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LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  SELF-SURRENDER. 


BY   PRESIDENT  JAMES  B.   ANQELL,  LL.  D. 


The  teachings  of  Christ  In  depicting 
life  abound  in  paradoxes.  The  Beati- 
tudeB  pronounced  in  the  Sermon  ou  the 
Mount  contain  perhapa  one  of  the 
mo8t  remarkable  collections  of  para- 
doxes in  literature.  Our  Lord  used 
theee  expressions,  we  may  believe,  not 
primarily  because  paradoxical  forms 
of  speech,  are  sure  to  arouse  attention, 
but  because  his  utterances  are  simple 
statements  of  profound  truths.  It  is 
eternally  and  everywhere  true  thai 
the  poor  in  spirit  are  blessed,  for  theirs 
\s  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  that  they 
that  mourn  are  blessed,  for  tliey  shall 
be  comforted,  that  they  that  hunger 
and  thirst  alter  righteousness  are  bltss- 
ed,  for  they  shall  be  filled.  Another  of 
these  spiritual  paradoxes  which  our 
Lord  seems  to  have  be^n  fond  of  repeat- 
ing in  one  form  or  another  to  his  dis- 
ciples is  that  through  humility  we 
reach  exaltation;  that  we  are  to  move 
and  lead  and  bless  men  by  ministering 
as  servants  to  them  rather  than  by 
being  served  by  them.  Perhaps  In  no 
case  did  he  set  this  forth  more  striking- 
ly and  emphatically  than  in  his  simple 


but  wonderful  words  spoken  to  the 
twelve  when  the  mo. her  of  James 
and  John  came  to  ask  that  her  sous 
mi^^ht  t-it,one  on  his  right  hand  and  onii 
on  his  left  hand,  in  his  kingdom.  When 
the  ten  were  movvd  with  indignation 
concerning  the  two  brethren,  he  ut- 
tered those  memorable  words  "Ye 
know  that  the  rulers  of  the  Gentiles 
lord  it  over  them,  and  their  great  ones 
exercise  authority  over  them.  Not 
so  shall  it  be  among  yo.u;  but  who- 
soever would  become  great  among  you 
shall  be  your  minister;  and  whosoever 
would  be  first  among  you  shall 
be  your  servant;  even  as  the 
Son  of  Man  came,  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many." 

This  doctrine  of  leadership  through 
self  sacrifice  may  well  be  commended 
to  your  thoughtful  consideration  to- 
day. If  there  Is  any  class  of  ijersons 
who  are  called  to  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  leadership,  it  is  the  clasw 
who  like  you  have  received  the  advan- 
tages of  higher  education.  Let  me 
not    overstate    the   case.      Some   Avho 
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have  received  the  most  ample  and 
thorough  intellectual  training  are  so 
wanting  in  other  essential  qualifica- 
tions for  leadership  that  they  follow 
rather  than  lead.  But  the  natural 
endowments  being  equal,  the  educated 
must  an<L  do  guide  the  uneducated  in  a 
very  emphatic  sense.  Taking  the  facts 
as  we  find  them  in  our  society,  the 
well  trained  practitioners  In  the  pro- 
fessions, the  teachers,  the  statesmen, 
the  editors,  tlie  business  men  of  large 
intellectual  grasp  shape  public  opin- 
ion and  mold  the  habits  of  lif  ?  in  a  very 
marked  degree.  It  Is  no  flattery  of 
you  to  say  that  you  will  find  your- 
selves called  to  the  discharge  of  this 
function  of  leadership  In  greater  •  or 
lesser  degree.  It  Is  a  call  which,  I 
am  sure,  all  of  you  are  willing,  and 
most  of  you  ambitious,  to  obey.  The 
conditions  of  success  In  this  leadership 
it  is  well  Tor  us  to  understand.  Let 
us  try  first,  to  guard  against  some  mis- 
taken in  interpreting  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  and  secondly  to  examine  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice is  the  moral  quality  which  pre- 
eminently fits  one  lor  high  moral 
leadership. 

I.  Let  us  notice  some  erroneous 
views  concerning  what  l-?  Involved 
in  cultivating  the  Christian  spirit 
of  helf-sacriflce. 

1.  It  is  un  error  to  suppose  that 
such  a  spirit  forbids  intellectual  devel- 
opment and  culture.  There  Is  no  shad- 
ow of  support  for  such  a  belief  in  any 
teaching  •f  Christ  or  of  his  apostles. 
On  the  contrary  the  whole  drift  of  the 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament  is  a 
practical  injunction  to  us  to  develop 
to  the  utmost  our  powers  of  search- 
ing after  and  finding  truth.  We  are 
reverently  and  eagerly  to  study  God's 
ways  anjd  God's  works.  We  are  to 
press  on  In  our  quest  after  truth  as 
after  hid  treasure.  We  are  to  train 
and  discipline  and  enlarge  our  powers 
of  apprehending  the  great  thoughts  of 


God.  Learning  is  not  necessarily  the 
enemy  of  humility,  but  may  be  its  ally. 
It  te  pedantry  which  is  proud.  Great 
scholarship  is  modest.  Historically 
it  has  been  true  that  wherever  the 
Church  has  flourished  in  greatest  puri- 
ty and  power,  schools  and  colleges  and 
universities  and  libraries  and  museums 
and  all  the  agencies  of  intellect»al  cul- 
ture have  sprung  up  innumerable  as 
the  stars  of  heaven  for  the  blessing 
of  mankind.  And  among  those  great 
Christian  leaders,  who  have  helped  to 
make  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  a  long  roll  of  men, 
who  have  been  equally  conspicuous 
for  their  spirit  of  Christian  self-sacri- 
fice and  for  their  brilliant  and  pro- 
found scholarship. 

2.  Again,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  does 
not  exist  in  one  who  is  conscious  of 
inte'.lectual  and  moral  power.  The 
Christian  sjiirit  does  not  do  violence 
to  the  constitution  of  our  being.  A 
man  who  has  marked  mental  and 
moral  force  and  so  the  power  of  influ- 
encing men  cannot  grow  up  to  man- 
hood without  finding  it  out,  any  more 
than  a  giant  can  grow  up  without 
finding  out  that  he  is  stronger  than 
most  of  his  fe'lows.  He  may  be  taught 
to  say  that  he  does  not  know  anything 
pf  his  power,  but  to  say  so  is  hypoc- 
risy and  falsehood.  It  is  also  true 
that  inordinate  conceit  may  lead  a 
weak  man  to  believe  that  he  is  strong, 
and  a  fool  to  believe  that  he  is  wise, 
and  a  Pharisee  to  believe  that  he  is 
righteous.  But  a  man  morally  and 
intellectually  strong  may  without  a 
lack  of  proper  humility  before  God,  in 
whose  sight  he  knows  his  strength  is 
but  weakness,  be  aware,  after  the  tests 
of  experience,  of  the  power  with  which 
God  has  endowed  him,  and  may  lay 
his  plans  for  leading  men  aright  as  be- 
comes one  who  is  responsible  for  the 
worthy  use  of  such  power.  Nay,  it 
it  is  his  duty  so  to  lay  his  plans  and 
then  to  execute  them  with  all  his  vig- 
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or*  Hte  power  is  a  talent  Kiven  him 
to  nee.  But  how  shall  he  use  it  effec- 
tually, unless  he  Is  conscious  that  he 
has  it?  In  all  ages  great  men  of 
marked  endowments,  of  strong  con- 
victions, ol  mighty  moral  force  have 
come  to  the  front,  speaking  as  those 
having  authority,  the  authority  which 
belongs  to  superior  mental  and  moral 
power,  and  have  drawn  men  after 
them,  and  yet  these  leaders  have  been 
men  of  the  sweetest  and  most  devoted 
spirit.  While  then  we  do  not  need  to 
stifle  our  consciousness  of  power,  we 
do  yet  need  to  remember  that  one  of 
the  besetting  sins  of  men  is  to  overes- 
timate their  power. 

3.  It  iiS  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
spirit  of  sellsaci  if  ice  ]»  incompatible 
with  a  sense  of  gratification  at  the 
approbation  of  good  men.  The  as- 
cetic spirit  would  stifle  this  feeling. 
But  it  is  Impossible  to  crush  it  alto- 
gether. And  it  is  Implanted  in  us  for 
a  good  purpose.  It  encourages  us  and 
strengthens  us  in  right  doing.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  greatest  humility 
and  self-denial.  It  needs  to  be  sharply 
distinguished  from  vanity  and  from 
a  desire  for  the  indiscriminate  praise 
of  men.  It  must  not  be  gratified  at 
the  cost  of  the  sacrifice  of  truth.  De- 
votion to  duty  must  guide  us,  even 
though  for  a  time  the  commendation 
of  good  men  Vs  withheld.  But  when 
such  devotion  is  followed  by  the  ap- 
probation of  the  pure  and  the  wor- 
thy, we  may  give  our  hearts  up  un- 
reservedly to  the  satisfaction  which 
this  affords.  It  is  a  foretaste  o?  the 
plaudit  of  the  last  day,  **Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant." 

4.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  must  rob  us 
of  delight  at  seeing  our  labors  bring- 
ing forth  good  fruit,  and  of  the  privi- 
lege of  manifesting  our  delight.  The 
husbandman  may  rejoice  over  the  har- 
Tesft.  With  thankfulness  that  God  has 
crowned  his  efforts  with  blessing,  he 
may  take  courage  and  with  all  humil- 


ity gird  himself  for  new  exertion.  Not 
puffed  up  with  unseemly  pride  over  his 
own  achievements,  recogniiing  his  de- 
pendence upon  a  Higher  Power  for  all 
providential  aids,  he  may  be  cheered 
and  nerved  by  each  worthy  vic- 
tory that  he  wins  for  more 
strenuous  endeavor  to  find  the 
way  of  truth,  and:  to  lead  men 
in  it  to  a  higher  and  better  life. 

In  one  word  Christianity  does  not 
call  UB  to  a  mean  and  cringing  and 
craven  and  ascetic  life,  but  to 
a  sweet  and  large  and  healthy 
nnd  forceful  life.  It  binds  no 
noble  faculty  with  gyves,  but  bids 
us  expand  all  our  powers  and  grow  to 
our  loftiest  Intellectual  and  moral 
stature,  until  we  take  on  the  perfect 
likenass  of  the  Master.  We  are  to 
bow  in  humility  before  God,  but 
before  men  we  are  to  stand  erect, 
with  a  pure  conscience  and  a  clean 
soul,  and  a  proper  self-respect.  Yet 
like  our  Lord  and  Master  we  are  to 
lead  them  by  ministering  unto  them 
with  the  spirit  of  unselfish  devotion 
to  their  good. 

U.  L»t  us  observe  now  some  of  the 
groimds  on  which  it  is  affirmed  that 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  is  one  of  the 
essential  qualifications  of  high  leader- 
ship. 

1.  It  needs  no  argument  to  convince 
us  that  selfishness  in  a  man  ncwr 
attracts  us,  buc  always  repels  lis. 
We  are  born  with  an  admiration  of 
magnanimity.  We  are  drawn  at  once 
towards  the  man  of  large  heart  and 
noble  soul.  We  Instinctively  feel  that 
we  want  to  be  near  him.  We  are  more 
than  ready  to  follow  him.  We  are 
sometimes  in  danger  from  our  en- 
thusiasm for  him,  of  neglecting  to  con- 
sider whether  his  judgments  are 
sound  and  wise.  We  are  so  sure  that 
his  impulses  and  intentions  are  right 
that  we  are  tempted  to  leap  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  opinions  and  his 
measures  can  be  adopted  without  ques- 
tion.    The  profoundest  announcement 
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of  the  great  truth  that  magnanimous 
eelf-sacrifice  is  the  mightiest  attract- 
ing power  on  earth  was  that  declara- 
tion of  our  Lord  **And  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  myself."  He  foresaw  that  this 
coming  act  of  his  self  surrender  would 
at  last  touch  and  draw  the  hearts  of 
all  men  in  all  time  with  a  power 
mightier  than  the  power  of  all  evil. 
A  great  moral  principle  was  pro- 
claimed and  illustrated  by  him.  We 
may  all  illustrate  it  in  some  degree 
in  our  lives,  and  wield  the  power  ;which 
springs  from  devotion  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand  a  man  may  have 
large  Intellectual  gifts,  great  genius 
and  great  learning,  but  if  he  is  known 
to  be  mean  and  selfish  in  spirit,  he 
cannot  long  remain  a  leader  in  any 
good  work.  Men  may  admire  his  gen- 
ius and  praise  his  learning,  but  they 
will  despise  the  man,  and  visit  him 
with  the  severer  condemnation  because 
of  his  rare  mental  powers.  They 
will  be  shy  of  his  approaches,  and  .will 
suspect  his  motives  when  he  asks  them 
to  follow  him.  He  may  by  artifice 
conceal  his  true  nature  for  a  time  and 
by  his  brilliancy  gain  a  temporary 
following.  But  sooner  or  later  they 
will  strip  him  of  his  cloaks  of  deceit, 
expose  him  to  the  scornful  gaze  of  the 
Avorld,  and  leave  him  the  victim  of 
public  distrust  or  contempt. 

2.  Again,  It  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand how  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
qualifies  one  for  the  leadership  of  men, 
if  we  remember  that  men  are  moved 
to  action  through  their  moral  nature, 
and  not  primarily  through  their  in- 
tellect. The  Intellectual  convictions 
must  be  such  as  appeal  to  their  moral 
nature.  If  they  are  to  be  stirred  to 
deeds.  The  eloquence  which  mo  ?t  pow- 
erfully sweeps  men  on  to  action  must 
come  from  a  sincere  and  noble  heart. 
Hence  some  of  the  profoundest  writers 
on  eloquence  have  class?d  It  among 
the  virtues.  The  hollow  and  empty 
words  of  the  hypocrite,  however  res- 


onant, do  not  thrill  our  souls,  but  are 
as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cym- 
bals. The  legend  has  come  down  to 
us  from  the  middle  ages  that  a  bullet 
dipped  In  the  blood  of  a  human  heart 
never  failed  to  go  straight  to  the 
heart  at  which  it  was  aimed.  So  the 
word  which  comes  welling  up  from 
the  depths  of  an  unselfish  soul  Is  the 
word  which  sinks  Into  another  soul 
and  kindles  In  It  the  passion  for  unself- 
ish and  noble  action.  The  most  bril- 
liant Intellectual  display  of  the  man 
who  has  no  nobility  of  soul  behind  his 
speech  may  be  beautiful  as  the  pag- 
eant of  the  .'iurora  on  a  winter's 
night,  and  like  that  may  be  ;?azed  on 
with  a  certain  admiration,  but  like 
that.  It  has  no  llfe-glvlng  heat  and  no 
fructifying  power.  Cold  Intellect,  how- 
ever dazz'.lng  Its  manifestations,  does 
not  long  or  strongly  move  men,  but  a 
warm  heart,  however  humble,  does 
always  and  everywhere  touch  the 
springs  of  sympathy  and  of  action  In 
us  all.  This  Is  the  explanation  of  the 
failure  of  many  a  man  of  exceptional 
mental  endowments  to  win  the  hearts 
of  others  and  turn  them  whither  he 
would.  This  would-be  leader  wonders 
and  many  of  his  admirers  wonder  why 
his  extraordinary  talents  have  so  lit- 
tle power  to  move  men.  The  reason 
Is  simply  that  men's  hearts  are  not 
warmed  into  affection  and  confidence 
by  lnte!lectual  Icebergs  and  whlted 
sepulchres.  It  Is  a  loving  and  unself- 
ish heart,  whether  in  philosopher  or 
peasant.  In  statesman  or  ploughman, 
which  attracts  and  stirs  and  wins  an- 
other heart. 

Young  scholars  are  apt  to  make  a 
mistake  here.  From  their  earliest 
days  In  school  they  are  so  stimulated 
to  set  a  hlgli  value  on  Intellectual 
achievement,  they  are  so  often  incited 
to  the  highest  endeavor  by  b.  Ing  point- 
ed to  the  examples  of  men  of  great 
learning,  that  they  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  how  large  and  essential  an 
element  of  power  is  the  cultivation  of 
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strong  moral  power.  Possibly  our  er.  If  on  the  other  hand  his  conduct 
teachers  are  somewhat  at  fault  in  not  shows  that  he  is  so  fired  with  a  pas- 
more  diligently  guarding  our  pupils  slon  for  what  he  deems  the  truth  that 
against  this  mistake.  Whoever  is  at  though  he  suffer  in  its  defense,  though 
fault,  I  think  that  by  no  others  is  so  in-  he  be  persecuted  for  righteousness' 
ordinate  a  value  attached  to  mere  in-  sake,  though  he  be  called  to  give  up 
tellectual  brilliancy  as  by  students  in  everything  for  the  cause  he  has  es- 
coUege,  in  their  judgments  of  each  poused,  he  i«  yet  ready  for  the  sacri- 
other.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  this  fice,  then  his  passion  becomes  conta- 
fact  more  frequently  than  to  any  other  gious,  his  enthusiasm  kindles  many 
that  the  subsequent  life  of  college  grad-  hearts,  and  ardent  followers  crowd  up- 
uates  compels  a  reversal  or  modifica-  on  his  footsteps.  80  Luther,  renoun- 
tlon  of  the  verdict  in  college  of  stu-  clng  the  hopes  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
dents  on  each  other.  Too  often  the  ment  which  he  had  every  right  to  cher- 
brilUant  man  who  shone  preeminent  In  i«h,  and  declaring  his  purpose  to  stand 
the  class-room  fails  to  make  upon  the  for  wiiat  he  deemed  the  truth  of  God. 
world  any  impression  comparable  to  though  there  should  be  as  many  devils 
that  which  his  fellows  had  predicted  iu  his  path  as  there  were  tiles  on  the 
for  him.  because  of  the  poverty  and  house-tops,  swept  half  of  Germany 
leanness  and  meanness  of  his  soul,  after  him.  It  Is  the  physician  who 
Sometimes,  indeed,  such  men  may  be-  manifestly  cares  more  for  the  cure 
come  eminent  leaders  In  badness  and  than  for  the  fees  of  his  patient,  the 
sin.  The  cohorts  of  wickedness  may  lawyer  who  is  obviously  more  intent 
follow  a  man  of  congenial  spirit.  If  on  protecting  the  rights  than  on  drain- 
he  hare  great  talent  and  an  imperial  ^^K  the  purse  of  his  client,  the  states- 
will.  But  even  Napoleon,  whose  gen-  ™an  who  aims  at  the  public  good 
lus  and  w^hose  power  of  will  have  per-  rather  than  at  his  own  elevation  to 
haps  never  been  surpassed,  found  it  place,  that  has  the  power  of  attract- 
necessary  to  make  his  countrymen  be-  i^K  and  guiding  men.  To  be  the  leader 
lieve  that  Ihey  were  following  him  to  of  men  one  must  show  in  all  his  life 
achieve  undying  glory  for  France.  It  ^^^at  he  regards  the  cause  as  greater 
is.  however,  the  leadership  for  good,  tban  the  advocate,  the  truth  as  higher 
not  for  evil,  that  we  are  considering  tban  the  most  gifted  herald  or  most 
today.  It  is  that  alone  to  which  you  valiant  defender  of  the  truth, 
aspire.  It  is  by  winning  the  hearts  *•  ^^  ^^  look  at  two  or  three  of 
of  men  through  the  manifestation  of  ^^^  greatest  leaders  of  the  race.  Turn 
unselfish  love  in  your  hearts  that  your  eyes  back  to  that  gigantic  and 
you  are  to  attain  this  power.  imposing  figure,  sitting  at  the  very 
3.  Again,  if  a  man  is  to  be  a  con-  gateway  of  our  earliest  authentic  his- 
spicuous  leader,  he  must  convince  *°ry»  Moses,  the  leader  of  the  Jews  out 
others  that  he  cares  more  for  the  ^'  bondage.  He  was  learned,  we  are 
truth,  for  the  cause  which  he  Is  espous-  *old.  In  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
Ing.  than  for  being  praised  as  the  de-  tlans.  That  Is  equivalent  to  saying 
fender  of  the  truth,  as  the  champion  of  ^t^at  he  was  one  of  the  great  scholars 
the  cause.  He  must  show  them  that  «'  ^^^  age.  Egypt  was  then  what 
his  devotion  to  the  truth  is  unselfish.  Greece  was  later,  what  Germany  Is 
If  it  becomes  apparent  that  his  motive  now,  the  home  of  all  the  highest  learn- 
In  securing  the  triumph  of  a  principle  Ing  of  the  world.  Whatever  was  most 
or  a  party  Is  primarily  to  secure  his  valuable  In  science  and  in  its  applica- 
own  exaltation  and  fame,  he  is  at  tlon  to  the  needs  of  man,  w^hatever 
once  bereft  of  a  large  part  of  his  pow-  was  most  graceful  or  most  Imposing 
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in  art,  whether  In  sculpture  or  paint- 
ing or  archit-ecture,  whatever  was 
most  profound  in  philosophy  in  that 
age,  these  all  were  to  be  found  in 
Egypt.  Moses  was  familiar  with  them 
all.  Our  record  reads,  **He  was  very 
great  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  sight 
of  Pharaoh's  servants  and  in  the  sight 
of  the  people."  He  could  doubtless 
have  used  his  talent  and  learning  and 
commanding  influence  with  his  people 
so  as  to  have  won  favor  at  court  and 
to  have  enriched  and  exalted  himself. 
Pharaoh  might  well  have  wished  to 
reward  and  honor  him,  if  he  would 
have  consented  to  help  keep  his  op- 
pressed race  tranquil  under  their  heavy 
weight  of  bondage.  He  might  well 
have  enjoyed  the  glory  which  flat- 
tered the  pride  of  many  an  ob- 
sequious courtier  of  his  day.  But 
what  do  we  read  of  him?  **By  faith 
Moses,  when  he  was  grown  up,  refused 
to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter;  choosing  rather  to  be  evil 
entreated  with  the  people  of  God, 
than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for 
a  season;  accounting  the  reproach  of 
Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treas- 
ures of  Egypt.'* 

Spuming  the  renown,  and  the  honor, 
and  the  riches,  which  the  credit  of 
royal  lineage  would  have  given  him, 
he  chose  to  toe  evil  -entreated  with  the 
people  of  God.  In  the  spiirlt  of  abso- 
lute self-saoriflce  he  devoted  himself 
to  their  cause.  Though  his  modesty 
led  him  to  shrink  from  the  high  task 
to  which  God  called  him,  though  he 
declared  in  all  humility,  **0h  Lord,  I 
am  not  eloquent,  neither  heretofore, 
nor  since  thou  has  spoken  unto  thy 
servant;  for  I  am  slow  of  speech,  and 
of  a  slow  tongue,*'  yet  he  yielded  with 
sweet  docility  when  God  replied  **Who 
hath  made  man's  mouth?  or  who  mak- 
eth  man  dumb  or  deaf  or  seeing  or 
blind?  Is  it  not  I  the  Lord?  Now 
therefore  go,  and  I  will  be  with  thy 
mouth,  and  teach  thee  what  thou 
Shalt  speak."     Yes,  indeed,  his  words 


were  to  make  Pharaohs  tremble  and 
the  children  of  Israel  to  be  glad,  be- 
cause lie  was  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  God  of  justice  and  truth  and  with 
a  heart  purged  of  selfishness  and  full  o! 
the  fipiiit  of  loving  self -surrender.  The 
most  halting  and  stammering  words 
of  «uch  a  man  are  freighted  and  snr- 
eharged  with  an  eloquence  and  power 
which  thrills  an  dsways  human  hearts. 
Leaving  behind  him  the  siilendor  of  the 
most  luxurious  capital  on  earth,  this 
great  man  cast  in  his  fortune  with  a 
band  of  fugitive  slaves.  Before  his 
steps  the  seas  opened,  the  flinty  rocks 
burst  forth  with  springs  of  running 
waters,  the  manna  dropped  from  heav- 
en. Earth,  sea  and  sky  came  to  his 
help  and  he  brought  his  people  after 
manifold  trials  to  the  verge  of  the 
promised  land.  The  heroic  and  self- 
sacrificing  life  which  he  led  in  their 
presence,  the  sanitary  and  moral  and 
religious  training  which  he  gave  them, 
the  lofty  code  wlilch  he  framed  for 
them  make  us  revere  him  still  as  the 
great  leader,  the  great  saint,  the  great 
lawgiver  of  Israel.  The  very  name  of 
the  Pharaoh  who  pursued  him  has  to 
be  hunted  for  In  forgotten  graves,  the 
splendors  of  Egypt  are  buried  in  the 
sands,  the  children  of  the  proud  mas- 
ters of  the  Israelites  are  themselves  ab- 
ject bondmen,  but  the  glory  of  the 
patient,  self-sacrificing  Moses  is  as  un- 
fading as  the  sun,  and  the  Influence  of 
his  humble  but  masterful  spirit  is  to 
be  felt  to  the  end  of  time. 

Or  look  at  that  great  teacher  of  New 
Testament  times,  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Care- 
fully trained  by  Gamaliel  and  others 
in  all  tbe  wisdom  of  the  Jews,  famil- 
iar with  the  language,  the  poetry,  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  the  most 
scholarly  nation  of  his  time,  with  his 
indomitable  energy,  his  fiery  spirit, 
his  lofty  genius  he  was  destined  to 
the  highest  honors  In  the  Jewish 
church.  But  in  the  awful  splendor  of 
that  light  which  broke  upon  him  on 
his  way  to  Damascus  all  his  eccleslas- 
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tteal  ambition  disappeared.  After  this 
came  a  period  of  BeeluBion,  doubtleis 
of  profound  meditation,  and  probably 
of  ^eat  spiritual  struggles.  But  when 
that  iperiod  was  ended,  with  what  un- 
selfish devotion  did  lie  give  himself  to 
hid  great  task  of  spiritual  leadership  of 
the  Gentiles.  What  perils  by  land  and 
by  flea,  what  hardships  from  poverty, 
from  exposure,  from  persecution,  from 
ingratitude  were  hU!  While  toiling  at 
the  humblest  handicraft  that  he  might 
thus  earn  his  daily  bread  and  not  bur- 
den the  churches  which  he  was  stri- 
ving to  build  up,  who  ever  heard  him 
utter  a  word  of  regret  that  he  had 
sacrificed  his  proud  position  in  the 
Jewish  church!  While  bearing  with 
the  spiritual  dullness,  the  backsliding, 
even  the  g>ros8  and  sensual  sins  of  some 
of  hifi  converts,  who  ever  heard  him 
repine  that  he  had  sacrificed  all  his 
high  ecclesiastical  prospects  of  promo- 
tion that  he  might  minister  in  the 
spirit  of  the  mastei*  to  these  disciples, 
wlio  at  times  so  tried  and  ditk'ouraged 
his  soul?  And  in  that  supreme  hour, 
when  having  worn  himself  out  in  wea- 
risome toil,  he  was  living  a  prisoner 
of  the  Roman  Emperor,  with  the 
headsman*s  axe  gleaming  in  the  air 
above  him,  with  what  words  of  tri- 
umph did  he  cheer  hi^i  anxious  friends, 
•*I  have  fought  a  good  fight.  I  have 
finlhsed  my  course.  I  have  kept 
the  faith.  Henceforth  there  Is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness, which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
J.adge  shall  give  me.'*  How  many 
souls  in  all  succeeding  ages  has  this 
cry  of  victory  of  the  dying  jnartyr 
nerved  to  brave  lives  and  heroic 
deaths. 

If  you  were  called  to-day  to  select 
from  all  human  history  the  man  who 
is  and  for  centuries  has  been  doing 
most  to  lead  the  thoughts  and  shape 
the  lives  of  men,  would  you  not  name 
the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles? 
in  laying  aside  the  local  honors  which 
awaited  the  proud  and  zealous  perse- 


cutor, Saul  of  Tarsus,  he  has  become 
the  bishop  of  all  Christendom,  the 
teacher  and  leader  for  all  coming 
centuries  not  only  of  the  whole  world 
known  in  his  day,  but  also  of  nations 
of  whose  nameM  and  of  whose  existence 
he  never  drcfuncd.  There  Ls  not  one 
of  us  whose  thought  and  whose  acts 
are  not  affected  evt\ry  day  of  our  lives, 
whether  we  are  conscious  of  the  fact 
or  not,  by  the  words  and  the  life  of 
that  man  who  gave  himself  up,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  blessed  work  of  pro- 
claiming that  the  free  grace  of  God 
was  offered  alike  to  all,  the  Greek  and 
the  Jew,  the  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond 
and  free.  With  what  a  s^vay  he  rules 
in  the  intelle<'tual  and  the  spiritual 
empire  of  the  world!  How  certain 
it  is  that  hfis  dominion  is  to  increase 
In  breadth  and  in  power,  as  the  nations 
rise  more  and  more  to  the  full  ai)pre- 
hension  of  the  depth  and  richnt'ss  of 
his  spiritual  nature  and  the  full 
scope  of  his  expositions  of  divine  truth. 

Students!  who  does  not  with  a  holy 
covetoiLsn»ss  long  for  thos !  nolle  traits 
of  abnegation  and  love  to  their  kind, 
which  were  essential  qualities  in  the 
leadership  of  Moses,  the  great  scholar 
of  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  of  Paul, 
the  great  scholar  of  the  New? 

But,  after  all,  the  supreme  example 
of  leadership  through  humiliation  and 
self-sacrifice  is  that  of  our  I-.ord  and 
Master  hlmwlf.  It  were  •p^sumptuous 
In  us  to  attempt  by  any  analysis  to 
lay  bare  all  the  hidden  sources  of  his 
power  over  men.  But  we  can  all  see 
and  feel  something  of  the  i)rofoiind 
significance  of  his  declaration  that  he 
woul'd,if  he  we.re  lifted  up  on  the  cross, 
draw  all  men  to  him.  We  can  see  that 
not  alone  'by  the  unapproachable  wis- 
dom of  His  teachings,  but  yet  more  by 
the  lUtter  self-denial  of  His  spirit,  by 
His  absolute  devotion  to  the  good  of 
men,  by  His  manifestations  of  loveior 
us,  the  helglit  and  depth  and  length 
and  breadth  of  which  we  cannot  fully 
comprehend,    He    has    drawn    and    is 
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drawinjc  and  moldinR  and  leading  the 
race  towards  riffhteoueness  aa  no  other 
being  who  has  appeared  on  earth 
has  ever  done.  It  Is  because  Moses 
and  Paul  had  so  much  of  His  spirit 
that  they  had  such  signal  power  of 
leadership  for  good.  But  how  vast 
is  the  distance  between  Him  and  them, 
and  between  His  work  and  their  work. 
None  will  be  more  glad  than  they  to 
see  their  work  swallowed  up  in  His 
completed  work. 

Now  e^^en  the  weakest  of  us  may 
reverently  and  truthfully  hope  that 
as  we  share  the  spirit  of  our  Tx>rd, 
we  shall  also  have  something  of  the 
power  of  leading  men  aright.  What 
holier  and  nobler  ambition  can  inspire 
your  hearts,  as  you  go  forth  now  to 
your  work. in  life?  Without  this  spirit 
you  may  perhaps  win  a  certain  ad- 
miration from  men  of  your  Intellectual 
gifts,  you  may  even  wield  a  positive 
power  in  leading  men  astray.     Your 


vanity  may  be  tickled  awhile,  by 
the  consciousness  of  such  power;  but 
can  there  be  any  permanent  satis- 
faction to  you  In  the  exercise  of  any 
leadership,  however  conspicuous,  ex- 
cept the  leadership  towards  good? 
I  know  well  enough  the  generous  and 
noble  impulses  of  early  life  to  be  sure 
what  is  the  response  of  your  liearts 
at  this  moment  to  that  question.  In 
this  hour  so  full  of  lofty  aspirations 
you  do  desire  to  make  the  world  happi- 
er and  better.  What  wiser  counsel 
then  can  I  give  you  as  my  parting 
advice  than  to  ask  you  to  treasure  in 
your  hearts  those  words  of  our  Lord 
and  His  disciples,  * 'Whosoever  would 
^become  great  among  you  shall  be  your 
minister;  and  whosoever  would  be 
first  among  you  shall  be  your  servant; 
even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many." 
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ORATION. 


INTEGRITY  IN  THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION. 


BY  L.   S.   BALDWIN. 


When  the  layman  sits  in  Judj<ment 
upon  the  legal  profession  and  finds  in 
it  nothing  but  that  which  is  bad,  he 
is  a  fit  subject  for  Christian  charity 
rather  than  condemnation.  When 
the  lawyer  Ui  marked  out  as  the  In- 
strument of  injustice  and  the  person- 
ification of  absurdities,  he  should  emu- 
late the  illustriouH  representatives  of 
his  noble  profession,  who  have  been 
found  in  it  from  the  "time  whereof 
the  mind  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary,*'  in  giving  even  his  accus- 
ers the  full  benefit  of  his  labors. 

The  duty  of  reconciling  the  actions 
.  of  the  layman  with  the  verdict  he  has 
pronounced  upon  the  legal  profession, 
rc«t8  not  with  the  lawyer  but  with 
the  layman  hmKelf,  for  surely  the  law- 
yer cannot  be  expected  to  understand 
how  it  is  that  a  prince  of  vice  should 
still  enjoy  the  full  confidence  of  his 
fcillow-men. 

Thi«  verdict  cannot  rest  upon  the 
true  relation  which  the  legal  profes- 
ftion  sustains  to  the  business  world, 
for  the  layman  who  understands  this 
relation,   must   know   that   no   other 


profession  so  thoroughly  enjoys  the 
fu'-l  confidence  of  the  busslness  mm.  The 
layman  may  stigmatize  the  bar  as  a 
band  of  shysters  but  when  he  Is  caught 
in  the  web  which,  perhaps,  he  has  un- 
consciously woven,  he  meekly  relies 
upon  the  sklU  and  integrity  of  the  law- 
yer to  heLp  him  out.  The  layman  may 
say  In  his  wrath  that  the  bar  Is  a  band 
of  robbers,  lying  in  wait  for  their 
victims,  but  when  his  business  becomes 
complex  he  gives  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  lawyer  to  make  It  Klmple,  and 
when  it  assumes  the  proportions  of  a 
gigantic  corporation  his  lawyer  is 
the  only  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
to  whom  he  will  reveal  all  of  the  se- 
crets of  his  'business.  Indeed,  the  law- 
yer's relations  to  copi^orations  are 
sometimes  so  confidential  that  he  is 
the  only  man  who  understands  their 
entire  workings. 

Neither  can  the  verdict  which  the 
layman  has  pronounced  upon  the  legal 
profession  rest  upon  history.  If  he 
would  understand  how  it  is  that 
every  man  in  the  civilized  world  of  to- 
day   enjoys    without   political    preju- 
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dice  the  privilege  of  "worshipping  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience,"  lie  must  read  in  part  of 
the  deeds  of  lawyers.  And  when  he 
reads  in  his  political  history  of  rev- 
olutions and  legislations  from  which 
has  sprung  our  own  political  freedom, 
he  cannot  get  away  from  the  acts  of 
the  legal  profession;  and  when  the 
struggle  for  liberty  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  halls  of  legislation  to 
the  fields  of  'battle  the  lawyers  again, 
like  Banquo*s  ghost,  appears  before 
him,  for  in  the  roll  of  military  lierOes, 
the  lawyer  is  second  only  to  the  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  as  our  own  short 
history  abundantly  testifies  In  the 
persons  of  such  men  as  Hamilton, 
Baker,  James  A.  Garfield,  John  A.  Lo- 
gan, and   Benjamin  Harriaooi. 

**;Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  bar, 
no  one  ever  speaks  of  the  bench  in 
term«  of  indignat.on  and  contempt." 
Even  the  layman  finds  his  highest 
ideas  of  justice  and  unswerving  integ- 
rity in  our  supreme  courts,  yet  its 
members  are  no  more  than  successful 
lawyei*8  who,  if  the  common  theory 
of  the  bar  be  true,  have  spent  most  of 
active  years  of  their  lives  In  a  course 
of  systematic  and  elaborate  lying. 

An  article  has  recently  appeared  in 
one  of  our  popular  magazines,  in  which 
the  author  attempts  to  show  that  a 
lawyer  by  the  very  nature  of  his  pro- 
fession cannot  lye  an  honest  man.  Yet 
he  admits  from  the  very  beginning 
that  the  "bulk  of  the  legal  profession— 
indeed"  he  says,  "an  overwhelming 
proportion— Is  composed  of  men  whose 
names  are  synonymous  with  respecti- 
blllty."  If  this  admission  be  true,  it 
furnishes  an  an»^ve^  to  every  asser- 
tion which  can  be  brought  against  the 
bar  as  a  profession;  for  *'men  do  not 
gather  grape.«».of  thorns  or  figs  of  this- 
tles." If  there  is  something  inherent- 
ly bad  about  the  legal  profession,  and 
if  at  the  same  time  the  bulk  of  the 
profession  ds  composed  of  "men  whose 
names  are  synonymous  with  respecti- 


bility,"  then  the  law  furnishes  the 
most  astounding  exception  to  one  of 
the  best  known  principles  of  ethics; 
far  to  assert  thai  the  bulk  of  the  vota- 
ries of  any  other  business  wh{>ch  is  in- 
herently tbad  arc  "men  whose  names 
are  synonymous  with  rtspect ability" 
would  be  an  assertion  which  would 
reach  the  climax  of  inconsistencies. 
The  "bulk  of  men  in  any  bad  business 
are  not  honorable  men  and  can  never 
be;  and  when  an  honorable  man  is 
found  who  ^has  followed  such  a  calling 
we  know  that  before  he  became  hon- 
orable, he  abandoned  his  former  bus- 
iness, he  reformed  thrdYigh  and 
through.  But  here  is  a  profession 
which  not  only  enjoys  the  fullest  con- 
fidence of  the  business  men,  but  has 
fumisJied  all  the  great  Jurists  of  the 
world,  a  vast  majority  of  its  honor- 
able statesmen,  and  has  acted  more 
than  its  share  in  the  drama  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  its  members  in  sustaining 
these  various  relations  have  never 
abandoned  their  profession  for  a  single 
hour,  and  have  never  desired  a  higher 
or  more  honorable  title  than  that  of 
lawyer. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  criminal 
classes  will  never  become  thoroughly 
reconciled  to  the  legal  profession, 
for  **No  man  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw 
with  good  opinion  of  the  law,"  and 
men  who  have  suffered  some  injustice 
or  humiliation  by  (reason  of  the  intri- 
cacies and  technicalities  of  the  law, 
and  others  who  assume  that  they  tire 
thoroughly  competent  to  discover  a 
microbe  or  a  new  planet  without 
changing  instruments,  will  continue 
to  speak  of  the  law  In  uncomplimen- 
tary terms;  yet  the  more  sober  and 
thoughtful  element  of  a  country  will 
be  slow  to  condemn  any  well  estab- 
lished and  recognized  profession  as  im- 
moral; for  to  do  so  is  to  condemn  the 
general  constitution  of  society  as  It 
forms  a  corrected  whole.  "Advocacy 
has  been  a  recognized  profession  in 
all  societies  except  the  most  barbarous 
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and  .despotic,  and  it  is  absurd  to  deny 
that  it  has  rendered  »i>l<*ndld  s?rvlce8 
to  every  nation  in  which  It  has  ex- 
isted." So  if  tlie  Utopian  dreamer 
would  enjoy  a  civilisation  without  the 
lawyer,  he  can  find  his  paradise  in 
some  al>go!ute  dearpotism,  or  among: 
the  trlbe^s  of  Central  Africa  or  the 
South  >?en  Islands.  We  must  conclude 
that  the  accusations  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  legal  profession  do 
not  rc«t  wpon  «  knowledge  of  Its  true 
relations  to  society  but  upon  igno- 
rance. 

The  notion  which  is  so  prevalent 
concerning  the  Integrity  of  the  lawyer 
rests  oft  times  upon  a  mlfapprehen- 
slon  of  the  office  (x?  the  lawyer  in  the 
ndmlnistration  of  Justice.  Just  as  the 
functions  of  our  government  are  di- 
vided into  legblatlve,  ex.»cutlve,  and 
Judicial,  80  is  the  administration  of 
justice  divided  Into  different  depart- 
ments, and  the  lawyer  occupies  one 
and  only  one  of  these.  The  lawyer  Is 
an  officer  of  the  court  and  no  one  of 
its  offices  U  any  more  clearly  defined. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  present 
one  side  of  a  cause  and  only  one,  and 
only  those  facts  which  are  in  favor  of 
his  skle,  for  the  law  which  seals  the 
mouths  of  others  In  their  flducary  re- 
lations, also  seals  the  mouth  of  the 
law:i'er;  and  after  a  case  Is  once  in 
court.  It  l«  no  part  of  his  duty  to  de- 
cide which  side  is  the  best  sustained 
by  the  law  and  tlie  facts,  for  the  de- 
cisions must  rest  with  the  courts  and 
tJie  juries.  Indeed,  his  duties  are  so 
clearly  defined  in  the»?  particulars 
that  under  some  circumstances  he  is 
not  permitted  even  to  express  an . 
opinion  as  to  which  he  thinks  Is  the 
right  or  which  the  wrong. 

Again,  the  masses  make  a  mistake 
in  not  discriminating  between  the  mo- 
rality and  legality  of  a  cause.  It  is 
npt  the  duty  of  the  advocate  to  fix  a 
standard  of  morals  for  his  client;  he 
must  deal  with  his  client's  cause  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  law,  and  if  there 


was  no  law  on  the  side  of  his  client, 
he  would  not  get  into  court.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  to  say 
that  a  lawyer  should  undertake  only 
such  cases  the  Justice  of  which  he  is 
asiiured;  for  it  is  imiio.'isible  for  him 
to  say  of  any  cause,  however  fair  and 
equitable  it  may  seem  on  the  party's 
own  showing,  that  it  will  not  turn 
out  to  be  unjust  when  the  opposite 
side  is  heard.  The  result  of  such  a 
stand  would  be,  he  would  never  under- 
take any  cause.  The  proper  under- 
standing of  these  facts  alone  should 
satisfactorily  answer  the  question 
which  Ls  frequently  asked,  "Can  a  law- 
yer conscientiously  undertake  the 
caiLse  of  a  client  >viho  is  in  the  wrong? 
For  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
legal  right  is  what  the  advocate  as- 
sists the  court  In  finding.  When  before 
a  popular  audience  the  word  ''con- 
science*' Is  UFCd  in  connection  with  the 
legal  profession,  it  is  usually  sufficient 
to  provoke  a  smile;  but  the  lawyer 
may  In  turn  ^vlth  the  highest  degree 
of  propriety  rebuke  such  subtle  Insinu- 
ations by  asking  the  public,  can  i  con- 
scientiously assist  in  enforcing  those 
rules  for  the  promotion  of  justice, 
which  are  survival  of  the  ripest  legal 
thought  and  the  most  satisfactory 
exiH*rlence  of  the  centuries?  Can  I 
conscientiously  assist  In  inifonMug 
those  laws  to  which  you  yourselves 
have  given  your  sanction  through  your 
legislatures?  Away  with  a  sickly  sen- 
timent which  would  launch  us  into  a 
sea  of  anarchy  by  an  attempt  to  ad- 
mlnlstea*  Justice  without  oHher  law  or 
rules  of  courts,  or  would  leave  their 
enforcement  to  the  caprice  of  rulers. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Inno- 
cent do  sometimes  suffer  by  the  en- 
forcement of  Inflexible  ruK»8,  but  a  cer- 
tain harshness,  sternness,  and  disre- 
gard for  Individual  cases  of  hardship 
are  Inseparable  from  the  very  exis- 
tence of  all  law.  The  most  useful  and 
highly  esteemed  citizen  of  a  country 
may  lose  Jiis  Hfe  through  an  Imperfect 
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knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  yet 
those  oame  laws  sustain  the  universe. 
So  may  the  innocent  suffer  throujrh 
the  imperfections  of  the  laws  or  of 
their  enforcement,  but  those  same  laws 
sustain  the  harmony  of  society.  There 
are  cases  in  which  it  seems  inhuman  to 
ehooc  a  sentinel  who  is  iound  asleep 
at  his  post,  yet  the  discipline  of  the 
army  demands  it.  Individual  cases 
muet  ever  step  aside  in  the  interests 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  masses. 
If  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  masses  a  law  is  wrou«,  it  should 
be  expunged  from  the  statute  books; 
but  if  it  is  fright  it  should  be  enforced, 
and  so  long  as  he  is  governed  by  the 
rules  which  his  own  civilization  has 
t)rescribed  there  is  no  more  moral 
wrong  attached  to  the  advocate  who 
prosecutes  a  wrong  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination than  there  is  to  the  Judge 
who  pases  the  sentence  after  verdict;  , 
yet  the  one  is  exonerated  and  the 
other  condemned.  Throtfj^h  the  in- 
firmity of  human  language  and  human 
thought  an  Imperfect  law  receives  the 
sanction  of  society.  The  lawyer  per- 
forms his  sworn  duty  in  its  administra- 
tion, and  a  seeming  moral  wrong  is 
committed;  society  stands  exonerated, 
but  the  lawyer  condemned.  Society 
in  all  it«  stages  seems  to  reap  a  sort 
of  satibfaction  in  taking  vengeance 
upon  men  who  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duties  are  agents  in  causing  pain  and 
humiliation.  It  is  like  the  old  negro 
who,  having  walked  too  near  the  heels 
of  a  mule,  got  up  and  invoked  the 
wrath  of  all  the  powers  that  be  upon 
the  heels  of  that  mule,  but  never  a 
word  against  the  mule  himself. 

A  young  man  who  will  refuse  to 
enter  a  profession  until  he  sees 
that  no  evil  can  reeult  from  it,  will 
spend  his  life  in  silent  waiting;  for  I 
dare  day  that  there  has  never  been  a 
vocation  which  has  not  been  the  proxi- 
mate cau^ie  of  more  or  less  sjff  jr.ng  and 
humiliarion.  The  physician  cures  a 
disease  and  thereby  enables  a  hardend 


sinner  to  continue  in  sin  with  compara- 
tive impunity.  He  eaves  the  life  of  a 
"w^reich  who  afterwards  blasts  a  home 
or  outrages  innocent  virtue;  yet  who 
would  heap  contempt  upon  a  profes- 
sion which  has  excelled  all  others  in 
the  alleviation  of  human  suffering? 
The  minister  in  the  exercise  of  his 
sacred  calling  preforms  the  marriage 
ceremony,  and  as  a  result  there  is  an 
unhappy  home  and  a  race  is  born 
into  the  world  through  whom  sin  and 
misery  are  spread  broad-cast  into  so- 
ciety even  down  to  the  third  and 
fouirth  generations;  yet,  who  wo  aid 
heap  cajumny  upon  the  most  sliced 
of  all  professions?  Thus  we  migh.  go 
through  the  whole  catalogue  of  human 
vocations,  and  we  will  not  find  one  In 
which  there  is  not  a  counterparc  to 
every  objection  which  may  be  raised 
against  the  legal  profession. 

After  submitting  to  the  public  the 
true  relation  of  the  legal  profession 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
lawyer  may  confidently  pxpect  a  fa\or- 
able  verdict  from  the  hands  of  a  think- 
ing people.  But  even  with  such  a  ver- 
dict, the  lawyer  must  remember  that 
he  owes  to  his  profession  and  to  the 
world  an  uncompromising  course  of 
honorable  and  dignified  conduct  which 
he  should  never  sacrifice  even  in  the 
interests  of  his  client.  "Direct  false- 
hood, treachery  to  a  client,  a  hundred 
unprofessional,  and  dishonorable  deeds, 
may  be  discovered  and  punished,** 
but  an  exoneration  from  such  deeds 
will  not  alone  give  him  a  proper  stand- 
ing in  his  profession  for  hijs  relations 
to  thojse  '*nicer  moral  qualities  in 
which  no  man  Is  capable  of  judging 
another;  qualities  which  are  too  ethe- 
rial  to  be  reduced  to  material  form, 
too  subtle  to  be  moulded  into  definite 
shape,  too  spiritual  to  be  defined  in  the 
language  of  men"  are  a**  bin<ling  upon 
him  as  they  are  upon  men  of  any  call- 
ing, and  the  tenacity  with  which  he 
hol(l«  to  those  "nicer  moral  qualities'* 
as  well  as  to  those  duties  which  are 
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more  clearly  defined,  determines  bis 
standing  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  pro- 
fession as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Immoral  and  unprofessional 
i^eeds  are  looked  upon  in  the  le^ul  pro- 
fession in  precisely  the  same  light  in 
which  tradesmen  loolc  upon  adulterat- 
ing groceries,  or  selling  second-rate 
goods  at  first-rate  prices. 

In  preparing  upon  this  subject,  in 
ord«r  to  have  the  testimony  of  thor- 
oughly competent,  living  witnesses  as 
to  the  integrity  of  the  legal  profession, 
I  have  seen  fit  to  write  to  judges  of 
different  atate  courts  and  to  one  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  From  the  different  answers 
received,  their  statements  were  unan- 
imous to  the  effect  that  there  are 
fewer  breachee  of  trust  and  fewer  be- 
trayals of  confidence  in  the  history  of 
the  legal  ^profession  than  In  any  other; 
that  the  members  of  no  profession  have 
a  hiigher  sense  of  honor  and  that  abil- 
ity seems  inserarably  united  with  hon- 
esty and  purity  of  character.  The 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  Is,  the 
lawyer  may  successfully  challenge  the 
world  for  comparison. 

If  .the  evidence  be  true  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  legal  profession  Is  com- 
posed of  men  with  such  sterling  qual- 
ities, may  we  not  confidently  assert 
that  the  young  man  who  enters  that 
profession  with  the  idea  that  he  can 
violate  with  Impunity  those  **nlcer 
moral  qualities"  by  which  all  men 
should  be  bound  w,lll.  at  some  time 
In  his  career,  learn  to  his  sorrow  that 
his  profession  will  not  view  his  dis- 
graceful practices  with  indifference, 
but  with  the  utmost  degree  of  con- 
tempt. The  justice  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court  made  the  stat-e- 
ment  that  he  considered  Integrity  to 
be  the  very  first  qualification  which  a 
lawyer  should  possess,  and  without 
It  nothing  like  permanent  success  at 


the  bar  is  possible;  while  a  chief  jus- 
tice of  one  of  our  state  courts  gave  it 
as  his  experience  at  the  bar  and  bench, 
that  he  had  seen  but  very  few  men  rise 
In  the  legal  profession  who  were  not 
controlled  by  the  keenest  sense  of 
honor.  The  people  have  faith  In  our 
supreme  bench;  and  the  lawyer,  out 
of  respect  to  his  profession.  Is  prone 
to  sua-round  the  chief  justice  with  a 
sort  of  halo  of  reverence,  but  what 
has  fbeen  the  character  of  these  men? 
Without  a  single  exception  they  have 
been  men  not  only  of  the  highest 
moral  Integrity,  but  they  have  been 
devout  Christians  both  in  example 
and  profession. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  is  It  not 
possible  for  the  relation  which  an  at- 
torney will  sustain  to  his  profession  to 
be  determined  by  the  estimate  he 
places  upon  it?  If  he  has  no  higher 
ambition  than  that  of  being  a  scaven- 
ger, let  him  disregard  those  principles 
which  have  been  held  sacred  by  the 
leaders  of  his  profession  and  he  will 
reap  the  rewards  of  his  ambition.  If 
upon  the  other  hand,  he  would  be 
among  those  who  would  sustain  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  his  profession  and 
would  reap  the  rewards  of  the  worthy 
and  receive  the  crown  which  a  grateful 
people  place  upon  the  brow  of  him 
who  is  worthy  of  the  calling  of  a  man, 
let  him  be  guided  by  the  lofty  tenets 
of  h lis  noble  calling.  Let  us  then  as 
we  enter  upon  our  profession,  suffer 
no  man  from  any  calling  to  excel  us 
in  revering  those  principles  which  sus- 
tain the  honor  and  integrity  of  society; 
and  with  a  motive  which  seeks  to  do 
justice  between  man  and  man,  let  us 
be  persuaded  in  mind  and  in  heart  that 
**jufitice  is  God's  own  work  and  our- 
selves his  agents  In  the  business,  that 
the  sentence  of  right  Is  God's  own  ver- 
dict and  ourselves  the  agents  to  de- 
liver it." 
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It  will  not  be  my  purpose  to  give 
a  complete  history  of  the  Class  of 
*91,  ii(»r  to  RO  minutely  into  the  details 
of  those  portions  of  itn  history  which 
I  shall  endeavor  to  Kive.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  record  with  particularity 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  tlie 
bringing  together  of  this  great  class; 
peculiar  characteriHtlcs  of  its  compo- 
nent parts;  its  magnificent  record  and 
wonderful  accom])li.sliments;  nor  the 
powerful  influence  it  iw  lilccly  toexefl*t. 
I  fihall  content  my.sclf  with  a  far  less 
elaborate  task,  and  will  simply  give 
you,  in  my  humble  way,  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  *91  during  the  time  the  Uni- 
verKity  of  Miciiigan  has  been  honored 
with  its  presence;  lament  its  mistakes 
if  any  can  ^e  found;  and  recall  to 
your  mindfl  a  few  of  its  many  brilliant 
achievementfl. 

It  wafl  in  the  fall  of  '89  that  those 
sturdy  Sons  of  Blaokstouc,  who  were 
to  .play  such  an  impoi-tant  part  in  the 
history  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
began  to  assemble.  "We  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  and  uncivil 
lized  world;  from  ^Michigan's  verdant 
fields  and  thriving  cities;  from  New 
England's  historic  places;  from  Cana- 
da's American  boodler  and  bank  cash- 
ier resorts;  from  the  cowboys'  realm 
in  Texas;  from  the  Eldorado  beyond 
the  Rochies;  and  from  Japan's  dis- 
tant shores.  Never  before  had  such 
a  class  been  gathered  together.  We 
excelled  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality, 
numberng  285  in  our  junior  year,  and 
no  4nember  of  the  faculty  ever  lost 
an  opportunity  to  refer  to  us  as  •*the 


lai-gest  law  class  ever  entering  the 
University."  Our  first  act  after  mak- 
ing the  customary  donation  to  the 
treasurer,  was  to  call  upon  the  dean 
and  satisfy  him  as  to  our  learning 
and  legal  capabilities.  Here  many  of 
us  found  the  time-worn  and  mouse- 
eaten  diploma  of  'by-gone  years  to  be 
a  valuable?  substitute  Tor  a  tarnished 
intellect.  With  some  even  this  was 
not  sufficient,  and  they  wore  kindly 
and  politely  advised  to  return  to  their 
homes.  Some  heeded  this  kind  ad- 
vice, while  others  sought  admision  to 
medical  and  literary  departments  and 
the  high  school,  where  they -were  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  and  soon  be- 
came leading  spirits. 

October  1st  we  assembled  in  the 
lecture  room  for  the  first  time,  to 
take  vocal  lessons  from  the  seniors, 
to  have  our  ear-drums  tested,  and  to 
listen  to  words  of  wisdom  from  Pro- 
fessor Rogers.  We  then  settled  down 
to  the  task  of  mastering  Blackstone, 
Anson  and  Stephen,  and  knocking  out 
the  tutes  in  quizzes.  Various  club 
courts  were  formed  and  many  were 
the  heart-rending  appeals  that  were 
sent  up  to  **Hi8  Honor,"  to  right  some 
Injury  done  "by  "A.  B."  to  *'C.  D.,"  or 
to  mete  out  justice  against  **John  Doe" 
far  some  crime  or  misdemeanor  perpe- 
trated "against  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  the.  state." 

The  first  great  event  of  the  year  was 
the  visit  of  the  Pan-American  Congress 
That  was  the  occasion  upon  which  '91 
first  distinguished  itself.  It  was  then 
that  our  eymphonic  yell  was  first  ren- 
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dered  before  the  public,  and  which 
together  with  our  Noble  canes  and 
soldierly  bearing  so  out-dazzled  *90 
and  captivated  the  distinguished  vis- 
itors. 

Soon  after  this  the  political  pot  was 
hung  tbefore  the  glowing  fireplace,  and 
various  factions  brought  their  fire- 
brands and  fanned  the  kindling  blaze, 
until  It  began  to  simmer  and  boll,  the 
main  object  being  as  usual,  the  cooking 
of  Michigan  goose.  January  11th, 
1890,  was  an  eventful  day.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  a  two- week's  awful 
struggle.  Four  mighty  forces  fought 
for  the  supremacy.  Michigan,  with 
W.  E.  Thompson  as  her  leader,  led  the 
charge,  closely  followed  by  trans-Mls- 
slsslppl,  led  by  C.  C.  Butler,  Illinois, 
by  J.  M.  Miller,  and  Ohio,  by  F.  A. 
Henry.  Backward  and  forward  the 
forces  surged  until  the  sun  going  down 
on  that  bloody  field  found  Illinois  oc- 
cupying the  temporary  vantage- 
ground,  with  trans-Mlsissippl  and 
Michigan  hovering  near.  January 
25th  witnessed  the  final  struggle. 
Again  the  forces  charged  as  before. 
Michigan  led  until  the  eighteenth  bal- 
lot, when  Ohio's  re-enforcements  ar- 
rived and  her  victorious  charge  be- 
gan. When  the  smoke  (i.  e.  the  dust 
in  the  lecture  room)  cleared  away, 
victory  perched  upon  Ohio's  banner, 
and  F.  A.  Henry  was  her  color-bearer. 
A  few  days  later  It  was  endeavored 
again  to  bring  together  the  shattered 
forces.  Two  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  to  elect  a  vice-president 
but  the  only  features  of  that  conflict 
were  the  over-ruling  of  Czar  Reed's 
decision  by  Czar  Henry,  and  the  fran- 
tic endeavors  of  Shlvely  to  vote  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  at  once. 
That  was  our  last  attempt  at  a  junior 
class  election.  A  truce  was  declared 
in  the  political  warfare  and  the  white 
dove  of  peace  hovered  unmolested 
about  the  law-building;  sectional  feel- 
ing was  obliterated,  and  all  were  unit- 
ed in  one  grand  endeavor  to  put  Nine- 


ty-one in  the  foremost  ranks  for  intel- 
lectual development,  college  spirit,  and 
department  pride. 

Even  in  our  junior  year  our  victor- 
ies began.  Not  alone  as  legal  lights 
did  we  excel.  We  shattered  the  pride 
of  the  haughty  Lits  at  every  opportu- 
nity. Ouj  base  ball  club,  though  yield- 
ing conrteously,  (perhaps  with  neces- 
sity rather  than  Inclination)  to  their 
elders,  the  Ninety  Laws,  nevertheless 
won  two  signal  victories;  the  first 
over  the  'Varsity  team  on  April  28th. 
'90,  by  a  score  of  3  to  2  in  a  hotly 
contested  game;  the  second  on  the 
memorable  May  30th,  when  ghoulish 
cravers  of  human  flesh  who  worship 
at  the  sbrine  of  Aesculapius  were  given 
an  allopathic  dose  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portions of  18  to  7.  For  lack  of  time, 
and  other  reasons,  it  is  thought  best 
not  to  follow  the  record  of  our  base- 
ball club  further. 

The  last  event  of  our  junior  year 
occurred  on  May  27th.  That  was 
Indeed  an  eventful  day,  (or  rather  an 
eventful  night)  and  one  long  to  be 
remembered.  That  night  we  went 
to  the  circus;  some  of  us  went  bath- 
ing; and  O'Neill  went  fcito  the  restau- 
rant business.  My  pen  trembles  with 
emotion  that  thrills  my  nervous  sys- 
tem as  I  recall  the  events  of  that 
night.  I  can  but  repeat  a  few  lines 
from  Tennyson's  **Charge  of  the  Stu- 
dent Brigade,"  which  contains  this 
vivid  description  of  the  scene  which 
occurred: 

"Showmen  to  the  right  of  them, 
(Showmen  to  the  left  of  us, 
Showmen  behind  us, 
Holler'd  and  thunder'd. 
Oh,  how  the  tent-pins  and  crow-bars 

whacked! 
Oh,     how     the     classic     skulls    were 

cracked! 
Oh,  how  the  silken  tiles  were  wrecked! 
Down  the  hill,  pell  mell. 
They  that  had  run  so  well. 
Rushed    through    the    barb- wire  fence 
Into  the  mud  canal. 
All  that  was  left  of  them, 
Left   of  Six  Hundred." 
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The  balance  of  the  year  was  unevent- 
ful and  we  soon  departed  for  our 
homes; 

MouTned  by  the  Profs,  whom  we 
loved  so  well; 

Mourned  by  the  Ck)-eds.  (whom  we 
loved  tbetter  still); 

Mourned  by  the  merchants,  too 
numerous  to   tell; 

And  mourned  by  our  landladies,  with 
her  three-story   bill. 

Some  went  to  show  parents  how 
much  they  had  learned; 

Some  to  be  book-agents,  from  back 
doors   to   be   spurned; 

Some  in  justices'  courts  became  fam- 
ous the  world  over. 

Some  entered  offices  and  their  life's 
work  begun; 

Some  to  make  money,  some  to  have 
fun; 

All  anxious  to  "return  on  the  first 
of    October. 

Vacation  over  two  hundred  and 
eleven  of  the  "old  guard"  returned 
and  with  them  came  sixty-two  indi- 
viduals whom  we  first  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  and  then  with  respect, 
who  ore  known  to  fame  as  the 
"One-year   men." 

To  attempt  to  record  the  history 
of  our  senior  year  would  be  impos- 
sible, as  well  as  unnecessary;  you 
are  all  familiar  with  it  and  the  world 
will  soon  'be  listening  to  it  with  won- 
der and  astonishment.  I  can  but 
mention  a  few  of  the  events  between 
the  time  we  first  re-assembled  to  hear 
the  grand  and  inspiring  words  from 
the  lips  of  our  esteemed  Professor 
Thompson,  till  we  left  the  lecture 
room  for  the  last  time  with  the  pur- 
poses of  our  lives  exalted  by  the  en- 
nobling thoughts  emanating  from  that 
same  master-mind.  How  our  joy 
knew  no  bounds,  and  our  demonstra- 
tions of  approval  no  end  when  we 
learned  of  the  (promotion  to  the  high- 
est iK)sltlon  in  the  department,  of  our 
beloved  Professor  Knowlton,  whose 
personal  magnetism  and  indomitable 
energy  have  touched  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  the  heart  of  every  lover  of 
legal  lore,  and  Imbued  It  with  higher 
aspirations;     how    we  have   watched 


over  the  erring  juniors  and  guided 
their  foot-steps  from  the  dangers  that 
He  in  the  paths  of  those  who  enter 
post-office  rushes,  carry  "ponies"  In 
their  (pockets,  or  wear  plug  hats  pre- 
maturely; <how  we  set  them  a  good 
example  by  electing  all  our  class  of- 
ficers in  one  day,  for  the  fh-st  time  in 
the  history  of  the  law  department, 
and  added  dignity  and  honor  to  the 
class  by  choosing  one  of  our  ablest 
and  most  popular  members  for  our 
chielf-executlve;  how  we  triumphed 
over  the  narrow-minded  members  of 
the  Llts,  expunged  traditional  unjust 
discriminations,  and  placed  the  law 
department  on  equal  footing  on  the 
Dally  board.  In  the  Oratorical, 
Athletic  and  Lecture  Associations; 
how.  In  the  oratorical  contests  our 
banner  was  first  raised  over  the  U.  of 
M.,  and  later  imfurled  to  the  breezes 
over  four  great  colleges  by  our  A.  C. 
Gormley;  and  how,  under  the  efficient 
management  of  our  own  "Howdy" 
Abbott,  and  by  the  assistance  ot  the 
renowned  L.  I.  Abbott.  Kelly  and 
Bouer,  the  U.  of  M.  base  ball  club  has 
become  celebrated  at  home  and  abroad 
and  "brought  everlasting  fame  to  them- 
selves and  the  University. 

Had  I  time  I  would  speak  of  our 
local  organizations,  of  the  Cooley  Club 
the  Maxwell  Club,  the  Mutuals,  the 
Porlimentary  Club  and  the  Sears 
Blackstonian  Club,  whose  fame.  Duvall 
says,  "will  be  handed  down  to  poverty 
and  be  known  through  all  ages;"  how 
the  Jeffersonian  society  has  been  lift- 
ed out  of  the  slough  of  despond  and 
placed  In  the  foremost  ranks;  and  liow 
the  banner  of  the  Webster,  which  has 
ever  floated  over  all,  has  b.^en  raised 
still  higher. 

I  would  tell  you  of  the  advent  of  the 
'*Sixty-day  man",  and  his  remarka- 
ble resemblance  to  Judge  Maxwell; 
of  Benson's  patriotic  oration  on  the 
cars  returning  from  Detroit;  of  the 
man  who  yelled  "repeat"  when  Pro- 
fessor  Griffin   chided  us;     of   our   ex- 
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perience  with  the  milltla-man's  mus- 
ket which  Bill  Nye  pronounced  to  be 
the  most  "striking  thing  in  Ann  Ar- 
bor;" of  Park's  gallant  endeavors  to\ 
tax  old  bachelors  ior  the  support  o!  old ' 
maids;  of  Knudson's  experience  with 
the  '^diamond  ring;*'  and  of  Rosen- 
bluth's  rebuke  of  the  **hyenas*'  while 
reciting  -in  Evidence. 

I  would  tell  you  of  Tewksbury's  sur- 
prise on  hearing  his  name  called  in 
the  midst  of  a  sound  slumber  in  quiz; J 
how,  'by  the  presence  of  mind  of  ona 
of  the  lecturers.  Pray  was  prevented 
from  breaking  his  neck  while  taking 
excureions  into  the  * 'land,  of  nod"  dur- 
ing lectnre;  how  Port^^ 'became  fa-j 
mou«  as  an  impromptu  speaker;  how' 
Snlvley  gave  to  the  world  a  new  defi- 
nition of   "night-time;"    how  we  all| 


took  a  back  seat  at  Dr.  Ew ell's  "post 
mortem;"  and  lastly,  how  we  fearless- 
ly met  the  fierce  fusilades  of  questions 
put  (by  the  Washtenaw  county  bar 
examiners,  and  were  admitted  to  that 
august  body— the  Michigan  Bar.  The»e 
are  (but  a  few  of  the  things  that  I 
would  relate  had  I  time  but  I  must 
forego  the  pleasure.  I  will  now  weary 
you  with  a  few  statistics  which  our 
statistician  has  collected  for  the  oc- 
casion: 

By  the  registration  28  states  and 
territories  and  two  foreign  countries 
are  repreeented  in  the  class;  of  the 
United  States,  Michigan  leads  with  70, 
Illlnola  sends  32,  Ohio  26,  and  Indiana 
10;  of  the  foreign  states,  Ontario 
sends  7,  Japan  4,  and  New  Brunswick 
2.  Twenty  one  of  the  class  are  of 
foreign  birth.  In  personal  appearance 
we  are  much  varied,  a  slight  prefer- 
ence being  «ihowu  blue  eyes  and  brown 
hair.  "Six  of  the  class  wear  beards 
and  147  mustaches.  Twenty -eight  are 
married  and  29  young  Americas  al- 
ready have  the  honor  to  call  a  *9X 
Law  "father."  The  average  age  is  24 
yeaiw;  the  "father"  of  the  class  be- 
ing Donovan,  44  years,  and  the  "in- 
fant" Dundey,/19  years  and  3  months. 


The  average  weight  is  155  lbs.;  the 
lightest,  Lewis,  112  lbs.;  and  the  hea- 
viest, Sutherland,  250  lbs.  and  8  oz. 
We  are  a  very  "tall"  class  there  being 
42  who  are  six  feet  high  and  over; 
the  tallest  being  our  poet  and  ex-pres- 
jldent,  Henry,  who  loolus  down  from 
Ian  altitude  of  6ft.  6ln.  upon  the  **pig- 
my,"  Masumoto,  14  Inches  below  blm. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  two  of  the 
class  are  church  members,  of  whom 
29  are  Methodists,  23  Presbyterians, 
and  the  balance  divided  among  16 
other  denominatlonfi.  Two  hundred 
[and  thirty  four  are  independents  and 
89  members  of  fraternities.  Thirty- 
seven  are  members  of  the  Jeffersonlan 
society  and  52  of  the  Webster.  Those 
who  express  a  choice  as  to  politics 
are  divided  as  follows:  Republicans 
133,  Democrats  85,  and  Prohibition- 
ists 12.  The  three  favorite  candidates 
of  the  Repuibllcans  for  President  In 
1892  «re:  Blaine  81,  Harrison  80.  and 
Alger  3;  of  the  Democrats:  Cleve- 
land 71,  Palmer  2,  and  McGlnty  1. 
The  three  leaders  In  'the  vote  for  the 
greatest  living  American  statesman 
are:  John  G.  Carlisle  7,  Grover  Cleve- 
land 15,  and  James  G.  Blaine  178. 
Eighty-four  of  the  class  claim  their 
favorite  beverage  l^  Huron  river  water, 
the  Taa lance  being  divided  among  25 
other  beverages,  ranging  fronji  the  16 
men  who  drink  beer  down  to  the  one 
man  whose  choice  is  the  "same  as  the 
majority  of  our  convivial  friends  in  the 
literary  department."  As  to  the  fav- 
orite college  newspaper,  the  Chron- 
Icle^Argonaut  has  17  admirers  and 
the  U.  of  M.  Dally  174. 

The  favorite  text-book  writer  Is 
Judge  Cooley;  Blackstone  Is  second 
choice,  and  Bishop  and  Kent  tie  for 
third  place.  Qulgley's  favorite  Is  the 
man  who  handles  the  lecture  type- 
writer; Waller  refuses  to  express  a 
choice  "for  fear  the  others  will  f.-el 
bad."  Fifty-seven  have  derived  the 
most  benefit  from  the  Michigan  re- 
ports, 31  from  New  York  and  23  from 
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the  United  States  supreme  court  re- 
I»ort8.  Hepburn  thinks  he  derives  the 
most  benefit  from  the  reports  from 
home,  when  the  enciosed  draft  Is  larice 
enough;  Johns,  from  the  quiz-mas- 
ter's reports  on  the  bulletin  board; 
Piersol,  from  report  of  exams,  passed 
(Griffin's  public  reviews  excepted); 
Francis,  from  the  "Lecture  Publishing 
Co.'s"  reports;  Slack  and  Piatt  from 
the  ba^e-ball  reports,  the  latter  to  the 
amount  of  $150.  Base  ball,  tennis 
and  readin>5  are  our  favorite  pastimes; 
Curtis  says  his  is  bohning  Federal 
Jurisprudence;  Benz,  sleeping  in  lecture 
room;  Baldwin's  is  boltinj?  lectures; 
Devan's  is  eating,  and  Sutton's  is  the 
study  of  human  nature  when  the  sur- 
roundings are  satisfactory. 

Thirty-eight  contemplate  taking  a 
post-graduate  course,  80  of  whom  fa- 
vor the  U.  of  M.,  two  Columbia,  one 
Harvard,  and  one  Union  College  of 
Law.  The  cost  of  the  law  «ourse 
ranges  from  $125.  to  $1,500.  per  yar, 
the  average  cost  being  $441.52,  in- 
cluding travelling  expenses  which  is, 
in  many  cases,  quite  an  item.  On 
leaving  the  University  all  but  seven 
intend  to  practice  law,  three  are  un- 
decided, and  the  other  four  will  be- 
come Journalists,  pettifoggers  and  lum- 
ber and  real  estate  dealers.  Pether- 
bridge  and  Low  have  distinguished 
themselves  'by  having  the  longest  and 
shortest  names  in  the  class. 


And  now,  my  classmates,  I  must 
bring  this  checkered  narrative  to  a 
close  but  before  doing  so  It  becomes 
my  painful  duty  to  record  two  sad 
incidents.  Death,  with  sharpened 
sickle  came  into  our  midst  In  our  Jun- 
ior year  and  took  from  our  ranks, 
without  a  moment's  warning,  one  of 
our  brightest  and  most  highly  respect- 
ed members,  Mr.  H.  H.  Owen.  Again, 
only  a  few  i months  since,  it  came  with 
summons  no  less  sudden,  and  called 
to  his  higher  reward  that  polished 
scholar  and  able  advocate.  Professor 
William  P.  Wells,  whom  we  all  rever- 
enced and  adored  and  whose  worthy 
example  is  a  shining  light  to  guide 
our  future  lives  through  the  paths 
that  lead  to  the  posts  of  honor  in  the 
grandest  of  all  professions.  The  last 
act  of  '91  was  its  grandest.  In  hang- 
ing the  beautiful  portrait  of  Professor 
Wells  upon  the  walls  of  the  law  lecture 
room  we  have  at  least  acknowledged 
the  debt  we  owe  to  Professor  Wells 
and  to  all  the  Law  faculty. 

I  have  no  further  encomiums  to  pass 
uipon  the  claas  of  '91.  The  first  page 
of  our  life's  record  has  been  completed, 
and  deapite  the  occasional  blots  and 
blotches,  we  are  proud  of  it.  The 
succeeding  pages  will  be  rapidly  added, 
but  this  voluminous  task  I  leave  to  the 
historian  of  the  future. 
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[Owing  to  the  unveiling  of  a  portrait  of  the 
late  Professor  William  B.  Wells,  the  gift  of  the 
Law  Class  of  '91,  to  the  Law  Department,  at  the 
close  of  the  Class  Day  exercises,  the  different 
pieces  on  the  program  were  shortened.  This 
address  is  given  as  delivered  and  not  as  origi- 
nally written.] 
Fellow  Classmates: 

In  a  recent  newspaper  there  is  a  story 
of  a  boy  whose  ambition  to  be  a  lawyer 
was  so  strong  that  he  agreed  to  work  for 
a  village  pettifogger,  without  other  con- 
sideration than  the  legal  education  to  be 
received.  When  he  returned  home  after 
the  first  day's  work,  his  father  anxious- 
ly inquired:  *'Well,  how  d'yer  like 
the  profession  of  law?"  **  It's  not  what 
it's  cracked  up  to  be,'*  replied  the  boy 
solemnly,  "I'm  sorry  I  learnt  it.*' 

The  members  of  a  graduating  law 
class,  however,  realize  that  the  profes- 
sion of  law  cannot  be  learned  in  a  day. 
Nor  is  the  profession  of  law  a  trade  re- 
quiring a  definite  amount  of  prepara- 
tion, but  it  is  especially  a  vocation  for 
the  student.  Nevertheless  our  graduat- 
ing marks'the  beginning  of  a  new  era, — 
an  era  when  a  neglected  task  will  not 
simply  mean  humiliation  in  the  quiz, 
but  may  defeat  justice;  when  a  well 
prepared  case  will  not  mean  merely  a 
moot  club  victory,  but  the  vindication 
of  right  and  possibly  the  establishing  of 
a  precedent;  an  era  when  we  are  to 
demonstrate  whether  we  have  the  phy- 
sical, the  mental,  and  the  moral  forti- 


tude to  baflfie  the  waves  of  legal  compe- 
tition that  are  forever  dashing  youthful 
hopes  upon  the  beach  of  some  humbler 
calling. 

What  the  result  will  be  we  do  not 
know,  but  to-day  we  countenance  nei- 
ther regrets  for  the  past  nor  misgivings 
for  the  future.  Memory,  hopes,  and 
sentiment  form  the  trident  sceptre  with 
which  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops  rules 
the  undulating  emotions  of  this  occa- 
sion. Memory — the  vivid  image  of  the 
chain  of  glittering  links  that  connects 
our  beginning  in  the  Law  Department 
with  the  completion  of  the  course  of 
study.  Hope,  the  aspiration  to  prove 
worthy  of  the  exalted  profession  of  law 
and  to  make  the  largest  class  ever  grad- 
uated from  an  American  university  less 
remarkable  for  numbers  than  for  a  dis- 
tinguished representation  at  the  bar  and 
on  the  bench.  Sentiment — we  can  not 
without  sadness  bid  farewell  to  our  in- 
structors, our  companions,  and  our  asso- 
ciates. The  days  that  are  gone  crowd 
upon  us  now  with  the  vividness  and  the 
sadness  described  in  **  The  Princess :  " 

*'  Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail. 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under- 
world ; 
Sad  as  the  last  that  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more." 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  time  to 
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form  resolutions  to  be  kept  throughout  judges  are  the  Atlantes  who  uphold  the 
life.  American  republic,  and  the  local  judges 

It  is  said  that  the  profession  of  law  is  are  the  tutelary  guardians.  One  of  our 
overcrowded.  There  are  in  the  United  duties  is  to  use  whatever  influence  we 
States  about  seventy  thousand  lawyers,  may  ^odsess  for  the  election  or  the  ap- 
the  largest  percentage  of  any  country  in  pointment  of  the  most  honorable  and  ca- 
the  world ;  and  in  proportion  to  popula-  pable  men  to  the  judiciary.  If  thev 
tion  five  times  as  many  as  in  France,  weigh  impartially  the  claims  of  all  thev 
and  six  times  as  many  as  in  Germany,  must  be  beyond  the  control  of  partisan 
But  this  excess  in  competition  is  not  spirit  and  the  dictations  of  corporations, 
without  advantages  for  those  who  perse-  Another  duty  is  that  of  taking  an  in- 
vere  in  the  profession,  for  competition  terest  in  legislation.  The  great  economic 
has  always  been  the  friction  that  pol-  ^^^  political  problem  for  our  gener- 
ished  the  mechanism  of  great  minds.  It  fttion  is  the  increasing  of  pauperism  on 
may  drive  a  man  into  a  specialty,  ami  it  ^^^  one  hand  and  of  vast  fortunes  on  the 
will  unless  he  is  versatile;  but  even  other.  Under  the  Jewish  theocracy  the 
there  it  has  the  advantage  of  making  property  was  re-divided  every  fifty 
him  thorough,  for  a  lawyer  must  survey  years.  Under  Lycurgus  in  Sparta  each 
the  whole  field  in  which  he  acts  and  be  fanaily  possessed  an  equal  share  of  land 
able  to  attack  or  defend  as  there  may  which  could  not  be  alienated.  The  In- 
be  opportunity  or  necessity.  In  the  fa-  ^^^  of  Peru  had  in  operation  many  of 
mous  collection  of  historical  pictures  at  *^®  ideas  of  Bellamy.  And  it  is  safe  to 
Versailles  there  is  a  large  painting  of  a  ^*y  ^^^^  *^he  people  of  this  country  ani- 
battlefield,  the  central  figure  upon  mated  by  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
which  is  a  soldier  aiming  a  musket.  No  equality  which  are  the  foundation  of  the 
matter  at  from  what  standpoint  you  government  will  not  permit  the  Ameri- 
view  the  picture  the  soldier  is  shooting  ^an  democracy  to  degenerate  into  a  pe- 
towards  you — even  if  you  walk  from  one  cuniary  aristocracy.  Our  republic  is  a 
end  of  the  picture  to  the  other  the  mus-  delusion  and  a  misnomer  if  we  hail 
ket  follows  you.  The  artist  unwittingly  Mammon  as  King.  But  what  is  the  so- 
painted  a  lawyer  defending  Justice  lution?  Perhaps  some  modification  of 
against  an  attack  from  any  direction.  ^^e  principle  of  primer  seizin  would  less- 
But  even  of  more  importance  than  an  sen  the  burden  of  taxation  and  in  some 
advocate  is  a  true  and  able  Judge.  Ac-  manner  rectify  the  e\il.  It  would  be 
cording  to  Alexander  Johnston  the  most  visionary  to  hope  for  an  absolute  solu- 
important  creation  of  the  Constitution  tion,  but  in  so  far  as  a  solution  is  practi- 
was  the  federal  judiciary.  Without  the  enable  it  will  be  legal  in  its  nature.  As 
federal  judiciary  the  war  of  the  Revolu-  Professor  Thompson  told  us  Thursday 
tion  would  have  been  in  vain ;  and  with-  evening,  if  Labor  and  Capital  are  ever 
out  the  ability  and  the  integrity  which  brought  together,  the  lawyers  will  be  at 
characterize  the  federal  judges  the  Un-  the  wedding.  The  great  modern  move- 
ion  even  now  would  be  insecure. "  And  ment  towards  equality,  though  it  may 
a  corrupt  or  incapable  county  and  state  temporarily  recede,  will  never  stop  un- 
judiciary  associated  with  liberty  make  til  the  spirit  of  our  class  motto  is  real- 
an  inconsistent  chimera.    The  federal   ized  and  law  does  conform  to  reason. 
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**In  seekinfiT  knowledge,  thon  art  wise;  in 
imaidnlnsr  thou  haat  attained  it,  thou  art  a 
fool.'  — Rahbi-lei-Azzia. 

*'In  the  long  run  men  hit  only  what  they  aim 
at." — Thoreau. 


Some  one  has  said  that  the  question 
why  a  certain  noun  is  masculine,  or 
feminine,  or  neuter,  **mav  brin«  to  de- 
spair the  most  learned  grammarian.** 
An  almost  equally  prolific  source  of 
despair  is  the  lack  of  a  neutral  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  singular.  It  will 
hardly  be  allowed  to  designate  the 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
as  "/i€.*'  A  recent  work  treats  of  woman 
not  only  in  society,  philanthropy,  and 
poetry,  but  as  well  in  science,  in  art,  in 
medicine,  in  business,  as  inventors,  as 
journalists,  as  printers,  as  historians,  as 
travelers,  and  as  successfully  filling  an 
even  baker's  dozen  of  other  occupations, 
covering  almost  the  entire  field  of  bread- 
winning  activity.  Our  Alma  Mater  is 
the  demonstration  of  the  success  of  co- 
education. So  far  from  co-education 
resulting  in  any  loss  of  respect  between 


the  sexes,  the  very  reverse  is  true ;  and 
J  venture  the  statement  that  in  no  insti 
tution  of  learning  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  does  woman  command  more  re- 
spect or  is  there  a  higher  appreciation 
of  her  dignity  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
woman.  So  when  I  say  **he,*'  I  include 
**her,''  and  when  I  say  "man"  I  include 
'*woman,*'  wherever  the  connection  will 
allow. 

In  early  days  in  the  west,  a  man  hung 
out  a  shingle  on  a  two-story  log  house, 
announcing  that  the  hotel  was  now 
ready  to  receive  guests.  The  miners 
and  the  cattle  men  were  his  only  patrons, 
till  one  day  they  were  electrified  by  the 
appearance  on  a  peg  of  a  high  silk  hat. 

The  evening  always  saw  the  hotel 
steps  transformed  into  a  forum.  On  this 
particular  evening  the  discussion  was 
upon  the  relative  merits  as  humorists  of 
Mark  Twain  and  Josh  Billings.  Bill 
Nye's  star  was  not  yet  shining  brilliant- 
ly. A  sheep-herder  was  maintaining  the 
superiority    of    Josh    Billings.     What 
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could  be  more  l)riefly  to  the  point  than 
Billing's  prescription  for  a  kicking  cow, 
— "Spike  her  heels  down!'*  His  oppo- 
nents were  silenced  but  not  convinced, 
and  they  appealed  to  the  owner  of  the 
silk  hat,  who  had  "been  to  college,"  to 
settle  the  disputed  point.  He  graciously 
complied  with  the  request;  and  from 
then  on  elected  himself  oracle  of  the 
crowd.  Was  horse  flesh  the  subject  of 
the  evening's  discussion  ?  He  explained 
the  horse  and  his  diseases.  Was  it  the 
possibility  of  fissure  veins?  He  ex- 
plained fissure  veins.  Was  it  irrigation  ? 
He  told  of  its  effects  on  soils,  on  the 
atmosphere,  on  vegetation,  on  climate 
in  general,  and  of  its  legal,  social  and 
moral  aspects.  Was  it  the  "round-up* * 
where  he  had  never  been  ?  He  was  per- 
fectly at  home  in  the  discussion.  Was 
it  hunting  or  fishing?  No  one  knew 
more  of  the  habits  of  game  than  he. 
Was  it  trade,  politics,  science,  religion,— 
he  covered  each  subject  with  his  ipse 
dixit. 

And  so,  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week,  he  babbled  joyously  on.  "How 
fortunate,'*  he  soliloquized  that  I  came 
to  this  community.  How  these  simple, 
good-hearted  people  hang  upon  the 
words  of  wisdom  that  almost  uncon- 
sciously drop  from  my  lips  like  refresh- 
ing dew.  Surely  providence  was  good  to 
these  people  in  sending  me  here.  I  have 
knowledge.  I  am  as  bright  as  a  new 
dollar.  I  am  cherry  as  a  lark.  And  I 
am  not  proud,  or  haughty,  or  reserved. 
I  am  doubtless  a  great  blessing  to  those 
about  me."  And  the  same  evening  they 
tarred  and  feathered  him,  because  hu- 
man patience,  even  in  the  west,  haa  a 
limit. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  feeling  that 
colleges  breed  impractical  witlings.  "Of 
all  horned  cattle,"  says  Horace  Greeley, 
"a  college    graduate    in  a    newspaper 


office  is  the  worst."  A  charming 
maiden,  with  deep  blue  eyes  and  golden 
hair,  went  out  from  Vassar  bent  on  pur- 
suits scientific.    She  went  about 

"Chipping  off  bits  of  rocks," 

In  a  little  black  box, 

With  a  little  geological  hammer. 

But  the  poet  sadly  adds,  "She 
didn't  know  chicken  from  turkey." 
Another  tried  to  console  her  uncle  who 
was  mourning  the  loss  of  a  valuable  Jer- 
sey cow.  She  said,  "I  am  so  sorry, 
uncle,  that  you  have  lost  ?itm.^^ 

It  is  sometimes  felt  that  the  college 
graduate  is  almost  inevitably  an  obstruc- 
tionist. Frequently  he  is  mirrored  in  the 
man  who  always  took  off  his  hat  with 
profound  respect  whenever  he  ventured 
to  speak  of  himself.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  vessel 
driven  by  steam.  Dr.  Lardner,  an  En- 
glish college  graduate,  wrotea  pamphlet 
proving  that  no  steamer  could  ever  cross 
the  Atlantic;  and  the  pamphlet  came 
over  in  the  first  steamer  that  crossed. 
About  the  same  time,  another  English- 
man of  education,  an  Earl  skice,  said 
"They  talk  of  bridging  the  Atlantic  by 
steam ;  I  will  eat  the  boiler  of  the  first 
steamer  that  ever  crosses' the  Atlantic !" 
When  Robert  Stevenson,  son  of  the  in- 
ventor of  the  locomotive,  attempted  to 
run  the  London  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
way to  Northampton,  the  men  of  educa- 
tion opposed  the  scheme,  and  sent  the 
road  to  a  point  five  miles  distant.  And 
even  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  a  university  town,  an 
electric  railway  has  a  hai:d  struggle 
against  injunctions. 

It  is  not  uncommonly  felt  that  college 
men  shirk  their  political  responsibilities. 
An  anonymous  writer  in  Scribners  has 
devoted  a  commencement  address  to  an 
appeal  to  college  men  to  take  a  part  in 
politics.    And  the  appeal  tells  how  little 
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interest  college  men  do  take  in  this 
science  so  full  of  destiny,  presenting 
problems  worthy  the  mind  of  a  Webster. 
Bryce  says  in  his  American  Common- 
wealth, ** During  the  American  Civil 
War  the  working  class  of  England  stood 
for  the  North,  a  majority  of  the  so-called 
educated  class  for  the  South.  And  the 
abolishionist  movement  in  America  it- 
self was  stronger  among  the  less-edu- 
cated than  in  the  best-educated  classes.'* 
In  another  place  he  says  that  education 
often  fills  the  college  man  ''with  a  vain 
conceit  of  his  own  competence,  which 
closes  his  mind  to  argument  and  to  the 
accumulating  evidence  of  facts.**  And 
this  paradox,  he  adds,  **Is  not  in  the 
statement,  but  in  the  facts.  Nearly  all 
political  and  social  causes  have  made 
their  way  among  the  middle  or  humbler 
classes.**  Wendell  Phillips*  oration  on 
**The  Scholar  in  a  Republic*'  is  one  long 
arraignment  of  the  sloth,  the  timidity, 
and  the  exaggerated  conservatism  of  the 
college  man. 

The  charge  might  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended, and  the  college  man  might  have 
to  plead  guilty  to  the  counts.  Yet  the 
college  graduate  has  his  right  to  be  and 
his  place  to  fill.  Bryce  says  again  that 
while  reforms  have  to  depend  upon  the 
middle  classes,  **The  original  impulse 
which  has  set  the  cause  in  motion,  the 
inspiring  ideas  Uiat  have  drawn  men  to 
it,  have  no  doubt  come  from  lofty  and 
piercing  minds,  and  minds  generally  be- 
longing to  the  cultivated  classes.** 
Emerson  said  before  the  united  literary 
societies  of  Dartmouth,  **The  scholar 
may  lose  himself  in  schools,  in  words, 
and  become  a  pedant;  but  when  he 
comprehends  his  duties,  he,  above  all 
men,  is  a  realist  and  converses  with 
things.**  Witness,  Burke,  Erskine,  Pitt, 
Broagham,  and,  in  our  own  country, 
Webster,  Sumner,  Phillips,  and  scores 


of  others.  When  the  new  York  mer- 
chants, after  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  re- 
voked their  resolution  and  decided  to 
continue  to  import  from  England,  restric- 
ting only  tea,  the  students  of  Princeton 
burned  their  letter  by  the  hands  of  the 
hangsman.  The  class  of  sixty-two  placed 
that  boulder  on  the  campus  to  commemo- 
rate their  class  name.  When  the  call 
came  to  perpetuate  their  country,  they 
laid  aside  books.  They  shouldered  the 
musket,  and  were  marched  hundreds  of 
miles  to  be  stood  up  in  a  line  and  shot 
at.  They  entered  the  fever  swamp. 
They  sufl'ered  in  the  camp  hospital. 
Some  of  their  graves  are  marked  **l>n- 
known.**  But  hundreds  and  thousands 
who  had  never  seen  the  walls  of  a 
college,  did  as  nobly ;  and  the  gist  of  the 
whole  matter  is  summed  up  the  words 
of  President  Hulbert,  of  Middlebury 
College,  Vermont,  **In  taking  an  inven- 
tory of  a  man  it  is  a  matter  of  trivial 
moment  whether  he  graduated  from  this 
or  that  preparatory  school,  or  any 
preparatory  school;  from  this  or  that 
college,  or  any  college ;  the  plain,  blunt 
question  that  the  world  asked  yester- 
day, is  asking  to-day  and  will  ask  to- 
morrow, is,  What  of  the  man?  How 
much  is  there  of  liim,  and  in  him,  and 
to  him?  What  can  he  do?  do  in 
fields  of  labor?  do  at  the  bedside  of  the 
patient,  in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar?** 

The  diploma  is  not  the  magic  wand 
that  shall  open  to  us  the  doors  of  wealth, 
fame,  ease,  and,  least  of  all,  happiness. 
The  world  does  not  owe  us  a  living  be- 
cause we  are  college  graduates.  Very 
few  of  us  are  to  be  the  millionaires  of 
the  country.  Some  of  us  are  to  face 
starvation  in  an  ofiice  waiting  for  pa- 
tients or  clients.  The  most  of  us  will 
probably  earn  money  enough  to  feel 
decent,  and  do  enough  good  to  form  the 
skeleton  for  a  funeral  sermon.  The  very 
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possession  of  a  college  education  makes 
a  gap  between  us  and  the  "people.'* 
We  have  elected  for  ourselves  a   life 
that  may  be    as  lonesome   as  that  of 
Crusoe  before  Friday  came  to  keep  him 
company.    The  educated  man  is  forever 
doomed  to  be  misunderstood  and  a  man's 
foes  shall  be  those  of  his  own  household. 
The  savant  who  had  wrested  from  nature 
one  of  her  precious  secrets,   was  intro- 
duced to  the  inventor  of  the  latest  dance 
step  with  the  remark,  "You  inventors 
ought  to  know  each  other!"    He  is  the 
type  of  many  and  many  a  victim.     To 
a  centain  class  of  minds  Niagara  will  al- 
ways remain  'a  fine  place  to  wash  sheep.* 
"In  Darkest  England,**  and  "How  the 
Other  Half  Lives**  tell  an  awful  story  of 
terrible  suffering ;  yet  after  all  the  sub- 
merged tenth  is  not  the  only  part  of  the 
race  that  needs  attention.    The  greatest 
need  of  the  whole  race  is  a  clear  concep- 
tion, and  an  unyielding  grasp  of  high 
ideas.    The  rich  Italian  who  lives  in  a 
human  hog-pen  on    Halsted  Street  in 
Chicago  does    not    need  money.      He 
needs  Americanizing.    The  ideal  makes 
the  man.     Irving  paints  the  family  of  a 
false  ideal.     A  fortune  enabled  them  to 
buy  out  a  ruined  Nobleman.  They  came 
to  a  quiet  country  church,  on  a  still  Sab- 
bath morning.     "They  were  rolled  ma- 
jestically along  in  a  carriage  emblazoned 
with  arms.    The  crest  glittered  in  silver 
radiance  from  every  part  of  the  harness 
where  a  crest  could  possibly  be  placed. 
A  fat  coachman,  in  a  three-cornered  hat, 
richly  laced,  and  a  flaxen  wig,  curling 
close  around  his  rosy  face,  was  seated 
on  the  box  with  a  sleek  Danish  dog  be- 
side him.     Two  footmen,  in  gorgeous 
liveries,  with  huge  bouquets,  and  gold- 
headed  canes,  lolled  behind.      The  car- 
riage rose  and  sunk  on  its  long  springs 
with  peculiar  stateliness  of  motion.   The 
very  horses  champed  their  bits,  arched 


their  necks,  and  glanced  their  eyes  more 
proudly  than  common  horses.'*  The 
owners  of  this  equipage  had  stately 
chilliness  for  the  peasantry,  and  obse- 
quious courtesies  for  the  nobility.  It 
was  a  picture  of  the  "arrogant  little.** 

The  people  of  Michigan  have  given  us 
the  opportunity  for  getting  an  education 
at  a  price  that  is  comparatively  nominal. 
We  have  acquired  some  knowledge. 
Our  faculties  are  more  or  less  trained. 
The  deference  of  men  is  to  place  us  in 
positions  of  responsibility.  Traditions 
and  age  alone  do  not  make  a  university, 
for  the  University  of  Mexico  is  older  by 
fifty  years  than  Harvard.  We  may  very 
properly  take  a  just  pride  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,— the  largest,  and,  in 
some  respects  at  least,  the  best  of 
American  colleges.  We  owe  it  to  our 
Alma  Mater  to  make  the  very  best  of 
ourselves ;  and  the  ideal  makes  the  man. 
"For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take. 
For  soul  Is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make.' 

With  w^hat  ideals  shall  we  go  forth? 
It  depends  upon  us  *as  individuals.  One 
man  looked  westward  from  a  peak  of  the 
Wahsatch  Mountains  over  the  waters  of 
America's  Salt  Sea.  He  beheld  only 
the  sand  dunes,  the  salt  marshes,  and 
the  painful  glitter  of  the  sunlight  upon 
the  water.  Another  read  the  story  o 
the  recent  geologic  ages.  The  green  bil- 
lows of  the  same  sea  curled  into  foam, 
and  tossed  ashore  a  yacht,  and  beat  it  to 
pieces  upon  the  blue  limestone  of  the 
coast.  The  storm  broke  just  at  close  of 
day,  and  the  sun  went  down  in  a  blaze 
of  Jjlory,  painting  the  clouds  with  the 
gorgeous  colors  that  have  made  those 
sunsets  known  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Across  the  tops  of  the  whiten- 
ed billows  shot  tongues  of  flame,  and  in 
every  shower  of  spray  arched  miniature 
rainbows.  The  breakers  thundered  up- 
on the  flowing  sand  and  lined  the  beach 
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with  seething  foam.  They  dashed  pon- 
derously against  the  trembling  cliffs. 
They  bellowed  in  the  caverns.  There 
was  wild  beauty,  barren  grandeur, 
majestic  power !  One  man  beheld  only 
the  discomfort  of  the  coming  night  and 
the  loss  of  his  tobacco.  Another  beheld 
a  type  of  the  glory  of  the  Infinite,  and 
he  caught  an  idea  that  made  hiscanyass 
a  living  delight  to  hundreds.  On  a  De- 
cember night,  when  the  spray  thrown 
up  from  a  steamer's  prow  froze  in 
the  rigging  and  hung  in  icicles  from 
every  support,  the  captain  saw  in  Fred- 
eric Douglass  '*only  a  nigger,"  and  re- 
fused him  admittance  to  the  cabin. 
Wendell  Phillips  saw  in  him  a  man  and 
a  brother;  and  Phillips  remained  on 
deck  with  Douglass  through  the  bitter 
cold  of  that  long  night.  With  what 
ideals  shall  we  go  forth?  It  depends 
upon  us  as  individuals. 

Some  of  us  are  to  be  teachers.  And 
how  differently  that  word  affects  us.  To 
one  it  suggests  only  a  school  room,  a 
desk  in  one  end,  a  blackboard  of  mea- 
gre dimensions  behind  tlie  desk.  In 
front  of  it  rows  of  uninteresting,  listless 
scholars;  a  smoking  stove,  perhaps, 
throws  a  deeper  cloud  of  gloom  over  the 
scene.  The  teacher  is  a  mechanic  with 
out  the  interest  of  the  mechanic  in  his 
work.  He  is  a  drudge  who  works  for 
small  pay  and  less  thanks.  In  1837,  in 
a  summary  of  an  official  report  to  the 
government  of  France,  it  was  stated 
that  "The  teacher  was  often  regarded  in 
the  community  on  the  same  footing  aa 
the  mendicant,  and,  between  himself  and 
the  herdsman,  the  preference  was  for 
the  herdsman.*'  The  teacher  often 
seems  to  regard  himself  in  about  that 
way.  He  is  a  worker  in  a  shop  that 
he  would  leave  at  the  slightest  prospects 
of  a  better-paying  job.  He  is  one  piece 
in  a    vast   mechanism — the    education 


system— ^nd  he  makes  of  his  work  an 
endless  routine,  like  that  of  which  Em- 
erson says,  **The  incessant  repetition  of 
the  same  hand-work  dwarfs  the  man, 
robs  him  of  his  strength,  wit,  and  versa- 
tility, to  make  a  pin-polisher,  a  buckle- 
maker,  or  any  other  speciality.*' 

Teacher  I  To  another  the  word  calls 
up  a  long  procession  of  great  men  and 
women , — philosophers,  philanthropists, 
men  of  science,  and  men  of  letters. 
The  teacher  occupies  a  strategic  point  in 
the  education  of  the  race.  With  the 
deepest  concern  for  the  safety  for  our 
republican  form  of  government,  Wen- 
dell Phillips  said,  '^Education  is  the 
only  interest  worthy  the  deep  controll- 
ing anxiety  of  the  thoughtful  man." 
Horace  Mann  wrote,  '**Education  alone 
can  conduct  us  to  that  enjoyment  which 
is,  at  once,  best  in  quality  and  infinite 
in  quantity."  Plato  built  his  ideal  Re- 
public upon  broad  foundations  of  educa- 
tion, because  Plato  felt  what  Lebnitz 
wrote,  *'Give  me  for  a  few  years  the 
direction  of  education  and  I  will  agree 
to  transform  the  world." 

*♦  Dream  not  helm  and  harness 
The  sljrn  of  valor  true; 

Peace  hath  hlf^her  tests  of  manhood 
Than  battle  ever  knew." 

And  what  heroes  the  teacher  may  touch 
in  living  relation!  Comenius,  **that 
rare  genius,  that  gentle,  fertile,  univer- 
sal scholar,"  who  in  the  same  spirit  that 
sent  out  of  every  fifty  of  his  Moravian 
brothers  to  the  snows  of  Iceland  or  to 
the  wilds  of  America  as  missionaries, 
gave  himself  unreservedly  to  the  cause 
of  education.  Driven  acd  tossed  by 
every  wind  of  popular  feeling,  persecut- 
ed, exiled,  he  yet  held  on  his  determin- 
ed way  with  relentless  industry,  till 
England's  Parliament  invoked  his  aid, 
^Sweden  sought  him  to  write  her  text 
books,  and  America  asked  him  to  be- 
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come  president  of  Harvard  University. 
Pestalozzi,  the  second  evangelist  of 
modem  pedagogy,  burned  out  his 
life  in  trying  to  realize  impossible 
schemes ;  but  in  all  his  pathetic,  troubled 
life,  his  struggles  with  poverty  so  dire 
that  he  had  to  write  his  greatest  work 
in  the  blank  spaces  of  an  old  account 
book,  he  ever  kept  in  view  the 
loftiness  of  his  calling  as  a  teacher, — 
and  a  primary  teacher  at  that,— and  the 
eternity  of  his  work. 

Professor  Packard,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  work  on  Zoology,  says  of  man, 
** Whatever  his  physical  oritdn  may  have 
been,  (he)  has  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  capabilities  which  render  his 
nature  susceptable  of  endless  improve- 
ment, endowing  him  with  immortality 
and  all  that  it  involves.*'  And  Mrs. 
Jameson  wrote,  **The  true  purpose  of 
education  is  to  unfold  the  seed  of  immor- 
tality already  sown  within  us;  to  devel- 
op to  their  fullest  extent  the  capacities 
of  every  kind  with  which  the  God  who 
made  us  has  endowed  us.''  This  is  the 
teacher's  field.  Herbert  Spencer's 
words  are  true,  possibly  in  a  higher  and 
broader  sense  than  their  distinguished 
author  thought,  when  he  wrote,  **Edu- 
cation  is  preparation  for  complete 
living." 

Teaching  may  very  well  represent  the 
other  callings.  Is  the  graduate  to  be  a 
lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  preacher, — there  are 
possibilities  of  usefulness  that  extend  as 
far  as  imagination  can  take  its  flight. 
Is  he  to  be  an  engineer?  The  locomo- 
tive and  the  gang  plow  are  two  of  the 
most  wonderful  missionaries  the  world 
has  ever  seen ;  and  without  our  stupen- 
dous material  progress,  our  spiritual 
proerress  would  be  comparatively  noth- 
ing. The  one  is  part  of  the  other.  Is 
he  to  be  a  merchant?  He  enters  noble 
company.    Wealth  is  a  power  of  powers 


to-day.  Pitiable  the  man  who  despises 
it! 

But  in  whatever  wav  the  college  grad- 
uate elects  to  serve  his  race,  to  lower 
his  ideal  is  just  to  that  extent  to  lose 
himself.  When  William  E.  Dodge  died, 
a  merchant  prince,  his  fellow  merchants 
of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
erected  a  statue  to  his  memory.  "The 
merchant  stands  in  an  easy  attitude  on 
a  massive  pedestal,  crystal  clear  water 
trickling  at  his  feet,  the  brow  uncovered 
and  uplifted,  an  expression  of  resolute 
goodness  on  his  noble  face,  like  a  bene- 
diction in  bronze."  Did  they  erect  the 
memorial  because  he  built  the  Erie  Rail- 
road ?  Because  he  was  so  influential  in 
in  opening  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields? 
Because  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary?  Because 
he  gave  money  to  the  seminaries  at 
Princeton  and  New  Haven?  Because 
he  donated  sums,  ranging  from  thirty 
thousand  dollars  downward,  to  Wil- 
liams, Dartmouth,  Amherst,  Oberlin, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  colleges?  Be- 
cause he  founded  libraries  ?  Was  it  be- 
cause his  death  opened  to  view  an  ac- 
count book  that  showed  an  astonishing 
range  of  private  benevolences?  It  was 
no  one  of  these.  It  was  tlie  realized 
ideal  in  the  man  that  led  to  that  spon- 
taneous tribute  from  men  little  given  to 
sentiment. 

With  what  ideals  shall  we  go  forth  ? 
It  depends  upon  us  as  individuals. 
Whatever  they  may  be,  no  one  of  us 
can  afibrd  to  have  a  small,  mean  ideal. 
But  the  world  is  unconsciously  full  of 
small,  mean  ideals;  and  continually  is 
it  to  be  said  to  us  that  we  shall  think 
difl'erently  when  we  get  older.  Even 
now  we  can  catch  an  icy  vision  of  that 
calm,  self-complacent  smile  that  says, 
**0,  yes;  you  are  voung  yet.  Wait  a 
few  years!"   Sometimes  it  is  definitely 
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stated,  '*Five  years,"  '*Ten  years/' 
Those  days  are  coming,  and  they  are 
not  far  distant.  But  those  who  talk  in 
that  way  are  pretty  apt  to  be  old  men, 
or  small  men,  or  ignorant  men,  or  all 
three  combined,  in  the  most  comprehen- 
sive use  of  the  terms.  They  are  the 
cynics.  They  are  like  acid  poured  into 
milk.  They  are  smoke  to  the  eyes  and 
vinegar  to  the  teeth  of  every  noble  aspi- 
ration. In  their  worst  form  they  are  apt 
to  be  bachelors — though  the  sunshiny 
bachelors  of  our  own  faculty  somewhat 
weaken  the  proposition — and  in  their 
next  worst  form  old  maids-— old  maids 
who  eat  toast,  and  drink  tea,  and  keep 
a  cat,  and  order  the  first  sign  of  a  small 
boy  off  the  premises.  The  world  would 
be  poor,  indeed,  without  iU  old  maids. 
Florence  Nightingale,  Emily  Faithful, 
Mary  Lyon.  Sister  Dora — these  were  all 
old  maids. 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  cynics? 
Let  them  win  the  day?  Abandon  our 
ideals  ?  Far  from  it.  There  is  one  word 
that  Americans  hate  with  genuine 
hatred — intolerance.  Anid  yet  here  is  a 
place  where  we  may  properly  cultivate 
intolerance.  Put  Voltaire's  ignoble  cry 
to  a  noble  use,  ''Crush  the  wretch  !  " 

**So  close  Is  glory  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man ; 
When  duty  whispers  low,  *  Thou  must/ 

The  youth  replies,'  I  can.'  " 

Whether  we  will  or  not,  we  shall  in- 
fallibly realize  some  ideal.  In  1360, 
Timour,  a  Tartar  youth  of  twenty-four 
years,  became  chief  of  his  tribe.  He 
entered  upon  a  career  of  conquest  that 
laid  at  his  feet  the  whole  of  central  and 
western  Asia.  He  was  absolute  mon- 
arch from  the  Chinese  Wall  to  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  from  the  Siberian 
Steppes  to  the  Ganges.  He  subjugated 
two  hundred  millions  of  people.  In- 
stead of  the  forty  thousand  soldiers  of 


Alexander,  the  army  of  Timour  was 
estimated  at  from  six  hundred  thousand 
to  eight  hundred  thousand  fighting  men 
and  a  million  of  slaves.  Lamartine,  in 
his  History  of  Turkey,  makes  the  vivid 
remark  that  the  translator  omits,  **It 
was  not  war,  it  was  inundation  ?  It  left 
the  earth  dried  up  as  if  an  army  of 
locusts  had  passed.  To  subjugate  the 
men  of  the  East  Timour  knew  that  the 
sword  must  'glitter  and  strike  at  the 
same  time.'  And  he  built  a  palace  of 
marble,  'transparent  hke  alabaster, 
which  intercepted  the  cold  and  let 
through  a  softened  light  to  the  apart- 
ments.' Greek  painters  threw  upon  its 
frescoed  domes  colored  pages  from  the 
history  of  his  campaigns,  representing 
him  in  all  his  diversities  of  fortune, 
'from  the  condition  of  a  Tartar  shep- 
herd to  that  of  monarch  of  double  Asia.' 
And  he  afterward  gave  away  this  palace. 
When  his  infant  son  was  married  to  the 
infant  daughter  of  one  of  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Persian  frontier,  Timour  set  up  a 
throne  of  gold.  Crowns  of  diamonds 
were  placed  upon  the  heads  of  the 
children,  and  horns  full  of  precious 
stones  were  spilled  like  water  under 
their  feet.  The  marriage  tent  had  cur- 
tains of  woven  gold.  Its  dome  was  of 
lapis-lazuli,  *  wherein  incrusted  dia- 
monds represented  the  stars  and  con- 
stellations.' Over  it  was  a  large  pine- 
apple, chiseled  from  a  block  of  solid 
amber.  The  earth  was  carpeted  for 
miles  around,  and  there  were  streets 
and  avenues  of  censers  that  perfumed 
the  air  with  musk  and  ambergris." 

Timour  patronized  letters  and  science. 
He  attained  some  reputation  as  a  savant 
in  astronomy.  He  possessed  a  tolerant 
spirit  in  matters  of  religion,  but  was 
more  cruel  than  Nero  in  military  affairs. 
For  forty-four  years  he  was  a  triumph- 
ant conqueror.    Then  he  died ;  and  his 
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kingdom  went  to  pieces.     He  had  lived  "Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold, 

liii3  ideal,  all  unconscious,  perhaps,  that  ^^'"^"^  forever  on  the  throne; 

he  ever  had  an  ideal      And  he  who  lets  ^""^  ^^""^  scaffold  sways  the  future, 

ne  ever  naa  an  laeai.    Ana  ne  wno  lets  ^^^  behind  the  dim  unknown 

slip  the  golden  mom  of  youth  without  Standeth  God  within  the  shadow. 

electing  to  follow  the  true,  shall  uncon-  Keeping  watch  above  his  own." 

sciously  elect  to  follow  the  false. 
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BY   IDA   Z.    UIBBARD. 


Away  from  the  busy  world  of  care, 

Forth  Into  the  forest  glade  I 
Where  subtle  fragrance  fills  the  air, 

A  breath  of  peace  to  the  troubled  heart ; 
Where  sturdy  oaks  a  strength  impart 
That  leaves  no  room  for  dark  despair. 

Alas  I  from  the  gracious  sheltering  shade 

Gone  are  the  fairy  forms, 

Who  once  in  wildest  revel  played. 

Who  vexed  man's  mind, confused  his  tongue , 

Close  to  his  side  in  mlchief  clung. 

Till  over  all  a  spell  was  laid. 

Their  haunts  and  homes  deserted  lie : 
Still  now  their  elfish  glee. 

The  child  alone  with  eager  eye 
Now  seeks  among  the  shining  grass. 
Where  men  with  careless  footsteps  pass. 

Some  trace  e'en  faintly  to  descry. 

For  now  no  flowery  tinkling  bell 
Summons  at  midnight's  hour 
The  fairy  host  ftom  mossy  dell, 

To  follow  the  path  of  silvery  light, 

To  plan  revenge  in  elfish  spite, 
And  at  dawn  of  day  to  bid  farewell. 

Yet  now  a  fairy  still  may  sleep. 

Rocked  in  its  wind-swayed  couch. 

For  magic  influence  seems  to  creep 
From  ferns  with  gently  drooping  grace. 
And  myriad  buds  that  from  their  place 

Among  the  green  leaves  slyly  peep. 

In  truth  a  spirit  still  remains 
Noble  in  all  its  intent. 

Unbounded  are  its  fair  domains ; 
Where'er  a  throbbing  human  breast 
Makes  known  a  plaint  or  sad  request 

Its  voice  is  heard  in  moving  strains. 


It  asks  no  boon,  no  mood  It  craves. 
Busy  in  every  clime. 

In  the  stream  of  Lethe  the  heart  it  laves; 
Or  when  the  soul  too  slumberous  grows. 
This  charming  voice  a  new  tone  knows 

To  make  the  life  in  the  struggle  brave. 

'Tis  the  spirit  of  melody  divine. 
Living,  by  time  unharmed, 

Revealing  depths  of  a  golden  mine, 
Exhaustless  in  its  precious  notes, 
That  like  the  dancing  sunbeam's  motes, 

Change  at  a  breath  and  anew  combine. 

The  brown  wood-thrush  half  mad  with  glee 
Perched  on  a  swaying  bough, 

In  his  ruflied  throat  feels  an  ecstasy 
Which  swells  till  it  bursts  in  ringing  song. 
And  echoing  answer  sweeps  along 

From  every  songster  in  grove  and  lea. 

The  brook,  at  first  a  silent  stream. 

Laughs  now  and  joins  in  the  lays ; 
For  touched  by  the  voice,  as  from  a  dream, 

It  murmurs, sings,  caprice  It  plays; 

While  on  its  bosom  sunny  rays 
To  its  music  dance  in  their  flashing  gleam. 

But  changed  the  scene  when  with  wild  shriek 
Rushes  thro'  forest  glen 

The  roar  of  the  storm,  and  the  tree-tops  speak 
A  howl  of  anger,  a  wail  of  grief, 
A  mournful  tale  from  leaf  to  leaf. 

Till  dying  rage  again  grows  weak. 

Or  stand  by  mighty  ocean's  side, 
Gaze  on  its  foaming  crests — 

In  the  sound  that  moves  with  the  surging  tide 
Is  it  only  a  hollow  deafening  roar, 
A  monotonous  rolling  and  nothing  more 

That  wearies  the  hearts  that  near  it  abide? 
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Ah,  no !  for  here  the  same  sweet  voice 

Rides  o'er  the  dashing  spray— 
A  messenger  bold  to  the  hearts  of  Its  choice. 

To  the  maid  on  the  shore  a  glad  refrain 

Of  safe  return  of  love  again. 
What  tenderer  theme  to  make  her  rejoice? 

And  thus  to  every  changing  mood. 

Melody  answers  true, 
Sometimes  invoked,  sometimes  unwooed. 

At  times,  a  message  clear  defined; 

At  times  a  shadowy  half-dlvlued, 
When  lost  in  nature's  solitude. 

But  nobler  still  the  garb  it  wears 
Visiting  human  heart, 

A  comfort,  cheer,  and  peace  It  bears, 
A  warmth  to  natures  harsh  and  cold 
Inspiring  new  thoughts  for  the  old, 

Till  gone  are  all  perplexing  cares. 

Sometimes  come  moments  when  we  feel 
Thoughts  that  no  utterance  find. 

Upon  our  tongue  seems  placed  a  seal ; 
We  fain  would  rise  from  common  things, 
WouldMrlnk  from  the  Ideal  springs, 

And  yet  who  can  the  path  reveal? 

Then  touch  a  chord  of  harp  or  lute, 

Softly  in  tender  strain- 
To  our  touch  Its  strings  are  never  mute. 
But  in  responsive  thrills  It  wells 


From  struggling  heart,  and  rapturous  swells 
Translated  thought,  none  can  refute. 

In  depths  of  true  receptive  heart 
Nestling  it  seeks  a  home. 

And  the  life  it  inspires  becomes  a  part 
Of  the  grandest  theme— of  heavenly  love. 
Which  lifts  the  soul  to  realms  above 

Tho'  life  be  passed  in  busy  mart. 

And  thus  the  masters  of  music  and  song 

Their  message  gave  to  the  world — 
From  out  their  hearts  the  tbristlng  throng 
A  clear  pure  stream  of  melody  gushed 

And  bursting  its  bonds,  the  world  stands 

[hushed 
As  the  flood  divine  bears  the  soul  along. 

O,  wondrous  spirit,  marvelous  joy, 

Howe'er  thy  name  be  called, 
O,  dwell  In  our  hearts  from  day  to  day. 

Transform  our  harsh  discordant  vein 

Into  a  harmonizing  strain 
Of  love,  and  help  along  life's  way. 

And  when  the  last  full  notes  are  sung 

Here  on  this  earthly  sphere 
Then  let  the  band  wltli  heavenly  tongue 
Take  up  the  far  resounding  strain. 
Where  mortal  voice  must  dumb  remain. 
And  blend  in  harmony  complete 
The  work  in  earthly  toil  begun. 
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The  writlnj?  of  History  Is  one  of  the'  Room  A  address  on  *'cold  feet."  Of 
most  dajigerous  of  human  undertak-  coun*e,  we  were  Freehraen  at  first, 
Ings;  In  fax!t,  there  In  nothing  that  and  like  all  roc  1  Fresh.  slODd  in  niortnJ 
requires  so  much  caution,  so  much  ac-  fear  of  tutea,  took  **Hunke.v'8**  lec- 
curaev  of  judtfment,  as  this.  There  tures  on  French  literature,  sn-jled  when 
mnst  be  sweeping  genaralltljes  and  a  '^Tommy"  smiled,  and  wondered  how 
careful  consideration  of  details;  con-  **Denny"  had  escaped  matrimony, 
ilemnatlon  and  coramendatlou;  there  We  point  with  most  pride  to  our 
muKt  be  a  sarcasm  here  and  an  apol-  poUtlcal  doliiigs— they  wore  the  marvel 
ogy  there.  Eepeclally  are  these  re-  of  the  Unlven?ity  and  with  much  satis- 
marku  true  of  the  case  before* us.  Waa  faction  we  sec  our  worthy  example 
there  ever  such  a  difficulty  as  Is  pre-  peri)etuated  In  the  present  class  of 
seated  to  the  Historian  of  '91?     His    '94. 

preaiaturely  aged  appearance  can  be  The  Ann  Arbor  High  School  sent  In  a 
attributed  to  his  worry  in  preparing  gang  of  office-sharks,  Grand  llapids 
this  re:ord  of  our  doings  lor  four  years,  contributed  a  few  professional  wire- 
It  may  not  he  hard  to  write  of  the  pullers,  Illinois  sent  the  usual  quota, 
class  enriemtble,  but  what  are  we  to  say  and  from  the  Upper  Peninsula  came 
of  euc'h  a  creation  as  Krollk?  These  the  great  Father  of  political  bolters, 
minor  things  are  what  bother  us.  How  vivid  mu»t  those  meetings  In 
However,  we  have  done  our  be^st  to  Room  A  yet  be  In  our  memories! 
bring  together  the  scattered  fragments  The  maje^ic  Hieronymus  can't  es- 
of  the  history  of  a  great  class  and  to  cape  our  recollection;  the  i)olnts  of 
give  them  the  Justice  they  deserve.  order  of  Donohue,  and  the  dizzy    elo- 

We  came  In  212  strong,  Including  quence  of  the  man  who  "Is  stuck  on 
rtcovel,  and  after  receiving  our  con-  all  the  girls  that  ain't  stuck  on  him 
ditions  in  Math.,  costing  from  two  to  nnd  ain't  stuck  on  the  girls  that  are 
five  dollars  to  remove,  we  turned  our  stuck  on  him."  are  not  to  be  easily 
iittentlon— jsome  to  politics,  some  to  forgot't<Mi.  And  when  we  think  that 
tender  purguits,  some  to  foot-ball,  and  from  those  times  of  tumult  came 
Thayer  to  Miu»ic,  Geology  and  Sanl-  Machlave.ll  Lowenhaupt,  fatty  Blair, 
tary  Science.  Our  advent  was  au-  and  Burton,  men  whose  early  years 
Bpicious — ne%'er  before  had  there  en-  were  prophets  of  so  much  promise, 
tered  po  prepossessing  a  delegation  of  but  whotse  premature  decay  Is  pitiful. 
Co-eds;  the  examining  Profs,  were  car-  we  can  not  but  look  upon  the  old  days 
ried  away  with  our  ready  and  volu-  with  a  feeling  of  reverence, 
ble  way  of  doing  thlng.s— especially  There  was  much  keen  pleasure— the 
Defoe'fi — and  -even  Pirexy  gave  us  an  tribe  had  not  become  a  factor,  Clayton 
unusually    encouraging    word    In    his   had  not   been  deposed,  Bull's  electrl- 
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fylng  presence  was  upon  -the  scene  and 
Butzel  had  not  entered.  Yet  there 
were  some  drawbacks;  our  toast-mas- 
ter was  a  vexatious  question.  Tom 
Ccoley  persisted  In  making  speeches 
in  class  meeting,  **Zute"  Esters  made 
us  miserable  in  Math.,  and  those  who 
took  '^Dupy's'*  French  wished  they 
hadn't;    we  speak  for  the  plucked. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked 
that  we  took  a  part  in  tlie  rush  that 
fa'-l,  but  as  a  minute  consideration  of 
this  fact  can't  be  anything  but  pain- 
ful, we  will  dismiss  it  by  saying  that 
af.er  having  our  native  element  liter- 
ally ground  into  us  we  concluded  that 
(ooL-ball  i«  not  our  game. 

We  ireturned  in  the  autumn  of  '88  a 
saddened  class;  we  numbered  175,  the 
great  Scovel  had  left  us  and  Butzel, 
Willhartz  and  Krolik  bad  come  Into 
the  fold.  Politically  affairs  were  very 
quie  ;  '*Benny  Page,"  after  a  hard  con- 
test was  made  director  of  our  class 
de-stiny,  and  we  enjoyed  a  year  of 
quiet.  We  had  some  excitement,  how- 
ever, as  the  Juniors  who  went  over  the 
fence  can  testify.  During  the  year  was 
settled  the  vexatious  question  of  •91'8 
greate-st  living  male  beauty,  "Apollo" 
Lewis  and  ''long"  Hill  beiug  barred, 
and  to  the  honor  of  Hammond,  the 
consternation  of  Cheever,  and  the  utter 
disgust  of  "Ted"  Smith,  the  honor  was 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Abrani  ljinco!n 
Riker,  of  Pontiac.  In  passing  we 
might  eay  that  there  entered  a  Fresh- 
man c:a.^  that  year  and  a  greener, 
gawkler,  si  Iter,  f-esher  lot  of  Frrshmen 
never  pas  ed  t.i:  o  :gh  our  Alma  Plater's 
portals— R.  8.  Parmly,  "Hugo"  Pam 
and  "Toothpick"  Jerome  may  be  cited 
as  glittering  examples. 

We  rushed  again  as  Soph  mo  res  and 
did  nicely,  until  a  horde  of  the  *'un- 
wat^hed"  from  the  B!ackstone  shop 
across  the  way  came  in  and  turned 
things  against  us,  but  we  never  did 
say  much  about  our  football  powers; 
we  p'ay  nome  base-ball,  however. 
Our  Junior  year  was  what  may  be 


termed  one  of  preparation  for  our 
final  exit.  Intuitively  our  growing 
greatness  came  upon  us  and  we  were 
prepared  for  our  present  exalted  state 
ere  we  were  aware.  Everything 
seemed  to  work  toward  that  end; 
the  nine  took  In  CorneU  two  to  one; 
Jack  Jameson  captunad  the  Junior 
presidency,  '93  called  us  the  greatest 
class  on  earth;  Thayer  elected  a  snap; 
several  of  the  Profs,  were  married  and 
the  tribe  began  to  lay  wires  for  the 
Senior  camijiaign.  We  can't  begin  to 
enumerate  the  various  facts  that  tend- 
ed to  make  us  great  and  fit  for  the 
present. 

But  our  crowning  g!ory  was  vo 
come  when  we  could  Veel  the  earth 
shake  under  each  step  tak^n  (we  make 
tills  remark  In  deference  to  Giljson, 
Andrew  E.);  we  were  S.^niors  at  last, 
the  world  and  the  baseball  pennant 
were  at  our  ieet.  On?  who  has  never 
experienced  a  rt  a'  Senior  thrUl  can  not 
have  the  slightest  conception  of  Chad- 
boume's  feelings  as  he  -remarked:  **I 
now  Temove  my  hat  to  Prexy  and 
full  Profs,  ouly."  And  what  poor 
things  tutes  are  to  a  Senior!  How 
miserable  to  him  -is  the  crickety  old 
world  anyway!  How  much  better 
Prexy  could  direct  nffalrr*  if  Shoe- 
maker or  Reid  were  consulted 
Mow  and  then.  But  the  spirit 
of  ireform  did  not  seize  upon  us  all— 
we  Ijroflted  by  '90's  doleful  experience 
and  concluded  to  postpone  the  reno- 
vation for  a  time.  As  Seniors  we 
found  ourselves  146  strong,  the  great- 
est class  in  the  history  of  the  Uuiver- 
Blty  and  it  was  no  slight  honor  to  be 
graduated  with  the  largest  class  ever 
pent  out  from  the  Ll  erary Department. 
It  Is  not  le:s8  pleasing  io  comment 
upon  the  harmony  that  ha.s  prevailed 
throughout  the  past  year.  The  storm 
and  strife  of  our  Freshman  year  gave 
way  to  sunshine  and  calm  and  we  de- 
part rejoicing  In  the  knowledge  that 
the  hatchet  has  1>een  well  burled. 
Our   Senior   election  passed   off  most 
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pleasantly —the  tribe  made  a  last 
grand  stand,  but  defeat  came  and  the 
descejidants  of  the  great  law-giver 
banquetted  upon  the  proverbial  crow. 
We  are  loth  to  speak  of  our  po- 
litieal  hia»tory.  Fantology  i-s  denied 
by  Course  I.  in  EngllsJi  and  we  should 
certainly  be  guilty  of  their  fault  were 
we  to  treat  of  the  subject  alrea<iy 
men  loneJ^by  tho^Bpurio.is  historians 
Hammond  'and  S!io<Mnake.r.  The  com- 
bined effort  of  these  powers  appeared 
in  the  last  Castalian  and  bears  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  thelir  line  Ital- 
ian hands.  We  do  not  object  to  the 
U>j»  of  thuji'dor  we  suffer;  but  the  sur- 
reptitioiw  manner  by  whijch  It  was 
gotten  into  print,  its  malicious  tone, 
and  the  coiusequences  that  almost  at- 
tended it.  caufcic  lis  to  give  these  words 
of  oaution  and  comment. 

Of  couiree,  as  Seniors,  every  snap 
was,'OX)on  to  us.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  course  In  Sanitary  Science  was  a 
cruel  blow,  and  the  laments  that  fol- 
lowed tlie  announcement  of  this  nn- 
kiiHl  «ct  were  most  touching,  and  'tis 
said  that  Thorpe  hasn't  ceased  wail- 
ing yet. 

From  the  time  of  our  entrance  Ave 
were  the  recipients  of  •uncomplimen- 
tary remarks  concerning  our  athletics. 
Tliat  vulgarly  muscular  heterogeneity, 
ca  lei  'DO,  never  mla  e:l  an  opportunity 
to  tell  OS  tliat  we  were  weaklings, 
tliat  we  were  almost  as  bad  as  '80  and 
other  unkind  comparisons  were  made. 
But  how  things  do  change!  The  de- 
fpised  *91  at  last  awoke  to  her  powers, 
came  to  a  realization  of  her  latent 
strength  and  with  a  rush  did  what  '90 
never  did,  won  the  base-ball  cham- 
pionship of  tl.e  University;  and  with  a 
true  sense  of  our  athletic  greatness  we 
can  now  ask  that  blustering,  bluf- 
fing, boist-erous  '90  to  show  a  banner 
like  oxira  and  then  we  will  deign  to 
talk  athletics.  The  consolidation  of 
the  various  athletic  interests  is  due 
in  great  part  to  '91.  What  would  the 
Varsity    team   ever  have  done   in  the 


east  but  for  '91?  Who  sent  Cornell 
home  with  a  broken  back,  held  Yale 
down  to  two  hits,  made  Brown  trem- 
ble, and  laid  the  Crimson  low?  A 
young  m^an  from  '91.  Who  slugged 
the  ball  so  hard  that  a  new  orb  was 
reported  discovered?  A  young  man 
ll-oiin  'l,'l.  IrVho  has  saved  mmiy 
ft  game  by  his  steady,  hoaiest  work 
at  fl.sr?  A  young  man  irom  '91.  And 
yet  some  are  Insane  enough  to  assert 
that  *91  cuts  no  figure  In  athletics 
wliatever.  Let  them  »pe  what  could 
have  Ijeon  done  without  '91  and  then 
talk.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  '1)1  has  done  more  for  athlet- 
ics in  the  University,  and  has  done 
more  to  bring  us  to  the  front  than 
any  class  ever  graduated.  No  class 
will  be  nii«.Med  so  mucli  as  the  one  now 
on  the  eve  ol  graduation. 

But  it  Is  in  the  literary  field  that  '91 
can  jufltly  claim  honor— this  is  pre- 
eminently a  literary  chiss.  What  '90 
thoaght  herself  to  be  In  athletics, 
'91  has  proved  herself  to  be  to  liter- 
ary work.  W'hat  record  left  by  any 
thiss  can  equal  oursi  Never  before 
has  so  muich  success  been  attained  In 
one  year.  The  Dally  has  been  per- 
manently established,  the  warring 
Chronicle  and  Argonaut  have  been 
coiuo  Ida  ted  Into  a  flrst-clas*  weekly, 
the  In  lander  has  made  a  re])utati«m 
that  mean.s  its  certain  continuance, 
the  Inst  Castalian  was  a  model  of 
literary  excellence,  '91's  Palladium  has 
ne-ver  been  -.xcelled,  and  tlie  Faculty, 
lii»pi:ed  by  '91*s  efforts,  has  brought 
out  the  University  Record.  We  may 
never  have  Avon  a  foot-ball  rusli,  our 
cliampioiis  may  have  captured  last 
place  in  every  contest,  we  may  have 
cut  a  son*y  figure  In  exhibitions  of 
mere  animal  strength,  but  we  can  go 
forth  from  our  college,  conscious  that 
our  influence  upon  the  rniversity's 
literary  life  will  be  felt  long  after  our 
athletic  fame  will  have  been  forgot- 
t€*n. 

In  the  miatter  of  statistics  we  find 
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tliAt  the  tallest  man  in  the  cla«s  is 
Mr.  Chiaa.  Hill.  6ft.  2;  the  shortest, 
Mr.  I.  N.  eonith,  5ft.  4.  The  veteran  is 
Mr.  G.  A.  Shartan,  39;  the  baby 
vhonor  is  divided  «tmon>?  four,  who  are 
(between  19  and  20.  The  meanest 
man  withdrew  to  ^aduat«  with  *90. 
The  average  etge  of  the  male  contingent 
is  about  23,  while  the  Oo-ed  faction 
approximates  24  plus.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  farmers  compose  about 
30  per  cent,  of  mercihants  and  manu- 
factures 20  per  cent.  each. 

We  cannot  fail  to  think  that  we  have 
lived  during  a  propitious  time— we 
have  seen  our  University  riBe  to  first 
place  among  Ametrican  Institutions 
of  learning;  we  have  seen  Newberry 
Hall  successfully  dedicated;  we  have 
seen  tiie  Gymnasium  an  assured  fact; 
Tve  jhave  lived  to  see  Gifbson  graduate. 

Once  has  Death  come  into  our  midst. 
In  J.  L.  McAllLstesr  '91  lost  a  faith- 
ful student  and  a  loyal  son.  Again 
during  our  Senior  year  did  we 
iwffer  an  irreparable  loss.  In  the 
C'iath   of  Br.  Winchell  the  world    of 


science  lost  a  patient  and  untiring 
investigator,  our  University  a  man 
wholly  "devoted  to  her  Interests,  and 
every  one  who  had  felt  the  warmth 
of  his  great  heart,  a  true  and  noble 
friend'. 

But  little  more  can  we  say.  There 
are  hosts  of  rememberances  that  will 
make  'brighter  our  future  days,  that 
we  caanot  mention  here.  In  the  life 
of  each  classmate  there  wUl  ever  exist 
apart  from  all  else,  the  sacred  memo- 
ries of  these  happy  years.  The  hour 
tor  our  lafit  farewell  draws  near. 
Adieu  to  these  scenes  of  our  sorrows 
and  our  triumphs ;  adieu  to  these 
■halls  ever  endeared  to  our  hearts. 
We  go  fortJh  to  win  in  the  race  of 
life,  but  wlu-erver  we  may  be  and 
wliatever  we  may  do  let  us  still 
cherish  in  our  recollections  the  glad 
days,  wheo  in  our  Alma  Mater*s  lov- 
ing arms,  we  were  taught  the  s^me 
fejweet  stories,  saddened  In  the  same 
isorrows,  rejoiced  In  the  same  victor- 
ies and  learned  to  love  together  the 
same  dear  *91. 
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Gentlemen  :— 

Not  infrequently  we  have  heard  and 
still  hear  the  United  States  of  America 
alluded  to  as  the  **  Young  Republic  of 
the  West,*'  or  sometimes  as  the  ''Latest 
experiment  in  Government,*'  and  its 
short  national  life  contrasted  with  the 
older  governments  of  Christendom ;  and 
yet,  dating  the  birth  of  our  Government 
from  the  year  in  which  its  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  the  several 
States  of  which  it  is  composed  and  it  was 
launched  on  the  sea  of  political  existence 
one  hundred  and  two  years  ago,  it  has 
outlived  all  of  its  contemporaries.  Is  it 
not  safe  to  say  that  looking  at  actual 
political  conditions,  at  realties  and  not 
names,  the  United  States  Government, 
constituted  in  1789,  retains  its  identity 
of  form  and  substance  more  than  any 
other  government  in  Christendom,  which 
existed  at  the  time  we  entered  the  family 
of  nations  ?  That  it  is  in  fact  the  senior 
and  not  the  junior  of  the  world's  govern- 
ments and  has  had  a  larger  continuity  of 
unaltered  political  institutions?  The 
chronic  political  confusion  and  fluctuat- 
ing systems,  the  checquered  existences 
of  the  States  and  communities  of  Mexico 
and  every  Central  and  South  American 
State  intermittently  rent  by  political 
dissessions  and  overturned  by  revolution- 
ary violence  have  left  to  no  other  Gov- 
ernment on   this  hemisphere  a  perma- 


nence or  longevity  comparable  with  our 
own. 

The  Great  Britain  of  1789  is  unques- 
tionably Greater  Britain  of  to-day;  but 
who  can  detect  much  resemblance  be- 
tween the  government  dominated  by  the 
narrow  mind  and  personal  will  of  George 
the  Third,  and  that  over  which  in  our 
day  the  venerable  Victoria  so  mildly 
reigns,  but  does  not  rule.  Within  sixty 
years  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
expending  by  military  and  commercial 
conquests  have  been  transformed,  from 
a  monarchial  aristocracy  into  a  mon- 
archial  democracy  in  which  the  laboring 
classes  are  the  strongest  element  nu- 
merically. The-  outline  of  a  monarchy 
remains  a  silhouette  of  its  former  self, 
but  the  balance  of  political  power  has 
been  shifted.  Its  transfer  to  the  middle 
classes  took  place  under  the  reform  bill 
of  1832,  and  to  the  laboring  classes  by 
the  acts  of  1807  and  1884  and  finally  the 
redistribution  act  of  1885  installed  an 
actual  democracy  in  power. 

On  our  northern  border  "old  Canada" 
with  its  one  French  and  one  English 
province  is  almost  concealed  from  view 
in  the  ample  embrace  of  the  young  "Do- 
minion," now  enjoying  its  24tli  year  of 
virtually  independent  self  government. 

The  straggling  and  vast,  but  dissever- 
ed provinces  scantily  populated  have 
stretche<i  in  lusty  manhood  from  Nova 
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Scotia  through  tlie  wilderness  to  the 
Island  of  Van  Couver.  Thrown  on  their 
own  resources  mainly  and  finding 
strength  and  security  in  a  closer  Union, 
they  have  learned  the  great  lesson  of 
self-reliant  manhood  and  with  institu- 
tions free  as  our  own  are  to-day  no 
longer  a  mere  colonial  dependency,  but 
the  most  important  and  powerful  link  in 
the  federation  of  the  British  Empire. 

Which  of  the  present  continental  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  has  the  permanence 
of  a  century  of  unbroken  and  settled 
government  behind  it? 

Since  Benjamin  Franklin,  Silas  Dean 
and  Arthur  Lee  signed  our  first  treaty  in 
February,  1778,  with  His  Most  Christian 
INIajesty  of  France,  that  nation  has  been 
shaken  to  its  foundation  and  convulsed 
with  the  successive  whirlwinds  of  an- 
archy and  tyranny,  has,  as  it  were,  but 
yesterday  collected  her  shattered  powers 
and  found  repose  and  promised  health 
under  the  forms  of  Republican  Govern- 
ment. The  discontents  and  disorders  of 
France  culminated  in  revolution  in  the 
very  year  of  the  adoption  of  their  pres- 
ent constitution  by  the  United  States, 
and  put  an  end  not  only  to  the  legitimate 
monarchy  and  settled  government  in 
that  country,  but  the  brilliant  and  blight- 
ing career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the 
twenty  years  of  his  evil  ascendency 
spread  the  spirit  of  destruction  and  dis- 
location throughout  all  the  other  Euro 
Dean  States.  He  moved  kings  and 
)rinces  like  puppets — at  Erfurt  in  the 
nsolence  and  intoxication  of  newly  pos- 
•essed  power,  he  filled  the  pit  of  his 
heatre  with  kings  he  had  deprived  of 
heir  kingdoms.  He  tore  crowns  from 
lyal  heads  and  placed  them  upon 
whatsoever  head  he  pleased.  He  crum- 
pled up  treaties  and  constitutions,  tram- 
pled upon  international  law,  obliterated 
boundaries    and  remodeled  at  will  the 


politics  and  institutions  of  nearly  every 
European  state. 

If,  therefore,  we  desire  to  consider 
European  governments  in  their  present 
entities  we  need  go  no  further  back  than 
where  Napoleon  left  them  in  1815,  or 
indeed  stop  at  much  later  dates — as 
witness  the  last  appearance  of  Belgium 
as  a  separate  nationality,  in  1832,  and 
the  obliteration  of  Poland  from  the  map 
of  Europe  at  about  the  same  date.  And 
the  worst— the  most  baleful  legacy  of  the 
Napoleonic  period  is  the  belief  in  Mili- 
tarism, to  which  he  gave  birth,  and 
with  which  he  surrounded  himself  as 
the  only  safe  reliance,  the  sole  essen- 
tial, for  the  establishment  of  peace  in 
Christendom  and  a  just  equilibrium  of 
power.  This  it  is,  which  to-day  makes 
Europe  one  vast  entrenched  camp,  in 
which  the  balance  of  power  is  maintain- 
ed only  by  the  **tug  of  war"— a  condi- 
tion of  things  which  cannot  be  perma- 
nent and  is  inimical  and  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  successful  industry  and 
need  I  say  is  necessarily  fatal  to  the 
principles  of  liberty — and  the  expansion 
of  human  faculties  for  the  elevation  and 
advancement  of  the  race. 

As  an  historian  of  our  time  has  said 
**the  arts  of  destruction  are  the  arts 
which  have  made  the  greatest  pro- 
gress;" and  looking  at  the  armaments 
on  land  and  sea  of  the  newly  constructed 
Empire  of  Grermany,  contemplating  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Von  Moltke,  her 
greatest  soldier,  whose  venerable  form 
has  just  been  reverently  consigned  to 
earth,  and  listening  to  the  utterances  of 
her  young  **War  Lord"  who  accepts  no 
law  but  his  own  will — how  far  from  ac- 
tual truth  is  the  description  by  Machia- 
velli,  four  centuries  ago,  *'A  prince  is  to 
have  no  other  designs,  nor  thought,  nor 
study,  hut  war,  and  the  arts  and  disci- 
pline of  it."    As  permanence  and  sta- 
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bility  are  desirable,  and  as  all  must 
admit — essential  to  secure  the  two  great- 
est blessings  of  humanity — Peace  and 
Liberty — I  will  ask  the  favor  on  this 
occasion  to  submit  some  reflections  upon 
the  best  means  by  which  they  can  be 
secured. 

In  the  new  arrangements  of  political 
power  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity — oi.r 
forefathers  defined  with  wise  precision 
the  methods  by  which  this  great  object 
was  to  be  attained. 

To  this  end  they  altered  the  machin- 
ery of  other  times  and  countries,  and 
laid  as  the  bed  rock,  the  foundation 
stone  of  their  edifice  non-user  for  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  or  private  objects 
— of  whatsoever  belonged  to  the  people 
and  was  needful  for  their  government. 
A  gen  s  were,  of  course,  necessary,  and 
these  were  to  be  properly  compensated, 
but  the  will  of  the  agent  was  n^ver  to 
become  the  government,  nor  the  public 
power  entrusted  to  him  to  be  made  an 
engine  for  private  profit. 

The  shortness  of  the  lives  of  other 
governments  instructed  them  how  to 
prolong  the  life  of  their  own,  and  in  the 
graveyard  of  nations  they  read  the  com- 
mon epitaph—**  DIED  of  the  selfishness 
of  Rulers  and  the  want  of  disinterested- 
ness in  the  guardianship  of  public 
powers.** 

But  equally  did  they  guard  against 
the  oppression  of  the  citizen,  well  know- 
ing that  a  free  nation  must  be  composed 
of  free  men,  and  therefore  amid  abun- 
dant guarantees  of  individual  freedom  it 
was  ordained  that  private  property 
should  not  be  taken  for  public  use  with- 
out just  compensation. 

If  in  addition  to  the  protection  of 
private  property  from  public  appropria- 
tion, we  could  equally  secure  public 
property  from  being  taken  and   public 


powers  from  being  pre  verted  for  private 
use,  we  would  by  a  single  stroke  have 
deprived  much  of  our  present  legislation 
of  its  inequality  and  inequity,  and  have 
gone  a  long  way  to  lessen  or  put  an  end 
to  those  popular  discontents  which  so 
seriously  threaten  the  prosperity  and 
peace  of  our  country,  and  the  endurace 
of  our  institutions. 

It  is  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of 
the  judicial  br^ch  that  chiefly  conduces 
to  peace,  order  and  content;  belief  in 
this  leads  to  acquiesence  in  drcisive 
powers— disappointing  ;nl  adv  rie  for 
the  loser  feels  that  he  has  bad  a  fair 
hearing  and  trial,  and  that  the  scales  of 
justice  have  not  been  turned  to  any  pos- 
sible I  e  -sonal  advantage  to  the  magis- 
trate who  decides.  And  the  question 
arises,  can  not  a  spirit  of  confidence  in 
the  disinterestedness  and  impartiality  of 
the  legislator,  equally  with  the  Judge, 
be  created  in  the  minds  of  our  country- 
men? 

Why  should  not  the  same  pubic  spirit 
an: mite  equally  both  branches  of  the 
public  service? 

The  first  step  towards  such  a  consum- 
mation will  be  the  acceptance  of  the 
great  principle  that  public  powers  can- 
not be  dedicated  to  private  persons,  but 
that  all  laws  should  be  framed  and  ad- 
ministered in  a  general  intent  of  public 
alone  and  in  following  this  equal  laws 
can  be  best  secured. 

We  say  of  a  Judge's  function — it  is 
jus  dicere  non  jusdare — but  it  must  be 
evident  to  any  mind  that  the  function 
and  duty  jus  dare  is  full  as  important, 
possibly  evei  more  important,  as  jus  di- 
cere, and  should  be  exercised  in  as  high 
and  impartial  a  spirit. 

How  can  this  be  secured? 

I  answer  by  creating  a  standard  of 
public  opinion  that  will  not  allow  it  to 
be  possible  for  a  popular  representative 
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to  work  aud  vote  for  private  interests  in 
connection  with  public  questions.  If  we 
cannot  find  a  frame  of  words  for  such  an 
expression  in  our  written  law,  it  must 
pass  into  unwritten  law  that  public 
powers  shall  not  be  so  prostituted  for 
private  gain. 

Justice  will  never  be  established  by 
mere  appointment  of  judges  and  forma- 
tion of  courts,  but  by  the  maintenance 
of  these  courts  in  the  administration  of 
impartial  laws.  Laws  framed  under 
personal  and  selfish  influences,  and  for 
personal  aggrandizement,  can  never  be 
agencies  of  justice,  and  if  we  go  back 
into  the  region  of  causes  for  the  swift 
decay  of  governments,  if  we  seek  the 
bau«a  causans  of  the  short  life  of  power, 
we  will  discover  it  to  exist  in  unequal 
laws,  and  inequality  before  the  law. 

The  gigantic  selfishness  of  Napolion 
Bonaparte  rendered  him  blind  to  the 
consequences  of  his  systematic  sacrifice 
of  all  sense  of  social  duty,  outweighed 
the  force  of  his  marvelous  genius  and 
brought  his  insane  ambitious  to  their 
logical  and  necessarily  barren  goal. 

"The  principle  of  natural  right  is  the 
onlv  science  that  does  not  require  to  be 
studied — but  is  engraved  on  everj'  per- 
son's heart" — and  for  this  he  cared 
-nothing. 

Depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  this  gov- 
ernment of  ours  was  meant  to  endure 
and  not  become  the  toy  of  selfish  and 
capricious  rulers,  the  engine  of  avarice, 
nor  the  foot-ball  for  party  passions  and 
personal  ambitions.  Public  i)Owers  were 
necessarily  vested  in  individual  rulers 
as  the  agents  for  their  execution;  but 
they  were  never  to  be  employed  and 
perverted  for  private  ends. 

All  through  the  great  charter  of  our 
political  liberties,  see  how  plainly  *'pub- 
lic  office  is  a  public  trust'*  and  not  the 
necessary  implication  in  every  grant  of 


power  that  it  is  for  the  use  of  all  and 
not  for  a  favored  few. 

Take  the  most  important  aud  far 
reaching  of  all  powers  to  lay  taxes, 
duties,  imports  and  exercises  without 
limit  as  to  amount— but  fur  what  purpo  •  ? 
—''the  common  defense,  the  general 
welfare";  and  it  was  made  obligatory 
that  all  such  burdens  were  to  be  "uni- 
form throught  the  United  States." 

Why  was  a  census  to  be  taken  every 
ten  years  ?  Because  the  burden  of  direct 
taxes  and  the  right  to  proportionate  rep- 
resentation were  welded  together;  no 
direct  tax  was  to  be  laid  unless  in  pro- 
portion to  such  enumeration  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  each  individual  was  to 
bear  his  proportionate  share,  and  no 
more. 

Why  were  no  preferences  to  be  given 
by  any  regulation  commerce  or  revenue 
to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  another? 
Because  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
and  exact  duties  was  to  be  exercised 
with  equality  over  the  whole  territories 
and  the  entire  population  of  the  union. 

Why  were  titles  of  nobility  interdict- 
ed and  their  grant  by  the  States  or  by 
the  Ignited  States  forbidden  ?  Because 
individual  interests  of  selection  for 
special  advantage  was  not  in  the  spirit 
of  equality  before  the  law. 
s  Why  were  Senators  or  Representatives 
in  Congress  made  ineligible  for  any 
office  created  during  the  term  for  which 
they  were  elected,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  should  have  been  increased 
during  such  term  ?  Because  they  were 
not  to  be  allowed  to  increase  their  own 
power  or  profit  personally  by  their  own 
votes  or  gain  private  advantage  from  the 
public  power  held  by  them  in  trust. 

And  lastly :  Why  was  a  regular  state- 
ment and  account  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  all  pul)lic  money  to  be 
publislied  from  time  to  time?    Because 
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the  people  were  to  have  the  evidence  claimed  as  just  objects  for  special  en- 

that  *' public  money"  had  not  been  «p-  couragement  and  protection  by  public 

plied  to  other  than  public  purposes  and  legislation — and  a  construction  of   the 

had  not   been  diverted  into  forbidden  constitution  which  warrants  such  action 

channels  of  private  emolument.  has  become  with  many  a  polftical  creed. 

If  we  are  asked  why  the  United  States  Such  a  condition  has  not  been  attain- 

at  the  lapse  of  a  century  has  retained  ed—per  saltum — but  by  tentative   steps 

unaltered  more  of  the  original  features  and  a  gradual  aggrandizement  of  private 

of  its  Constitution  and  politly  than  con-  power  over  things    pertaining    to    the 

temporaneous    government,    must    not  public — and  should  be  carefully  guarded 

the  reply  be  that  such  permanence  is  on  public  use. 

chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  public  and  In  a  time  of  public  danger  and  con- 
impersonal  objects  and  spirit  of  our  in-  fusion  the  cloak  of  patriotism  was  the 
stitutions,  and  the  principles  of  person-  outer  garment  which  concealed  the  real 
ai  disinterestedness  and  unselfishness  objects,  and  where  their  schemes  could 
which  were  ingrained  in  the  grant  of  the  be  adroitly  engrafted, 
necessary  powers  and  which  was  re-  On  public  measures  they  were  carried 
specie :1  and  obeyed  by  the  representa-  along  by  the  force  of  virtuous  associa- 
tives  entrusted  with  their  administra-  tion. 
tion?  But  it  is  plain  that  the  fruits  of  such 

But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  disregard  of  basal  principles  would  be 
rapid  progress  of  the  nation  in  wealth  the  same  in  all  countries  and  that  there 
and  power  with  the  consequent  raultipli-  is  no  magic  in  the  name  or  forms  of  a 
cation  of  such  prizes  under  the  untram-  republic  by  which  to  exercise  sucli  evils 
elled  freedom  for  individual  faculties  to  or  save  us  from  their  logical  and  inevit- 
avail  themselves  of  the  wonderful  table  consequences.  We  are  witnessing 
natural  resources  of  the  country  that  on  a  vast  scale  and  with  various  and 
the  principle  of  disinterestedness  and  powerful  combinations  of  efibrts  to  con- 
unselfish  administration  liave  been  vert  a  government  which  should  be  sup- 
seriously  impared  and  unveiled  in  the  ported  by  its  citizens  into  a  vast  organi- 
sharp  competition  of  trade  and  the  ke3n  zation  of  citizens  claiming  to  be  sup- 
rivalries  of  business.  Combinations  of  ported  by  the  government, 
capital,  intelligence  and  selfish  vigor  in-  This  dangerous  and  wide-spread  mis- 
corporated  in  legal  strength  have  been  conception  of  the  true  theory  and 
formed  upon  a  scale  unknown  in  the  principle  of  our  government  undoubted- 
previous  history  of  the  world  and  amid  exists  and  imperils  the  safety  and  per- 
the  exigencies  and  excitements  of  civil  manence  of  our  institutions, 
war  have  contrived  to  obtain  posses-  An  important  illustration  of  the  evil  I 
sion  of  governmental  agencies  and  refer  to  is  found  among  that  influential 
powers  and  are  exercising  them  not  for  aggressive  class  who  uphold  the  "spoils 
public  but  for  private  profit  and  ad  van-  system"  in  the  conduct  and  regulation 
tage.  of  the  civil  service. 

"The  common  defence    and    general  These  men  hold  that  the  public  offices 

welfare  "  have  been  disregarded  or  sub-  which,  as  the  name  itnplies,  are  appor- 

ordinated  to  individual  and  class  profit  tionments  of  public  functions  and  duties 

and    advancement    which    are    boldly  for  the  public  advantage,  are  created  in 
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order  to  furnish  means  of  support  and  le^slature  which  enacted,  nor  by  the 
personal  emolument  to  the  individuals  defenceless  public  which  in  the  end  was 
who  are  placed  in  them.     Thus  losing   to  suffer  by  them. 

sight  altogether  of  the  mutual  relation  Debates  upon  the  items  of  the  tariff 
of  a  government  and  its  agents ;  indeed  bill  in  Congress  will  be  found  to  consist 
subverting  that  relation  and  making  the  usually  of  the  disquisitions  by  expert 
public  the  servant  of  its  own  employees  manufacturers  and  their  agents,  congres- 
and  agents — and  this  theory  logically  sional  and  lobby,  in  which  the  chemical, 
and  practically  carried  to  its  conclusion  mineral  or  vegetable  history  and  com po- 
involves  nothing  less  than  the  revolution  sition  of  the  article  under  consideration 
and  defeat  of  our  republican  system.  In  is  entered  into  with  an  elaborate  full- 
fact,  it  reproduces  the  rule  of  the  Prae-  ness  and  technicality  quite  incompre- 
torian  Guard  of  ancient  Rome.  hensible  to  an  ordinar.v  mind,  and  which 

Carlysle  says  somewhere  that  many  usually  is  settled  by  the  dogmatic  state- 
speak  of '  *  the  rudder  of  the  government,"  ments  of  alleged  specialists  and  their 
but  in  reality  they  mean  **the  spigot  of   convincing  briefs. 

taxation."  The  phrase  suggestive  for  In  such  discussions,  and  such  a  mode 
that  vast  and  soverign  power  by  which  of  treating  a  subject  so  multifarious,  it 
all  amounts  that  may  be  fixed  by  law  is  naturally  impossible  to  apply  any 
can  be  drawn  from  the  body  of  the  peo"  principle  of  legislative  taxation,  and  the 
pled  to  fill  the  public  treasury  wherein  attempt  does  not  appear  to  be  frequently 
are  placed  fruits  of    human    labor,   is   made. 

proven  to  be  controled  by  *'a  spigot"  But  after  enactment  into  law,  the  time 
called  the  "rudder  of  the  government"  soon  arrives  for  its  practical  interpreta- 
and  turned  off  and  on  under  the  control  tion  by  Collectors  of  Customes  and 
of  select  classes  of  interested  parties.         Treasury  Agents,  and  then  the  **true  in- 

I  will  not  abuse  the  privilege  given  wardness"  of  the  clauses  are  made 
me  to  speak  in  this  presence,  by  trench-  manifest  to  the  public, 
ing  upon  the  issues  between  the  politi-  On  the  dockets  of  the  United  States 
cal  parties  of  the  day  nor  enter  upon  the  Court?,  cases  arising  out  of  disputed  in- 
relitive  merits  of  restricted  or  unre-  terpretation  of  the  tariff  are  to  be  found 
stricted  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  and  are  numbered  by  the  thousands, 
but  as  touching  the  principles  of  justice  When  the  phraseology  of  all  the  vari- 
which  are  essential  to  all  parties  and  ous  provisions  of  the  tariff  have  been 
firovernments.  collated  for  joint  and  several  construc- 

I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  tion,  under  the  critical  analysis  of 
results  of  the  perversion  of  the  most  learned  judges  and  well  instructed  coun- 
essential  and  far  reaching  of  public  sel  aided  by  experts  and  specialists, 
power,  that  of  taxfi tion— by  the  ins€r:;ion  some  excessive  rate  of  duty  is  at  least 
under  personal  influences  and  for  per-  settled— a  meaning  is  found  which  was 
sonal  ends— of  provisions  in  our  tariff  placed  in  the  public  law  by  the  cunning 
laws,  which  being  expeditiously  adapted  hand  of  private  interest  and  hidden  by  a 
under  the  operation  "of  the  previous  complication  of  language  and  the  de- 
question"  are  upon  closer  examination  tachment  of  controlling  words  placed  in 
discovered  to  contain  consequences —  some  unsuspected  and  remote  recess  of 
never  discussed— nor  understood  by  the   the  statue— in  no  other  way  can  duties 
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absolutely  prohibitory  be  accounted  for. 

By  such  means  duties  are  not  laid  for 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare, 
but  for  private  interests ;  and  "commerce 
with  foreign  nations'*  is  not  regulated, 
but  practically  prohibited  by  private 
dictation ;  and  the  interest  of  the  funda- 
mental law  is  evaded  or  overthrown. 

Sometimes  the  desired  profit  is  at- 
tained by  a  reserve  of  these  methods, 
and  extensive  entries  are  made  by  the 
initiated,  of  certain  merchandise  under 
high  rates  of  duty,  which  are  paid,  but 
under  protest.  Cases  are  permitted  to 
accumulate  for  years,  until  vast  sums 
have  been  paid  into  the  treasury,  while 
the  legality  of  the  exactions  still  con- 
tinues dependent  upon  subsequent  judi- 
dial  decision. 

When  the  aggregation  of  cases  is 
satisfactory  and  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  for  the  duties  to  be  added  to  the 
foreign  price  of  the  merchandise  and 
paid  by  the  purchasing  and  consuming 
American  public,  then  comes  the  time 
t©  gather  the  fruits  of  the  slumbering 
meaning  of  the  tariff  and  **a  test  case'* 
is  brought  up  for  decision. 

Then  it  is  disclosed  that  a  lower  and 
not  a  higher  duty  lay  in  the  inner  folds 
of  the  tariff  acts  and  the  rival  ambigui- 
ties are  duly  marshalled,  the  mysteries 
of  classification,  commercial  nomencla- 
ture and  foreign  manufacture  are  ex- 
plored, and  as  a  result  '^another  job'* 
has  been  successful,  and  the  the  **spigot 
of  the  Treasury"  is  turned  on  to  pay 
again  to  the  dealer  the  money  he  had 
already  collected  from  his  customer,  in 
the  shape  of  duties  added  to  the  foreign 
price. 

Such  cases  are  not  rare  exceptions;  like 
"sorrowp,**  "They  come  not  as  single 
spies,  but  in  battalions.** 

It  matters  little  to  the  suffering  tax- 
payer   by    what  contrivance  or  under 


what  private  interest  he  is  impoverished 
— ^like  the  wound  of  Mercutio 

*'  'Tis  enough,  t'will  serve—*'  and  like 
Mercutio,  he  may  exclaim  — 

**A  plague  o'both  your  Houses.** 

Take  the  illustrations  from  the  Circiit 
Court  reports  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
in  the  present  month. 

*'The  government  paid  out  last  year 
$2,500,000  in  refunding  duties  paid  on 
hat  trimmings  wrongly  classified  by  the 
collector  as  silk  manufacturers.** 

And  on  the  ei^ht  of  June:  **In  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  this  morning 
began  the  case  of  Meyer  versus  the  Col- 
lectors. Unusual  interest  is  manifested 
as  something  like  $30,000,000  is  at  stake, 
the  cause  involving  a  refunding  of  duties 
on  satins,  plushes,  velvets  and  so  forth 
alleged  to  come  under  the  same  ruling 
as  the  hat  trimming  cases.'* 

This  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  the 
commonwealth  is  subtracted  from  the 
common-treasury  and  by  which  private 
profit  is  obtained  under  an  abuse  of  the 
law  maKing  power  of  the  republic ;  now 
see  how  the  same  result  is  obtained  in 
Russia — an  autocratic  government — 
tempered  (as  Tallyrand  says)  by  assassi- 
nation : 

WHAT  IT  COSTS  TO  BURY  A  GRAND  DUKE. 

The  vast  sums  of  money  absorbed  by 
the  extravagant  lives  led  by  many  of 
the  Russian  Grand  Dukes,  and  the  ir- 
regular methods  occasionally  employed 
to  levey  them,  constitute  one  of  the  most 
irksome  burdens  of  the  taxpayer — who 
is  the  peasant.  Grand  Ducal  luxury, 
contrasted  with  the  misery  and  silent 
suflering  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  are 
constant  themes  of  conversation  in  every 
mouth ;  but  the  death  of  some  Grand 
Dukes — a  Field  Marshal  or  a  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  for  instance — is  to 
the  full  as  costly  a  matter  in  proportion 
as  his  life. 
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It  was  in  the  light  of  financial  burden 
that  the  Russian  authoritites  at  first 
considered  the  death  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  Nicholavich,  and  so  heavy  did 
it  appear  to  them  that  the  decision  was 
about  to  be  taken  to  conceal  the  news  of 
his  death  until  his  body  could  be  re- 
moved from  the  Crimea  to  the  station  of 
Bologoye,  between  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg,  where  his  decease  might  be 
declared  to  have  taken  place;  but  on 
giving  tlie  matter  more  careful  consid- 
eration, the  disadvantages  of  this  line  of 
action  became  apparent,  and  it  was 
found  advisable  to  proclaim  his  death 
at  once.  According  to  the  ceremonial 
which  regulates  the  burial  of  a  Field 
Marshal,  two  Jdouble  lines  of  soldiers 
must  be  stationed  on  either  side  of  the 
road  through  which  the  body  is  being 
conveyed  from  the  place  where  he  died 
to  his  last  resting  place.  This  would 
necessitate  the  displacement  of  whole 
armies,  under  cover  of  which  any  num- 
ber of  troops  could  be  massed  on  the 
western  frontiers  without  exciting  com- 
ment or  remarks  at  the  time.  Moreover, 
no  less  than  twenty-four  colonels  must 
accompany  the  body  all  the  way,  fulfill- 
ing certain  duties  which  the  elaborate 
ceremonial  declares  absolutely  indispen- 
sible.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing the  exact  number  of  troops  which 
will  take  part  in  the  ceremony  between 
the  Crimea  and  St.  Putersburg,  but  I 
have  very  creditable  authority  for  stat- 
ing that  the  military  expenditure  alone 
will  reach  the  round  sum  of  300,000 
rubles,  say,  £40,000! 

With  the  inspiring  motive,  personal, 
selfish  and  mercenary,  the  outcome 
must  needs  be  corruption,  and  public 
service  will  soon  be  honey-combed  with 
dishonesty,  and  our  institutions  will 
crumble  with  the  dry  rot. 

Events  transpiring  with  alarming  fre- 


quency in  our  centres  of  population 
demonstrate  how  the  fear  of  the  exposure 
of  a  guilty  member  of  the  association 
leads  the  concealment  of  his  defalca- 
tions and  crimes,  by  those  near  him  and 
cognizant,  or  strongly  suspicious  of  his 
guilt — because  the  combination  of  per- 
sonal interests  that  has  placed  oflicial 
power  in  their  hands,  has  either  exclud- 
ed or  subordinated  the  public  welfare, 
the  common- wealth,  from  its  rightful 
and  primary  place. 

Beginning  with  a  lawful  salary  attach- 
ed to  an  office,  to  enable  the  duties  to  be 
performed,  but  given  and  received  as  a 
personal  reward,  and  for  other  than  pub- 
lic service,  it  is  impossible  that  unlaw- 
ful uses  of  the  public  powers  of  the  oflSce 
should  not  follow,  and  that  private  gain 
being  the  motive,  it  should  be  pursued 
in  every  direction,  in  utter  disregard  of 
honesty  and  fidelity  to  the  public  inter- 
ests. 

A  late  defalcation  in  the  office  of  treas- 
urer in  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  has  dis- 
closed among  other  delinquencies,  the 
fact  that  though  owning  valuable  real 
estate,  no  taxes  were  reijuired  to  be  paid 
thereon  by  the  incumbent  for  several 
years  prior  to  the  discovery  of  his  im- 
mense defalcations,  nor  any  return  or 
record  made  of  such  a  delinquency  ot 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  Such  a  con- 
dition of^things  could  only  result  from  a 
long-continued  and  wide-spread  system 
by  which  public  oflice  is  permitted  to  be 
the  spoils  of  the  party  and  the  whole  of- 
ficial atmosphere  becomes  infected  with 
a  mercenary  spirit.  No  matter  how  high 
the  otfice — the  man  placed  in  it  by  such 
methods,  under  such  rules  and  with 
such  associations,  cannot  ignore  them 
nor  free  himself  from  connection  with 
them,  nor  from  their  iyfluence. 
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"Do  men  gather  grapes  of  tliorns,  or  tlisdose  almost  without  exception  how 

1&^  of  thistles?",  and  when  the  roots  of  strong  and  pervading  was  the  sense  of 

power  are  imbedded  in  the  soil  of  merce-  tlisinterestedness  and  unselfisli  devotion 

nary  and  corrupt  politics,  is  not  it  idle  ^^  ^^eir  public  duties, 

to  hope   for  the  permanence  of  such  a  I^acile  priticeps— George  Washington, 

system?  It  is  contrary  to  justice,  and,  in  declining  from  the  first  to  the  last,  in  the 

the  order  of  a  Divinely  governed  world,  ^^Id  or  in  the  council  to  accept  any  pecun- 

must  be  short-lived.      In  the  words  of  iary  compensation  beyond  his  actual  ex- 

Carlyle--**Add  only  this  first,  last  ar-  penses.  The  concession  of  the  principle 

tide  of  faith,  the  *Alpha  and  Omega'  of  that  public  powers— powers  attached  to 

all  faith  among  men,   that  which  is  un-  public  office  and  necessary  or  incidental 

just  can  not    hope  to  continue  in  the  for  the  performance  of  its  functions— can 

world.'  *  be  bestowed  for  private  ends,  or  exercised 

Honest  men  are  naturally  excluded  for  private  profit  or  advantage,  unques- 
from  such  association,  for  they  are  fatal  tionably  substitutes  a  mercenary  motive 
to  its]objects.  At  best  they  may  admit  and  theory  for  a  disinterested  and  patri- 
men  of  negative  honesty,— that  kind  of  otic  motive  and  theory,  and  by  repiti- 
honesty  which  as  Judge  Black  said,  it  is  tion  the  former  becomes  the  accepted 
a  disgrace  to  lack— but  of  aflSirmative  ag-  rule  of  action— low  conceptions  of  duty 
gressive  honesty,  that  which  strikes  take  the  place  of  high  and  honorable 
fraud  wherever  it  sees  it— they  stand  in  tone — mean  and  contracted  views  limit- 
dread  and  rule  its  owners  out  as  unfitted  ed  to  self  and  selfish  objects,  narrow 
for  * 'practical  politics/'  scope  of  vision   and  all  proper  percep- 

He  who  serves  the    public,   who  be-  tion  of  of  the  general  welfare  and  gener- 

lieves  that  the  powers  of  whatever  office  ous  policies  for  a  nation's  interest  are 

he  may  hold,  are  held  by  him  in  trust  lost. 

for  the  public,  has  a  basis  of  conduct,  a  Note  the  sadulous  care  exhibited  by 

pathway  of  action  which  leads  him  away  our  forefathers  in  the  very  commence- 

from  the  snares  and  pitfalls  which  pri-  ment  of  our  government  to  separate  by 

vate  profit  offers  for  his  entanglement  positive  inhibition  public  from  private 

and  seduction.  interests. 

The     spoils    system — the     theory  of  At  the  ver>'  first  session  of  Congress 

mercenary    objects  only,  in  executing  on  September  second,  1789,  they  estab- 

public  powers  as  it  expands  in  its  vicious  listed  the  Department  of  the  Treasury', 

acceptance  necessarily   lowers  the  con-  and  provided : 

ception  of  the  government  and  its  high  ''No  person  appointed  to  the  office  of 

responsibility  in  the   minds  of  officials,  Secretary  of    the    Treasurer,    or  First 

nor  can  it  fail  to  lower  the  tone  of  our  Comptroller,  or  First  Auditor,  or  Treas- 

national  character,  and  discourage  those  urer,  or  Register,  shall  directly  or  indi- 

moral  forces  which  are  the  chief  defence  rectly  be  concerned  or  interested  in  car- 

and  reliable  mainstays  of  national  safe-  rying  on  the  business  of  trade  or  com- 

ty.  merce,  or  be  the  owner  in  whole  or  in 

The    increasing    comprehension     by  part  of  any  sea  vessel,  or  purchase  by 

means  of  their  letters,  and  contempora-  himself,  or  another  in  trust  for  him,  any 

neous   memoirs  of  the  public    men  of  public  lands,  or  other  public  property, 

the  earlier    years  of  our    government,  or  be  concerned  in  the  purchase  or  dis- 
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posal  of  any  public  securities  of  any 
State  or  of  the  United  States,  or  take  or 
apply  to  his  own  use  any  emolument  or 
gain  for  negotiating  or  transacting  any 
business  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
other  than  what  shall  be  allowed  by 
law."  And  then  follows  penalty  for  in- 
fraction. 

The  next  Congress  extended  similar 
prohibitions  to  * 'every  clerk  employed 
in  the  Treasury  Department, '*  and  these 
laws  remain  intact  upon  the  statute 
books,  and  are  in  force  today  as  Sections 
243-4  of  the  Revision. 

Why  the  heads  of  the  Post  Office  and 
indeed  of  all  the  other  departments 
should  not  have  been  included  within 
these  salutary  laws  to  prevent  the  inter- 
mingling of  private  interests  with  public 
fimctions  and  to  protect  from  discolora- 
tion that  perfect  clearness  that  should 
be  inseperable  from  the  execution  of 
high  trusts  of  power,  I  cannot  answer ; 
but  the  reason  of  the  law  which  is  the 
soul  of  the  law,  applies  with  equal  force 
to  every  public  trust — not  to  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  branches  only,  but  to 
the  legislative  as  well — and  in  the  de- 
gree of  its  observance  will  be  found  the 
proportionate  moral  influence  of  the 
Government  upon  the  people. 

With  just  pride  aud  satisfaction  can 
we  as  members  of  that  profession  from 
which  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  filled,  recognize  the  universal 
obedience  to  the  delicate  and  honorable 
obligation  not  written  in  the  law,  but 
scrupueously  heeded  in  the  admiration 
of  justice,  that  a  judge  will  decline  to 
sit  in  causes  wherein  his  personal  inter- 
ests are  directly  or  even  indirectly  in- 
volved J  or  in  cases  where  at  any  time 
he  has  been  of  counsel,  or  in  which  he 
has  given  an  opinion,  or  in  which  a  near 
relationship  to  any  of  the  parties  may 
exist. 


This  maintenance  of  impartiality  and 
avoidance  of  all  possible  grounds  of 
suspicion  have  borne  their  fruits  and 
have  implanted  in  the  public  mind  a 
feeling  of  universal  confidence  in  the 
judiciary,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  our  strength  and  safety. 

These  principles  of  disinterested  ad- 
ministration of  public  powers  can  cer- 
tainly be  demanded  in  every  branch 
of  the  government  and  if  followed  will 
be  conducive  to  permanence  and  good 
order  because  they  will  engage  and 
command  popular  confidence  and  com- 
pel the  respect  of  mankind. 

Under  their  operation  the  abuses 
arising  from  unequal  and  unjust  legis- 
tiou  and  the  intrusion  of  sordid  and 
selfish  interests  will  be  checked  and  the 
causes  of  popular  restlessness  and  dis- 
contents cannot  fail  to  be  abated — in 
short,  it  would  be  a  radical  remedy  for 
the  ohief  ills  and  damages  that  now 
threaten  the  health  of  the  body  politic. 

There  is  no  lack  of  statutory  penal- 
ties against  public  officers  for  malversa- 
tion, and  elicit  profits  are  abundantly 
prohibited.  Chapter  6  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  relating  to  crimes  contains 
numerous  provisions  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  against  abuse  of  official 
powers  and  the  betrayal  of  pjiblic  trust, 
and  I  draw  your  attention  to  these  fea- 
tures of  the  law  as  recognizing  the  duty 
and  necessity  of  preventing  the  use  of 
public  powers  for  private  emolument  or 
advantage  aud  as  illustrating  the  great 
American  idea  of  government,  that  its^ 
blessings  are  to  be  held  high  above  the 
selfish  control  of  any,  and  are  to  be  re- 
served for  the  benefit  of  all  in  equal 
measure ;  in  other  words  that  law  and 
justice  were  to  be  inseparable. 

I  have  said  that  giving  over  the  civil 
service  of  the  country  to  the  spoils  sys- 
tem would  be  destructive  of  the  cliarac- 
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ter  of  our  government    and    therefore   be  called  into  public  service.    Thus  our 
fatal  to  its  permanence.  rulers  will  be  trading  politicians,* and  not 

It  is  not  needful  to  dwell  upon  its  in-  statesmen  and  the  great  noble  purposes 
efficiency  and  consequent  expensiveness,  for  which  our  government  was  organized 
because  an  increased  number  of  our  will  fall  into  neglect  and  be  forgotten. 
officials  might  after  a  fashion  xK)ssibly  If  such  mercenary  combinations  shall 
accomplish  the  same  amount  of  work  control  the  choice  and  action  of  political 
that  a  much  smaller  number  selected  on  parties  the  substance  as  well  as  the  form 
the  score  of  fitness  and  merit  could  do  of  our  government  will  be  changed,  and 
much  better,  when  organized  and  acting  for  the  short  time  it  would  exist  we 
in  different  lines  and  under  a  different  should  see  a  government  of  placeman  by 
inspiration.  For  if  public  office  is  to  be  placemen  and  for  placemen, 
conferred  on  men  as  personal  rewards  The  serious  and  responsible  duties 
and  for  the  one  purpose  ot  obtaining  its  which  are  inherent  to  all  governments 
emoluments — and  as  a  good  behavior  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men 
did  not  put  them  in  office,  so  neither  will  wholly  unfitted  for  their  comprehension 
it  retain  them  there,  and  with  the  prin-  cannot  be  executed,  for  more  placemen 
ciple  to  gain  all  they  can  while  render-  can  never  perform  the  tasks  of  states- 
ing  as  little  public  service  as  possible —  men  any  more  than  cooks  and  scullions 
who  can  be  surprised  if  illicit  profits  can  navigate  a  stately  ship, 
should  besought  and  such  a  sorry  sight  The  creation  of  material  wealth*  will 
as  is  now  presented  in  the  great  city  of  not  relieve  the  danger,  but  will  increase 
Philadelphia  be  the  natural  result.  it.    There  are  trials  and  temptations  in 

There  may  be  a  measure  in  money  of  guch  prosperity— more  difficult  to  with- 
the  cost  of  an  inefficient  civil  service,  stand  and  more  fatal  to  public  virtue  than 
but  not  of  a  selfish  and  corrupt  one.  poverty.  The  greater  the  prizes,  the 
The  lowered  tone  of  public  service  in  a  fiercer  and  less  scrupulous  the  compe- 
popular  government  leads  to  a  degrada-  tition  to  gain  them  and  he  must  indeed 
tion  in  the  national  character  and  a  re-  be  blind  who  does  not  read  the  signs  and 
sultant  disbelief  and  disrespect  for  pop-  portents  of  danger  and  disorder  in  this 
ular  self-government.  Heaven  help  a  country  which  threaten  the  permanence 
people  when  the  virus  of  self-distrust  of  its  institutions.  The  discontents  of 
shall  enter  the  veins  of  the  body  politic,  the  laboring  classes,  the  separate  and 
for  it  is  the  precusor  of  decay  and  rev-  special  organizations  and  associations, 
olution.  combining  for  relief  to  procure  mitiga- 

Mercenary  issues  will  be  tried  by  tion  of  the  causes  of  their  distress— the 
mercenary  men  and  mercenary  methods.  Brotherhood  of  skilled  artisans— Knights 
and  if  the  contests  of  political  parties,  of  Labor  —  Trades  Unions— Farmers' 
tlie  choice  of  their  candidates,  the  selec-  Alliances  —  together  with  countless 
tion  of  their  measure  shall  turn  upon  * 'orders"  and  often  secret  political 
the  spoils  and  money  profits  of  place,  societies  all  joining  in  a  common  com- 
other  issues  vital  to  public  prosperity  plaint  of  the  inequality  of  the  burden 
and  affecting  the  honor  and  perpetuity  and  of  the  benefits  of  the  laws,  of  their 
of  the  government  will  cease  to  occupy  unequal  share  in  the  distribution  of  the 
the  minds  of  our  citizens,  and  men  com-  profits  of  the  productive  industry  which 
petent  to  deal  with  such  topics  will  not   they  claim  to  represent,  and  demanding 
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the  enactment  of  sweeping  and  drastic  with  which  this  Americrn  principle  is 

measures  which  shall  in  some  undefined  observed. 

way  about  which  there  is  no  agreement  Never    before    have    inequalities     in 

—make  things  more  equal.  fortune  been  so  extreme  as  those    now 

How  can  laws  be  equal  unless  they  are  exhibited  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
framed  by  men  who  are  impartial  and  no  state  more  conspicuously  than  in 
private  interest  is  not  permitted  to  California  where  the  contrasts  are  pain- 
write  on  the  statute  books  measures  for  ful  and  amazing,  and  yet  where  but  a 
its  own  adancement?  few  years  ago  absolute  equality  reigned 

The  chronic  evils  of    older  societies  and  society    was  organized    upon    the 

and    over-crowded    populations    surely  most  primary  basis, 
ought  not  so  soon  to  threaten  this  broad 

land  with  its  countless  acres  of  tillable  ^^^^"  ^  ^^^  comments  of  an  intelli- 

soil  and  open  to  occupation  and  waiting  8;ent  and  friendly  foreigner,   Professor 

only  ^^^^^^ 

-To  be  tickled  with  the  hoe  ,  f^^  ^'''''^^    ""'    '^''"^    ^^'^^°^^    ^«« 

That  they  may  laugh  with  a  harvest."  helped  to  create  a  political    problem, 

for  they  become  a  mark  for  the  inactive 

But  nevertheless  they  do  threaten  us  ^^    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^,^^^  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^ 

History  proves  that  whenever  special  Labor  party.    But  should  it^  propaganda 

privileges  and  imnmmties  are  conceded  «o  far  prosper  as  to  produce  legislative 

although   they  may    produce    splendid  attacks  upon  accumuh.ted  wealth,  such 

fortunes  for  the  few.  yet  they  stand  out  ^^^^^^^  ^.^  ^,^  ^.^^^.^^^  ^^^  j^^^^  :^ 

m  conspicous  contrast,  towering  over  a  «_x  :„of««/»^^    ^^t^  «     •     *.    •   j-  • »     , 

,         ,        ,       1     *  .              .  1.         ^        -  first  instance),   not  against    individual 

long  low  level  of  impoverishment  and  .,.i     ^^^     r .  .     „     •     ,     • 

distress  of  the  manv  '             ^    ^^^     incorporated 

^ '  companies,  since  it  is  through  coropo- 

This  government  of  ours  was  never  ,  vtions  that  wealth  has  made  itself  ob- 
intended  by  its  founders  to  add  artifici-  noxious.  Why  the  power  of  these 
allv  to  the  natural  and  inherited  inequal-  ijo^jies  should  have  grown  greater  in  the 
ities  of  men,  but  was  intended  to  be  a  United  States  than  in  Europe,  and  why 
government  of  laws,  in  which  none  they  should  be  more  often  controlled  by 
should  be  above  the  law,  and  none  a  small  knot  of  men,  are  questions  too 
should  ever  be  depressed  below  the  intricate  to  be  hero  discussed.  Corn- 
level  of  the  law.  panies  are  in  many  ways  so  useful  that 

Impossibilities  they  did  not  essay,  and  any  general    dimination    of    ^he    legal 

the  only  equality  they  sought  to  estab-  facilities  for  formiui    them  seems  im- 

lish  was  the  equality  of    opportunity,  probable ;  but  I  conceive  that  they  will 

and  in  order  that  the  public  laws  should  be  even  more  generally  than   hitherto 

not  become  engines  to  destroy  it,  they  subjected  to  special  taxation ;  and  that 

placed  the  great  and  essential  powers  of  their  power  of  taking  and  using  public 

government  under  a  written    deed    of  franchises  will   be    further    restricted, 

trust  to  be  exercised  by  agents  sworn  to  He    who    considers    the    irresponsible 

respect  its  limitations  and  execute  its  nature  of  the  power  which  three  or  four 

powers  for  the  equal  use  of  all  and  only  men,  or  perhaps  one  man,  can  exercise 

for  public  ends— and  the  permanence  of  through  a  great  corporation,  such  as   a 

the  system  will  depend  upon  the  fidelity  railroad  or  telegraph  company,  the  in- 
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jury  they  inflict  on  the  pubic  as  well  as 
on  their  competitors,  the  cynical  au- 
lacity  with  which  they  have  often  used 
their  wealth  to  seduce  officials  and  legis- 
lators from  the  path  of  virtue,  will  find 
nothing  unreasonable  in  the  desire  of 
the  American  masses  to  regulate  the 
management  of  corporations  and  narrow 
the  range  of  their  action.  The  same  re- 
mark applies,  with  even  more  force,  to 
combinations  of  men  not  incorporated 
but  acting  together,  the  so-called  Trusts, 
i.  e.  commercial  rings,  or  syndicates. 
The  next  few  years  or  even  decades  may 
\>e  largely  occupied  with  the  effort  to 
deal  with  these  phenomena  of  a  com- 
mercial system  far  more  highly  devel- 
oped than  the  world  has  yet  seen  else- 
where. The  economic  advantages  of  the 
amalgamation  of  railroads  and  the  ten- 
dency in  all  departments  of  trade  for 
large  concerns  to  absorb  or  supplant 
small  ones,  are  both  so  marked  that 
problems  of  this  order  seem  likely  to 
grow  even  larger  and  more  urgent  than 
they  now  are.  Their  solution  will  de- 
mand, not  only  great  legal  skill,  but 
great  economic  wisdom,*' 

Looking  back  to  the  birth  of  our  re- 
public we  see  none  but  very  poor  men — 
not  even  fortune  that  to-day  would  be 
deemed  considerable.  With  heart  and 
brain  our  forefathers  devoted  themselves 
es  to  the  creation  of  safeguards  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  The  unit  of  the 
State  was  the  free  individual  and  they 
knew  that  with  the  individual  freedom 
preserved,  a  state  composed  of  such 
units  would  remain  free.  Therefore 
men  and  the  rights  of  men  were  to  be 
represent^ed  in  the  structure  of  public 
powers  they  were  about  to  build,  and  to 
property — they  gave  political  repre- 
sentation in  but  a  single  instance  and 
that  a  quasi  property  with  characteris- 
tics that  rendered  it  a  peculiar  institu- 
tion. 


I  refer  to  the  recognition  of  property 
in  negro  slaves  to  which  peculiar  prop- 
erty a  certain  right  of  representation  in 
the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature 
was  accorded  in  these  communities  in 
which  these  * 'other  persons'*  were 
held  for  the  word  ''slave,"  never  was 
used  in  the  constitution.  When  the  ev- 
olution of  free  institutions  put  an  end  to 
all  title  to  property  in  man,  the  last  ves- 
tige was  removed  from  the  constitution 
of  the  right  of  property  to  political  rep- 
resentation and  consequent  control. 

But  as  wealth  is  property  without  rep- 
rentation  in  our  government,  does  it 
not  sincerely  and  dangerously  influ- 
ence our  government?  The  ground  of  the 
plutocratic  tendency  in  our  country  has 
been  too  rapid  and  too  baleful  to  be  ig- 
nored, and  against  it  every  champion  of 
constitutional  liberty,  and  every  man 
who  desires  the  permanence  of  republi- 
can institutions  should  oppose  himself 
steadfastly — for  under  the  selfish  rule  of 
wealth  every  noble  sentiment  and  just 
sense  of  unselfish  obligation  to  society 
withers — ^labor  would  soon  be  sunk  into 
pauperism  and  pauperism  easily  turned 
to  crime,  and  then  property  becomes 
the  object  of  assault  and  ultimately  is 
unndermined  and  perishes. 

All  the  methods  of  plutocracy  are  base 
and  evil  and  tend  to.corrupt  and  degrade 
humanity. 

Bribery  has  been  described  as  "the  re- 
venge that  property  takes  on  numbers,'* 
and  bribery  is  the  chief  and  natural 
weapon  of  plutocracy  whenever  safety 
will  permit  its  insulting  use.  The  outrage 
and  insult  of  the  crime  seem  especially 
bitter  when  a  people  are  bribed  with 
their  own  money,  and  unjust  loans 
passed  in  their  names  are  made  the 
means  of  plundering  them.  When  a 
great  and  essential  public  power  like 
taxation  is  turned  into  a  means  of  sup- 
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ply  for  the  bribery  of  the  masses,  from  by  the  liberality  of  that  true  friend  of 
whom  the  taxes  are  drawn,  the  extent  of  letters,  the  late  Samuel  L.  M.  Barlow,  of 
the  grant  of  that  power  to  Congress  is  New  York,  and  lay  before  you  the  re- 
wickedly  defeated.  markable    history  of   the  Bank  of  St. 

The  taxing  power,  is  public  property  George,  in  Genoa.  A  few  years  ago  a 
— it  belongs  per  capita  to  all  citizens  of  letter  was  offered  for  sale  in  this  country 
the  republic — and  all  contrivances  by  which  was  alleged  to  be  the  original, 
which  it  is  exercised  for  private  inequal-  written  by  Christopher  Columbus,  from 
ity  and  profit  are  in  violation  of  the  con-  Seville,  on  April  2nd,  1502,  when  he  was 
ditions  under  which  the  power  was  about  to  sail  on  his  fourth  and  last  voy- 
granted.  age  and  addressed  to  the  magnificent 

This  principle  I  hold  to  be  essential  House  of  St.  George  at  Genoa.  Thanks 
for  that  equality  of  law  which  is  the  to  the  intelligent  research  and  acumen  of 
chief  security  of  its  permanence.  It  is  Mr.  Harrisse,  the  real  original  was  dis- 
not  obscure;  it  is  capable  of  precise  covered  in  the  files  of  the  Bank  of  St. 
formulation — it  can  be  defined  in  clear  George,  in  Genoa,  and  its  fraudulent 
language — seen  by  the  eye,  heard  by  similation  was  deprived  of  success.  Of 
the  ear  and  comprehended  by  the  mind  the  purport  of  this  letter,  suffice  it  is  to 
of  every  reasonable  being  It  is  the  say,  that  it  contains  the  gift,  in  trust  to 
friend  of  individual  liberty ;  it  is  a  foe  his  correspondent,  of  one-tenth  of  the 
to  socialism ;  it  appeals  to  the  spirit  of  entire  revenues  of  his  newly  discovered 
manhood  which  desires   no   undue   ad-   trans-atlantic  dominion,  for  the  purpose 


*'0f  reducing  the  tax  upon  corn,  wine 
and  other  provisions"  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.  It  discloses  the  great- 
hearted generosity  and  public  spirit  of 
the  mighty  discoverer,  but  its  revival 
after  the  lapse  of  four  centuries  brings 
with  it  other  lessons  which  may  well  be 
heeded  in  our  own  day. 

The  oflice  or  Bank  of  St.  George  was 
duly  founded  in  the  year  1407,  and  was 
at  first  what  we  would  now  call  a  private 
corporation  although  endowed  with  the 
most  extensive  capacity  ever  granted  to 
a  body  corporate;  but  it  soon  aeauired 
other  prerogatives  and  ceased  to  be 
amenable  to  the  judicial  power  of  the 
state  and  became  invested  with  a  sover- 
eignty which  rendered  the  institution 
In  fact,  there 


vantage    or    in    the    struggle    for    life 

It  is  sustained  by  Honor,  which  is  a 
fine  sense  of  justice— it  contains  the  es- 
sence of  fair  play  and  will  elevate  and 
ennoble  every  man  who  becomes  its  ad- 
vocate and  disciple.  Standing  before  an 
audience  of  young  Americans  I  earnestly 

beg  of  you  as  you  lose  your 

its  institutes  to  endure.  Accept  no  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  and  consent 
to  the  enactment  of  no  law  that  does 
not  impartially  exercise  public  power 
for  the  welfare  of  the  public  alone — for- 
bids the  hand  of  individual  profit,  no 

matter  under  what  pretext  to 

stretch  itself  into  the  peoples'  private 
pockets. 

An  object  lesson  has  been  lately  sup- 
plied of  the  causes  that  tend  to  secure    equal  to  tlfe  state  itself, 
permanence  in  public  affairs,   which  I    existed  a  curious  dual  sovereignty  and 
believe  will  iiiterest  and  instruct  you.        an  historian  of  the  times  remarks  -'We 

I  find  it  in  a  monograph  prepared  by  behold  in  the  Ufficio  di  San  Giorgio 
Mr.  Henry  Harrisse,  of  Paris,  a  dis-  what  legislators  and  philosophers  never 
tinguislied  savant  and  scholar,  assisted   did  anticipate,  viz :  two  republics  exist- 
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ing  within  the  same  city  walls — the  one 
turbulent  and  constantly  disturbed  by 
factions;  the  other  stable,  serene  and 
the  guardian  of  venerated  custom  for 
the  good  of  all."  This  remark  was  only 
a  repetition  of  what  Machiavelli  had  said 
half  a  century  before,  and  has  been  re- 
peated by  all  subsequent  historians  who 
have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Bank 
of  St.  George. 

This  institution  survived  in  useful  ex- 
istence for  five  centuries,  and  only  dis- 
appeared in  1796,  by  the  exercise  of 
brute  force  and  spoliation  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  who  overthrew  the  Republic 
of  Genoa,  and  placed  new  'rulers  in 
power,  Who  inaugurated  their  regime  by 
depriving  the  Bank  of  St.  George  of  all 
its  resources  and  changed  the  essential 
character  of  the  institution. 

The  spirit  which  prompted  its  creation 
is  manifested  in  the  first  sentences  of 
the  act  of  incorporation. 

**  Whereas  the  commonwealth  of 
Genoa  is  immensely  in  debt  and  nothing 
is  left  in  the  treasury  to  meet  daily  ex- 
penses or  unexpected  and  unavoidable 
expenditures,  nor  to  redeem  public  loans 
and  that  taxes  which,  when  first  levied, 
were  made  redeemable,  are  at  present 
becoqaing  perpetual. 

Now,  therefore,  the  General  Assem- 
bly does  hereby  appoint  a  Commission 
with  full  power  to  sink  and  extinguish 
the  liabilities  of  the  Commonwealth, 
settle  and  unite  all  shares  of  various 
companies,  by  consolidating  so  that  they 
form  a  single  corporation,  called  "  Com- 
pere di  San  Giorgio,  to  revise  accounts, 
collect  assets,  fix  revenues,  reform  rules 
and  privileges  and  induce  all  other 
modification,  and  order  sucli  other  pay- 
ments as  they  may  deem  useful  and  ne- 
cessary, without  having  recourse  to  any 
process  of  law  and  as  much  'as  can  be 
without  injury  to  anybody." 


The  records  of  this  remarkable  insti- 
tution remain  intact  and  explain  fully 
the  causes  for  its  survival  amid  the 
wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  dynas- 
ties and  governments,  amid  which  it 
stood  erect  for  so  long  a  time. 

It  was  not  a  mere  moneyed  institution 
intended  only  to  enrich  its  participants, 
but  by  its  administration  it  became  in 
the  belief  of  the  Genoese  a  permanent 
and  inviolable  refuge  for  public  as  well 
as  private  interests. 

In  all  the  mutations  of  public  power 
amid  popular  tumults  and  thevicisitudes, 
of  aff'airs,  the  people  of  Italy  longed  for 
a  stable  institution  upon  which  they 
might  lean  for  support,  and  the  bank  of 
St.  George  imparted  this  confidence  and 
afibrded  a  stronghold  inaccessible  to 
political  ambition — the  scourge  of  Italy. 
The  people  were  impressed  \^ith  the 
firm  belief  that  it  was  an  institution 
where  could  be  lodged  in  safety  what- 
ever they  had  laid  by  for  old  age  for 
their  families  and  for  public  charities— 
and  this  confidence  grew  until  the  insti- 
tution seemed  to  be  endowed  with  moral 
power  embodying  all  that  was  noble  in 
the  race,  great  in  the  st»te  and  contain- 
ing elements  for  the  personal  welfare  of 
every  citizen. 

The  annals  of  the  institution  teem 
with  instances  of  patriotic  service  to  the 
state  and  the  rights  and  immunities 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  state  were 
used  with  such  skill,  success,  honesty 
and  patriotism  as  to  elicit  the  admiration 
of  statesmen  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
republic  because  the  welfare  of  the 
citizen  was  always  the  first  and  the  pe- 
cuniary gain  of  the  Bank  always  subor- 
dinate and  secondary  in  the  conduct  of 
its  operations. 

It  is  of  interest  to  learn  what  were  the 
bases  of  such  an  institution. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  independent 
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and  no  one  connected  with  it  could  hold 
a  state  office. 

Its  supreme  powers  were  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Directors,  styled  "Protectors," 
who  were  chosen  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  insure  a  choice  as  impartial  as  could 
be.  These  Protectors  received  no  emol- 
uments whatever,  but  had  titles  of  high 
honor  and  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
respect. 

These  Protectors  and  all  other  impor- 
tant functionaries  of  the  Bank  were 
elected  for  only  one  year,  and  only  one 
member  of  any  family  could  hold  office 
during  that  term. 

The  protectors  when  retiring  convok- 
ed the  electoral  college  and  were  bound 
to  impress  upon  its  members  the  para- 
moimt  duty  of  laying  aside  personal 
preferences  and  prejudices  and  to  vote 
only  for  men  whose  intelligence,  patriot- 
ism and  integrity  were  calculated  to 
secure  the  existence  and  welfare  of  the 
Bank. 

No  high  functionary  of  the  Bank  was 
re-eligible  until  three  years  had  elapsed. 
The  managers  were  strictly  forbidden  to 
speculate,  and  to  own  a  private  interest 
in  any  of  the  bank's  affairs;  nor  could 
they  be  interested  in  another  banking 
house,  and  not  only  were  their  func- 
tions purely  honorary  but  they  were 
obliged  to  take  oath  never  to  solicit  for 
themselves  or  their  relations  any  sal- 
aried office. 

To  secure  the  observance  of  these 
rules  there  were  four  overseers  called 
**  Sindicatori "  who  watched  over  the 
deeds  of  every  one  connected  with  the 
Bank,  high  or  low,  not  excepting  the 
Protectors.  These  supervisors  were  ap- 
j)ointed  for  a  single  year,  at  a  salary  of 
twenty-five  gold  florins,  and  no  more. 

Duly  sworn  Notaries  Public  alone  en- 
tered the  debts,  credits  and  orders  to 
pay,  and  these  Notaries  were  changed 
every  year. 


The  book  keeping  was  by  double  entry 
and  the  system,  in  its  perfection,  is  not 
surpassed  by  the  Bank  of  England  to- 
day. 

Secrecy  and  silence  were  maintained, 
to  which  all  the  officers,  *  clerks  and 
menials  were  bound. 

Every  one  connected  with  the  Bank 
subscribed  the  following  oath : 

''I  swear  on  the  Holy  Writ  to  dis- 
charge legally,  and  faithfully  the  duties 
entrusted  to  me  by  the  office,  to  defend 
and  promote  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  company 
and  neither  myself  nor  my  wife  nor  my 
children  have  or  will  have  an  interest  in 
state  taxes  or  impositions  of  any  kind, 
so  help  me  God." 

By  provisions  it  was  sought  to  guard 
against  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and 
reading  the  history  of  our  own  time  and 
the  melancholy  and  mortifying  history 
of  many  banks  of  the  present  day  we 
may  learn  what  principles  are  essential 
to  secure  permanence  in  any  human  in- 
stitution. 

Is  it  not  an  independent  disinterested- 
ness, and  unselfish  impartiality  in  the 
administration  of  the  afi'airs  of  others? 
And  the  wider  the  scope  of  the  agency 
the  vaster  the  field  of  action,  the  greater 
the  importance  of  the  subjects — so  much 
the  more  necessary  is  the  observance  of 
these  principles. 

Under  their  influence  the  edge  of  cor- 
ruption would  be  blunted  —  nepotism 
and  favoritism  would  be  discouraged 
and  a  purification  of  the  national  charac- 
ter from  selfish  motives  and  selfish 
actions  would  be  largely  induced. 

To  what  class  of  American  citizens 
can  appeal  for  a  recognition  and  support 
of  these  principles  be  made  more  confi- 
dently and  fittingly  than  to  those  who 
have  adopted  the  study  and  practice  of 
the  law  their  profession?    What  is  the 
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real  lawyers  just  and  abiding  duty  ?  To 
ascertain  what  is  the  law  and  lend  his 
power  to  have  it  truly  declared  and  en- 
forced. 

Pro  clientibus  saepe. 
Pro  lege  semper. 

History  records  the  services  of  law- 
yers in  every  age  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  in  the  country  from  which  our  in- 
stitutions of  government  are  chiefly  de- 
rived—it will  be  found  that  the  leaders 
in  the  Parliamentary  struggles  to  up- 
hold the  laws  against  corrupt  and  arbi- 
trary power  and  the  prerogative  of 
Kings,  have  been  members  of  that  pro- 
fession. 

The  laws  of  our  government  should 
embody  the  principle  upon  which  that 
government  is  organized,  and  under  our 
written  constitution  careful  and  con- 
stant attention  should  be  given  o  ret- 
strain  the  statute  within  the  limitations 
of  the  delegations  of  power. 

I  have  endeavored,  imperfectly  as  I 
am  aware,  to  enforce  the  essential  theo- 
ry of  our  popular  system,  that  as  we 
have  no  government  but  the  law,  we 
should  have  no  laws  but  such  as  are  dis- 
interestedly framed  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  at  large  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  general  welfare,  and  not  at 
the  dictation  of  individual  or  class  inter- 
ests. 

The  equities  of  our  system  are  enno- 
bling to  the  mind  and  nature  of  any  one 
who  can  comprehend  them  and  is  will- 
ing manfully  to  sustain  them.  As  a  pro- 
fession, honorably  followed,  ours  is  the 
noblest — as  a  trade  it  is  the  meanest. 

So  long  as  civilized  society  exists  jus- 
tice will  be  sought  for  by  men  as  the  es- 
sential basis  for  individual  claims  and 
the  settlement  of  their  infinite  and  vari- 
ous causes  for  disagreement,  and  in  the 


administration  of  just  laws  lie  the  best 
hopes  for  permanence  and  prosperity  of 
human  institutions.  These  are  to  be 
the  subject  of  your  studies  and  the 
guides  to  your  exertions — if  I  have  to- 
day aided  to  place  one  stone  firmly  in 
the  great  wall  of  truth  and  justice,  I 
shall  have  my  reward  personally  and 
professionally  in  the  sense  of  disinter- 
ested service  to  a  government  under 
which  I  was  born  and  whose  blessings 
have  descended  to  me  as  a  precious  in- 
heritance. 

Gentlemen :  The  chief  and  great  less- 
on of  this  University  is  the  vital  force 
and  value  of  disinterested  service.  If  it 
shall  be  asked  what  induced  its  founda- 
tion, what  has  erected  these  buildings, 
equipped  them  with  all  scientific  appa- 
ratus, libraries  and  other  endowments, 
what  has  brought  together  here  this  fac- 
ulty of  learned,  laborious,  honored  and 
beloved  professors  and  instructors — 
There  can  be  but  one  answer — the  spirit 
of  disinterested  public  spirit  caused  it 
all.  For  neither  wealth  nor  love  of 
wealth,  nor  fame,  nor  power  could  have 
done  or  prompted  such  work  as  has  been 
done  here,  nor  produced  such  results  to 
the  country  and  to  mankind  as  by  the 
blessing  of  God  have  been  produced  and 
are  hereafter  to  be  produced  by  this  no- 
ble institution. 

Carry  the  lesson  with  you,  my  young 
countrymen,  into  the  active  careers  of 
American  citizenship,  on  the  threshold 
of  which  you  now  stand,  and  remember- 
ing all  that  unselfish  and  disinterested 
public  spirit  has  done  for  you  in  these 
halls,  see  to  it  that  in  full  measure  you 
make  return  by  infusing  such  principles 
into  the  government  and  laws  of  your 
country.  For  in  them  lies  the  best 
hope  for  the  permanence  and  stability 
of  free  institutions. 
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After  a  brief  analysis  of  the  forces 
leading  toward  the  advancement  of  hu- 
manity, the  speaker  traced  the  gradual 
growth  of  ideas  from  the  seeds  of  an- 
cient times  down  through  the  ages  till 
they  have  culminated  in  the  magnificent 
civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  said :  **  Man's  advancement  and  his 
understanding  of  the  world  have  been 
going  on  since  the  beginning  of  human 
life,  and  his  judgments  have  become 
clearer  with  the  growth  of  power  of  ex- 
act observation  and  with  the  accumula- 
tion of  details.  He  has  always  been  a 
student  and  a  critic,  growing  oMer  with 
each  generation,  and  learning  to  study 
more  wisely.  The  primitive  savage  and 
the  child  have  their  view  of  things ;  the 
difference  between  Caliban  and  Newton 
is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  The  nine- 
teenth century  is  merely  the  latest  stage 
of  human  study  and  inquiry,  when 
man's  curiosity  is  keener  and  his  means 
of  research  better  than  ever  before. 
The  development  of  the  steam-engine, 
the  progress  made  in  the  study  of  mag- 
netism, and  the  forces  of  electricity  make 
it  apparent  that  the  nineteenth  century 
is  controlled  by  events  of  which  the 
fourteenth  century  had  no  knowledge. 

GOING   ON   IRRESISTIBLY. 

The  train  of  human  intellect  was  go- 
ing on  irresistibly.  As  soon  as  the 
young  tree  grows  vigorous,  as  the  black- 
smith's   arm    becomes    strong,    as  the 


blind  develop  accuracy,  as  the  musician 
becomes  able  to  detect  the  slightest  er- 
rors in  the  tones,  so  sure  must  the  hu- 
man faculties  tend  ever  onward  and  man 
become  more  nearly  perfect.  People 
generally 'are  prone  to  think  that  science 
began  after  the  middle  ages,  with  Galli- 
leo,  Newton  and  Bacon,  overlooking  the 
important  fact  that  the  soil  was 
prepared  for  the  seed  ages  before  this. 
The  ancient  Chaldeans  made  systematic 
studies  of  the  heavens.  From  the  very 
earliest  times  the  continuity  of  science 
can  be  traced  through  its  process  of  ad- 
vancement. If  we  look  at  a  tree  we 
should  remember  that  it  is  through  the 
roots  that  it  gains  sustenance  and  life. 
But  with  this  development  we  have  in- 
herited errors.  However,  calculations 
can  be  corrected  by  calculations  and  ob- 
servations by  observations.  So  should 
also  history  and  science  be  corrected  by 
liistory  and  science.  The  progress  of 
science  is  extremely  slow.  Macaulay 
says :  **  As  facta  accumulate  doubts 
arise."  Hence  it  is  that  advancement  is 
only  made  by  degrees.  Tracing  the  his- 
tory of  science  we  find  that  the  Greek 
philosophers  discovered  certain  mathe- 
matical rules,  but  were  unable  to  cor- 
rectly apply  them.  The  world  waited 
for  Keppler,  Newton  and  others  to  do 
this.  Then  the  importance  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  progress  of  language  to  histo- 
ry must  not  be  lost  sight  of.    We  can 
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readily  trace  it  down  the  centuries,  but 
find  that  the  nineteenth  century  has 
given  the  impulse  to  the  study  of  com- 
parative philology.  Notice  the  progress 
of  this  era  in  the  study  of  ancient  arts 
and  works,  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldea. 

EACH   ITS   MITE. 

Each  nation  has  contributed  its  mite. 
In  medicine  we  can  easily  outline  the 
growth  of  ideas,  how  new  ones  have 
been  grafted  on  old,  how  each  obstacle 
has  been  overcome,  how  step  by  step 
the  study  has  advanced,  till  now  the 
treatment  of  the  eye,  once  supposed  to 
be  almost  an  impossibility,  is  of  daily 
occurrence.  A  plant  was  some  decades 
ago,  and  almost  by  accident,  sent  to  a 
German  physician.  By  chance  he  learned 
of  its  great  anesthetic  qualities,  and  to- 
day it  is  used  universally.    This  might 


The  tendency  of  modem  thought  is  noP 
toward  individual  but  hereditary  forces. 
Individuals,  however,  play  important 
parts.  At  intervals  great  men,  such  as 
Newton,  Darwin,  Allen,  etc.,  appear, 
whose  origin  cannot  be  accounted  for, 
but  who  are  important  actors  in  the  dra- 
ma. Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  said  that  if 
Newton  had  not  lived  when  he  did,  the 
world  would  have  waited  for  one.  His 
work  could  have  been  accomplished  by 
successive  steps,  but  think  of  the  great 
length  of  time  this  would  necessarily  re- 
quire. If  there  had  been  no  Price,  no 
St.  Paul,  there  would  have  been  no 
Christianity. 

CANNOT    BE    OVERESTIMATED. 

The  importance  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  in  human  progress  cannot  be 
overestimated.    They  exert  a  powerful 


After  trying  in  vain  to  obtain  Mr.  Oilman's  address  for 
publication  in  the  Annual,  and  thinking  that  our  readers 
would  desire  something  from  his  learned  pen,  we  decided  to 
publish  this  synopsis  of  the  address  delivered  before  the 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison, 
June  17,  1891.  Editor. 


wnat  language  humh  uts  cmpivjcvi  €»a  v^^ 
language  of  science?  Bacon  wrote  in 
X»atin  because. he  said  English  would 
not  be  read  a  hundred  years  from  then. 
The  tendency  is  toward  the  French, 
German  and  English  languages ;  hence 
their  emphasis  in  all  schools  of  lan- 
guages. It  is  a  common  opinion  of 
learned  men  that  English  will  be  the 
chosen  language,  since  it  is  greatly  em- 
ployed in  all  large  colonization  plans. 


modern  thought.  Then  how  do  the  uni- 
versities proceed  with  the  advancement 
of  learning?  Mainly  by  four  factors, 
the  observatory,  the  library,  the  labora- 
tory and  the  professorships.  The  first 
as  a  place  of  observation,  naturally  took 
its  place  in  the  university  course  and  be- 
came practically  the  foundation  of  all. 
Then  came  the  library,  to  keep  written 
expressions    of   the    experiences    thus 
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brought  together  and  to  make  them  ac-  the  principles  of  democracy  prevail.  We 

cessible.    The  laboratory  is  a  modem  must  be  patient,  however,  and  colleges 

institution  but  is  doing  a  most  impor-  must  be  differentiate.    The  tendency  to 

tant  share  of  the  work.    In  all  these  the  vary  is  readily  noticeable.    In  the  end 

most    precious    is    the    professorship,  we  are  to  have  our  own  American  uni- 

Without  that  all  would  be  lost.    Of  our  versity  based  on  American  ideas  and 

professors  we  must  exact  two  duties,  in-  schools.    They  are  to  be  institutions  of 

struction  and  investigation     For  a  uni-  learning  for  all  and  defenders  of  the 

versity  to  thrive  the  community  must  be  Christian  faith.    Though  all  earth  is  a 

well  educated.    In  consequence  let  us  monument  to  man,  the  universities  are 

uphold  the  public  schools.    Some  peo-  biographies  of  a  nation.    To  its  heredi- 

ple  think  the  effects  of  democracy  and  tary  environment  does  human  charac- 

republicanism  on  instruction  is  bad.    I  ter  owe  its  progress.    To  our  homes, 

am  of  the  opposite  opinion.    The  spread  our  parents,  our  schools  and  our  wills 

of  learning  is  likely  to  be  great  when  do  we  each  owe  our  progress. 
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CANDIDATES  FOR  DEGREES. 


DEPART>IENT   OF  LITERATURE,   SCIENCE,   AND  THE 

ARTS. 
BACHELOR  OF  LETTERS. 

Hilah  Lockwood  Allen,  Harry  Edwin  King, 

Minnie  Thornton  Buick,  Edward  Robert  Lewis, 

Eda  May  Clark,  Jacob  Lowenbaupt, 

Marguerite  Bammel  Cook,  Grant  Maban, 

Louis  Vincent  DeFoe,  John  Aloyslus  McLaughlin, 

Charles  Edmund  Filklns,  Emma  Winner  Rogers, 

Helen  Louise  Hatch,  Annette  Stayt, 

Ida  Z.  Hlbbard,  Edward  Dodge  Warner, 

William  Byron  Kelly,  Marion  Isabel  Watrous, 

William  WilhartE.  19 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (IN  BIOLOGY). 

Albert  Chaunoey  Eycleshymer,  Charles  Hill.  2 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (IN  CHEMISTRY). 

Frank  Riley  Ashley,  Abraham  Lincoln  Knlsely, 

George  Oswin  Hlgley,  Walter  Hammond  Nichols, 

Stillman  George  Jenks,  Julius  Otto  Schlotterbeck,  Ph.  C, 

Darius  Parsons  Sbuler,  Ph.  C.  7 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING). 
James  Moseley  Crosby,  Frederic  Stephen  Richmond, 

George  Herbert  Rowe.  8 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING). 
George  Russel  Brandon,  Clarence  Elbert-  DePuy, 

Dwight  Blssell  Cheever,  Thomas  Lee  Wilkinson;  4 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING). 

Alft^  Stone  Calkins,  William  Thaddeus  Keating,  A.  B., 

Bernard  Lincoln  Green,  Robert  Patterson  Lamont, 

Harry  James  Hatch,  Edward  Joseph  Murphy,  A.  B., 

William  James  Hlnkson,  B.  S.,  Robert  Lemuel  Sackett, 

John  T.  Noye  Hoyt,  Gabriel  Cooley  Tuthill.  10 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

William  Simon  Brown,  Grace  Hastings, 

William  Clark  Campbell,  A.  B.  Lyman  Frederic  Kebler,  Ph.  C, 

Theodore  Lincoln  Chadboume,  James  Robertson, 

Elizabeth  Whetteu  Dean,  Samuel  Sherman, 

Onrllla  Richard  Hardy,  Raymond  Elmolne  Van  Syckle.         10 
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BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


Mary  Clark  Bancker, 

Wolcott  Hackley  Butler,  LL.  B., 

Henry  Magnus  Butzel, 

Elizabeth  Alma  Campbell, 

Lucy  CooUdge, 

John  Robert  Efflnger,  Jr., 

Ethel  Fountain. 

Frederick  Sherburne  Qalge,  M.  8., 

MeTtie  Leora  Goodell, 

William  Edgar  Griffin, 

Matthew  Brown  Hammond, 

Lydia  Day  Holmes, 

Day  Krollk, 

Clara  Marie  Melser, 

Ida  Mighell, 

Jennie  Maud  Miller, 

Bertrand  Paul  Mossman, 


Nellie  Genevieve  Phillips, 
Bertha  Edna  Prltchard, 
George  Rebec, 
Albert  Dykeman  Rich, 
Eugene  Herbert  Robertson, 
Opal  Robeson, 
Mary  Eliza  Sanborn, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  Shartau, 
Edward  Hurd  Smith, 
Kate  Laura  Sprague, 
Laura  Eunice  Sprague, 
Grace  Adele  Stayt, 
Kalharine  Eliza  Sumner, 
Rufus  Calvin  Thayer, 
Edgar  Miller  Thorpe, 
Lyman  Benjamin  Trumbull, 
Charles  Beecher  Warren. 


84 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 


Emma  McAUan  Ballentlne, 

Dirk  Lawrence  Betten,  A.  B., 

Charles  Luther  Blodgett, 

Albert  Sidney  Brown, 

Phebe  Josepha  Bullock, 

Fred  George  Cad  well, 

Lucy  Durfee  Clark, 

George  Pierre  Oodd, 

James  Melville  Coleman,  A.  B., 

Thomas  Benton  Cooley, 

George  Rears  Curtiss, 

Daniel  Layman  Dorsey, 

Earie  Wilbur  Dow, 

Marie  Fleming, 

James  Hugh  Harris, 

Walter  Edward  Healy, 

Theodore  Henry  Hlnchman,  Jr., 

George  Steadman  Holden, 

John  Alexander  Jameson,  Jr., 

Mary  Adelaide  Jay, 

Lillle  Wyckoff  Johnson, 

Thomas  Kerl, 

Edna  Alexlne  King, 

Gustav  Kleene, 

Ruth  Winifred  Lane, 

Leslie 


AlfVed  Courtney  Lewerenz, 
Harriet  Anges  Lovell, 
Harrison  Beecher  McGraw, 
Amelia  Elizabeth  McSweeney, 
Clarence  Linton  Meader,  [A.  B. 

Samuel  Alexander  Sterrett  Metheny, 
R«»uben  Rice  Moore, 
Loyal  licvl  Munn,  Jr., 
Flora  Oakley. 
Loran  David  Osbom, 
Benjamin  Eldridge  Page, 
Walter  Truman  Palmer, 
Eleanor  Brooks  Pearson, 
William  David  Plant, 
Robert  Minard  Reld, 
Hudson  Sheldon. 
Herbert  Bradish  Shoemaker, 
Herbert  Scott  Smith, 
Paul  Edwin  Stillman, 
Albert  Willis  Tressler, 
William  Hall  Tumbull, 
John  Arthur  Van  Arsdale, 
Esther  Boise  Van  Deraan, 
Eugene  Clarence  Warriner, 
Ellen  Wheeler, 
Henry  Wood.  51 


CIVIL  ENGINEER. 
Percy  Hunt  Richardson,  B.  S.,  David  Wendel  Spence,  B.  S. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE. 

David  Martin  Llchty,  B.  S.,  John  Adams  Shelton,  B.  8., 

Charles  Orrin  Townsend,  B,  S. 
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MA.3TE  R  OP  PHILOSOPHY. 
Harvey  Newton  Ott,  Ph.  B.,  Edgar  J.  Townsend,  Ph.  B. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 


James  Rowland  Angell,  A.  B., 
Ella  Howison  Carnall,  A.  B., 
Edgar  Millard  Doughty,  A.  B., 
William  Amasa  Grace,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 
Erederick  Augustus  Henry,  A.  B., 


Ruth  Hoppin,  A.  M., 
Quy  Lincoln  Klefer.  A.  B., 
Edwin  Lillie  Miller,  A.  B., 
Henry  Close  Montgomery,  A.  B., 
James  Rood  Robertson,  A.  B., 


Edward  Van  Dyke  Robinson,  A.  B. 
DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


Fred  Converse  Clark,  A.  M., 
Samuel  Medary  Dick,  A.  B., 


Fayette  Hurd,  A.  M., 
Marietta  Kies,  Ph.  M.' 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 
DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE. 


Nelson  Abbott, 

Mary  Louise  Ambrook, 

Lizzie  Daniel  Rose  Atkinson, 

Henri  Stranahan  Babcock, 

James  Otis  Ballard,  Ph.  B., 

Joseph  Grant  Bartow, 

William  Russell  Bates, 

Martin  Luther  Belser, 

Francis  Rand  Blanchard, 

Ray  Martel  Bradford, 

Burton  Clark  Bradshaw, 

Arthur  McKimmon  Brown,  A.  B., 

Hugh  Brown, 

Ruth  Ophelia  Bryant, 

George  itenry  Cattermole, 

William  Corpron, 

John  Garner  Craig, 

Annie  Wood  Croacher, 

Edward  Clement  Davidson, 

Charles  Edwy  Decker, 

Pedro  del  Valle. 

William  lie  Roy  Dunn,  Ph.  C, 

Frederick  B.  Dunnlgan, 

Daniel  Dwyer, 

William  Henry  Fisher, 

Mary  Hopkins  Fletcher, 

William  Lucas  Ford, 

Thomas  Reese  Foster, 

William  Joseph  Furness, 

Fletcher  Gardner, 

Lucius  Orange  Gibson, 

Dennis  Fred  Goo, 

Frank  Millard  Gowdy, 

Frederic  Joseph  Graham, 

Hany  Edmund  Greene,  B.  8., 

John  Greenshlelds,  A.  B., 


Howard  Albertus  Grube, 
Van  Henry  Gwlnn, 
Edward  Warren  Henderson, 
Joseph  Jefferson  Henderson, 
Delia  Hertszch, 

George  Jacob  Hlrth,  Jr.,  Ph.  C, 
Ralph  Oliver  HoUlster, 
James  Hosklng, 
Loron  Whitney  Howk,  A.  B., 
Clinton  De  Witt  Hubbard, 
Fannie  Burton  Hurd,  | 
Edwin  August  Jareckl, 
Addle  Capltola  Johnson, 
Jay  Ellsworth  Johnston, 
Thomas  ap  Roger  Jones,  A.  B., 
Charles  Edward  Kemey, 
Guy  Lincoln  Klefer,  A.  B., 
John  Henry  Kimble,  Ph.  B., 
Lewis  Charles  Knapp, 
Dry  den  Hemingway  Lamb, 
Abram  Leen  bouts, 
Charles  Herman  Letterman, 
Robert  Ernest  Lewis, 
Donald  Macrae,  Jr., 
David  Powrle  Maltland, 
Emma  Louise  McCollum, 
Colin  Bancroft  McKenzle, 
James  Archibald  McNIven, 
James  Ralph  Montgomery, 
Willlt  Abraham  Mumbrue, 
Frederick  George  Novy,  Sc.  D., 
Julia  Alice  Peterson, 
Samuel  Ferdinand  Price, 
Mary  Hannah  RatcllflTe, 
William  Glfford  Rice, 
John  Henry  Rishmlller, 
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Mark  Rockwell,  Ph.  C, 

Frank  Ladd  Saylor, 

John  Uchurr, 

Yuiiiro  Senshu, 

John  Henry  Shaper,  Ph.  C, 

WllHam  Shaw, 

Casslus  D.  Silver, 

Helen  Smith, 

Mary  Coffleid  Smith, 

Walter  Hamilton  Snyder. 

Wlllard  Ralph  Starks, 

Charles  Spurgeon  Stewart, 

Peter  Stewart, 

Charles  Augustus  Stimson, 

Charles  Milton  Storch, 


Eugene  Silas  Strout, 
May  Belle  Stnckey , 
Clark  Sutherland, 
John  Clifton  Taylor, 
Frank  Melvin  Thorns, 
Frank  Burr  Tibhals,  A.  B., 
Jacob  Triplett, 
Edward  Henry  Troy, 
Aldred  Scott  Warthln,  A.  M., 
Mary  Whitaker  Williams, 
Albert  Howe  Wlshart, 
Lillis  Adora  Wood, 
Percy  Ruttan  Wood, 
Simon  Menno  Yutsy.  101 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW. 
BACHELOR  OF  LAWS. 


Fred  Hull  Abbott,  A.  B., 
Howard  Townsend  Abbott, 
Lysle  Ivor  Abbott,  B.  S., 
Willard  Aldrich, 
William  Frederick  Allen, 
Daniel  Read  Anthony,  Jr., 
William  Allen  Appiegate, 
Charles  Alvln  Arand, 
John  Bunyan  Ayres, 
Charles  Ebeneser  Babcook, 
Nathaniel  HoUey  Bacon, 
Terry  Llgon  Baker, 
TJnnaeus  Sumner  Baldwin, 
Richard  Bannasoh, 
August  Bauer, 
Charles  Dave  Beardsley, 
Charles  Albert  Bejoek, 
Ford  Bel  ford, 
George  Elmer  Benson, 
Frederick  William  Benz, 
Jacob  Blackford  Bergen, 
Verne  Llle  Bevlngton, 
Harlan  Martin  Bird, 
William  Addison  Blakely, 
John  Charles  Boevers,  B.  S., 
John  Nelson  Boyd, 
Charles  Albert  Boynton, 
Qeorge  Arthur  Brown, 
George  Westfall  Brown, 
George  KIme  Browning, 
Lueppo  DedrickBuentIng, 
John  Elmer  Bunting,  A.  B., 
Arnold  Henry  Burger, 
Augustus  Seymour  Butler, 
Charles  Cicero  Butler, 
Ora  Elmer  Butterfield, 
William  Frederick  Samuel  Calms, 


Llewellyn  Link  Callaway, 
William  Clark  Campbell,  A.  B., 
Wroe  Leon  Carpenter, 
Charles  Michael  Cassin,  B.  S., 
Lavant  Z.  Caukin, 
Ulysses  Grant  Caulk, 
Thomas  James  Cavanaugh, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Chase, 
Frank  Livingston  Christie,  A.  B., 
William  Henry  Churchill, 
William  Duffleld  Cochran, 
Solomon  Cohen, 
John  ThomasCondon, 
Samuel  Sterritt  Cooper, 
William  Elsaman  Cort, 
Patrick  James  Cosgrave, 
Seward  Cramer,  B.  S., 
Riley  Leonard  Crane, 
Edward  Alexander  Cress, 
Albert  Morris  Cross,  A.  B., 
John  Cummlskey, 
Jesse  William  Curtis,  Ph.  B., 
Asa  Hamilton  Danforth, 
Alflred  Job  Davis, 
Brayton  Eugene  Davis, 
Elmer  E.  Davis, 
Ferman  Enes  Davis, 
James  Robert  Davis, 
Ora  DeLos  Davis, 
Walter  Reuben  Dedrick, 
Bert  Albert  Deyoe, 
Wesley  Fillmore  Dlnlus, 
Jeremiah  Donovan, 
Thomas  Joseph  Dowling, 
Harry  Finis  Downing,  B.  8., 
Guy  Dale  Duncan,  Ph.  B., 
Charles  Lewis  Dundey, 
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Samuel  Duvall, 
John  Dwan,  Jr., 
Frederick  Eberhnrdt, 
John  Murray  Edson, 
Hudson  Pomoroy  Ellis, 
Elmer  Evans, 
Oleu  Lee  Everta, 
Ulysses  Grant  Foreman, 
Henry  Allen  Forkner, 
Robert  Bruce  Francid, 
Walter  Charles  Frazer, 
Abram  Linn  Free, 
James  Willis  Freeman, 
William  Hayes  Fuller, 
Walter  Joseph  Gamble, 
Parmius  Calvin  Gilbert, 
Norman  Edgar  Goodrich,  Ph.  B., 
Austin  Carlos  Gormley, 
Aurelian  Bruce  Gough, 
Lawrence  Peck  Gould, 
Harry  Samuel  Haines, 
Patrick  J.  M.  Hally,  A.  B.. 
Franklin  Thomivs  Hammerle, 
RoUand  Burrltt  Hamilton, 
Charles  Mason  Hamper, 
Sherman  Theodore  Handy, 
Jacob  Leonard  Haner,  A.  B., 
Daniel  Harrington, 
Solomon  Parker  Harris,  A.  B., 
Williams  Cooper  Harris, 
George  HefTeran, 
Francis  Neff  Henley, 
Frederick  Augustus  Henry,  A.  B., 
Joseph  Louis  Hepburn, 
Herman  Solomon  Hepner, 
George  Henry  Hester, 
Henr>'  Alonzo  Hickman, 
Wlllard  Ward  Hind  man, 
Christian  Gottlob  Hirschl, 
Virgil  Isaac  Hlckson, 
Frank  Lewis  HoUeran, 
Arthur  Kingsley  Holmes, 
Harry  Eugene  Hooker, 
George  Mechlin  Hosack, 
Ix>renzo  Dow  Hubbard, 
Thomas  W.  Hughes, 
John  Clarence  Huntoon, 
John  Thomas  Inghram,  Jr., 
Duncan  George  Inverarity, 
George  Irving, 
Harry  Irwin, 
Harry  Dimick  Jewell, 
Henderson  Franklin  Johns, 
Fred  Homer  Johnson,  Ph.  B., 


George  Samuel  Johnson, 
Henry  Lincoln  Johnson, 
Oliver  Morton  Jones,  B.  S., 
William  Kaufman, 
Willie  BUUard  Kegley, 
John  Kellehcr, 
John  Henry  Kelley, 
Frank  Henry  Kelly, 
Arthur  J.  Kendall, 
George  Abiathar  Kendall, 
JuUus  William  Knipp, 
Charles  Oscar  Knudson, 
Herbert  Thomas  Landauer, 
William  Landiss, 
Henry  Lardner,  Jr., 
John  Amby  Largent, 
Ulysses  Samuel  Lesh, 
Thomas  David  Lewis,  B.  S., 
Irenaeus  Cory  Llndley, 
Will  Orvllle  Llndley, 
W.  Ellsworth  Llndsey, 
Thomas  Downs  Long,  Ph.  B., 
Sam  Elliott  Low, 
Francis  James  Lynch, 
Amos  Colin  Maple,  A.  B., 
Yaichiro  Masumoto, 
Wlllard  Weston  Maughan. 
Arthur  Johnson  McCabe,  B.  S., 
Edward  David  McCabe, 
Herbert  McCoy, 

Joseph  Samuel  McGeagh,  A.  B., 
George  B.  Mclntyre, 
Frank  Edgar  McMaster, 
James  Clifford  McNally, 
Jehu  Baker  Middlecoir, 
Charies  Wilbur  Middlekauff, 
Charles  Vernon  Miles, 
Charles  Frederic  Miller, 
Hugh  John  Miller, 
John  Marshall  Miller, 
WUliam  Manning  Miller, 
James  Lewis  Mitchell,  Jr.,  A.  B., 
U.  S.  Grant  Mitchell, 
John  Henry  Mohr, 
Stephen  Blackmar  Monroe, 
Ira  More, 

Roland  Fowler  Moseley, 
Alexander  McGlashan  Mulr, 
Charles  Webster  Munger, 
Sanju  Muramatsu, 
William  BlainMurrell, 
John  Nicholas  Myler, 
John  Rush  Newccftner, 
Benjamin  Frederic  Nlnde, 
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William  Murray  Nlnde, 

George  Lowe  Nye^ 

Daniel  O'Byrne, 

Odie  Odell  Oldfather, 

Walter  Bernard  O'Neill,  A.  B., 

Henry  Louis  Otlemeler, 

Eber  Ward  Owen, 

James  Alexander  Park, 

Charles  Borromeo  PavUoek,  A.B.,  B, 

Harry  Allen  Pelrsol, 

Melvin  Emerson  Peters, 

Jesse  Connell  Petherbrldge, 

Norman  Arter  Phillips, 

George  Washington  Plerson, 

Ralph  Piatt, 

Ora  Herbert  Porter, 

Dwight  Alfred  Pray, 

Enoch  Jones  Price,  A.  B., 

Lawrence  Francis  Puter, 

Blmery  Clinton  Pyle, 

Harrj*  Nelson  Quigley,  A.  B., 

William  Bulterfleld  Ramsay,  A.  B., 

Harry  Dalton  Rankin, 

Charles  Marshall  Reader, 

Levi  Branson  Reeder, 

Allln  Lee  Rhodes, 

Michael  Roach, 

Leslie  Baker  Robertson, 

John  Romaln  Rood, 

Miles  Rosen bluth, 

Frank  Jackson  Ross. 

Leopold  G.  Rothschild, 

John  William  Roudebusb,  A.  M., 

John  Joseph  Rudkln,  A.  B., 

Blmon  Morris  Saplnsky, 

John  Henry  8chrlder, 

Morgan  Clement  Shafer, 

George  Fretlerlc  Sherman, 

Dudley  Morton  Shively, 

Louis  Jaceb  Siemon, 

William  Herbert  Slack, 


John  Davis  Smith, 

Sprague  Ernest  Snlvely, 

Edwin  Robinson  Spotts, 

John  Stansbury, 

Fred  Rollln  Stark, 

Harmon  Chamberlln  St.  Clair,  B.  L., 

Edward  John  Stebick', 

William  Du  Bose  Steele,  A.  M., 

S.jPresley  Farls  Stllllngs, 

Horace  Conwell  Stilwell, 

John  Elwin  Strong, 

Alexander  Sinclair  Sutherland. 

Martin  Ralph  Sutherland, 

Eli  Ransom  Sutton, 

Charles  Elliott  Sweet, 
Ira  Rolland  Tabor, 
Frank  James  Taylor, 
Harold  Taylor, 

Hedley  Clarence  Taylor,  A.  M., 
David  Bellinger  TewkesDury, 
William  Edward  Thompson, 
Theodore  Walter  Todd,  A.  B., 
Willis  Leroy  Townsend, 
Emery  Brainerd  Tylor, 
William  Henry  Umlor, 
Edwin  Francis  VanVechten, 
Duncan  MacArthur  Vinsonhaler, 
Jesse  Lester  Waller,  A.  B., 
Will  Frank  Wanless, 
Belmont  Waples,  A.  B., 
Hango  Watanabe, 
Herman  Henry  Wefel,  Jr., 
William  Jesse  Whltaker, 
Arthur  Percival  Will, 
Stephen  Douglas  Williams, 
Hugh  Edward  Wilson, 
Joseph  Richard  Wilson, 
Thomas  Jetferson  Wilson, 
George  Everhart  WIssler,  A.  B., 
Charles  Bishop  Wood, 
Henry  Durland  Wood.  2M 


MASTER  OF  LAWS. 

RufUs  Henry  Bennett,  LL.  B.,  Thomas  James  McKeon,  LL.  B., 

George  Edmond  Clarke,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.Shotaro  Ozawa,  liL.  B., 

Albert  Arthur  Dom,  LL.  B.,  Daniel  Brlgham  Richards,  LL.  B., 

Samuel  Henry  Goodall,  LL.  B.,  John  Welton  See,  LL.  B., 

Ellas  Finley  Johnson.  LL.  B.,  Guy  Bradley  Thompson,  LL.  B., 

Kodolphus  Waite  Johlyn,  LL.  B.,  Will  Hendricks  Trook.  LL.  B., 

John  Quincy  Lyne,  LL.  B.,  Frederick  Curtenlus  Wetraore,  LL.  B 

William  Charles  Malley,  LL.  B.,  15-279 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMIST. 


Arthur  Wlnfleld  Adams. 
Shlnlchl  Ando, 
William  Fuller  Ashley, 
Robert  M.  Berry, 
Harry  Lament  Bird, 
Perry  Brlggs, 
Homer  Burgess, 
Arthur  Campbell, 
Alfred  Payson  Churchill, 
John  Ward  Corbin, 
Frank  Frederick  Davis, 
Edith  Emma  Greaves, 
Frank  All)ert  Green, 
Joseph  Clement  Hearne, 
John  £.  Hitchcock, 


John  Loren  Hubbard, 

Frank  Pomfretlluested, 

Edward  Morse  Kennedy, 

Joseph  Cutlin  King, 

Harry  Cross  Ix)udenbeck, 

Thomas  Henry  McGee, 

Benjamin  Llndley  Murray, 

Frank  J.  Peck, 

Dorian  Melnncthon  Russell, 

Walter  Karl  Schmidt, 

Frank  Irving  Shepherd, 

Henry  Fred  Smith, 

Henry  Persse  Snow, 

Garrle  Greene  VanSchoonhoven* 

James  Wheeler  Whitney.  80 
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MASTER  OF  PHARMACY. 
Harry  Kahn,  Ph.  G. 

HOMCEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


1--81 


Arza  Van  Avery, 
Hara  Howard  Bostwick, 
Philip  Horton  Bourne, 
Arthur  Wordsworth  Burdick, 
AVIinam  Franklin  Dean,  B.  8., 
Harvey  Elmer  Flint, 
Blna  Jane  Hallock, 
John  Howard  Harvey, 
Charles  William  Klrtland. 


DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE. 
Emma  Klein, 

Franklin  Frees  Lehman,  A.  B., 
James  W.  Losee, 
Myron  Alanson  Patterson, 
Rebecca  Williams  Rogers, 
Orlando  Leon  Sutherland, 
Frank  Scott  Tuthlll, 
Mary  Emma  Van  Schoonhoven, 
Guert  Elmer  Wilder.  18 


COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. 
DOCTOR  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. 


Walter  Horace  Booth, 
James  Frank  Cook, 
Manuel  Vicente  del  Valle, 
Rokus  Christian  Devrles, 
Arthur  Aaron  Deyoe, 
Frank  Chester  Dorranee, 
Charles  Henry  Edwards, 
Frederick  William  Fleming, 
Walter  Jesse  Green, 
Frank  Sydney  Henry, 
William  Edward  Kearns, 
Gordon  Grant  McCoy, 
Austin  McOulre. 
Clinton  Floyd  Metcalf, 
Arthur  Werner  Mueller, 

Total  number  graduating 


Pascal  Pratt  Nelson, 
Charles  Sigfrled  Rudolf  Oslus, 
Michael  More  Park, 
Wllsle  David  Reed, 
Clinton  Robert  Scott, 
Alfred  Louis  Sickler, 
Charles  Perce  Stone, 
Jonathan  Ray  Tafl, 
Lewis  Carlisle  Thayer, 
Victor  Emanuel  Tuttle, 
Eldon  Waterloo, 
Lucy  Kate  Waterloo, 
William  Williams,  M.  D., 
Burt  G.  Wlnans. 
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YOUNG  MEN  and  AVOMEN 

rniiniTrn  ^^^  successful  business,  taught  how  to  get  a  Living,  make  Money,  and  become  enter- 
LUUllAI  LU  prising,  useful  citizens. 

PocGHKEKPSiE,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson,  the  only  institution  devoted  to 
this  specialty,  consists  of  the  Schools  of 


EASTMAN  COLLEGE, 

DIIOIUrOQ  combining  Theory  and  Practice  by  a  novel  and  original  system  of  training,  and  giving 
PUulNLuU  ACTUAL  d&Wy  experience  In  Merchandising,  Banking,  and  every  variety  of  Office 
Work.  JNo  student  can  take  this  course  and  remain  Ignorant  of  actual  business  occurrence  as  con- 
ducted In  the  great  exchangeN  of  New  York  and  London. 

DUnUnCDADUV  AUn  TVDrWDITlUC  the  best  Aeld  for  educated  young  ladies.  Students  wish- 
rnUllUDnAril I  AIIiJ  lirLfinillllQ  Ing  to  become  shorthand  amanuences  are  thoroughly 
drilled  in  corresiwndence.  Students  desiring  to  become  general  verbatim  reporters  are  taken 
through  all  grades,  llnlshlngon  lectures  delivered  In  the  college;  In  no  other  school  in  this  county  is 
this  opportunity  olfered. 
PFyMAySHIP  ^^^  Business,  Drawing,  and  ornamental  work.    An  art  Indispenslble  for  teachers. 

TFJ  rCD ADUV  r^^^ly  learned,  and  when  acquired  earns  good  pay.  These  schools,  embracing 
ILLLQnflrill  six  departments,  are  In  charge  of  eight  professors  and  Ave  assistant  Instructors. 
JB A UTAi AN  has  been  well  styled  THE  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA.  It  Is  the 
oldest  and  most  practical  Commercial  School  and  the  largest  and  most  popular  Private  School  in 
this  country.    Refers  to  patrons  In  every  State. 

YOUNG  MEN  and  Boys  starting  in  life  for  themselves  or  assuming  the  business  of  a  father  or 
relative,  and  wanting  the  best  preparation  to  assure  success; 

YOU  NO  LAD  I  Ed  desiring  to  qualify  themselves  for  good  positions,  and  to  make  themselves  in- 
dependent for  life  In  a  short  time  at  a  very  moderate  expense; 

PARENTS  AND  OU AHDI AN S  wanting  \he\r  sons  to  be  useful,  prosperous  citizens,  and  their 
daughters  prepared  for  the  accidents  of  life,  and  made  self-supporting; 

ACADEMIC  AND  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  desiring  a  practical  and  profitable  finish  to  their 
theoretical  and  unavailing  education: 

DISAPPOINTED  YOUNG  AND  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  who  are  tied  to  conservative  families, 
or  places  unsuited  to  their  ambitions  and  abilities,  or  who  desire  to  change  their  course  of  life,  by 
seeking  places  and  business  more  satisfactory  and  renumeratlve,  will  find  THE  NEW,  short, 
practical  course  of  study  here  most  valuable. 

There  are  no  vacations.  Appllcant^enter  any  day  with  equal  advantage.  Board  and  tuition 
fees  more  reasonable  than  any  other  FIRST-CLASS  school.  Address  for  catalogue  giving  special 
Information. 

•1LEHBNT  €.  GAINES,  Fret.  PoDghkeepsle,  N.  T. 
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RICHMOND  STRAIfiHT  GUT  NO.  1  ClfiAREHES. 


CiOARETTK  Smokers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  little  more 

than  the  price  charged  for  the  ordinary  trade  Cigarettes 

will  And  THIS  BRAND  superior  to  all  others. 

Thd  Eiehmond  Straight  Cat  No.  1  Cigarettes 

Are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately  flavored,  and 

highest  cost  Gold  Leaf  grown  In  Virginia.   This  is  the  Old 

and  Original  Brand  of  Straight  €nt  Cigarettes,  and 

was  brought  out  by  us  In  the  year  1875. 

^)^^  Beware  of  Imltationi,  and  observe  that  the  firm  namCf 
as  below,  is  on  every  package. 

Th«iiiMitiiitwBniicii''AV<;str-"s;%,'«;ir' 


MEN 


Wanted ;  salary  and  expenses.    Permanent  place.    Ap- 
ply at  once.    Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Chicago. 


m  m  m  RDDPINIj  ^  ^^ 

GUM-ELASTIC  ROOFING  FELT  cost  only  $2.00  per  100  square  feet.  Makes 
a  good  roof  for  years,  and  anyone  can  put  it  on.  Send  stamp  for  sample  and  full  par- 
ticulars, Gum  Elastic  Roofing  Co.,  30  &  41  West  Broadway,  New  York. 

rr  LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED. 


THE  GLOBE  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

MANUFACTtJRERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

GLOBE --SCHOOL-:- DESK 


-AND  A  FULL  LINE  OF- 


SCHOOL    AND    CHURCH    FURNISHINGS 

CORRESPONDENCE    SOLICITED. 


GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO., 


Northville,  Mi^h. 


Visitors  are  Invited  to  Call  at  our 

Studio  and  see  our  Work. 

PHOTO&MAPHBR. 


10  and  12  West  Huron  Street, 


Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
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WE  HAVE 

O-ood  A^oi*kiiia.rL, 

USE  THE 

Best  ]\/Ia;terials9 

AND  INSIST  UPON  THE 

IN  MANUFACTURING  ALL  MATERIALS  AND 
SUPPLIES.  CONSEQUENTLY  V/E  CAN  GUAR- 
ANTEE ALL  OF  OUR  MANUFACTURE  TO  BE  AS 
REPRESENTED.  WITH  THIS  KNO^VLEDGE  THE 
DENTIST  CAN  RELY  UPON  OUR  PRODUCT  AS 
BEING  UNSURPASSED. 


b  ImiiijioQ  Deiial  UTj  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
NEWYORK.  CHICAGO.  WASHINGTON. 
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THE  REDPATH  LYCEUM  BUREUA, 

BOSTON  AND  CHICAGO. 

Organized  1869. 

This  Pioneer  lecture  agency  represents  the  principal  literary  and  musical  attrac- 
tions of  the  lecture  platform  and  controls  the  most  noted  foreign  specialties.  Its  list 
of  talent  contains  tne  most  popular  lecturers,  readers  and  other  artists,  inchidiiij^ 
many  wh  se  names  are  of  national  reputation,  aa  Rev.  T.  Dewitt  Talmage,  Robeut 
CoLLYER,  Hon,  Daxikl  Doigekty,  Bishop  Vincent,  Rev.  Rob.  McIntvre,  Dr.  J  as. 
Hedlev,  Rev.  Rob.  Noitrsr,  Rev.  R.  H.  Conwell,  Chaplain  McCabe,  Leland  T. 
PowEKS.  Laura  Dainty,  NTarshall  P.  Wilder.  Rev.  A.  .\.  VVillits,  Rev.  Thomas 
Dixon,  Jr.,  Hon.  (teo.  R.  Wendlinc;,  Maj.  H.  C.  Dane,  Xye-Burbank  Combination, 
and  many  others. 

Our  inusioal  list  for  the  season  of  1891-92  has  never  been  equalled  and  includes 
such  noted  specialties  as  tlie  Devere  Campanni  Co.,  The  Remenye  Concerts  X.  Y. 
Phil.  Club,  Lotus  Glee  Club  Co.,  Louise  Baldwin  Powers  Co.,  Ariel-Thomas  Co., 
Redpath  Star  Concert  Co  ,  Swedish  Ladies*  Quartette,  Etc. 

Noted  lectures  and  new  specialties  are  added  each  season.  As  this  bureau  is  well 
known  to  be  entirely  reliable  and  prompt  in  business  transactions,  parties  who  desire 
to  engage  platform  talent  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  deal  directly  with  us.  Cat- 
alogues furnished  on  application.     Address 

FiEDp/\TH  LYceUivi  bUf^ea^U, 

TUIBI'XK  BlIILDIXG,  CHICAGO, 

120  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 


NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY    OF    MUSIC. 

(Founded  by  Dr.  E.  TOUJEE.) 

CARL  FAELTEN        -----        Director. 

Mrsic— Instrurtion  in  Pianoforte,  Orr/nn,  Violin,  VUtlin-ct'llo,  Pouhle  JRttst.  Ffutr  and  all 
oUkt  OrrfirHtrnl  /fi.sfnimrntx  hi  \'oicfi  liuildintf  and  Art  of  Siniiino,  Solfefjijio,  Mnnic  in  Publif 
Srhooltf,  Thtor}/.  Ifttrnionij,  Counter- itoint  and  Composition.  Special  course  in  Hand  Cultukk 
for  tralnlnK  and  strcnRtlienintj  tho  tinkers. 

TuNisri— A  full  course  of  practical  inslrnetion  in  all  branches,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr 
Frank  W.  Hale 

Eloccti ON— Systematic  ('ourses  in  Elocution,  Duamatic  and  Lyric  Action  and  Ora- 
tory. 

Fink  Arts  -Drawing^  ruinting.  Modelling,  m\i\  Decor atiw  4rt  Ihoiouphly  taught. 

Modern  Lvncujagkh— Under  competent  teachers.  A  comfortable  Homk  for  ia<iy  student*, 
in  the  Conservatory  liuildinR.  Male  students  at  from  $■>.')()  per  week  upwards,  near  the  Conserva- 
tory. Many  collateral  advantajjes  such  a-*  Fa<*alty  Con<'f>rts  and  semi-weekly  pupils*  recitals,  freo 
to  students  and  their  friends.    Orchestral  Clanfs  free  to  pupils;  also  use  of  lajt^c 'musical  llbrarv. 

(Ni.^T— Tuition,  lM.'«innors$l().(K)  to  $.T).W:  advanced  students,  f_'.*).00  to  |'iO.(K)  per   term  o'f 


per   term  of  ten 

-^ SeDlembi 

niustrated  calendar,  giviuK  full  information,  sent  on  application  lo 


weeks,    lioard  and  room  fo.-K)  to  |7  .')<)  per  week.    Next  schrK)l  year  bej^ins  September  10th,  18U1. 
. .  ., .. ^  jj . .     ..       . 


LUTHER  S.  ANDERSON 

Business  Manager, 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE  ....  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Boston   New  York,  Chicago,  Chattanooga,  Portland,  and  Los  Angeles. 

TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

EVERETT  0.  FISK  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 

PRKSIDENT. 

KvERETT  O.  F18K _ - - TTrcmont  Place,  Hoston,  Mass 

MANAGERS. 

W.  H.  Hkkktck _ _ 7  Treniont  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.   E.  CKorKER - - 6  IMinton  Pliice,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

15.    F.  CM.AiiK _ - - -.-  H«  Wiibnsh  Ave  ,  Chicago,  III. 

K     H.   Williams  „ 402  Richardson  Block,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

U.   F.    R*»BisoN _ _ 42  Washington  Building,  Portland,  Or. 

4;.  C.    HoYNTON 12«)' 2  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Send  l4^>  any  of  the  above  agencies  for  KX)- page  Agency  Manual.    Corre8iM)ndcnce  with  em- 
ployerH  Is  Invited.     Registration  forin«*  sent  to  teachers  on  application. 

A  BICYCLE  TOUR  THROUGH  EUROPE. 

Parly  leaves  New  York,  on  "City  of  New  York,"  July  8th.    Round  Trip  of  70  days  $:^. 

ELWELL  &  HIGGINS,  Portland,  Me. 


DEAFNESS,  ITS  CAUSES  AND  CURE 

Scientifically  fronted  by  an  aurist  of  world-wide  reputation. 
Deafness  eradicati-d  aiuf  entirely  cured  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years'  standing,  after  all  other  treatments  have  failed.  How 
the  difficulty  Is  nached  and  the  cause  reniovfd,  fully  ex- 
plained in  circulars,  with  aitldavits  and  testimonials  of  cures 
from  prominent  ])eoi)le,  jnallcd  free. 

DR.  A.  FONTAINE.  34  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 


THE    NEW  WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY. 

A   GU.\N'I)   INVESTMKNT   FOR   F.VKHV   FAMILY   AND  SCHOOL. 


Tlie  Auth<'ntic  ••L'^Jl>'^ldgf'(^•^8tlllc<^py 
^1s?htt-d^  \^  now  rcvist'd  and  e  ilarRL'd  iiii- 
«lf'r  tbf  bup  rvlslon  of  Noftli  Porter.  I).  1).. 
1,L  1>..<»T  Vttlt'  Unlwrwlty,  and  a«  a  dli*- 
linffuls^hlng     tltl»',    b-ars     th''     nam;     of 

\V>  B-«TKK'h  In  TKRSATI'.NAL  Du'l  lO.V  A  KY 

Th«'  r<-\lslwn  has  h 'on  In  progrrs.s  over 
T»'Ti  ><»a'-»'.  IM)  t-dltorlal  lat)or  rn  tiave 
ifvrx  eniplov'd.  and  over  ^JiUM)  t.vp  nd- 
ctl  l»  for.-  fl'r*i  copy  was  printed. 

GET  THE  BEST. 

recently  bt'cn 
f  tfu'  IHI?  , 


;#: 


rAt:Tio\!!    There  hav 

l-e.'joed   several  cheap  reprtnta   __  .. 

«-t1(flun  of    Wel>8tt;r'8    iMctlonary,    called 

'  ,"   "Wet»8ter"8 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 


'Wtbeter'B  Big  Dictionary.' 


Kncyclupedic  Dictionary."  Etc  .  Etc. 
.Many  nnnouncmt-nis  concerning:  the'" 
'  are  very  inlKlcadlnjf.  an  the  body  of  <*ac 

from  A  to  Z  U  the  Hamc— forty  four 
[  years  old.  and  printed  from  cheap  platen 
1  made  by  photoKruphln>j  the  old  pages. 

I  GET    THE    LATEST. 

I      S.)ld  by  all  Booksellers.     Tllnsitraled 

de.serlptlve    Pamphlet 
'  mailed  free. 

I  Pu»)Ilshed  by 

IG.  &C.MERRIAM&CO., 


SPRINGFIELD,   Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Charles  S.  Grossman  &  Co., 


MAKERS  OF 

The  Official  International  Y.  M.  C.  A,  Badge, 


.<^^^^^^ 


■^*^?^ 


19  Maiden  I^ane, 


TsTew  York. 
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MEHCHaNT  TKILOH, 


NO.  19  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET. 


A  XX  AKHOR. MICJHIf^ANT. 


THE  WAYNE 


-»-  <--»--»--<-  *--*■•+■  -h  -\- 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


LOCATED    DIRECTLY   OPPOSITE  THE  M.  C,    R.    R.    PASSENGER 

DEPOT. 

CONVEXIEXT   TO   AI,I,   IUI8INES8  CEXTEU.s    ANI>    1»LA<:KS  OK  AMl'SKMENT. 

o— STRICTLY     FIRST  CLASS— o 


Popular  Rates,        -        -        -        $2.00  to  $3.00  per  day. 
J.    R.    HAYES,  -  -  _  Proprietor. 

HOCKIHG  VALLEY  k  TOLEDO  RY. 

THE    BUCKEYE    ROUTE, 

tHe  shortest  aNd  best  LiNe  from  toLedo 

TO  ALL  POINTS  IN 

CENTRAL   AND  SOUTHERN    OHIO. 

ALHO  THK  DIRECT  ROUTE  TO    ALL  POINTS  IN 

VIRGINIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

For  Rales.  Time  of  Trains,  etc..  call  on  or  addres-s 

H.  A.  WILSON,  E.  R.  DAVIDSON, 

District  Passsenerer  Agt..  Northern  Passenger  Agrt. 

Toledo,  Ohio.  OR  Detroit,  Mich. 

W.  H.  FISHER, 

General  Passengrer  and  Ticket  Agt, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
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If  You  Want  FIRST-CLASS  WORK  In  Job  Printing  or  Book- 

Bindjng, 

J  L  AT  THE  COURIER  OFFICE 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^mr' 


^ 


If  You  Have  a  Book  to  be  Publiiihed  and  Wnnt  Nice  Work  at 

Low  Prices, 


THE  COURIER  OFFICE 


'iFYda  Wnni  to  Subscribe  for  the   Best  Weekly  Newspaper  In 

the  County, 

■^'-^^    GOURIE 

Ana  bubseribe  Por 

ETI  •   .  \  TSriSr  ^AJPMJOR  Co  LfHrER 

NE  DO  -^EMff. 

'ftH0  43  N.  HAif*  8T..  ANN  ^^Bo^,  mich. 


Dipitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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I  ^IM  TO  M^KE 

THE  FINEST  GOODS  THAT  CAN  BE  PRODUCED. 

/  have  new  and  perfect  dies  for  every  Fraternity  (Badge  used 
at  the  University.  They  are  accurately  inade  from  approved 
models,  and  are  correct  in  every  detail.  With  a  well  appointed 
factory  and  skilled  workmen  I  can  fill  all  orders  PROMPTLY,  and 
being  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  this  trade  I  guarantee 
PERFECT  SATISFACTION  in  every  order  er:rusted  to  me. 
Address 


J.  F.  NEWMAN, 


19  John  Street, 


-     New  York. 
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(OMMP.NCEMENT  ANNUAL 


UNiVERSfTV  OF   iy|ICH»CAN. 


^NTKISXH. 


rAUTMl'XT  0¥  LAW 


K,  AMITHE.VU1U 


ID  itiH  Various  Ual)artm(itlt^. 
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Volume  12.  June  30,  1892. 
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THE 


T  AimuiiL 


UHIYERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 


JUNIUS  E.  BEAL, 

PUBLISHBB. 

HARRY  C.  BULKLEY,  Businiss  Manager. 


ANN  ARBOR,  MICH.: 

THS  COURIKR  PRINTING  ESTABLISHMENT. 
•  1892. 
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Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1802, 

BY  JUNIUS  E.  BEAT^ 

In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Baccalaureate  Address, 


Applied  Christianity. 


A   DISCOURSE  TO  THE  GRADUATING   CLASSES. 


BY   PRESIDENT  JAMKS   B.  ANGELL. 


Eaoh  age  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  church  has  been 
marked  by  some  striking  and  distinctive  characteristic. 
The  age  of  primitive  simplicity  was  followed  by  that  of 
struggle  and  suffering.  There  was  a  period  in  which  in 
great  councils  the  intellectual  giants  of  the  early  church 
laid  deep  and  strong  the  theological  foundations  on  which 
the  church  builded  her  confessions.  There  was  a  period  in 
which  the  monastic  life  with  its  profound  meditations  on 
spiritual  things  and  its  inestimable  services  to  learning  was 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  her  history.  During  the 
last  hundred  years  the  missionary  spirit  has  largely  pre- 
vailed and  has  carried  the  gospel  to  almost  every  nation. 

This  succession  of  great  movements  must  needs  have 
been,  just  because  the  church  has  a  life  and  a  divine  mis- 
sion. Development  belongs  to  all  life  and  is  seen  in  the 
execution  of  all  God's  plans  for  the  upbuilding  of  His 
kingdom  on  earth.  The  historian  traces  for  us  this  devel- 
opment. We  can  all  recognize  its  main  features  in  the 
past.  It  is,  however,  not  so  easy  to  define  and  interpret 
the  movements  of  our  own  age.  In  the  great  stream  of 
life,  on  which  we  are  borne  along,  there  are  so  many  eddies 
and  swirls  and  counter  currents  that  we  cannot  always  be 
quite  sure  whither  we  are  going  to  be  carried  at  last. 
What  we  proudly  term  progress  is  sometimes  later  found 
to  have  been  retrogression.   What  we  deem  retreat  is  often 
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discovered  to  be  real  advance  or  the  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  advance.  The  thoughtful  scholar  must  therefore 
be  modest  and  cautious  in  judging  of  the  significance  of 
the  political  or  the  religious  tendencies  of  his  own  day. 

There  is  however  just  now,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  great 
movement  in  Christian  thought  and  Christian  activity,  * 
which  deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  all,  and  especi- 
ally of  those  who,  like  you,  are  about  to  enter  upon  the 
serious  duties  of  life.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  most  impor- 
tant advance  in  the  march  of  the  church,  and  one  which 
gives  high  promise  of  marked  blessings  to  society.  I  refer 
to  the  strong  and  rapidly  growing  desire  of  Chrisdan  men 
in  all  branches  of  the  church  to  apply  Christianity  to  the 
solution  of  the  great  social  and  economic  problems  of 
our  day.  No  doubt  the  message  of  Christ  is  primarily  a 
message  to  individual  men.  But  it  is  intended  to  guide 
them  in  all  their  ethical  and  spiritual  relations.  It  is  a 
message  to  them,  not  as  isolated  beings,  but  as  men  living 
in  society.  If  properly  apprehended  and  faithfully  applied, 
it  must,  therefore,  quicken  them  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  in  all  their  social  relations,  and  so  determine  the 
form  and  spirit  of  society.  In  the  past,  the  broad,  free 
message  of  the  gospel  has  been,  in  the  conception  of  some 
narrow  men,  too  often  cramped  and  squeezed  down  into 
a  mere  appeal  to  every  one  to  »ave  himself  from  certain 
pains  and  penalties,  and  into  an  appeal  so  understood  that 
it  could  be  responded  to  in  an  essentially  selfish  spirit.  By 
men  of  a  somewhat  larger  apprehension  it  has  been  inter- 
preted as  carrying  also  a  command  to  seek  to  save  others 
from  pains  and  penalties.  But  even  these  men  have  seen 
in  only  a  limited  degree  its  applicability  to  sociological 
questions,  and  have  often  warned  preachers  most  emphat 
ically  against  applying  the  gospel  too  closely  to  the  the 
guidance  of  industrial  actions  and  to  the  control  of  polit- 
ical thought.  That  this  gospel  was  given  not  only  to  guide 
men  as  individuals,  but  to  guide  men  in  all  ethical  rela- 
tions, and  by  so  guiding  them  to  regenerate  society  and  to 
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bring  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  seemed  in  large  degree  to 
have  escaped  their  notice. 

That  a  different  conception  of  the  meaning  of  and 
function  of  the  gospel  is  now  rapidly  spreading  through  the 
Christian  world  must  bo  obvious  to  every  one.  While  the 
stringency  of  its  command  to  every  man  to  bring  his  own 
heart  into  harmony  with  God,  and  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences ol  living  in  defiance  of  the  divine  will  and  in  dis- 
regard of  divine  love  is  pressed  upon  his  nonscience,  the 
power  of  Christian  love  to  remedy  the  fearful  social  evils, 
under  which  the  race  is  groaning  and  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  apply  that  love  in  relieving  the  race  of  those  evils 
is  pressed  upon  his  conscience  with  equal  fervor.  If  the 
church  holds  fast  to  the  truth  that  the  regeneration  of  man 
is  to  be  wrought  by  the  regeneration  of  men,  that  when 
the  kingdom  of  God  finally  prevails  on  earth  it  will  be 
because  the  earth  is  filled  with  godly  men,  it  is  none  the 
less  coming  to  insist  that  men  are  living  not  in  isolation, 
but  in  society,  and  that  the  unceasing  duty  of  every 
disciple  of  the  Master  is  to  be  constantly  applying  the 
gospel  to  the  cure  of  all  the  ills  which  the  defective  or 
wrong  organization  of  society  is  helping  to  perpetuate. 

The  evidences  of  this  new  trend  of  religious  thought 
are  to  be  found  on  every  hand.  The  newspapers  and  the 
magazines,  both  secular  and  religious,  are  constantly  dis- 
cussing and  commending  it.  There  is  not  a  convention  or 
congress  of  any  branch  of  the  church  in  which  papers  are 
not  read,  and  in  which  speeches  are  not  made,  in  favor  of 
it.  A  large  number  of  the  clergymen  in  this  country  and 
in  Great  Britain  are  deeply  interested  in  it.  In  their  ser- 
mons they  stimulate  the  laymen  to  activity  in  social 
reforms.  Bishops  and  clergy  themselves  accept  positions 
on  boards  of  charities  and  corrections,  on  boards  of  arbi- 
tration in  di-^putes  between  laborers  and  employers,  on 
committees  for  prison  reform,  on  committees  for  public 
sanitation  and  hygiene,  on  committees  for  the  aid  of  dis- 
charged criminal?,  on  committees  for  the  restoration  of 
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fallen  women,  on  leagues  for  the  enforcement  of  divorce 
laws,  for  civil  service  reform,  for  municipal  reform,  and 
take  active  part  in  a  hundred  other  movements  for  reform, 
and  do  this  distinctivelyas  a  Christian  duty.  The  theolosjical 
seminaries  are  establishinj?  chairs  for  the  exposition  of  the 
relations  of  religion  to  social  and  political  science.  They 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  well  furnished  preacher  should 
be  able  not  only  to  give  a  correct  exegesis  of  a  text,  but  to 
understand  the  economic  and  social  problems,  with  which 
he  is  sure  to  be  confronted  in  any  parish  in  an  industrial 
community.  Summer  schools  are  established  and  are 
largely  attended,  in  which  the  relations  of  Christian  ethics 
to  industrial  and  social  questions  are  discussed  by  special- 
ists. The  Roman  Calholic  church  is  not.one  whit  behind 
the  Protestant  church  in  appreciating  the  need  of  meeting 
the  industrial  and  social  exigencies  of  the  times  in  the 
Christian  spirit.  The  Pope  does  not  consider  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  teach  his  followers  by  his  encyclical  letters  how 
they  should  address  themselves  to  the  solemn  duty  of  pre- 
venting waifare  between  the  different  clashes  of  society, 
and  especially  of  protecting  the  laborers  in  the  assertion 
of  their  rights.  In  several  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  world, 
notably  in  London,  in  New  York,  in  Boston,  in  Chicago, 
some  of  the  most  accomplished  young  men  and  young 
women,  many  of  them  drawn  from  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, have  with  beautiful  devolion  gone  to  occupy 
homes  in  the  crowded  and  destitute  q  larters,  in  order  to 
aid  the  poor  and  ignorant  population  in  getting  some 
brightness  and  sunshine  and  hope  into  their  lives.  In  man- 
ifold ways  Christian  organizations  of  one  kind  and  another 
are  broadening  the  range  of  their  activities  nnd  enlarging 
the  scope  of  their  work.  Not  only  the  so-called  Christian 
Associations,  but  in  some  cases  church  organizations  are 
endeavoring  to  reach  and  help  the  heretofore  unreached 
thousands  near  them  by  providing  tor  them  libraries, 
wholesome  amusements,  coffee  houses,  gymnasiums  and 
good  companionship.       The  *' institutional  church"  ifs  it 
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is  termed,  with  its  mullifarious  activities,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  developments  of  the  new  manifestation  of  the 
Christian  spirit.  It  must  perhaps  be  still  regarded  as  in 
the  experimental  stage.  But  its  existence  is  due  to  a  gen- 
erous and  inspiring  conception  of  love  to  one's  neighbor. 
To  designate  this  great  and  beneficent  movement  in  the 
church  the  term  Applfed  Christianity  has  been  employed 
by  many. 

Surely  these  facts,  which  I  have  rehearsed,  betoken  a 
great  stir  in  the  public  mind.  The  movement  is  of  high 
significance  and  of  great  promise.  It  is  so  far  engaging 
the  energies  of  the  church  that  some  men  are  fearful  lest 
the  message  of  our  Lord  to  each  individual  man  to  become 
his  true  disciple  in  heart  and  in  life  should  be  drowned  by 
the  chorus  of  voices,  which  are  calling  for  the  application 
of  Christian  principle  to  social  reform.  Cautious  men  are 
emphatically  warning  us,  and  perhaps  not  without  reason, 
that  some  pulpits  in  proclaiming  constantly  our  duties  to 
society,  are  dwelling  too  little  on  the  prior  and  imperative 
duty  of  each  one  of  us  to  guard  well  his  own  heart  and  to 
cherish  within  it  the  growth  of  a  spiritual  life.  If  the 
danger  of  this  mistake  really  exists,  we  must  be  watchful 
against  it.  If  we  have  not  the  spirit  of  true  disciples  first 
in  our  own  hearts,  we  can  do  little  for  other  hearts  or  for 
society.  But  I  have  little  fear  that  the  danger  under  con- 
sideration will  become  serious. 

While  we  may  then  rejoice  in  the  strong  and  growing 
tendency  of  the  church  to. apply  Christian  principles  to 
social  ami  economic  life,  we  may  also  note  with  satisfac- 
tion that  coincidently  with  this  tendency  a  marked  change 
has  taken  place  insome  of  the  ethical  conceptions  of  the 
economists.  The  day  when  political  economy,  regarding 
man  as  a  mere  thing,  a  dumb  factor  in  an  industrial  pro 
cess,  was  not  altogether  unjustly  termed  "the  dismal 
science,"  has  passed,  we  may  hope,  never  to  return.  It  is 
acknowledged  by  leading  thinkers  that  all  economic 
theories,  which  fail  of  an  ethical  conception  of  man,  must 
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be  misleading  and  land  one  in  false  conclusions,  that  all 
efforts  to  sever  economics  entirely  from  ethics  must  be 
futile.  The  laborer  is  not  a  thing,  but  a  man.  And  just 
because  he  is  a  man,  having  volition,  feeling,  conscience, 
we  cannot  correctly  estimate  the  eflBciency  of  his  labor 
without  remembering  that  he  is  a  self-determining,  sen- 
tient, sensitive  being.  Nor  can  we  have  any  healthy  and 
durable  organization  of  industrial  society  without  consid- 
ering his  riiriits  and  duties  as  a  man. 

While  happily  this  is  now  generally  conceded,  wide 
differences  of  opinion  prevail  upon  the  gravest  questions, 
such  for  instance  as  the  right  to  the  possession  of  private 
property,  the  right  of  inheritance,  the  just  partition  of 
profits,  the  sphere  of  legislation  concerning  property  and 
labor,  and  many  other  kindred  topics.  Especially  serious 
are  the  differences  between  employers  and  laborers  as  to 
their  respective  rights  and  obligations. 

But  who  can  doubt  that  it'  the  Christian  spirit  of 
brotherly  love  ruled  in  the  hearts  of  the  opposing  parties, 
the  problems  on  which  they  now  divide  would  be  more 
than  half  solved?  How  many  of  the  diflBculties  which 
arise  from  the  fierce  tempers  and  the  utter  selfishness  of 
men  would  largely  disappear?  Such  a  spirit  in  the  heart 
of  the  employer  would  lead  him  to  abolish  flagrant  abuses 
to  which  some  methods  of  labor  are  now  exposed,  to  ab- 
stain from  insisting  on  unduly  long  days  of  toil,  to  pro- 
vide well  ventilated  mills  and  shops,  to  refrain  from 
diminishing  the  value  of  wages  by  vicious  modes  of  pay- 
ment, to  give  up  the  custom  of  being  quick  in  squeezing 
down  wages  on  slight  pr^exts  and  of  being  slow  in  rais- 
ing them  when  the  rate  of  profits  permits  an  increase, 
and  to  make  a  careful  study  of  Ihe  problems  from  the 
laborer's  point  of  view.  Such  a  spirit  in  the  heart  of  the 
laborer  would  prompt  him  to  abstain  from  unjust  resort 
to  violence  in  gaining  his  ends,  to  abandon  vices  which 
are  son.etimes  more  tyrannical  enemies  than  the  most 
cruel  employers,  to  cherish  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of 
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other  laborers  and  even  for  the  rights  of  employers,  and 
especially  to  refuse  to  yield  to  the  leadership  of  the  men 
who  would  destroy  the  very  fabric  of  society  under  the 
specious  pretense  of  reform. 

It  is  vain  to  pretend  that  the  present  industrial 
methods  are  above  criticism.  The  existing  wage  system 
is  comparatively  modern.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  it 
is  always  to  endure,  or  that  nothing  better  can  be  found. 
But  while  our  present  industrial  system  lasts,  it  is  wise  to 
try  to  work  it  so  that  any  evils  now  experienced  shall  be 
diminished  or,  if  possible,  altogether  remedied.  With  the  ' 
right  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men,  many  abuses  can  be 
cured,  and  the  way  can  be  prepared  for  wise  changes  in 
economic  usages  and  in  statutes  pertaining  to  economic 
to  subjects.  What  these  will  be  we  need  not  here  attempt 
predict  in  detail.  I  cannot  but  think  that  we  shall  yet  re- 
strict the  power  of  monopolies,  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
civil  power  those  industries  which  may  be  deemed  natural 
monopolies,  but  leave  undisturbed  the  recognition  of  pri- 
vate property,  and,  limited  by  some  wholesome  restraints, 
the  principle  of  competition  in  industries,  with  its  immense 
and  necessary  stimulation  to  individual  initiative  and  en- 
terprise. But  surely  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  sys- 
tem of  competition  must  admit  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
strained and  tempered  by  a  large  and  generous  spirit  of 
Christian  regard  for  those  whom  it  tempts  men  to  crowd 
to  the  wall.  One  thing  we  may  all  hope  and  even  believe, 
that  no  industrial  system  will  permanently  endure  which 
is  flagrantly  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  no  system  which  cannot  be  squared  with 
the  Golden  Rule.  It  is  noteworthy  that  some  of  the 
laborers  who  have  suggested  more  or  less  communistic 
remedies  for  the  evils  which  they  assail  have  turned  back 
for  an  example  to  those  days  of  the  primitive  church 
when  the  disciples  had  everything  in  common.  It  was  a 
wise  and  happy  instinct  which  carried  them  back  so  near  to 
our  Lord,  even  though  they  may  have  attached  undue  im* 
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portance  to  a  transient  organization  of  a  small  grdup  of 
disciple.^.  In  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  affection  with 
which  the  Master  inspired  his  followers  lies  the  key  to  all 
harmonious  social  and  industrial  life. 

The  seeming  indifference  of  the  church  in  years  past 
to  tiie  questions  winch  were  most  distressing  the  laborers 
has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  their  unhappy  alienation 
from  the  church  and  even  from  Christianity  itself.  The 
church  has  mourned  because  she  has  lost  her  hold  on 
them.  They  have  felt  that  the  church  had  not  at  heart 
the  cares  which  lay  nearest  to  their  hearts.  They  have  in 
too  many  cases  become  the  followers  and  victims  of  artful 
leaders,  who  were  the  ranting  enemies  of  both  church  and 
civil  society.  Whether  we  consider  the  welfare  of  the 
church  or  the  welfare  of  industrial  society,  it  is  a  cause  of 
congratulation  that  good  men  are  now  striving  to  bring 
whatever  help  Christian  thought  and  Christian  living  can 
furnish  to  the  soluuon  of  the  mdustrial  and  social  pro- 
blems which  menace  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society. 

He  mu8t  be  a  very  pronounced  optimist  who  can  look 
with  solicitude  on  the  grave  and  complicated  questions 
with  which  the  leading  governments  of  the  world  are  now 
confronted.  Democracies,  constitutional  monarchies,  abso- 
lute monarchies  are  all  menaced  with  social  and  political 
disturbances,  the  ultimate  extent  of  which  no  one  can 
foretell.  Republican  France  is  always  in  a  condition  of 
unstable  equlibrium.  Imperial  Germany  has  for  years 
been  harassed  with  socialistic  and  racial  discords,  though 
the  strong  hand  of  the  Iron  Chancellor  held  her  in  tremu- 
lous quietness,  until  he  was  deposed  by  the  youthful 
emperor  under  whose -restless  rule  almost  any  outbreak  of 
popular  commotion  seems  possible.  Despotic  and  starving 
Russia  slumbers  feverishly  on  mines  of  dynamite  which 
may  explode  at  any  instant.  Even  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  which  has  seemed  so  tough  and  so  flexible 
as  to  be  equal  to  all  emergencies  and  to  promise  an  exist- 
ence of  indefinite  duration  is  undergoing  such  a  strain  that 
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an  essential  modification  of  it  at  an  early  day  is  by  no 
means  improbable.  Even  in  our  own  country  he  must  be 
blind  and  deaf  whose  heart  is  not  at  times  made  anxious 
by  the  dark  and  ominous  clouds,  which  our  indu^ttrial  and 
social  and  racial  troubles  are  guthering  upon  our  horizon. 
While  the  whole  civilized  world  is  thus  menaced  with  the 
gravest  industrial  and  social  changes,  which  must  neces- 
sarily lead  to  political  chan«:ep,  of  how  radical  a  nature  no 
man  can  saj, surely  we  are  ^oing  to  need  all  the  wisdom 
w^e  can  command.  He  must  be  a  bold  or  a  stupid  man 
who  ventures  to  consider  any  existing  form  of  government 
as  certain  to  endure  the  impending  trial  wiihout  underico 
ing  important  modifications.  Whei*e  is  the  statesmanship 
which  shall  be  equal  to  the  great  tasks  soon  to  be  set? 
What  principles  are  to  prevail?  Everythin*:  seems  to 
indicate  that  what  has  been  called  the  proletariat  of 
Europe,  the  humbler  working  classes,  are  to*  gain  new 
political  power.  The  abolition  of  feudal  serfdom  did  not 
make  a  more  important  epoch  than  such  a  change  as  this. 
Unhappily  llu»se  masses  who  are  rising  to  new  power  are 
to  a  ?ad  extent  led  by  men  of  irreligious,  and  even  athe- 
istic, <Ioctrine^.  Such  leaders  are  not  lacking  on  this  side 
of  the  sea. 

It  the  go>pel  has  light  for  states  and  for  peoples,  now 
is  the  time  lo  let  it  shine.  The  church  of  God  has  a  great 
civic  duty  to  perform.  If  society  and  governments  are 
reconstructed  on  atheistic  foundations,  they  must  prove 
as  wood,  hay,  stubble,  soon  to  perish.  The  new  builders 
who  are  setting  their  hands  to  the  work  of  political  con- 
struction must  if  possible  be  reached  by  the  simple  truth 
of  God.  The  Christly  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood  they 
profess  to  emphasize.  They  should  be  made  to  see  that 
the  Divine  Master  is  their  truest  friend  and  that  His  church 
is  imbued  with  His  spirit  of  love  for  the  poorest  and  hum- 
blest. To  accomplish  this,  it  must  in  fact  be  imbued  with 
His  spirit.  It  must  stand  for  the  weak  when  they  are 
right,  against  the  strong  when  they  are  wrong,  for  justice 
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to  the  lowliest  workman  as  truly  as  for  the  millionaire. 
It  must  seek  to  understand  the  real  and  even  the  imagi 
nary  grievances  of  the  discontented  laborer,  and  give  him 
sympathy  so  far  as  he  deserves.  It  must  not  under  the 
claim  that  its  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  forget  the  hard 
conditions  of  life  under  which  so  many  are  suffering 
almost  to  desperation.  It  must  comprehend,  as  govern- 
ments must,  the  real  factors  in  the  problem  to  be  solved, 
prominent  among  which  factors  is  the  almost  hopeless 
doom  to  life-long  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  so  many  of 
our  fellowmen.  It  must  melt  the  hearts  of  the  rich  with 
sympathy  for  the  downcast  and  forlorn.  But  it  must  also, 
having  won  the  confidence  of  the  poor,  inspire  them  with 
the  manly  virtues  of  self  reliance,  industry,  self  constraint. 
It  must  not  through  weak  sentimentalism  leave  them  to 
cherish  a  belief  that  society  is  bound  to  support  them  at 
any  rate,  but  lead  them  to  understand  that  the  social  or- 
ganization is  merely  called  to  remove,  so  far  as  possible, 
all  obstacles  to  their  receiving  the  just  rewards  of  their 
industry. 

It  is  only  when  we  fully  appreciate  the  ethical  factors 
in  the  life  of  the  state,  that  we  rise  to  a  conception  of 
what  politics  ought  to  be,  the  shaping  of  the  policy  and 
the  wise  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  highest  and  purest  principles. 

It  is  not  strange  that  according  to  ancient  traditions 
superhuman  beings  should  have  played  a  part  in  founding 
states  and  planning  governments.  Plutarch,  describing  the 
work  of  Lycurgup,  says,**  When  he  saw  that  his  govern- 
ment had  taken  root  and  was  in  the  very  Plantation  strong 
enough  to  stand  by  itself,  he  conceived  such  a  delight 
within  him,  as  God  is  described  by  Plato  to  have  done 
when  he  had  finished  the  creation  of  the  world  and  saw 
his  own  orbs  move  below  him.  For  in  the  Art  of  Man 
(being  the  imitation  of  Nature,  which  is  the  Art  of  God) 
there  is  nothing  so  like  the  first  call  of  beautiful  order  out 
of  chaos  and  confusion  as  the  architecture  of  a  well-ordered 
commonwealth." 
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A  statesman  or  a  people  who  can  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Great  Builder  lift  the  pillars  of  the  State  on  the  sure 
foundations  of  justice  and  truth  is  indeed  possessor  of  a 
higher  order  of  architectonic  genius  than  he  who  reirs 
pyramid  or  Parthenon  or  cathedral.  But  let  us  remember 
that  under  the  divine  government  no  State,  no  civilization, 
can  permanently  endure  which  is  at  variance  with  those 
eternal  principles  of  right  that  God  has  implanted  in  our 
moral  nature  and  emphasized  in  his  Word.  The  raius 
shall  fall  upon  such  a  structure,  the  floods  shall  come,  the 
winds  bhaU  blow  and  beat  upon  it,  and  it  shall  fall,  and 
great  shall  be  the  fall  of  it.  The  hope  of  nations  as  of 
men  is  in  obedience  to  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  Lords  and 
King  of  Kinjrs. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  we  cannot  but  rejoice 
that,  to  a  degree  which  is  most  promising,  the  church  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  economists  and  sociologists  on  the  other 
are  practically  and  in  many  cases  formally  working  to- 
gether. Never  before,  I  think,  has  the  church  taken  so 
large  and  generous  and  true  a  view  of  religion  as  covering 
and  permeating  and  inspiring  all  life,  individual,  social 
and  political.  Never  was  her  desir^  so  great  to  reach  out 
to  the  masses  of  poor  and  toiling  men,  and  to  help  them 
find  in  the  religion  of  Christ  the  solution  of  the  problems 
which  harass  their  souls.  Never  was  her  desire  so  great 
to  help  plant  all  government  on  the  eternal  foundations 
of  righteousness  and  truth.  Far  enough,  indeed,  are  many 
of  her  children  from  the  full  appreciation  of  the  social  and 
X)olitical  duties  which  the  spirit  of  the  Master  enjoins. 
Far  enough  is  she  from  having  convinced  the  world  that 
she  has  at  her  command  a  remedy  for  infirmities  in  the 
present  organization  of  society.  But  no  one  can  deny  that 
many  of  her  disciples  are  striving  with  all  sincerity  to 
employ  Christianity  in  hastening  the  social  progress  of  the 
race. 

Here  then  in  this  great  and  benign  work  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  who  wish  to  do  something  in  the  Master's 
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name  for  the  regeneration  of  society.  That  it  is  a  great 
opportunity  which  any  one  may  covet,  who  can  qiieslion? 
In  the  great  variety  of  work  which  it  offers  it  appeals  to 
everyone.  You  may  feel  that  you  are  not  called  to  the 
work  of  the  preacher.  But  surely  there  is  no  one  of  you 
who  is  not  called  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  elevation  of 
his  fellows,  for  the  relief  of  fhew  in  their  trials,  for  the 
economic  and  social  improvemenl  of  his  neighbors.  And 
as  laymen,  as  citizens,  you  mgiy  join  in  some  of  the 
manifold  forms  of  work,  which  good  men,  acting  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Master,  are  undertakin^x  in  almost  every 
community.  One  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  of  the 
church  in  this  aga  is  that  she  has  plenty  of  work  for  her 
young  men  and  young  women  to  do.  The  day  when  it 
was  considered  presumptuous  for  them  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  the  church  has  gone  for  ever.  Their 
quick  sympathies,  their  fervid  enthusiasm,  their  undaunted 
hopefulness,  especially  fit  them  for  the  new  tasks  which 
the  church  is  setting  for  herself.  Those  of  you  who  are 
with  irrepressible  etithusiasm  aspiring  to  take  part  in  the 
political  activities  of  the  time,  may  well  consider  that  you 
are  called  to  something  higher  ti^nd  better  than  merely 
swelling  the  noise  of  processions  and  echoing  the  cam- 
paign cries  of  party  leaders.  As  thoughtful,  educated  men, 
who  have  studied  or  who  are  trained  to  study  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  economic  and  political  society,  you 
are  called  to  apply  the  spirit  of  righteousness  and  human- 
ity to  the  work  of  industrial  organization  and  to  the  fram- 
ing and  administering  of  laws.  In  this  tree  country  every 
man  has  his  part  in  this  great  task. 

Opportunity  and  ability  measure  duty.  It  is  easy  for 
you  to  join  in  the  present  signal  movement  of  good  men 
to  apply  Christian  principles  to  the  improvement  and 
elevation  of  society.  Recruits  who  have  the  enthusiasm 
and  hopefulness  which  belong  to  early  manhood  and 
womanhood  are  sought  in  every  community.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession,  who  are  in  so  large  numbers 
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called  to  participate  in  framing:  the  laws  of  cities  and 
states,  the  physicians  to  whom  the  public  turn  for  direction 
in  i*e8pect  to  public  sanitation  and  the  hygienic  housing  of 
the  poor,  the  teachers  who  in  a  thousand  ways  can  be 
shaping  the  ideas  and  the  spirit  of  their  pupils,  in  fact 
every  one  of  you  can  help  on  this  benign  work  of  applying 
Christianity  to  ecomomic  and  social  life.  By  so  doing  you 
will  al«o  enrich  your  own  lives  and  kindle  new  joys  in 
your  own  hearts. 

Do  I  hear  some  one  say,  ^^  I  cannot  undertake  the 
Christian  work  which  you  are  commending,  because  I  have 
never  professed  to  be  a  follower  of  the  Master,  whose 
principles  are  to  guide  in  this  work."  .Ah!  my  young 
friend,  does  not  that  remark  raise  a  most  serious  question 
in  your  own  soul?  Surely,  you  are  convinced  that  the 
spirit  which  I  have  been  commending  for  your  guidance 
and  inspiration  is  a  most  worthy  spirit.  Ought  it  not  to 
shape  your  life  ?  If  you  have  thus  far  chosen  to  shut  your 
heart  to  the  entrance  of  the  spirit  of  Him,  whose  truth 
leads  his  disciples  to  consecrate  themselves  to  lifting  up 
their  fellow-men,  have  you  not  been  making  a  great 
mistake?  Have  you  not  been  robbing  your  own  heart  of 
a  joy,  and  a  peace,  and  a  power,  which  ought  to  be  yours, 
and  which  will  fit  you  to  throw  yourself  with  all  your 
might  into  the  blessed  work,  which  his  church  is  now 
taking  up  ?  As  you  are  now  to  pass  from  these  halls  to  the 
great  work  of  life,  1  pray  you  consider  whether  you  have 
been  neglecting  the  chief  preparation  for  making  your 
life  a  supreme  blessing  to  yourself  and  to  others.  How 
can  a  life  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  God  be  a  success, 
when  its  value  must  at  last  be  judged  by  God  ? 

If  I  read  aright  the  gospel  of  Him  who  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  the  real  value  of  our  lives 
will  be  measured  at  last  not  by  determining  what  we  have 
done  for  our  own  selfish  aggrandizement,  but  what  we  have 
done  for  making  the  world  happier  and  better,  what  we 
have  contributed  to  secure  the  triumph  of  righteousness 
and  truth  among  men. 
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So,  too,  the  criterion  for  testing  the  value  of  this  Uni- 
versity will  be  similar.  The  supreme  question  will  be, 
not  how  many  thousands  have  sojourned  in  her  halls,  not 
primarily  what  treasures  of  learning  she  has  lavished  upon 
them,  but  rather  what  discipline  and  inspiration  she  has 
given  them  whereby  with  magnanimous  and  noble  hearts 
they  have  blessed  mankind.  As  you  go  forth  from  these 
walls,  we  shall  follow  j'ou  with  affection  and  rejoice  in  all 
your  successes.  But  the  news  from  you  which  will  most 
cheer  us  and  most  redound  to  the  honor  of  the  University 
will  be,  that  in  your  various  spheres  of  life  you  have,  with 
minds  trained  here  to  their  largest  eflSciency,  honestly 
striven  to  make  brighter  the  cheerless  homes  of  the  poor 
and  unfortunate,  to  allay  the  discords  between  different 
classes  of  society,  to  perfect  the  industrial  organization  of 
men,  to  elevate  and  purify  politics,  to  establish  govern- 
ment on  the  eternal  foundations  of  righteousness,  to  make 
men  more  like  their  Divine  Master,  in  short,  to  forward  the 
incoming  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  preparing  this  discourse  some  days  ago  I  had  closed 
with  tjie  words  which  have  just  been  spoken. 

But  how  can  we  separate  to-night  without  some  ex- 
pression of  the  sorrow  which  the  sad  events  of  the  last  few 
days  have  brought  to  our  hearts !  The  brightness  of  this 
festival  season  is  dimmed  by  our  fresh  griefs.  Blow  after 
blow  of  affliction  has  been  falling  upon  us  until  we  wait 
with  bated  breath  to  ask  where  the  next  blow  will  fall. 
Your  classes  have  been  mercifully  spared  in  these  closing 
hours  of  your  University  life.  But  to  many  of  you  the 
friendja,  who  have  been  suddenly  snatched  away  from  us, 
are  as  dear  to  you  as  your  own  classmates.  First  Tucker,  of 
the  Law  Department,  full  of  youthful  ingeneousness  and 
aspiration,  was  taken  without  a  moment's  warning.  Then 
Muir,  the  earnest  and  manly  scholar,  who  would  this  week 
have  received  the  Master's  degree,  and  entered  upon  a 
career  of  high  promise,  was  fatally  stricken  before  most  of 
his  friends  knew  that  he  was  ill.   On  Friday  last,  Lewis,  of 
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the  J unjpr  Dental  Class,  a  man  nniatu re  in  years,  of  large 
experience,  esteemed  alike  by  his  teachers  and  fellow 
students,  was  borne  to  his  grave.  On  the  same  day 
Parmly,  the  pure,  sweet,  lovable  youth,  whose  winsome 
traits  made  every  one  that  knew  him  his  friend,  found  the 
first  hour  of  his  holiday  recreation  the  hour  of  his  death. 
On  the  same  day,  too,  dies  mfaustits  indeed  for  the  Univer- 
sity, died  also  the  most  generous  benefactor  this  institu- 
tion has  known,  Joshua  W.  Waterman.  Though  a  gradu- 
ate of  another  university,  and  though  rarely  upon  our 
grounds,  without  solicitation  he  gave  the  large  sum  which 
makes  possible  the  erection  of  the  gymnasium.  We  had 
hoped  that  he  might  live  to  rejoice  with  us  in  th6  comple- 
tion of  the  building  whose  walls  are  now  rapidly  rising. 
But,  bearing  his  name,  it  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  his 
liberality  and  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  students 
of  this  University. 

To  the  households  that  mourn  to-day  for  these  friends 
with  a  grief  even  keener  than  ours,  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy.  We  devoutly  commend  them  to  Him,  whose 
tender  hand  of  love  can  bind  up  the  bleeding  hearts,  and 
whose  consolations  are  neither  few  nor  small. 

It  is  inevitable,  it  is  proper,  it  is  becoming,  that  these 
sad  providences  which  have  so  suddenly  flung  their  dark 
shadows  across  our  path,  should  give  a  certain  seriousness 
and  thoughtfulness  to  you  all  even  in  this  festal  week. 
But  I  am  sure  that  our  departed  friends,  who  were  them- 
selves so  cheerful  and  cordial  as  companions,  would  not 
desire  that  your  skies  should  be  unduly  clouded  and  the 
joyful  associations  of  the  week  be  robbed  of  all  their 
charms  by  unavailing  regrets  for  them.  If  with  a  joy 
chastened  by  your  sorrow  you  enter  upon  the  festivities 
before  us,  in  leaving  these  halls  you  may  well  ponder  the 
lesson  of  the  brevity  and  uncertainty  of  life  that  Provi- 
dence has  taught  you  in  this  startling  manner  more  im- 
pressively than  any  other  lessons  of  your  University  career 
has  been  taught.     Neither  youth,  nor  virtue,  nor  the  un- 
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speakable  love  of  friends^  furnishes  any  exemption  from 
the  inevitable  summons.  We  know  not  what  a  day  or 
an  hour  will  bring  forth.  Let  us  all  live  as  sojourners 
here,  and  work  while  the  day  lasts,  in  the  spirit  of  Him 
who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  unto 
those  who  are  in  need. 
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The  Pageant  of  Saint  Lusson. 

1671. 


AN  ADDRESS    DELIVERED  AT    THE   ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT  OP 
THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 


BY  JUSTIN  WINSOR,   LL.  D. 


We  will  lift  the  curtain,  if  you  please,  on  a  wild 
pageant  in  the  early  history  of  Michigan.  The  scene  is  at 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1671.  But  first,  we  must  needs 
understand  the  conditions  which  had  brought  events  to 
such  a  pass  that  a  representative  of  the  French  king,  just 
at  this  time  and  precisely  at  this  spot,  had  found  it  meet 
to  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  France  over  a  vast  area 
where  France  possesses  to-day  not  a  rood  of  territory. 

The  discovery  of  America,  and  discovery  in  America 
for  over  three  centuries,  were  the  pursuit  of  a  chimera. 
The  illusion  which  had  brought  Oolumbus  across  the  for- 
bidding waste  of  water  was  the  vision  of  a  short  water-way 
to  Cathay.  By  the  time  he  was  ready  for  his  fourth  voy- 
age, it  was  evident  that  what  had  been  found  was  not  the 
historic  land  which  Marco  Polo  had  described,  with  gold- 
en roofed  cities  and  rivers  spanned  by  a  hundred  bridges, 
but  islands  that  offered  a  barrier  to  the  real  India. 
Through  this  obstacle  the  coveted  channel  must  be  found. 
On  his  last  voyage  Oolumbus  had  peeped  into  every  inlet 
along  the  shore  of  Oosta  Rica  in  search  of  such  a  passage. 
Ten  years  later,  Balboa  had  seen  from  the  dividing  ridge 
of  the  Isthmus  the  great  expanse  of  the  South  Sea ;  with 

this  discovery  it  seemed  probable  that  what  we  now  call 
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South  America  was  an  independent  continent.  Magellan 
after  another  ten  years  proved  that  it  was. 

Men  now  asked  themselves  if  there  might  not  be  at 
the  north  some  compensating  passage.  The  Spaniards 
had  already  tracked  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  though  they  had  noticed  the  outflow  of  a 
great  river,  there  was  no  lure  of  gold  in  that  direction,  and 
they  left  the  secret  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  unfolded  by 
the  French  from  the  north  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later. 

Gradually  geographers  learned  to  look  wistfully  to 
the  north,  where  the  English  under  Cabot  had  been  the 
first  to  disclose  what  proved  to  be  a  great  gulf.  The  Por- 
tuguese followed  in  the  track  of  the  English;  but  thoy  did 
not  care  to  pursue  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  coast  when 
they  found  that  for  the  most  part  it  lay  beyond  the  papal 
line  of  demarcation  which  separated  their  rights  from 
those  of  Spain.  The  French  cared  for  no  such  rights  ;  and 
they  knew  that  for  the  fish  they  could  catch  there,  all 
Europe  ofl'ered  a  market  for  one  day  in  three,  on  which 
flesh  was  forbidden.  To  meet  this  holy  demand,  the  hardy 
seamen  from  the  Norman  and  Breton  ports,  and  the 
Basques  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  increased  yearly  in  num- 
bers in  the  waters  contiguous  to  this  northern  gulf,  until 
its  wonders  and  allurements  had  become  a  familiar  story 
in  the  maritime  towns  of  France.  These  adventurous 
fishermen  brought  away  from  tliis  insular  region  some 
charts,  which  in  a  few  cases  have  come  down  to  us.  Their 
hydrograpbical  surmises  gave  Cartier  the  incentive  to  try 
the  hazards  of  the  watery  expanse  that  lay  to  the  west  of 
Newfoundland.  As  the  doughtiest  mariner  of  his  day, 
Cartier  could  hardly  have  vaulted  over  the  rail  of  any  one 
of  these  returned  fishing  craft  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Malo, 
where  he  lived,  without  having  his  attention  called  in 
such  maps  to  the  inviting  portals  of  this  western  mystery. 
From  the  first  voyage  of  Cartier  in  15i^4.  P>ance  had  before 
her  nearly  a  hundred  aijd  forty  years  of  trial,  before  she 
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was  satisfied  that  she  could  never  reach  China  by  the  val- 
ley ot  the  St.  Lawrence* 

The  8tory  of  this  interval  is  one  of  pluck  and  hardi- 
hood. The  adventurer,  the  trader,  and  the  priest  strug- 
gled for  I  he  lead;  and  now  it  was  one,  and  now  the  other, 
who  fixed  a  trading  post  or  built  a  bark  chapel  farther 
than  belbre  on  the  way  to  C  itha}'.  They  pushed  west  by 
the  Ottawa  and  Lake  Nipisj^ing  to  Georgian  Bay,  and 
yearly  the  lusty  w(K)dsmen  led  back  to  Montreal,  Three 
Rivers,  and  Quebec,  a  native  flotilla  of  fur-laden  canoes. 
They  pushed  on  to  Lake  Superior,  and  one  adventurous 
spirit  had  found  his  way  thence  by  stream  and  portage  to 
Hudson  Bay.  Here  he  discovered  that  English  ships 
were  drawing  away  the  Indian  traffic  in  peltries  from  the 
French  po«ts.  When  on  his  return  this  enterprising  leader 
proposed  to  the  authorities  at  Quebec  an  expedition  by 
sea  to  wrest  this  northern  vantage  ground  from  their  En- 
glish rivals,  he  got  nothing  but  jeers  and  neglect.  This 
treatment  sent  him  to  Boston,  where  he  found  better  en- 
couragement; and  forming  a  partnership  with  a  Yankee 
skipper,  the  two  ultimately  went  to  London  and  opened 
the  way  to  the  formation  of  that  great  monopoly,  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  so  long  to  push  the  fur-companies 
of  Canada  in  hardest  rivalry.  To  thwart  such  impending 
competition  was  one  of  the  incentives  which  sent  Saint 
Lusson  and  Perrot  to  the  Sault  Sle.  Marie  at  the  time  we 
are  considering. 

The  exploration  of  the  St.  Lawrence  had  begun,. as  we 
have  seen,  with  the  hope  that  it  might  prove  a  convenient 
path  to  India.  The  westward  route  by  the  Ottawa  iiad 
developed  the  geography  of  the  upper  parts  of  Lake 
Huron.  It  had  shown  the  diverging  ways  by  the  Straits 
of  Mackinac  and  by  the  Sault.  The  priest  had  followed 
the  trader.  The  Jesuits  had  made  the  circuit  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  had  produced  a  marvellously  accurate  map 
of  that  water,  making  it  evident  that  the  way  to  India 
could  no  longer  be  searched  for  in  that  direction.    Thus 
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the  limits  of  discovery  thitherward  must  be  emphasized 
by  an  act  of  possession,  rendered  all  the  more  fitting  by 
the  fact  that  Joliet  had  but  recently  opened  a  new  route 
by  Lake  Erie  and  the  St.  Clair  River,  which  proved  that 
large  vessels  built  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara  could  caiTy 
on  commerce  with  the  upper  lakes. 

Ever  since  the  trader  Nicolet  had  pushed  up  Green 
Bay  and  the  Fox  River,  five  and  thirty  years  before,  and 
had  told  to  the  dying  Champlain  a  story  of  great  waters 
that  he  had  only  failed  to  reach,  his  surmises  had  been 
undergoing  modification  under  the  later  reports  of  Gros- 
seilliers,  Allouez,  and  Marquette,  tjll  it  became  evident 
that  the' Indian  stories  of  vast  waters  beyond  the  lakes 
did  not  refer  to  a  great  sea,  but  to  a  mighty  river.  It  was 
no  longer  doubtful  that  this  potent  stream  could  be  reach- 
ed by  portages  of  moderate  extent  from  Lake  Superior 
and  Green  Bay ;  and  there  were  suspicions  of  other  tran- 
sits near  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan.  As  yet  no  one  could 
say  that  the  southern  shore  of  Erie  would  not  yield  other 
passages;  and  it  is  possible  that  La  Salle  had  already 
passed  to  the  Ohio,  and  had  believed  it  the  way  to  this 
magnified  river.  It  is  certain  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
in  western  New  York  had  crossed  the  divide,  and  had 
actually  wandered  along  the  northeastern  slope  of  the 
great  Mississippi  valley.  At  the  site  of  the  modern  Ash- 
land, on  Lake  Superior,  Allouez  and  Marquette  had  in 
turn  endeavored  to  interpret  the  accounts  of  the  great 
river  which  had  reached  them  from  fugutive  Huron  and 
wandering  Sioux;  but  they  had  differed  in  their  conclu- 
sions. One  had  fancied  the  inscrutable  river  to  flow  south- 
west into  the  Gulf  of  California;  and  the  other  hoped  in 
time  to  follow  it  to  the  Sea  of  Virginia. — somewhere  on 
the  seaboard  of  our  present  Southern  Atlantic  States. 
Thus  it  was  that  this  undeveloped  geography  towards  the 
south  suggested  possible  contact  with  either  Spaniard  or 
English.  This  gave  another  reason  for  the  ceremony  we 
are  soon  to  consider. 
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Towards  the  north  it  was  evident  the  chances  of  an 
outlet  to  salt  water  were  no  better.  The  Sagaenay  had 
been  tried  in  vain.  No  one  had  believed  such  an  egress 
possible  by  the  Ottawa  since  the  time  when  Champlain 
was  deceived  by  the  mendacity  of  Vignan.  Fer6  and 
Grosseilliers  had  failed  to  find  a  practicable  northern 
route  from  Lake  Superior. 

Such  had  been  the  outcome,  as  has  been  said,  of  nearly 
a  hundred  and  forty  years  of  persistent  effort,  when  the 
vigilant,  keen,  aspiring  mind  of  the  Intendant  Talon — the 
ablest  administrator  that  France  ever  sent  to  Canada — 
grasped  the  situation.  For  thirty-five  years  the  monitions 
of  Nicolet  had  waited  for  such  a  fertile  mind.  It  was 
clear  to  Talon's  conceptions  that  the  great  valley  of  the 
lakes  was  sure  to  France,  throuirh  the  possession  of  its 
natural  waterways.  Nature  had  rendered  easily  accessible, 
by  a  system  of  low  dividing  ridges,  the  vast  adjacent  val- 
leys towards  the  north  and  the  south,  and  Talon  had  the 
ambition  to  occupy  them.  It  mattered  little  to  him  if  the 
English  were  on  Hudson  Bay,  provided  he  could  secure 
the  upper  waters  of  its  tributaries.  It  mattered  little  to 
him  if  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  stretched  to 
Spanish  settlements  on  the  Pacific,  or  to  English  colonies 
on  the  Atlantic,  if  he  could  be  the  first  to  carry  the  French 
lilies  from  its  upper  reaches  to  the  sea. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  Talon  organized  the  expedition 
whose  crowning  act  may  interest  us  today.  To  give  dig- 
nity to  the  movement  he  selected  a  gentleman  to  lead  it, 
Daumont  de  Saint  Lusson;  but  there  was  joined  with  him 
the  most  capable  master  in  woodcraft  in  all  New  France, 
Nicholas  Perrot,  an  expert  talker  in  the  Indian  tongues. 
He  could  read  as  well  as  talk,  which  few  of  his  class 
could  do. 

It  was  in  the  latter  half  of  1670  that  Saint  Lusson  with 
his  little  party  left  Quebec.  They  wintered  at  the  Mana- 
toulin  islands.  Here  during  the  weary  weeks  their  plans 
were  set  in  order,  so  that  when  the  spring  opened,  messen- 
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gers  were  ready  to  start  for  the  northern  tribes,  bearing 
invitations  to  attend  in  the  early  summer  at  the  Sault,  for 
a  converse  with  the  whites.  The  movements  started,  Per- 
rot  himself  set  out  for  Green  Bay.  His  mission  was  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  tribes  of  that  region,  and  to 
induce  them  to  join  their  northern  kindred  in  the  great 
convocation.  By  the  last  of  April,  1671,  Perrot  had  as- 
sembled his  Indian  friends,  representing  all  the  tribes  of 
the  Green  Bay  country,  and  an  immense  flotilla  of  canoes 
moved  onward  towards  the  Sault.  On  the  5th  of  Ma}'  they 
reached  their  destination,  and  found  that  Saint  Lusson 
with  his  little  party  of  Frenchmen  had  already  arrived. 
The  messengers  who  had  been  sent  to  the  boreal  parts  had 
done  their  work,  and  gradually  tribe  after  tribe  came  upon 
the  scene.  Not  only  these,  but  the  opening  summer  had 
brought  other  tribes,  whom  the  messengers  had  not 
reached,  drawn  hither  to  profit  by  the  fishing  season.  Scat- 
tered around  in  little  colonies  of  kinship,  the  lodges  of  the 
savages  dotted  the  ground.  The  warriors  squatted  in 
groups  along  the  sloping  ground,  and  passing  hither  among 
them  went  the  welcoming  whites, — placeman,  priest,  and 
trader, — losing  no  occasion  to  impress  upon  all,  the  dignity 
of  their  coming  purpose  and  the  masterful  sovereignty  of 
the  French  king. 

There  was  one  among  the  four  or  five  black  robes, 
who  made  part  of  the  attending  whiles,  who  was  conspic- 
uous for  his  hoary  years, — a  man  now  much  beyond  his 
threescore  and  ten,  but  still  undaunted  at  the  hardships  of 
the  wilderness.  One  would  like  to  take  him  aside  and 
listen  to  the  thoughts  already  suggested  to  him  by  the  com- 
ing ceremonial.  Let  us  in  our  imagination  sit  here  be- 
neath this  tree,  scattering  its  scent  of  early  summer,  and 
listen  to  the  story  which  we  may  be  permitted  to  draw 
from  the  lips  of  Gabriel  Dreuillettes. 

A  score  of  years  had  passed  since  he  was  ministering 
to  the  Abenakis  among  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec.  At  that 
time  rumors  were  constantly  reaching  him  of  the  savage 
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inroads  which  the  Iroquois  were  making  along  the  St. 
Lawrence,  so  that  even  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  whither 
the  fugitive  Montagnais  had  fled,  had  not  placed  these 
frightened  allies  of  the  Frencli  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
implacable  confederates.  All  these  years  of  crouching  sus- 
pense throughout  Canada  were  largely  the  result  of  Cham- 
plain's  reckless  provocations  of  the  Mohawks  forty  years 
before;  and  the  inevitable  dooming  of  the  Hurons  fol- 
lowed. The  Iroquois  fell  upon  the  Huron  villages  and  re- 
lentlessly swept  away  savage  and  Jesuit.  In  the  despair 
which  followed,  the  conscious  Abenakis  felt  that  their 
turn  would  come  ne.^t;  and  the  French  in  Quebec  knew 
not  where  to  look  for  succor  but  to  the  neighboring  New 
England. 

It  marks  the  supineness  which  settled  upon  the  Cana- 
dians at  this  lime  that  they  sought  to  enlist  the  English 
assistance,  not  only  by  offering  reciprocity  of  trade,  but 
also  by  yielding  to  New  England's  pretensions  in  respect 
to  territorial  bounds.  There  had  been  little  of  this  self- 
restraint  when  Dreuillettes  had  been  sent  to  the  Abenakis; 
for  he  had  been  directed  not  only  to  convert  them,  but  to 
make  sure  of  their  friendship  in  case  ot  an  outbreak  with 
the  English,— ^t  least,  such  is  the  admission  of  Charlevoix. 

Whether  the  territory  of  the  Abenakis  was  properly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  or  that  of  Plymouth, 
which  had  chartered  rights  on  the  Kennebec,  depended  on 
the  limits  of  Acadia ;  and  this  was  then  and  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  in  dispute  between  the  two  Crowns. 

All  such  rival  claims  were  for  the  instant  forgotten 
when  the  governor  of  Quebec  drew  up  a  proposal  for 
alliance,  and  pressed  the  right  of  the  Abenakis  to  English 
protection, on  the  ground  that  they  were  really  the  wards 
of  the  Plymouth  colony.  With  such  an  argument  outlined 
by  his  superior,  Dreuillettes  was  ordered  to  leave  his  cate- 
chumens and  make  his  way  to  Boston.  Descending  the 
Kennebec,  and  coming  to  the  trading  post  which  the  Ply- 
mouth people  maintained  there,  near  the  site  of  the  mod- 
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ern  Au^ufsfa,  the  priest  encountered  the  hearty,  whole- 
souled  commander  of  the  post,  a  man  of  cood  English 
gentry  blood.  John  Winslow,  and  representing  the  author- 
ity of  that  colony.  Dreuillettes  laid  his  purpose  before 
him.  WiuKlow,  if  we  may  believe  the  Jesuit's  own  narra- 
tive, was  eager  to  help  on  an  alliance ;  and  the  two  men 
made  the  most  of  the  promptings  of  that  good  fellowship 
sprung  from  a  jovial  intercouse  which  neither  was  loath  to 
share.  Down  the  Kennebec  they  went,  and  by  water 
along  the  const,  till  they  found  it  best  to  seek  the  shore  and 
travel  by  land-  It  was  a  drear  December  evening  when 
the  companions  were  rowed  across  to  the  northern  point  of 
the  Boston  peninsula. 

Here  the  priest  was  received  with  the  consideration 
due  to  his  ambassadorial  character.  The  Puritan  ^atutes 
that  placed  a  Jesuit  beyond  the  pale  of  protection  were 
put  in  abeyance.  A  notable  merchant  of  the  town — a  man 
who  came  as  near  being  a  godless  cosmopolitan  as  the 
Puritan  habits  would  permit — opened  his  house  to  the 
priest  and  gave  him  a  key  to  a  chamber  where  he  could 
undisturbed  arrange  his  holy  vessels  and  say  his  masses. 

The  next  day  Dreuillettes  was  conducted  by  Winslow 
to  Governor  Dudley.  Stern  Puritan  as  the^  chief  magis- 
trate was,  he  had  in  his  younger  days  fought  under  Henry 
of  Navarre.  Dreuillettes  thought  the  sound  of  the  Gallic 
tongue  might  warm  the  Governor  to  something  more 
than  stately  courtesy ;  but  the  grim  surroundings  had  lit- 
tle in  accord  with  the  sunny  France  ot  the  Piiritan'M  youth, 
and  the  magistrate  insisted  upon  the  ungracious  interven- 
tion of  an  interpreter. 

So  weighty  a  question  as  was  propounded,  the  ambas- 
sador was  made  to  understand,  must  be  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies. 
The  ambassador  was  further  commended  to  the  govern- 
ment at  Plymouth,  meanwhile,  since  that  colony  was 
much  more  intimately  concerned  than  the  Bay  Colony 
with  the  welfare  of  the  Abenakis.    So  Winslow  passsd  on 
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with  Dreuillettes  to  Plymouth ;  and  the  priest  tells  us  how 
courteous  was  the  reception  which  the  Pilgrims  accorded 
to  him. 

It  is  among  the  most  striking  contrasts  in  American 
history  to  find  tliis  Jesuit  priest  at  Plymouth  Rock,  hold- 
ing converse  wirh  the  Pilgrim  magistrates.  The  account 
which  he  has  left  to  us  of  this  visit  is  scant,  but  it  includes 
a  notice  of  the  dinner  which  Q  )vernor  Bradford  gave  him 
on  a  Friday,  when,  out  of  respect  to  his  guest's  religion, 
the  table  was  set  with  fish  alone.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whom  Bradford  summoned  to  share  with  him  and 
his  visitor  this  frugal  repast  in  that  December  day  of  1650. 
Whom  could  he  have  selected  to  discuss  with  him  the  mo- 
mentous question  which  Dreuillettes  had  proposed  ?  Brad- 
ford could  hardly  have  Tailed  to  send  across  the  bay  to  the 
Duxbury  shore  to  summon  that  chief  ot  his  counsellors 
when  matters  of  war  were  in  question,  the  fiery  little  Pil- 
grim soldier,  Myles  Blandish.  It  does  no  violence  to  proba- 
bility to  imagine  this  group,  after  the  governor's  lM)8pitable 
table  had  been  left,  strolling  up  the  path  that  led  directly 
from  the  governor's  hou^^e  to  the  Burial  Hill  that  over- 
topped the  village.  Here,  on  (he  bulwarks  of  the  timber 
fort  which  crowned  the  eminence,  we  can  picture  them  as 
they  continued  their  falk. 

It  was  a  suggestive  knot  uf  men  indeed.  Bradford  stead- 
ily, from  the  day  when  he  signed  the  compact  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  cabin  of  the  '*  Mayflower,''  had  grown  gray 
in  the  service  of  the  little  colony;  and  now  that  Wiuthrop 
of  Massachusetts  was  dead,  there  was  no  one  in  New  Eng- 
land territory  more  reverenced  than  he,— a  grave,  learned 
man,  and  one  who  knew  the  traditions  and  purposes  of  the 
Pilgrim  Church  from  its  earliest  days  in  the  Yorkshire 
fields.  Let  us  behold  him  here  upon  the  ramparted  roof 
of  the  fort,  sweeping  his  hand  over  the  country  which  lay 
spread  out  beneath,  wrapped  in  the  winter's  snow.  He 
could  have  impressed  upon  the  Jesuit  mind  how  the  little 
colony  had  succeeded  in  living  at  peace  with  the  neigh- 
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boring;  savages.  "  On  yonder  hill,"  he  could  say,  "  and  be- 
fore we  had  been  here  many  weeks,  we  met  the  sachem  of 
this  religion ;  and  then  and  there,  without  a  hostile  weapon 
in  our  hands,  we  entered  upon  a  pact  of  fellowship  which 
neither  of  us  have  broken  from  that  day  to  this,  now  going 
on  thirty  years." 

The  Jesuit  might  well  reply:  "Onr  people  had 
scarcely  seated  themselves  in  Quebec  when  we  slew  the 
Iroquois;  and  for  fourscore  years  we  have  suffered  from 
their  bloody  reprisals ;  and  that  we  may  have  no  more  of 
them,  I  have  come  to  ask  your  help." 

The  governor  shook  his  head.  ''The  Iroquois  have 
never  wronged  us :  why  should  we  wrong  them  ?  We  can- 
not fight,  unless  we  have  reason  for  it;"  and  he  turned 
his  eyes  upon  Myles  Standish. 

One  would  like  to  know,  as  the  Jesuit's  gaze  followed 
that  of  Bradford,  and  the  eyes  of  the  priest  met  those  of 
That  redoubtable  soldier,  if  tliere  was  any  token  of  sympa 
thy  between  them  that  the  governor  did  or  did  not  com- 
prehend. Standish  in  his  early  life,  fighting  as  a  soldier 
of  fortune  in  the  Low  Countries,  had  not  always  mar 
shalled  reasons  for  wielding  his  sword  ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
wittingly that  Bradford  now  turned  his  glance  upon  his 
associate.  A<?  a  scion  of  a  Catholic  family  in  Lancanshire, 
Standish  had  never  renounced,  so  far  as  any  one  has  been 
abie  to  discover,  th«^  religion  that  blessed  his  cradle.  So 
far  also  as  can  bs  learned,  his  associates  in  Plymouth  had 
never  bound  him  to  their  own  covenant  of  faith.  He  and 
fhey  had  got  on  together  through  the  natural  depen- 
dence which  was  placed  on  him  as  the  captain  of  their  lit- 
tle host  and  as  a  counsellor  in  their  public  aff'airs.  If 
there  was  any  betrayal  by  Standish  of  an  inherited  faith, 
the  Jesuit  does  not  record  it.  As  the  two  looked  across  the 
bay  to  that  eminence  crowned  to-day  by  the  statue  of 
this  Tilgrim  soldier,  the  priest  could  but  wonder  at  that 
confidence  in  the  pact  with  Massa^oit  which  gave  to  Stan- 
dish's  home,  so  far  remote  from  the  settlements,  a  security 
that  had  never  been  pos-ible  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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Hardly  a  less  instructive  scene  was  that  a  few  days 
later,  when  Dreuillettes,  returning  to  Boston,  stopped  for 
the  night  at  the  houhe  of  the  Apo>tle  Eliot  What  vis- 
ions of  the  savage  pupils,  gathered  about  the  hearth  of 
Eliot,  must  have  come  back  to  Iiim  over  the  gulf  of  twenty 
years,  sittinjr  now,  as  we  have  fancieil,  amid  this  dusky 
throng  congregated  at  the  Saultl  That  Protestant  guide 
to  the  Ma«?sachnsetts  Indians  was  at  the  time  of  Dreuil- 
lettes'visit  organizing  his  native  church  at  Natick ;  and 
we  can  easily  picture  the  two  missionaries  phicing  their 
experiences  in  comparison,  and  discus-^ing  the  ways  of 
reaching  the  savage  consciousness.  Eliot  might  have 
shown  to  his  guest  ills  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Indian  speech,  already  b3Lrun.  Some  years  l)efore  this 
visit  was  recalled  the  Natick  Bible  had  already  been  put 
in  type  by  an  Indian  convert  under  the  shadow  of  Har- 
vard College.  One  can  easily  see,  from  the  Jesuit's  ac» 
coufit  of  this  intercourse,  that  it  hid  raisgd  feelings  of 
respect,  and  perhaps  even  of  aflection,  between  the  Cath- 
olic and  the  Protestant.  Dreuillettes  mentions  how  Eliot 
urged  him  to  pass  the  winter  with  him;  but  the  Jesuit 
could  get  as  yet  no  definite  reply  from  the  commissioners 
of  the  United  Colonies,  and  hastened  back  to  Quebec.  He 
repeated  his  visit  the  next  summer,  when  he  met  these 
higher  authorities  at  their  gathering  in  Hartford. 

During  these  two  visits,  covering  the  length  and 
breadth  of  New  England,  this  Jesuit  ambassador,  coming, 
not  as  a  woodpecker  that  looketh  for  the  rot,  had  not 
failed,  as  he  tells  us,  to  remark  upon  the  homely  thrift 
and  vitality  of  a  colonial  life  so  different  from  what  he 
had  known  in  Canada.  He  found  bridges  to  cross  streams. 
He  saw  forges  blazirjg  where  the  deft  craftsman  worked 
the  iron  of  the  bogs.  He  heard  the  clatter  of  saw  mills. 
He  noted  the. Yorkshire  immigrant  weaving  cotton  which 
had  been  brought  from  Barbadoes.  He  listened  every- 
where to  the  swish  of  a  scythe  which  a  New  England 
farmer   had  invented.     He  quaff^ed   along  the   seaboard, 
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wherever  there  was  a  rope-walk,  the  healing  odor  of  the 
tar  which  their  brigantines  had  brought  from  other  coasts. 
He  saw  sheep  dotting  the  hill-side,  and  cattle  everywhere 
browsing  in  tlie  pastures.  Colts  drooped  their  heads  over 
the  fences  as  he  passed,  and  the  farmer_told  him  that  the 
next  year  he  should  send  them  t-o  the  West  Indies  in  pay- 
ment for  molasses.  The  merchants  of  Boston  explained 
their  ventures  to  St.  Kitts,  Fayal,  and  Bilboa.  He  found 
that  strangers  were  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  trade,  and 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  Puritan  rule  was  already  relaxing, 
and  giving  way  to  broader  sympathies.  He  saw  the  new 
pine  tree  shillings,  coined  in  defiance  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive,— one  of  the  signs  of  that  New  England  independence, 
which  was  always  wary..  The  colonial  politicians  told  him 
how  a  stray  sow,  reminding  him  of  the  wolf  that  suckled 
the  infant  Rome,  had  started  a  warm  discussion,  which 
ended,  as  befitted  their  English  blood,  in  a  stubborn 
adherence  to  a  dual  chsmber  in  their  legislative  concerns 
He  saw  that  in  not  forgetting  the  warning  of  Moses  to 
divide  their  soil  among  as  great  a  number  of  citizens  as 
was  possible,  they  had  established  their  state  upon  a  foun- 
dation that  seigneuries  could  not  supply. 

Such  were  the  strange,  suggestive  lessons  of  the  life  to 
which  he  was  not  used.  He  recalled  what  he  had  seen  to 
the  authorities  at  Quebec  on  his  return.  He  must  have 
dwell  upon  them  by  the  aid  of  a  still  vivid  memory,  as  we 
observe  him  now  at  the  Sault.  He  was,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  the  only  one  of  that  little  band  of  Frenchmen, 
gathered  about  Saint  Lusson,  who  knew  enough  of  these 
English,  whom  they  looked  forward  to  encounter,  to  divine 
the  outcome  of  that  trial  of  endurance  and  contention 
which  they  planned  on  the  morrow  to  invite.  Saint  Lus- 
son knew  that  to  make  good  the  territorial  pretensions  of 
his  countrymen  involved  the  occupation  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  wherein  they  could  hardly  hope  to  avoid 
a  conflict,  sooner  or  later,  with  these  same  English. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  condition  of  that 
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English  race  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  this  year  of 
grace  1671,  twenty  years  after  Dreuillettes  had  been  among 
them  in  New  England.  The  contrast  to  New  France  was 
even  greater  than  the  Jesuit  had  found  it.  Massachusetts 
had  just  emerged  triumphant  from  an  inquisitorial  contest 
with  the  Home  Government,  and  she  liad  given  her  per- 
verted charter  a  new  life.  Connecticut  had  become  con- 
solidated with  New  Haven,  under  a  charter  yet  to  be  heard 
of  in  the  northwest.  While  the  fur-trade  was  of  import- 
ance in  Maine  and  the  Connecticut  valley,  it  contributed 
but  a  small  share  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  The 
streams  that  in  Canada  made  canoe-paths  in  the  search 
for  peltries  thwarted  the  thrift  of  the  ploughman;  but  the 
streames  in  New  England,  by  furnishing  power,  made 
manufactures  the  handmaid  of  agriculture.  If  the  New 
Englander  failed  in  woodcraft,  as  compared  with  the  Cana- 
dian, he  had  no  superior  on  the  sea.  There  is  nothing  like 
a  life  on  the  North  Atlantic  to  try  the  intrepidity  of  a 
sailor.  The  New  Englander  had  learned  to  build  as  fine 
vessels  as  floated.  They  bore  the  English  flag  everywhere, 
to  distances  far  greater  than  the  lilies  of  France  had  been 
born  along  the  lakes.  These  ships  carried  to  England  the 
finest  masts  in  ihe  world  for  the  equipment  of  the  royal 
navy.  Boston,  which  in  Dreuillettes'  time  engrossed 
almost  all  the  carrying  trade  of  New  England,  now  shared 
it  with  port  after  port  along  the  marvelously  indented 
coast.  They  fed  Virginia  and  the  Southern  colonies  out  of 
a  glaciated  soil  that  in  these  later  days,  in  competition 
with  the  West,  is  checkered  with  abandoned  farms.  They 
carried  food  to  the  Ashing  fleet  of  all  nations  which  fre- 
quented the  Grand  Banks.  They  took  cargoes  of  pipe-staves 
to  every  wine-producing  country  of  the  world.  They 
carried  wool  to  Bordeaux,  and  brought  home  the  French 
linens.  They  went  for  sugar  to  the  West  Indies,  and  sent 
rum  to  Guinea  and  Madagascar.  Boston,  with  her  twenty- 
five  hundred  hc»U8es,  had  grown  to  be  the  finest  town  in 
North  America. 
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Along  the  line  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson  there 
was  a  fusjon  of  Ensrlish  and  Dutch  that  promised  well,  and 
nearer  Manhattan,  t!ie  Huguenot  blood,which  they  scorned 
in  Quebec,  was  already  beginning  to  add  a  fine  fibre  to  the 
race.  This  amalgamated  folk  in  New  York  aflbrded  tie 
only  considerable  rivals  in  the  fur-trade  which  the  French 
had  yet  found  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Farther  south 
on  the  Jersey  shore  an  infusion  of  New  England  blood 
was  developing  agriculture  and  moulding  the  laws.  On 
the  Chesape:jke  and  by  the  tide-water  of  Virginia  there 
was  quite  a  different  type  of  Englishman,  mixed  with 
Scotch  and  German.  They  knew  little  of  commerce. 
Boston  ships  took  away  their  tobacco.  They  hardly  knew 
what  a  town  was,  and  there  were  few  among  them  that 
lived  by  handicrafts;  but  they  were  good  woodsmen,  and 
the  French  had  more  to  fear  from  them  in  the  near  future 
than  from  any  others.  Governor  Berkley  had  sent  Lederer 
along  the  Appalachian  slopes,  and  here  and  there  he  had 
climbed  to  a  summit  and  looked  over  into  the  great  valley 
beyond  the  hills ;  but  there  were  very  vague  notions  of  its 
extent.  For  twenty  years  there  had  been  a  popular  map 
circulated  in  England  among  intending  immigrants  to 
Virginia,  which  seemed  to  imply  tiiat  the  Pacitic  flowed 
wholly  over  what  we  now  know  as  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi— so  little  knowledge  had  the  discoveries  of  the 
French  imparted  to  their  neighbors  across  the  Channel. 

In  the  modern  Carolina  there  was  a  proprietary  gov- 
ernment jealously  guarding  a  charter  which  carried  its 
western  bounds  to  the  South  Sea,  wherever  it  might  be. 
These  proprietors  had  drawn  to  the  soil  a  strange  conglom- 
eration of  spirits  upon  whom  it  was  desired  to  impress  the 
baronial  ideals  of  John  Locke, — dissenters  from  Virginia, 
wanderers  from  Barbadoes,  and  restless  New  Englanders. 
This  ill  assorted  people  were  divided  into  planters,  traders 
and  hunters. 

It  was  a  question,  and  a  serious  one  to  the  French, 
how  long  this   Appalachian  range  would  confine  to  the 
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Atlantic  slope  this  attenuated  line  of  English  from  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  to  Carolina.  There  were  grave  apprehensions 
at  Quebec  when  Talon  had  organized  the  expedition  of 
Saint  Lusson.  The  Intendant  could  but  see  that  New 
France  was  flanked  on  the  north  by  the  English  at  Hudson 
Bay,  and  (now  that  New  Amsterdam  had  fallen)  by  the 
same  English  on  the  south.  Nevertheless,  Talon  had  fair 
ground  to  expect  that  the  English  advance  towards  the 
west  would  be  delayed  so  long  as  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture kept  the  settlers  busy,  and  so  long  as  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  mountains  were  broad  enough  to  sustain 
their  population.  It  was  thus  upon  the  mercantile  thrift 
and  farming  instincts  of  the  English  colonists  that  the 
French  could  best  depend  for  unopposed  occupation  of  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Charlevoix  at  a  later  day 
comprehended  this  exactly.  The  settlers  in  New  York  had 
indeed  succeeded  to  the  Iroquois  alliance  which  the  Dutch 
had  fostered,  and  it  was  certain  that  in  the  Seneca  country 
there  were  small  obstacles  to  their  entering  the  great  val- 
ley, if  they  should  push  along  the  affluents  of  the  Ohio; 
but  there  was  as  yet  no  disposition  to  such  enterprise. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  one  in  this  little  pioneer  band 
of  the  French  at  the  Sault  understood  the  latent  force  of 
the  English  so  well  as  the  Dreuillettes,  or  comprehended 
so  eagerly  what  it  rould  accomplish  if  once  it  broke  the 
mountain  barrier.  He  tells  us  how  the  sturdy  concentra 
tion  of  New  England  had  impressed  him  in  her  sons  who 
ploughed  the  land  and  furrowed  the  seas  with  equal  virility. 
He  had  contrasted  this  steady  purpose  with  the  wild  rest- 
lessness that  shot  the  rapids  of  the  Canadian  rivers.  The 
men  who  took  rum,  cod-fish  and  clapboards  across  the 
turbulent  waters  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  were  bronzed  in  the  salt  air,  were  the  fathers  of  fami- 
lies. The  Canadian  vot/ageurs  shunned  the  settlement,  for 
fear  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  marry.  *' Teach 
people  their  duties,"  says  Diogenes  in  Landor,  ''and  they 
will    know   their  interests."      The    Massachusetts   town- 
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meeting  pwe  an  inspiration  that  was  absjolutely  wanting 
in  I  he  feudal  seiirneuriesof  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Church- 
membership  as  a  condition  of  freemanship  brou»rht  religion 
to  the  core  of*  e very-day  life.  The  black- robed  priests  and 
white  nuns  of  New  France  creatcni  a  class.  These  are 
things  which  Dreuillettes  had  seen  and  could  hardly  have 
forgotten,  and  he  may  well  have  asked  himself  if  these 
alien  people  and  their  kindred  were  long  to  be  hemmed  in 
by  the  Appalachians?  It  has  often  been  a  boast  of  the 
historians  of  New  France  that  while  their  pioneers  were 
pushing  from  Gasp6  to  the  western  verge  of  Superior,  the 
English  were  content  to  keep  within  smell  of  tide-water. 
But  they  forget  that  it  is  not  wandering  that  subdues  the 
earth.  Carrying  trinkets  to  the  Indians  and  taking  his 
skins  in  exchange,  laid  open  the  water  ways,  but  it  did  not 
develop  the  country.  The  Home  Qoyernment  of  France 
put  stringent  requirements  upon  the  Canadian  settlers  to 
keep  within  the  protection  which  the  palisaded  posts  could 
extend.  Agriculture  spoiled  the  country  for  the  beaver 
and  the  musquash,  and  the  well-being  of  the  colony  was 
sacrificed  to  the  gain  of  the  fur  companies.  Champlain 
had  looked  forward  with  apprehension  to  a  policy  which 
discouraged  family  life  and  farmsteads.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  more  extended  New  France  became,  the  weaker  she 
grew.  The  self-centring  of  New  England  prepared  her  in 
due  time  for  that  western  movement  when  her  tillers  of 
the  soil  could  make  hospitable  a  region  that  France  had 
only  unfolded  to  geography.  The  New  England  blood  of 
Michigan  tells  the  story  to-day. 

But  I  have  kept  you  too  long  from  this  significant  scene 
at  the  Sault.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  June, 
1671,  when  Saint  Lusscn  formed  his  little  band  of  followers 
at  his  camp  beside  the  rapids,  arrayed  in  what  of  splendor 
they  had  brought  into  the  wilderness,  and  bearing  their 
newly  burnished  arms.  With  their  vestments  cleansed 
and  gathered  about  them,  four  Jesuits  walked  at  the 
head    of   the    line.      They  were    Dablon,   the    spiritual 
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head  of  these  distant  missions;  Allouez,  whom  we  have 
encountered  at  Ashland  Bay;  Andr6,  his  companion; 
and  DreuilJettes,  whose  conscious  being  we  have  been 
trying  to  lay  bare.  Their  names  stand  still  as  they 
wrote  them  in  ofScial  attestation  on  the  instrument 
which  records  the  proceedings  of  which  they  were  a  part. 
With  solemn  step  Saint  Lusson  led  his  compatriots  to 
a  little  knoll  neighboring  to  the  palisade  of  the  Jesuits. 
Here  a  huge  cross  of  wood  had  been  made  ready,  and  lay 
upon  the  ground.  A  vast  throng  of  many-tinted  Indians, 
which  had. hovered  about  the  little  column  on  its  way, 
spread  over  the  near  ground,  and  formed  a  ragged  circle 
about  the  spot.  Some  of  the  savages  stood,  with  the 
breezes  from  the  Sault  fanning  their  plumes;  others 
crouched  on  the  soil  as  only  Indians  can;  and  here  and 
there,  on  little  undulations  of  the  ground,  the  more  supple 
fell  into  picturesque  groups,  giving  a  better  view  to  those 
who  stood  behind.  All  along  this  dusky  horde,  set  off  with 
the  saffron  and  vermillion  of  the  forest  adornments,  there 
was  the  glistening  jet  of  curious  eyes. 

The  Frenchmen  were  grouped  in  the  centre  about  the 
prostrate  cross.  Father  Dablon  stepped  forward,  and  with 
outstretched  arms  sanctified  it  with  a  solemn  blessing.  At 
a  sign  from-  Saint  Lussou,  some  stalwart  shoulders  were 
placed  beneath  the  holy  wood;^  and  the  huge  symbol  of  re- 
demption lilted  its  head  slowly  in  the  air,  till  its  foot  fell 
at  last  into  the  cavity  which  had  been  made  for  it.  As  the 
dull  thud  of  the  impact  fell  on  the  eager  ears,  every 
Frenchman's  cap  was  off.  While  the  earth  was  thrown 
about  the  cross,  their  voices  rose  in  unison  in  that  grand 
old  seventh-century  hymn,  the  Vexilla  Regis.  A  graver 
in  Paris  had  cut  the  royal  arms  in  conventional  style  on  a 
metal  plate,  and  Colbert  had  taken  care  that  this  token  of 
possession  was  sent  to  Talon.  By  him  it  had  been  commit- 
ted to  Saint  Lusson.  A  cedar  post  had  been  erected  close 
to  the  cross ;  and  while  this  plate  was  fastend  to  it,  the 
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Exaudiat  was  chanted,  and  one  of  the  priests  muttered  a 
prayer  for  the  king. 

There  was  a  rustle  among  the  crowding  savages,  with 
eyes  and  ears  bent  still  closer  upon  the  great  man  before 
them  who  represented  the  majesty  of  France.  Saint  Lus- 
son  walked  conspicuously  to  the  front,  with  a  sword 
stretched  in  one  hand,  and  a  crumbling  turf  of  earth  ex- 
tended in  the  other.  He  then  spoke  in  words  something 
like  these:  — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  most  high  and  redoubtable  sov- 
ereign, Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Christian  King  of  France  and 
Navarre,  I  now  take  possession  of  all  these  lakes,  straits, 
rivers, islands,  and  regions  lying  adjacent  thereto,  whether 
as  yet  visited  by  my  subjects  or  unvisited ;  whether 
stretching  to  the  sea  at  the  north  or  at  the  west,  or  on  the 
opposite  side  extending  to  tlie  South  Sea.  And  I  declare 
to  all  the  people  inhabiting  this  wide  country  that  they 
now  become  my  vassals,  and  must  obey  my  laws  and  cus- 
toms. I  promise  to  protect  them  against  all  enemies.  I 
declare  to  all  other  princes  and  potentates  of  whatever 
rank, and  I  warn  their  subjects,  that  they  are  denied  forever 
seizing  upon  or  settling  within  these  circumjacent  seas, 
except  it  be  the  pleasure  of  myself  or  viceroys  to  permit 
them.  I  declare  that  I  will  resent  and  punish  any  such 
presumption.   Vive  le  Roy  !  " 

The  responsive  shouts  of  the  followers  of  Saint  Lusson 
were  drowned  in  the  volleys  of  their  guns  and  by  the  yelps 
of  the  capering  savages. 

As  soon  as  silence  could  be  restored,  Father  Allouez 
stepped  forward  to  address  those  unwitting  vassals  of  the 
woods.  He  told  them  how  important  the  work  was  in 
which  they  had  just  assisted.  He  pointed  to  the  cross,  and 
reminded  them  of  the  story  which  it  signified,  and  which 
he  had  so  often  rehearsed.  He  pointed  to  the  blazon  of 
the  royal  arms,  and  told  them  that  they  stood  for  the  sov- 
ereignty of  a  gi'eat  lord  of  the  earth,  whose  grandeur  Was 
as  the  tall  oak  compared  with  the  grass  that  bent  beneath 
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their  moccasons.  He  referred  to  the  great  man  at  Quebec 
who  represented  this  mighty  king,  and  told  them  that  he 
was  but  one  of  this  imperial  master's  ten  thousand  power- 
ful captains.  "I  am  going  on  the  war-path,  cries  this 
mighty  king,and  every  one  of  these  ten  thousand  captains," 
shouted  Allonez,  ''starts  off  with  a  hundred  warriors  in 
his  train.  They  may  go  by  sea,"  said  the  priest  again, 
"  in  such  ships  as  you  have  seen  at  Quebec,  not  in  canoes 
like  yours,  holding  at  the  most  only  ten  men,  but  in  ves- 
sels that  will  carry,  if  need  be,  as  many  thousand.  They 
may  go  by  land  ;  and  it  would  take  a  steadfast  foot  to  pass 
along  their  ranks  for  more  than  twenty  leagues.  When 
the  earth  trembles,  and  it  thunders,  and  the  air  is  on  fire, 
it  is  our  king  attacking  his  enemies.  The  blood  of  those 
he  kills  flows  in  streams,  and  men  do  not  say  how  many 
scalps  he  has  taken,  but  how  large  is  this  river  of  blood. 
So  terrible  is  he  that  nations  no  longer  war  with'  him,  but 
fall  prostrate  when  he  looks.  His  word  is  the  law  of  the 
world. 

"  You  have  a  few  sacks  of  corn,  a  hatchet  or  two,  and 
call  yourself  rich.  He  possesses  cities  in  number  beyond 
the  members  of  your  tribe,  a  city  for  a  man.  His  own 
palace  is  longer  than  from  here  to  the  top  of  the  Sault, 
and  the  tallest  trees  would  not  reach  its  roof.  He  has  a 
family  in  it  more  numerous  than  the  people  in  one  of  your 
towns." 

In  such  an  atmosphere  of  rhetorical  smoke,  the 
swarthy  savages  grunted  and  wrapped  themselves  in 
amazement.  The  French  had  cast  a  die  that  foreboded 
they  knew  not  what.  One  at  least  among  them,  in  his  fore- 
cast for  the  future,  might  have  ventured  a  suspicion  in 
accordance  with  the  truth  that  not  the  race  of  Dablon  and 
of  Tolon,  but  that  of  Eliot  and  Bradford,  would  yet  possess 
these  magnificent  realms  of  the  earth. 

One  thing  was  certainly  apparent  at  the  moment.  The 
French  could  not  long  delay  to  try,  at  least,  to  make  good 
the  grandeur  of  their  hopes.    The  rugged  Frontenac  had 
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but  just  arrived  at  Quebec,  and  the  burden  was  his.  The 
story  of  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  Joliet  and  Mar- 
quette, is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  further  to  say  that 
it  made  it  sure  how  by  the  Wisconsin  or  the  Illinois  one 
could  float,  not  to  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific,  but  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Instigated  by  this  success,  and  impelled  by  a  desire  to 
connect  by  a  great  route  the  two  chief  portals  of  the  con- 
tinent, the  Gulfs  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Mexico,  La  Salle 
entered  upon  his  scheme  of  developing  the  great  valley. 
In  a  few  years  he  succeoded  in  erecting  his  emblems  of 
occupation  on  one  of  the  deltas  at  the  mouth  of  the  great 
riven  It  had  taken  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  com. 
plete  the  cordon  since  Oartier  had  rdsed  his  cross  at  Gasp^ 
To  give  something  like  detail  to  these  claims,  Duluth  had 
also  announced  possession  among  the  Sioux,  and  Henne- 
pin had  followed  the  reaches  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

Meanwhile  the  English  were  preparing  for  the  inevit- 
able invasion.  They  began  by  treating  with  Iroquois  for 
mutual  advantages;  and  as  those  confederates  drove  their 
enemies  along  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  even 
pushed  them  beyond  Lake  Michigan,  there  were  English 
traders  from  Albany  and  the  East  to  follow  not  far  in 
their  rear.  The  conflict  which  the  French  had  sustained 
with  the  Iroquois  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  now  found 
they  must  repeat  on  the  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi. 

Ever  since  La  Salle  had  closed  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Spaniards  by  his  visit  to  the  deltas,  it  had  been  the 
purpose  of  the  French  to  patrol,  as  it  were,  the  entire 
line  of  transit  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Saull,  with  forti- 
fied posts  at  salient  points ;  and  later  by  continuing  this 
line  up  the  Ohio,  to  connect  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Gulf  by  a  similar  circuit.  These  English  incursions  on 
the  trail  of  the  Iroquois  were  but  the  beginning  of  a  coun- 
ter-movement on  their  part.  The  movement,  however, 
found  many  checks.  Phips  failed  at  Quebec ;  Frontenac 
dealt  his  blows  effectively  along  the  northern  bounds  of 
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New  England  and  New  York;  while  Perrot  took  formal 
occupation  of  the  country  west  of  Superior,  and  Cadillac 
seized  the  straits  at  Detroit  and  defied  any  hostile  inroad 
upon  the  upper  lakes. 

The  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697  had  left  France  in  for- 
mal possession  of  the  great  valley ;  but  her  occupation 
was  more  in  name  than  in  power.  The  ice-locked  chan- 
nels of  the  lakes  cut  them  off  from  Quebec  for  a  large 
part  of  the  year,  and  it  was  far  easier  for  the  settlers  on 
the  Illinois  to  drift  toward  the  Gulf  than  for  canoe  or  bat- 
teau  to  push  up  against  the  current. 

Meanwhile  the  English  and  Scotch  traders  were  fol- 
lowing the  lateral  valleys  everywhere.  When  the  French 
king  farmed  out  the  Indian  trade  of  the  great  watershed 
to  Crozat,  his  agents  complained  that  they  encountered 
the  trading  adventurers  from  over  the  mountains.  These 
intruders  went  by  ways  that  were  known  to  them;  but 
Spotswood  of  Virginia  was  not  behindhand  in  sending  his 
rangers  along  the  mountain  summits  to  inspect  the  passes. 

The  question  bycame  serious  when  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  the  French  monarch  had  acknowledged 
the  subjection  of  the  Iroquois  to  the  English;  for  the  Eng- 
lish interpreted  it  to  mean  that  it  gave  them  jurisdiction, 
not  only  throughout  the  lands  actually  occupied  by  the 
confederacy,  but  that  it  established  the  English  rule  over 
all  the  regions  west  and  south,  where  the  Iroquois  war- 
riors had  driven  its  occupants.  This  claim  was  made  on 
the  plea  that  such  territory  was  conquered  territory  of  the 
Iroquois,  and  included  in  the  surrender  of  the  confeder- 
ates. Shortly  afterwards  Spotswood  of  Virginia  started 
on  a  reconnoissance  that  boded  no  good  to  the  French. 
He  led  his  knights  of  the  Golden  Spur  over  the  mountains, 
and  his  merry  company  shouted  and  sangin  triumph  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Great  Valley.  It  was  the  hindered  spirit 
of  the  Virginians  let  loose,  and  nowhere  else,  along  the 
imposing  barrier  from  the  Catskills  to  northern  Alabama, 
was  there  a  path  over  the  passes  so  easy  and  unentangled 
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as  this  which  Spotswood  had  found.  It  was  thus  by  the 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah  that  the  songs  and  footfalls  of 
rollicking  Virginians  mingled  with  the  splashesof  the  up- 
per affluents  of  the  Tennessee,  and  the  way  was  opened 
for  the  coming  occupation  of  the  region  south  of  the  Ohio 
by  the  Anglo-German  and  Scotch  Irish  pioneers  from  the 
valley  of  Virginia.  The  men  of  New  York  were  not  far 
behind.  They  planted  a  post  at  Oswego,  and  began  to 
intercept  the  traders  from  Quebec.  The  French  attempted 
a  flank  movement  by  establishing  posts  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  at  Niagara;  but  the  purpose  of  the  English  was 
steady.  By  treaty  after  treaty  they  acquired  more  and 
more  what  it  served  their  purpose  to  call  the  rights  of  the 
Iroquois.  This  paper  conquest  was  as  good  as  completed 
in  the  treaty  signed  in  1744  at  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania. 
More  active  aggressions  followed.  All  along  the  Ohio  the 
cabin  of  the  English  trader  flaunted  the  British  flag;  and 
the  conflict  could  not  longer  be  put  ofi*  when  the  Ohio 
Company,  in  1750,  received  its  ample  grants,  throuishout 
a  region  where  a  French  emissary  from  Quebec  had  here 
and  there  buried  his  engraved  plates,  setting  forth  the 
claims  of  his  royal  master.  C^loron  tells  us  that  he 
crossed  from  Lake  Erie  by  the  Chautauqua  portage,  and 
following  down  the  streams  he  found  that  the  English 
packman  was  everywhere  in  advance. 

The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  in  1748,  was  but  a  pre- 
tense of  peace.  Both  sides  were  given  time  under  it  to 
prepare  for  the  struggle.  It  was  not  long  before  Charles 
Townshend  in  the  English  Parliament  was  crying  t  hat  the 
time  had  come.  Virginia  took  the  first  warlike  step  in 
sending  a  party  to  build  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio, 
just  a  time  when  France  gave  her  last  pledge  along  the 
Mississippi  in  the  reconstruction  of  Fort  Chartres. 

Events  had  now  begun  to  move  rapidly,  and  it  fell  to 
Washington's  share  to  fire  the  first  shot  in  the  long  war 
which  reached  a  decision  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  ;  and 
within  two  years  more  the  lily  flag  had  come  down  at 
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Detroit  and  Mackinac.  The  Appalachians  had  disappeared 
more  completely  than  the  Pyrenees  in  the  vision  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth.  It  had  taken  ninety  years  from  the  time 
when  Saint  Lusson  threw  down  the  gage,  for  the  meteor 
flag  to  reach  theSault  Dreuillettes,  an  old  man  of  eighty- 
eight,  had  fallen  into  his  grave  at  Quebec  long  before  the 
time  when  £nglish  courage  and  constancy,  which  he  had 
80  long  ago  recognized,  thus  reached  its  natural  goal  The 
negotiations  for  a  confirmed  peace  at  Paris  in  1763  were 
hardly  less  cardinal  than  the  defeat  of  Montcalm  at 
Quebec, 

It  may  excite  a  smile  to-day  that  Canada  should  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  Guadeloupe;  but  the 
decision  as  to  which  of  the  two  dependencies  France 
should  be  permitted  to  retain,  was  long  delayed.  The 
English  press  teemed  with  pamphlets  m  advocacy  of  one 
or  the  other;  and  not  the  least  effective  of  them  was  one 
by  Franklin,  urging  the  retention  of  Canada  as  the  only 
se-rurity  for  a  peacful  future.  The  argument  for  Guade- 
loupe was  not  without  wisdom  in  the  light  of  coming 
events.  If  the  standing  menace  of  Frenchmen  on  their 
borders  should  be  removed,  it  was  held  that  the  English 
colonists  would  have  opportunities  to  develop  indepen- 
dence of  the  mother-country.  But  that  future  does  not 
concern  us  now,  while  we  ask:  To  what  condition  had 
New  France  been  reduced?  She  had  already  secretly 
anticipated  the  inevitable,  and  yielded  everythiifg  beyond 
the  Mississippi  to  Spain ;  and  of  all  the  vast  domain, 
bounded  by  the  circumjacent  oceans,  which  she  had 
proudly  claimed  at  the  Sault  ninety  two  years  before,  noth- 
ing was  left  but  two  little  islands  on  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland, piteously  awarded  to  her  as  fishing  stations  to 
secure  her  food  on  the  fast  days  of  her  religion.  New 
France,  an  empire  without  a  nation,  had  disappeared. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


BY  ALEX.  C.  MACKENZIE. 


Fellow  StudenU: 

To  day  we  are  nearing  the  close  of  our  duties  and 
pleasures  in  one  another's  society.  Only  a  few  more  hours 
and  the  pleasant  years  which  we  have  spent  together  shall 
have  come  to  an  end.  Before  the  close  of  the  present  week 
the  familiar  faces  of  our  classmates  shall  have  faded  from 
the  old  halls  forever.  It  is  fitting  then,  that  we  meet  to- 
day to  say  a  parting  word,  to  recall  the  past  and  if  possible 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  the  future  may  hold  in  store 
for  us. 

The  time  which  we  have  passed  in  the  Law  Depart- 
ment we  trust  has  been  profitably  spent.  The  dilligent 
student  has  here  been  able  to  lay  a  foundation  for  future 
study  and  advancement  in  the  greatest  of  professions— the 
law.  We  have  listened  daily  to  the  words  of  those  who 
have  themselves  attained  success  in  the  profession. 

Such  benefits  as  ma}'  be  derived  from  the  experience 
of  others  we  have  received  from  them.  Familiarity  has 
been  obtained  with  the  works  of  many  of  the  great  English 
and  American  law  writers;  with  the  rules  of  evidence, 
pleading,  practice  and  procedure  some  progress  has  been 
made.  So  while  we  know  that  the  law  is  not  a  science 
which  may  be  learned  in  a  day  or  in  any  number  of  days 
in  a  school,  but  rather  by  years  of  study  and  the  patient, 
earnest  work  of  every  day  life,  yet  we  feel  that  the  care- 
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fully  given  instruction  received  in  this  department  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  student.  By  this  means  the  be- 
ginner is  saved  from  the  unnecessary  diudgery  which 
accompanies  office  instruction,  the  best  methods  of  study 
are  pointed  out  and  the  mind  is  directed  in  the  proper 
channel.  The  acquiring  of  a  legal  education  then  becomes 
a  pleasure  from  the  beginning  and  the  objections  of  sol- 
itary study  are  unknown. 

Not  the  least  among  the  advantages  which  we  have 
enjoyed  during  our  connection  with  the  Law  Depart- 
ment, are  the  opportunities  which  we  have  had  to  meet 
representatives  of  other  states  and  countries.  Year  by 
year,  from  almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  from  the  great 
Dominion  across  our  nothern  boundary,  from  the  old  world 
and  from  the  islands  beyond  the  seas,  come* the  persons 
who  make  up  the  membership  of  our  classes.  Assembled 
daily  in  our  lecture  rooms,  and  nightly  in  our  social  gath- 
erings, we  become  accustomed  to  one  another's  ways,  adapt 
ourselves  to  one  another's  peculiaritie:?,  so  that  in  time  we 
forget  that  these  differences  ever  existed.  Thus  it  happens 
that  to-day  is  forgotten  the  fact  that  our  membership  is 
composed  of  those  who  come  from  the  north,  the  south,  the 
east,  and  the  far  west,  from  Canada,  from  England  and 
irom  Japan,  while  every  man  remembers  only,  that  those 
who  sit  around  him — and  from  whom  he  must  part  so 
soon — are  his  friend?,  fellow  students  and  members  of  the 
class  of '92.  And  I  think  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
spirit  exists  in  the  University  of  Michigan  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  similar  institutions  throuirhout  the  country,  in 
many  of  which  nationality,  rank  and  social  position  are 
insurmountable  barriers  in  the  way  of  the  student  who  is 
so  unfortunate  as  not  to  possess  these  qualifications.  Here 
it  matters  little  whether  his  pnrse  be  heavy  or  light, 
his  ancestry  famous  or  obscure,  in  this  or  in  sume 
foreign  land  his  birthplace,  if  he  has  that  in  his  character 
which  calls  for  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men  '*full  faith 
and  credit  shall  be  given  "  to  his  efforts.     It  is  well  that 
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such  a  condition  of  things  should  exist  at  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing at  which  a  lawyer  receives  his  early  training,  for  his 
success  in  after  life  depends  very  largely  upon  his  ability 
to  judge  men  according  to  their  merits. 

The  ranks  of  the  profession  which  we  have  chosen, 
and  for  the  practice  of  which  we  leave  the  University  on 
Thursday  next,  have  been  honored  in  all  ages  by  the 
presence  of  great  men.  . 

From  a  very  early  time  in  the  world's  historj'  the  law- 
yer has  been  a  power  in  /'he  land.  His  influence  in  mat- 
ters of  education  and  civilization  has  always  been  apparent. 
In  the  formation  of  our  own  great  republic,  in  the  adoption 
of  its  model  constitution  and  the  carrying  out  of  its  provis- 
ions he  has  played  the  leading  part. 

That  the  average  lawyer  is  not  popular  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  humanity  is  unfortunately  true,  but  this  is  due 
more  perhaps  to  the  exposed  position  which  he  occupies 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  than  to  any  other  cause. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  lawyer's  wcfrk  to  escape  criticism,  car- 
ried on  a»  it  is  in  open  court,  in  the  presence  and  subject 
to  the  scrutiny  of  all  men  and  directly  opposed  by  others 
as  shrewd  and  able  as  himself.  His  fairest  propositions  are 
contested,  his  slightest  errors  noted  and  his  simplest  slips 
recorded.  Sympathy  for  him  there  is  none,  for  he  is  known 
to  belong  to  a  class  which  seeks  not  sympathy  nor  whines 
for  assistance.  This  condition  of  things  does  not  exist  in 
the  other  professions.  The  physician's  capsule  adminis- 
tered in  the  night  time,  though  given  in  good  faith,  may 
miss  its  mark  and  cause  the  burial  of  the  only  witness  to 
to  the  deed.  The  doctrines  taught  by  the  clergymen  may 
or  may  not  be  strictly  correct,  but  death  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  proof  and  dead  men  tell  no  tales.  Thus 
it  may  be  shown  in  the  case  of  every  other  professional 
man,  that  the  result  of  his  experiments  is  hidden  from  the 
general  gaze,  while  the  slightest  failure  of  the  legal  prac- 
titioner is  known  and  read  of  all.  Yet  the  blaze  of  the 
noonday  sun  seems  to  agree  with  this  profession,  since 
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from  it  have  sprung  the  presidents,  governors,  senators  and 
judges  of  the  past,  and  from  it  shall  spring  the  statesmen 
of  the  future. 

To  the  true  lawyer  is  entrusted  theframingof  thelaws 
whicli  govern  society.  To  him  is  given  the  defense  of  the 
innocent  and  by  him  is  obtained  the  conviction  of  the 
guilty.  He  stands  between  the  clamor  of  the  impatient 
mob  and  the  accused  one,  who  may  or  may  not  be  guilty. 
Sentiment  obscures  not  his  judgment,  nor  does  dislike 
blot  out  his  sense  of  right.  Around  his  pathway  beat  the 
storms  of  prejudice  and  opposition.  His  motives  are  ofteh 
misconstrued  and  purposes  misunderstood,  yet  through  it 
all  fearlessly  and  firmly  he  stands. 

**  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  end  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Tho  'round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.'' 
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THE  LAWYER  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS. 


BY   W.    I.   MANNY. 


There  appeared  last  Spring  in  the  representative  paper 
of  a  county  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  a  bitter  editorial 
attack  on  "Law  and  Lawyers."  The  editor  declared:  "It 
is  useless  to  go  into  litigation,  for  even  if  you  win  your 
case  the  lawyer  will  take  all  you  receive.  This  class  of 
blood-suckers  have  overrun  our  legislatures.  They  are 
now  the  controlling  element  in  those  bodies.  The  curse 
of  the  country  is  lawyer-mado  law.  Through  the  influence 
of  the  lawyer  are  passed  technical  and  abstruse  bills  which 
only  promote  litigation  and  give  them  opportunity  to 
fatten  off  the  fees  of  the  law-suits  they  engender."  Such 
were  his  assertions.  Nor  were  they  without  effect  for  a 
bright  young  attorney  was  defeated  for  the  oflBce  of  county 
judge  by  a  follower  of  the  bar  of  Bacchus  whose  only 
qualification  to  fill  the  Judge's  chair  was  his  corpulency. 
Such  ideas  are  not  new;  they  were  not  originated  in  that 
section,  nor  in  this  period.  At  the  beginning  of  our  coun- 
try's history  there  was  a  revolt  against  the  lawyers.  As  a 
result  of  the  Revolutionary  war  the  private  debts  of  the 
people  were  enormous.  The  lawyers  were  overwhelmed 
with  business.  They  flourished  in  those  precarious  times 
and  a§  a  natural  result  the  voice  of  the  people  was  against 
them,  declaring  they  were  amassing  fortunes  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor.  They  were  stigmatized  as  "banditti,  blood 
suckers,  pick- pockets,  wind  bags  and  smooth-tongued 
rogues."  They  were  slandered,  viJiified  and  maligned  by 
the  press,  in  pamphlets,  books,  sermons.  The  people  were 
urged  and  called  upon  to  boycott  the  profession  and  to  see 
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that  no  lawyer  was  elected  to  any  public  office.  So  has 
the  populace  heaped  wrongs  upon  the  legal  profession. 
So  at  it  have  they  hurled  gross  slanders  in  manifold  forms. 

It  is  true  that  the  lawyer  has  been  given  seat  in  the 
legislatures.  I  admit  that  in  them  he  is  the  controlling 
element.  I  go  farther,  I  admit  that  three  fourths  of  the 
present  Congress  is  made  up  of  members  of  the  legal 
^profession.  Such  is  true  nearly  from  the  foundation  of  our 
government.  I  admit  there  are  occasional  instances  where 
one  of  the  members  of  that  high  and  noble  profession  has 
not  been  true  to  his  trust.  Such  may  be  said  of  the 
ministry.  It  does  not  argue  against  the  profession.  I  ask, 
as  a  rule,  have  not  the  members  of  the  legal  profession 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  honor  conferred  upon 
them  ?  Have  they  not  shown  themselves  worthy  of  the 
trust  they  have  received  ? 

No  profession  can  boast  such  a  line  of  historic  names. 
It  was  they,  in  the  morning  of  our  country's  history,  who, 
though  thrust  into  silence  by  the  over-zealous  and  bigoted 
clergy  kept  alive  the  common  law  spirit  of  liberty.  It  was 
they,  who,  though  looked  upon  with  disfavor,  upheld  to 
the  people  the  fact  that  when  they  came  to  America  they 
brought  with  them  the  common  law,  and  were  entitled  to 
its  protection.  It  was  they  who  roused  the  people  to 
action,  and  to  a  realization  of  their  rights.  It  was  they 
who  in  those  ''  times  that  tried  men's  souls"  inspired  them 
to  resist  the  violation  of  their  rights.  It  was  they  who 
instructed  the  people  as  to  their  rights,  who  taught  them 
the  privileges  they  were  entitled  to  claim  under  the  Magna 
Charta ;  it  was  they  who  taught  them  there  could  be  no 
taxation  without  representation;  it  was  they,  when  trans- 
portation was  sought  by  England,  who  declared  the  right 
of  trial  by  a  jury  of  the  commonwealth;  it  was  they, 
when  searches  were  attempted,  who  upheld  the  right  that 
by  English  law  the  premises,  persons,  papers  and  property 
of  the  people  were  not  exposed  to  searches  or  seizures  on 
general  warrants.    It  was  they,  champions  of  the  people. 
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defenders  of  liberty,  upholders  of  truth,  mighty  heroes  in 
battles  for  the  right, — it  was  they  who  encouraged  the 
people,  who  schooled  them  in  liberty,  who  inspired  them 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  who  fanned  the  spark  of  liberty 
until  it  burst  into  a  flame. 

It  was  Otis,  in  words  of  fervid  eloquence  that  flashed 
from  his  silver  tongue  while  making  his  famous  argument 
against  the  writs  of  assistance,  who  gave  to  the  people 
their  first  and  greatest  inspiration.  Said  John  Adams  : 
*'It  was  then  and  there  American  Independence  was  born. 
Every  man  6{  that  immense  crowded  assembly  appeared 
to  go  away  as  I  did  ready  to  take  up  arms  for  his  country." 

It  was  Patrick  Henry,  who  like  one  inspired,  went  up 
and  down  the  country  proclaiming  in  thunder  tones  that 
magnificent  appeal  that  touched  the  heart  of  every  Amer- 
ican: "There  is  no  longer  room  for  hope.  It  is  in  vain 
to  extenuate  the  matter.  There  is  no  peace.  Why  stand 
we  here  idle?  Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?  I  know 
not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  ior  me,  give  me 
liberty,  or  give  me  death !  " 

It  was  John  Adams,  '*  the  old  man  eloquent,"  who, 
with  the  eye  of  a  prophet,  saw  immediate  action  was  de- 
manded. He  saw  the  times  called  for  men  of  might— men 
who  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions — men  who  would 
not  sit  idly  by  while  gross  wrongs  and  injustices  were  being 
heaped  upon  the  people.  It  was  he  who  inspired  them  to 
the  courage  of  their  convictions,  spurred  and  encouraged 
them  on  to  battle  for  the  right,  and  who  did  more  than 
any  other  man  to  instil  into  their  breasts  the  hope  of  lib- 
erty. 

The  controlling  element  of  the  signers  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  were  lawyers  and  as  in  the  first 
morning  hour  of  the  Republic  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession  proved  their  fidelity  to  the  people  and  to  their 
country  by  conducting  the  transcendent  controversy  pre- 
ceding the  Revolution,  so  in  the  second  morning  hour 
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of  our  country  it  was  they  who  formed  and  constructed 
that  "most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time 
by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man,"— the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  constitutional  convention  they  were 
not  only  a  majority  present,  but  they  were  easily  the  men 
of  influence,  and  this  "  most  wonderful  work  "  framed  by 
them  was  hastened  to  adoption  in  the  several  states  by  its 
constructionists,  and  when  maligned  and  misunderstood  by 
the  people,  it  was  the  master  minds  of  4he  legal  profes- 
sion of  that  time — Hamilton,  Jay  and  Madison,  who  in  a 
series  of  papers  called  "The  Federalist,"  made  possible  its 
ratification,  and  produced  a  work  on  the  principles  oi  state 
government  which  has  never  had  its  equal.  The  high 
standard  set  up .  by  those  members  ol  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  the  early  history  of  our  government  has  ever 
been  maintained  and  held  sacred.  At  4^ery  crisis  in  our 
country's  history,  it  has  been  the  lawyer  who  has  been 
uppermost. 

It  was  Jackson,  who,  when  hydra-headed  nullification 
upraised  its  awful  form  and  threatened  disruption  to  the 
Union,  spoke  the  words  that  doomed  it  to  everlasting  per- 
dition. 

It  was  Webster,  on  that  memorable  day,  who,  after 
every  heart  had  been  thrilled  by  the  genius  and  oratory  ot 
that  young  southern  orator,— standing  all  aglow  with  loy- 
alty and  adherence  to  the  Union,  trembling  under  the 
lofty  sense  of  honor  and  duty,— a  Union  hanging  on  a 
breathless  fate, — his  face  lit  up  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
occasion :— and  now  falls  the  mighty,  magic  thunder  of 
that  voice  in  its  deep  melodious  cadence,  charming  the 
mind,  captivating  the  heart.  It  was  Webster  pleading 
for  the  principles  established  by  the  first  and  second 
generations  of  lawyers.  It  was  to  Webster's  glory  that 
in  the  debate  he  was  victorious,  but  it  it  is  to  his 
greater  and  more  magnificent  glory  that  he  held  back  the 
tide  of  war  till  the  Union  had  established  itself  on  ada- 
mantine foundation. 
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It  was  Lincoln,  standing  at  the  helm  of  the  nation, 
with  the  wisdom  of  a  philosopher,  with  the  vision  of  a 
prophet — so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  equality  established  in  the  constitution  in  the  be- 
ginning, who. guided  the  course  of  the  nation  through  that 
one  great  hour  of  trial — proclaimed  the  justice  and  the 
equality  of  all  before  the  law  and  wrote  in  the  constitu- 
tion what  had  been  declared  by  that  great  member  of  the 
legal  profession,  Jefferson,  when  he  penned  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

The  Federal  Union  contemplated  and  conceived  by 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  upheld,  established  and  defended 
by  Jackson  and  Webster,  re-established  and  rt -ordained 
by  Lincoln  and  Seward,  will  stand  firm,  enduring  as  the 
principles  of  that  profession  that  gave  it  birth — will  stand 
as  long  as  that  profession,  which  hand  in  hand  began  life 
with  government,  and  which,  as  long  as  there  is  obedience 
to  law— as  long  as  in  the  affairs  of  men — as  long  as  in  the 
affairs  of  government— justice  is  meted  out  and  followed, 
so  long  will  it  exist  and  endure. 

In  each  department  of  our  government  the  lawyer  is 
the  predominant  and  ruling  element  Three-fourths  of 
our  present  congress  are  lawyers.  The  speaker  and  the 
head  of  every  important  committee  are  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  of  the 
whole  numberof  men  who  have  held  the  important  posi- 
tion of  speaker,  twenty-four  have  been  lawyers. 

In  the  executive  department,  of  the  twenty-three 
presidents,  nineteen  have  been  lawyers,  and  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  have  generally  been  members  of  the  legal 
profession.  During  the  administration  of  Arthur  all  were 
members  of  the  legal  profession.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Cleveland  all  were  lawyers  with  one  ex- 
ception.   Of  the  present  cabinet  all  but  two  are  lawyers. 

Supreme  over  executive  and  legislative  departments 
is  the  judicial  department,  and  it  has  attained  the  distinc- 
tion only  through  the  ability  of  the  legal  profession.    By 
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the  constitution  this  department  has  the  power  to  make 
void  the  acts  of  either  the  legislative  or  executive.  It  has 
the  right  to  interpret  the  constitution  and  determine  the 
constitutionality  of  laws,  and  the  limitations  on  the  powers 
of  the  states  and  of  the  nation.  It  acts  upon  every  in 
dividual,. has  control  over  his  property  and  his  person  it- 
self, in  every  particular.  To  this  department  has  been 
given  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  the  prosperity  of  the 
state,  the  endurance  and  state  of  the  community  and  the 
security  of  the  general  government. 

The  glory  of  our  country  then  is  the  glory  of  the  law- 
yer. Greater  than  any  other  class  of  citizens  has  been 
and  is  his  influence  upon  the  government.  He  has  estab- 
lished states  by  making  and  establishing  their  constitu- 
tions. He  has  protected,  secured  and  preserved  states  by 
interpreting  these  constitutions.  He  has  guarranteed  and 
made  good  government  by  upholding  and  prescribing 
laws  made  under  the  authority  of  the  constitutions. 

To  say  that  a  lawyer  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics  is 
to  say  that  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics — the  great 
fallacy  of  which  need  not  be  mentioned.  Law  should  be 
the  substratum  of  politics.  And  through  the  relation  We 
may  have  the  reciprocality  that  politics  is  the  workshop 
in  which  the  laws  are  being  forged  out.  Every  bill  spring- 
ing from  the  legislature  should  be  the  offspring  of  truth 
hewn  out  by  law,  made  of  foroe  by  law  and  shown  to  be 
useful  by  precedent  in  law.  Who  knows  this  so  well  as 
the  lawyer  ?  Who  so  adept  in  law  as  to  be  cognizant  of 
the  action  of  law  and  familiar  with  the  precedents  in  law? 
Reason  answers  he  who  by  virtue  of  his  training  and  edu- 
cation is  best  fitted  to  serve  in  such  capacity.  He  it  is 
then,  the  lawyer,  who  by  virtue  of  his  training  in  the 
science  of  government,  through  Blackstone,  who  treats  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world, 
through  Kent  who  treats  of  national  and  international 
law  and  municipal  government,  and  through  his  required 

study  of  constitutional    law — he    it    is    who    knows    of 
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the  laws  of  the  present  and  past,  who  is  familiar  with 
constitutional  history  and  government — he  it  is  and  he  only 
who  is  fitted  to  vote  upon  any  new  law,  or  any  contem- 
plated change  in  law.  *'By  profession,"  says  Ohoate, 
'•  we  are  statesmen,"  and  we  truly  are.  And  this  one  fact 
understood  and  comprehended  adds  a  new  dignity  and 
weight  and  responsibility  to  our  profession.  But  in  that 
department  of  government  the  lawyers  have  ever  been  a 
great  power  and  have  had  untold  influence.  A  lawyer  is  a 
lawyer  because  he  is  skilled  in  law.  And  it  is  only  by 
reason  of  his  skillfulness  in  law,  his  practice  in  law,  that 
he  is  competent  to  point  out  the  defects  in  law  and  pre- 
scribe the  best  and  necessary  remedies.  It  is  in  this  work 
of  law  reform  that  the  lawyer  has  been  foremost. 

Institutions  are  of  natural  and  historical  growth.  It 
is  that  "  purpose  which  through  the  ages  runs  '*  that  forms 
the  best  institutions.  The  convention  of  1787  which  de- 
liberately framed  that  most  remarkable  constitution  suc- 
ceeded, and  why  ?  Because  its  f ramers  were  those  who 
were  skilled  and  trained  in  the  history  and  workings  of 
law  and  the  law  itself.  They  were  men  who  took  a  survey 
of  law,  and  applied  the  principles  of  law  which  had  proven 
themselves  of  value.  It  was  not  the  deliberate  concoct- 
ing without  precedent  of  a  constitution  and  government — 
.not  the  application  of  some  wild  dream  or  some  ingenious 
invention,  but  the  deliberate  following  of  precedent  and 
the  putting  into  operation  of  sound  and  well  known  prin 
ciples.  Herein  is  the  peculiar  work  and  function  of  the  law- 
yer that  he  apply,  form  and  develop  the  known  principles 
of  law  and  so  arrange  and  modify  and  fix  into  these  prin- 
ciples those  mutations  which  are  the  growth  of  time — not 
only  in  silent  unconscious  development  through  his  influ- 
ence on  public  opinion  and  in  public  sentiment,  but  also  in 
the  known  development  by  statutes. 

The  early  English  criminal  law  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  criminal  law  of  to-day,  speaks  of  the  lawyers 
great  influence  and  work.     Where  formerly  160  crimes 
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were  punished  by  death,  to-day  two  only  meet  with  such 
punishment.  To  one  man  Erskine,  is  said,  to  have  been 
'*  due  the  emancipation  of  the  jury  from  servile  obedience 
to  authority;  under  his  lead  the  bar  of  realm  became  a 
great  and  useful  power  in  the  State,  co  ordinate  with  the 
bench  rather  than  subservent  to  it;  by  him  was  produced 
great  change  in  the  law  of  libel,  which,  though  seeming 
like  opening  doors  of  unlimited  license,  has  led  to  a  public 
opinion  which  constitutes  a  far  more  effectual  restraint 
upon  a  licentious  press  than  the  law  could  possibly  pos- 
sess." By  his  magnificent  defense  of  Hardy  he  put  an 
end  to  further  convictions  of  constructive  treason,  and 
the  names  of  Broughan,  Benlham  and  their  companions 
recall  to  us  its  great  reformation  ot  a  century  ago  in 
English  law. 

The  justice  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  the  spirit 
of  fairness  and  charily  in  the  court,  the  principle  wherein 
the  accused  has  the  presumption  of  innocence,  the  penal- 
ties so  administered  that  they  may  lead  to  a  reformation 
in  the  criminals — these  are  lines  in  which  the  lawyer  has 
worked  with  great  effect.  But  active  as  the  lawyers  are 
in  law  reform,  progress  in  law  reform  can  only  be  made  as 
the  people  progress.  The  law  of  any  place  or  age, 
is  the  best  record  as  to  the  condition  of  that  place  or 
age.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  lines  of  reform 
just  suggested,  in  which  the  lawyer  is  ever  active,  that 
those  reforms  ever  occurring  have  a  tendency  to,  and  a 
great  influence  in  elevating  the  morals  and  improving  and 
uplifting  the  manners  of  mankind.  It  is  also  in  this 
capacity — that  of  teaching  a  reverence  for  law — wherein 
the  lawyer  exerts  the  greatest  power  upon  the  state,  and 
wherein  lies  his  highest  service  for  the  government, 
*-I  cannot  believe,"  said  De  Tocqueville,  "that  a 
Republic  could  hope  to  exist  at  the  present  time  if  the 
lawyers  in  public  business  did  not  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  power  of  the  people." 

It  may  be  asked  why  is  it  that  the  lawyer  seems  ever 
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to  act  with  the  people,  or  why  may  he  be  said  to  be  the 
pulse  of  the  people,  or  why  does  he  always  seem  to  act 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  people  at  heart?  It  is  for  the 
reason  that  the  members  of  the  profession  come  from  the 
people.  They  are  the  representatives  of  every  class,  and 
coming  from  the  midst  of  the  people  they  have  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people. 

They  are  imbued  with  the  desires  and  principles 
of  the  people.  They  are  thrilled  with  that  onward, 
upward  hope.  They  do  not  haunt  the  cemetery  of  yester- 
day. They  do  not  live  in  the  shadows  of  bygone  days^ 
But  with  heart  filled  with  hope,  inspired  with  love,  glow- 
ing with  the  fire  of  faith,  they  battle  ever  for  justice  and 
for  the  right.  They  dwell  not  in  the  tumultuous  sea  of 
passion,  trust  not  to  the  gift  of  genius,  but  they  glory  in 
the  triumph  of  reason,  and  cherish  the  reward  of  constant 
toil.  They  bow  not  to  the  power  of  anger  or  to  the  fury  of 
the  mob,  but  like  Hercules  they  stand  champions  of  lib- 
erty— zealous  upholders  of  truth  and  justice,  pressing 
r  *^  breast  forward,  never  doubting  clouds  would  break, 
never  dreaming,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would 
triumph,  holding  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight 
better."' 

But  while  it  is  in  the  view  of  the.  profession  of  law 
that  it  is  raised  "  from  a  mere  calling  by  which  bread  and 
social  position  may  be  earned  to  a  function  by  which  a 
Republic  may  be  served ;  from  a  dexterous  art  and  a 
subtle  science,  from  a  cunning  logic  and  an  ambitious 
learning,  wearing  the  purple  robe  of  the  sophist  and  let- 
ting itself  to  hire — to  the  dignity  of  a  department  of  the 
state,  for  the  well  being  and  conservation  of  the  state" — 
yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  motive  for  which  all 
should  act  and  the  principle  which  must  be  followed  is 
virtue.  And  by  virtue  in  motive  and  principle  in  state 
and  private  action  is  not  meant  private  morality  but  that 
non-partisan  action  which  makes  of  men  patriots  and 
heroes.      It  means    the    upholding    of   those    principles 
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hallowed  by  the  memory  of  heroes  that  the  world 
might  enjoy  them;  enshrined  in  the  glorious  deeds  of 
those  who,  in  times  that  tried  men's  souls,  upheld  and 
preserved  them  inviolate— those  principles  which  are  the 
glory  of  the  legal  profession  in  the  past  and  which  are 
hope  and  glory  of  its  future.  Such  has  been  the  action  of 
our  fathers  in  the  profession.  Henry  braving  a  traitor's 
death  for  the  cause  of  liberty;  Phillips  facing  the  fury  of 
the  mob  for  the  emancipation  of  his  brethren ;  Clay  ex- 
claiming, "I  would  rather  be  right  than  be  President"  ; 
Webster  in  the  eve  of  the  conflict  declaring, ''  I  am  look- 
ing not  for  my  own  security  ol:  safety,  but  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  and  preservation  of  all.  I  speak  for  the  Union. 
Hear  me  for  my  cause";  Douglas,  looking  down  into  the 
seething  gulf  of  a  separated  Union,  exclaiming,  "Hence- 
forth there^  can  only  be  two  parties,  the  party  of  pairiots 
and  the  party  of  traitors";  Lincoln,  dipping  his  pen  in 
the  sunlight  and  writing  in  the  constitution,  ^' My  bonded 
brother  shall  be  free." 

The  history  of  the  Republic  is  the  history  of  her 
lawyers.  They  by  profession  are  patriots.  Their  hearts 
are  thrilled  by  the  love  of  country  and  the  love  of  th^ir 
fellow  man.  The  records  of  our  country's  trials  and 
struggles  are  the  records  of  her  lawyers  as  heroes — gallant 
soldiers  for  truth  and  justice,  for  home  and  native  land. 
America,  glorious  America !  thou  home  of  liberty  1  thou 
land  of  the  free  1  well  mayst  thou  in  pride  point  to  Irving, 
to  Emmerson,  to  Longfellow,  Bryant  and  Lowell ;  greatly 
are  thou  honored  by  McCleUan,  Sherman  and  Grant; 
brightened  is  thy  renown  by  the  statecraft  of  Seymour  and 
Blaine;  but  thy  glory,  thy  fame,  thy  pride,  finds  its  cul- 
mination in  the  followers  of  that  profession  which  have 
given  to  thine  altars,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Henry,  Lincoln, 
Douglas,  Clay,  Sumner  and  Webster. 
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THE  UNFINISHED  PICTURE. 


BY  J.  H.  WHITELY. 


We  entered  the  artist's  studio ; 

He  sat  at  his  easel  there, 
Upon  the  walls  his  picture  hung 

Most  marvelously  fair. 
He  'rose  to  give  us  greeting, 

A  deep  light  in  his  eye. 
As  if  he  had  been  with  angels 

Or  traveling  in  the  sky. 

His  dress  and  form  and  manner 

Betokened  the  genius  rare, 
His  eyes  were  blue  as  the  tone 

Of  the  soft  Italian  air. 
His  long,  fair  hands  were  nervous 

With  the  instinctive  artist  grace, 
While  the  chin  and  the  broad  white  brow 

Evinced  a  serious  manly  face. 

From  the  Turkish  cap  which  he  wore 

Burst  locks  of  his  auburn  hair. 
He  was  pale  and  mute  and  silent 

As  he  waved  us  to  a  chair. 
The  work  on  the  walls  was  a  feast 

Enough  for  our  eyes  and  more. 
Yet  we  felt  ourselves  attracted 

To  the  one  upon  the  floor. 

It  was  crude  and  rough,  aud  homely — 

A  misnomer  one  might  say — 
A  daub  upon  the  canvas 

Like  the  work  of  a  child  at  play. 
The  sensitive  soul  of  the  artist 

Perceived  our  look  of  dismay 
That  a  work  so  great  as  we  hoped  to  see 

Could  begin  in  this  humble  way. 
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For  he  divined  our  purpose, 

And  lifting  his  eyes  he  said : 
''Don't  criticise  this  work 

As  'tis  now  on  the  canvas  spread, 
But  come  again,  dear  friends, 

For  my  labor  shall  not  cease, 
Nor  my  toil  nor  care  nor  pains, 

Till  *tis  my  masterpiece.*' 

Then  we  turned  to  the  beauties  rare 

Until  it  was  time  to  go ; 
While  the  artist  went  on  with  his  work 

So  toilsome  and  painfully  slow. 
And  we  never  thought  of  it  more 

Till  in  the  exhibit  to-day 
We  saw  an  admiring  crowd 

That  blocked  up  the  passage  way 

Intent  on  a  matchless  work, 

I  said  I  ne'er  had  seen, 
But  the  artist  smiled  as  I  said  it 

And  replied,  '*You  forget,  I  ween. 
This  is  the  one  you  scoffed  at, 

A  long,  long  time  ago, 
As  it  stood  on  my  lowly  easel 

In  my  humble  studio." 

'Twas  now  a  thing  most  beauteous, 

Harmonious  and  fair ; 
No  touch  that  seemed  superfluous 

Nor  yet  one  wanting  there. 
Ethereal  tints  of  beauty 

Far  off  in  the  summer  sky. 
Concealed  the  jagged  outlines 

That  once  so  shocked  the  eye. 

What  seemed  a  reckless  thrust. 

Was  softened  and  subdued, 
Till  it  formed  the  very  groundwork 

On  which  the  beauty  stood. 
'Twas  so  noble  and  pure  and  true. 

That  we  felt  lifted  up  on  high ; 
And  we  knew  that  we  and  the  world 

Were  made  purer  and  better  thereby. 

Alas!  how  often,  thoughtless. 

So  rash  and  indiscrete, 
We  condemn  the  work  of  the  Mighty 

While  yet  'tis  incomplete. 
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For  bebold !  a  life  wliich  now 

Unfinished  seems  to  be, 
May  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  Master, 

Made  fit  for  eternity. 

Our  lives  are  pictures — ^mosaics, 

Rough  marble,  senseless  clay. 
Shall  we  say  they  are  worthless,  useless. 

Because  not  finished  to-day  ? 
Who  knows  what  gem  of  the  Infinite, 

Lies  locked  in  some  young  heart? 
What  hero  there  is  amongst  us, 

By  the  All-wise  set  apsrt? 

In  the  great  wide  world — God's  studio. 

We're  developed  day  by  day, 
The  shades  and  lights  alternate, 

In  an  incoherent  way. 
Patience  until  we're  finished! 

But  the  critical  will  not  wait. 
'Tis  now  we  attract  their  notice. 

In  our  unfinished  state. 

'Tis  not  the  judge  on  the  bench 
Whom  all  are  anxious  to  see, 

*Tis  the  young,  unhappy  lawyer, 
Making  his  virgin  plea. 

Nor  does  the  stately  senior, 

With  all  his  finished  lore. 
Provoke  one-half  the  comment 

He  did  four  years  before. 
The  poets  of  national  fame, 

Stand  on  your  shelves,  I'm  sure. 
While  you  came  here  to  tread 

On  the  feei  of  an  amateur. 

Painfully  the  feet  of  the  poet 

Fall  on  his  unworn  track, 
Painfully  you  follow  his  footsteps, 

And  point  behind  his  back. 
At  his  meter  and  rhyme  and  rjrthm. 

His  anapaests,  dactyls,  spondees. 
His  verses,  his  couplets,  triplets. 

His  quatrains,  iambics,  trochees. 

Were  I  to  give  Shakespeare  or  Browning, 
You  all  would  disappear, 

But  you'll  stay  with  me  to  the  end, 
Because  I'm  out  of  my  sphere. 
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With  a  mixture  of  joy  and  sadness. 

The  class  of  Ninety-Two 
Extends  the  hand  for  parting. 

Dear  U.  of  M.  adieu. 

Finished  we  are  as  students — 

Outlined  as  professional  men, 
Long  years  of  toil  await  us, 

Before  you  greet  us  again. 
But  in  the  final  world's-exhibit, 

The  class  of  Ninety-Two 
Shall  have  its  share  of  honor, 

From  the  proudest  one  of  you. 


CLASS  HISTORY. 


BY  J.  W.  DAWSON. 


To-day  we  are  engaged  in  exercises  that  carpy  our 
thoughts  back  to  the  infancy  of  our  class  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  before  our  minds  visions  of  it§  future  great- 
ness. History  and  prophecy  are  sometimes  combined  in 
the  same  events.  Occasions  arise  when  a  review  of  the 
past  and  a  forecast  of  the  future  seem  to  struggle  for  simul- 
taneous utterance.  But  I  shall  only  record  the  past  and 
leave  the  futurfe  to  be  written  by  the  pen  of  another. 

It  may  be  truthfully  said,  that  the  life  of  the  law  stu- 
dent is,  indeed,  a  pleasant  one,  although  connected  there- 
with are  many  conditions  which  must  be  performed  before 
the  student  can  look  forward  to  this  day  as  one  which 
marks  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  his  life. 

Having  to  a  certain  extent  mastered  the  fundamental 
principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  noble  profession, 
is  it  not  moi'e  than  proper  that  we  briefly  recall  a  few  of 
the  incidents  which  are  inseparably  connected  with  our 
class. 

To  follow  the  individual  history  of  each  member 
would  be  beyond  the  power  of  an  amateur  historian.  Mor- 
rin  and  others  have  made  liberal  offers  for  peJDsonal  men 
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tion,  and  I  assure  you  it  was  with  reluctance  that  the  histo- 
rian was  compelled  to  refuse. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose  to  write  the  history  of  the  class 
from  the  time  Burns  of  Texas  entered  the  department, 
down  to  (he  time  when  Hall  of  West  Virginia  passed  his 
last  examination. 

It  was  Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  that  there  assembled  in  the 
lecture  room,  two  hundred  and  sixty  nine  soul:^,  of  the 
freshman  type,  anxious  to  hear  the  opening  words  of  advice 
and  encouragement  from  the  lips  of  Prof.  Thompson. 

It  was  on  the  first  day  of  our  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity that  we  were  received,  as  never  before  or  since, 
and  with  an  ovation  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  de- 
partment. It  was  also  on  this  first  day  that  we  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  vocal  powers  of  a  senior  law  after  hav- 
ing taken  course  A,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.Trueblood. 

Only  ten  days  of  our  quiet  Blackstonian  life  had  passed 
until  we  were  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  threatening  seniors 
at  a  time  we  least  expected.  Our  look  of  innocence  was  of 
no  avail,  for  on  they  pressed  with  a  roar  of  derision  which 
was  promptly  checked  by  a  brave  '92,  assisted  by  a  de- 
fender of  liberty,  who  slowly  but  surely  drove  them  back 
to  the  walls  of  defeat,  then  amid  the  clamoring  of  defeat 
rose  the  yell  of  victorious  '92.  Thence  forward  Dudley  wore 
his  ''  lile"  unmolested.  Our  first  class  meeting  was  held 
October  18th,  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  by  Nickerson. 
The  political  wire  pullers  and  log  rollers  soon  began  to 
make  them.selves  heard. 

Trans  Mississippi  and  Michigan  formed  a  strong  com- 
bination. But  there  was  careful  drilling  in  their  opponents' 
camp;  every  tactic  likely  to  be  called  into  play  in  the  com- 
ing battle  was  tried  ;  every  buckler  in  parliamentary  de- 
fence and  aggression  was  polished  clean  and  bright,  and 
Francis  T.  Hord  was  selected  as  their  candidate,  while 
B.  A.  Ilarrington,  whose  presidential  aspirations  were 
boundless,    and    who    as  a    political    worker    had     no 
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equal,  was  to  carry  the  battle,  flag  for  the  combination. 
The  day  of  battle  has  arrived;  the  ballot  is  taken;  the 
combination  is  a  failure,  and  Francis  T.  is  elected  presi- 
dent; B.  A.  Harrington  is  thrust  into  political  oblivion. 
Within  three  hours  the  contest  had  closed,  and  thenar 
clouds  which  had  been  hovering  over  the  lecture-room  sud- 
denly disappeared  and  peace  once  more  ruled  the  warring 
factions.  Our  venerable  president  soon  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  most  able  cabinet.  Young  of  Ohio  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee  department;  Harmon  of 
Nebraska  was  selected  as  first  lieutenant;  Beasley  of  Cal- 
ifornia as  confidential  advisor;  with  Eichhorn  of  Indiana 
and  Adams  of  Iowa  as  assistants. 

Our  political  struggle  having  ended,  we  once  more 
settled  down  to  that  arduous  task  of  mastering  Blackstone, 
and  to  use  the  slang  of  the  quiz  room  "  to  knock  the  tute's 
eye  out."  During  the  next  few  months  little  of  importance 
transpired,  save  the  startling  discovery  made  by  Lowry, 
and  Prof.  Griffin's  familiarity  with  the  names  of  Paul  and 
Ashbaugh,  in  connection  with  his  quizzes  in  Pleading  and 
Practice. 

The  base  ball  season  h  iving  arrived,  we  were  anxious 
to  show  our  powers  on  the  diamond.  Twice  we  encoun- 
tered the  haughty  91's,  and  twice  we  returned  from  the 
field  with  their  bloody  scalps  dangling  from  our  belts.  But 
alas  for  human  greatness!  Soon  a  dof^e  administered  by 
the  medics  proved  fatal,  and  our  base  ball  team  was  no 
more.  It  might  be  well  to  mention,  in  this  connection, 
that  Seymour  had  just  returned  from  his  eastern  trip. 

The  remainder  of  our  junior  year  was  devoted,  by  the 
majority  of  those  that  remained,  in  examining  "  Morawetz" 
and  bolting  "  Torts ;"  while  a  few  found  time,  occasionally, 
to  attend  lectures.  Before  I  close  the  first  chapter  of  our 
class  history,  incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  we 
were  represented  at  the  postoffice  rush,  and  a  few  of  us 
witnessed  the  combat  between  Co.  A.  and  the  Lits.  and 
Medics. 
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Our  senior  year  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  290,  in- 
cluding 82  specimens  of  the  human  family  known  on  the 
campus  as  one  year  men,  and  also  Story,  who  insists  that 
his  name  should  have  been  registered  with  the  lits.  last 
year. 

On  returning  to  our  university  home  many  were  dis- 
appointed in  not  being  able  to  cast  their  vision  upon  that 
magnificent  new  structure,  which  was  to  have  been.  The 
same  poorly  ventilated,  old  lecture  room  was  awaiting  our 
arrival.  We  are  pleased  to  observe  in  this  connection  that 
better  things  are  in  store  for  our  junior  friends. 

We  were  permitted  to  dispense  with  that  duty  which 
is  incumbent  on  every  senior  class,  of  making  it  as  un- 
pleasant as  possible  for  the  juniors  on  the  first  of  October, 
"  Vengeance,!'  saith  D$an  Knowlton,  "  is  not  ours." 

A  shade  of  disappointment  and  regret  could  be  seen 
on  the  countenance  of  many  when  Professor  Knowlton 
announced  that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  October,  1891, 
type-written  lectures  were  to  be  numbered  among  the 
things  of  the  past. 

In  many  respects  our  senior  year  has  been  an  exceed- 
ingly quiet  one.  Disregarding  the  lesson  taught  us  by  our 
predecessors,  we  determined  to  show  to  the  world  that  to 
be  a  student  enrolled  in  the  Law  Department  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  life  amongst  a  band  of  howling  hordes. 
We  further  determined  to  stand  as  an  example  before  the 
erring  juniors,  who  are  apt  to  follow  the  road  so  often 
travelled  by  our  friends  across  the  campus. 

It  is  with  pride  that  we  speak  of  our  pob'tical  history 
during  our  senior  year.  James  Henry  Adams  entered  the 
contest  with  his  castle  all  completed,  and  containing  as  its 
most  cherished  article  of  furniture  the  president's  chair, 
but  it  was  witho^t  a  solid  foundation.  Duffy  was  soon 
buried  beneath  an  avalanche  of  his  opponents'  ballots. 
Sheldon,  the  representative  of  the  resurrected  combina- 
tion, and  his  followers  were  suddenly  taken  sick  at  heart, 
but  they  soon  found  consolation  in  casting  their  ballots 
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for  that  viclorious  leader,  Mackenzie.  It  wns  on  this  occa- 
sion that  Carbaugh  became  possessed  with  the  ability  of 
a  Caesar,  the  generalship  of  a  Napoleon,  and  safely 
ascended  the  Alpine  heights  of  success  and  reached  the 
summit  of  top  opportunity.  It  was  he  who  knew4iow  to 
touch  the  keynote  of  our  patriotic  feeliugrv  which  were 
sometimes  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  jarring  discords  of 
debate. 

During  the  month  of  December  the  **  silk-tile  "  agita- 
tion occupied  the  minds  of  many.  For  a  full  discussion  of 
this  question  see  the  case  of  McCarty  vs.  Thompson  re- 
ported in  the  8  Dec.  '91. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  our  history  was 
the  visit  of  ex  President  Cleveland  to  our  University,  as 
the  guest  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Law  Department. 
That  great  celebration  of  the  22nd  of  February,  1892,  in 
which  the  law  class  of  '92  took  the  lead,  has  already  be- 
come a  part  of  the  history  of  this  institution,  and  heralded 
over  the  land  as  the  greatest  event  of  this  kind  in  the  life 
of  this  far  famed  Athens  of  the  West.  It  only  remains  for 
me  to  record  the  proud  position  of  our  class  on  that 
occasion. 

As  prime  mover  and  originator,  to  us  was  accorded 
the  honor  of  heading  the  parade,  acting  as  special  guard 
to  Mr.  Cleveland's  carriage,  leading  the  vocal  exercises  of 
the  day,  and  occupying?  the  seats  of  honor  during  the 
address  at  the  hall.  To  retain  these  high  places  required 
the  greatest  vigilance  and  valor.  We  were  constantly 
assaulted  by  the  envious  and  ignorant  hordes  of  those  who 
wear  the  "  chiysanthemum "  bangs;  the  blood  thirsty 
medics  hung  upon  our  flanks;  and  even  the  feeble  and 
insignificant  dents  threatened  to  ally  themselves  with  our 
opponents.  While  we  nobly  and  bravely  repulsed  all 
these  deadly  assaults,  our  Whitsett,  Nickerson,  Morrin 
and  others  covered  themselves  with  glory  by  their  daring 
deeds.  We  were  forced  at  various  times  to  chastise  our 
younger  brothers — known  on   the  campus 
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lackers'' — who  looked  with  envy  and  longing  upon  our 
grandeur,  and  when  an  opportunity  was  offered  tried  to 
usurp  our  places. 

If  time  would  permit  I  would  consider  it  pleasure  to 
relate,  how,  under  the  management  of  Ralph  Stone,  the 
Z7.  of  M.  Daily  and  Michigan  Law  Journal  were  placed 
in  the  front  ranks  of  University  publications;  and  how, 
under  his  management,  those  brave  gladiators  of  the 
diamond  i-cored  many  victories.  I  would  tell  you  how 
John  Harmon,  in  that  quiet,  dignified  and  unassuming 
manner  of  his,  compelled  his  landlady  to  pay  one  dollar 
each  for  the  ''  corn  cob  "  pipes  she  destroyed  ;  how  Perry 
Smith  rebuked  the  quiz  master  for  calling  him  P.  Smith, 
and  insisted  upon  being  called  Mr.  Perry  Smith,  that  he 
might  be  distinguished  from  the  other  five  Smiths;  how 
Austin  endeavored  to  circumnavigate  a  statute.,  but  was 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  Prof.  Thompson ;  how  Loeb 
was  ever  willing  and  ready  to  make  a  motion  at  our  class 
meetings;  how,  on  January  29th,  we  found  the  "cop" 
''not  dead,  but  only  sleeping*';  how  Donahue  excelled 
all  others  as  a  sketch  artist ;  how,  on  the  18th  of  March, 
by  the  calm,  clear  statesman-like  views  of  Roberts,  the 
searching  and  profound  expositions  of  McGuire,  those  lit- 
erary orators  were  laid  to  rest  in  their  oratorical  graves ; 
how,  since  our  advent,  the  ranks  of  bachelors  have  been 
thinned  out,  and  there  has  been  mourning,  yea,  verily, 
great  mourning  amongst  the  confirmed  old  bachelors,  for 
one  of  the  foremost  of  the  band,  Gravelle,  has  left  the 
festive  crowd  and  became  a  Benedict.  Yancy  and  Martin 
mope  around  listlessly  and  exclaim, ''  our  time  is  coming," 
while  Browning  and  Tichnor  are  but  shadows  of  their 
former  selves. 

I  would  speak  of  how  the  Profs  had  no  hesitancy  in 
speaking  of  us  as  the  most  modest  class  that  ever  gradu- 
ated from  the  department,  notwithstanding  newspaper 
accounts  on  Dec.  8th  and  Jan.  29th;  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  so  successfully  passed  the  required  examination 
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on  the  night  of  June  3d,  and  were  admitted  to  the  ranks 
of  that  dignified  body  known  to  the  profesdon  as  the 
Washtenaw  County  Bar;  and  how  we  could  feel  the  earth 
vibrate  beneath  us  as  we  emerged  from  the  court  house. 

I  would  further  speak  of  our  local  organizations,  26  in 
number,  of  our  "  ward  "  politicians,  but  1  must  forego  the 
pleasure.  The  following  conversation  is  said  lo  have 
taken  place  in  the  moot  court  room,  with  Prof.  GriflSn  on 
the  bench:  Mr.  Browning,  (after  thirty  minutes  of  elo- 
quent argument  before  the  court)  "  your  honor  please,  how 
much  more  time  am  I  allowed  ?" 

His  Honor:  (having  awakened  from  a  pleasant  slum- 
ber) '*  well  I  if  you  think  you  are  having  any  effect  on  the 
court,  continue."    Mr.  Browning  withdrew. 

In  the  matter  of  statistics  the  following  is  our  record : 
We  register  from  25  states,  3  territories  and  2  foreign  coun- 
tries. Michigan  heads  the  list  with  86,  Illinois  follows 
with  33  and  Pennsylvania  with  24.  Eleven  different 
nationalities  are  represented  in  the  class.  The  average 
age  of  the  class  is  23. years;  the  youngest  member  is  just 
old  enough  to  graduate,  Ayers  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
having  registered  at  30  plus.  The  average  weight  is  154 
lbs.  and  12  oz :  McOarty  is  the  heaviest,  pulling  down  the 
scales  at  225  lbs.  Combs  has  distinguished  himself  by 
being  the  shortest  and  lightest  man  in  the  class,  weighing 
106  lbs.,  and  measuring  5  ft.  3J  in.  in  height.  Our  expenses 
per  college  year  range  from  $27.13  to  $1500,  the  average 
being  $372.21.  Haft  is  the  person  who  succeeded  in  getting 
through  so  cheap,  that  amount  being  paid  for  car  fare,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  was  paid  to  the  Ann  Arbor  and 
Ypsi  Motor  Line.  One  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  the 
class  are  Republicans,  98  DemocratF,  and  18  Mugwumps. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  three  have  read  law  previous  to 
entering  school;  232  favor  type  written  lectures;  23  are 
married;  42  belong  to  fraternities;  44  have  received  col- 
lege degrees  and  117  are  church  members.  Those  who 
pay  their  own  expenses  number  161 ;  of  those  who  belong 
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to  societies  73  are  Websterians  and  57  Jeffersonians.  Our 
favorite  out-door  sport  is  base-ball.  Story,  Donahue  and 
Hall  regard  Street  as  their  favorite  sport;  Morgan's  is  let- 
ting his  whiskers  grow.  With  the  majority  of  the  class 
'*  anything  goes  "  as  a  favorite  beverage.  A  vote  for  the 
favorite  university  publication  places  the  U.  of  M.  Daily  in 
the  lead  with  the  Michigan  Law  Journal  a  close  second. 
A  vole  for  the  most  popular  man  in  the  class  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  our  president ;  for  the  homeliest  it  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  one  whom  modesty  forbids  me  to  mention. 
Polkinghorn  and  Fox  can  boast  of  having  the  longest  and 
shortest  names  in  the  class.  Thirty-two  have  decided  to 
take  the  P.  G.  course  and  17  are  undecided. 

My  class-mates,  there  remains  but  little  more  for  me 
to  chronicle,  although  much  has  necessarily  been  omitted. 
Duriwg  our  junior  year  death  entered  our  midst  and  took 
from  us  our  beloved  Professor,  William  P.  Wells,  whose 
name  will  ever  be  honored,  and  whose  scholarly  achieve- 
ments and  stately  eloquence  will  long  be  remembered  by 
the  class  of  '92. 

May  we  depart  Irom  our  Alma  Mater  believing  that 
we  have  chosen  a  profession  which  is  worthy  of  the  high- 
est ambition,  the  purest  efforts  and  the  most  zealous 
advocacy  of  those  who  choose  to  follow  it. 

We  as  a  class  have  left  no  memories  save  those  which 
may  be  recalled  with  delight  and  transmitted  with  profit 
and  with  pride. 
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BY  JOHN  G.   ERDLITZ. 


Mr.  President,  Classmates,  Ladles  and  Oentlemen : 

There  are  some  nights  during  the  year  at  Ann  Arbor 
when  the  clouds,  like  the  hooded  friar  asleep,  cease  to  tell 
their  beads  in  drops  of  rain.  On  such  nights,  when  the 
sky  is  clear  and  bright,  many  a  sympathy -deserving  senior 
law  has  wandered  forth  under  the  heavenly  canopy,  be- 
wailing his  inability  to  understand  Federal  .    On  yet 

another  such  night  would  I  ask  you  to  look  up  to  the  solar 
system  and  see,  in  the  place  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  a 
group  of  asteroids,  that  are  fragments  of  an  exploded 
world.  The  inhabitants  of  that  hapless  world  had  ad- 
vanced far  beyond  the  inhabitants  of  our  earth  in  intellec- 
tual development.  It  is  not  even  known  that  they  ever 
lacked  the  capacity  to  stop  the  distribution  of  type-written 
lectures.  Never  daunted,  everything  seemed  possible  to 
that  highly  developed  race.  But  at  last  their  vaulting 
ambition  o'erleapt  itself.  A  daring  DeLesseps-and-Edison- 
in-one  conceived  the  project  of  tunneling  the  planet,  and 
thus  achieving  the  neplua  vltra  of  rapid  transit  between 
the  antipodes.  The  scheme  seemed  not  to  be  "  ahead  of 
the  times,"  and  was  welcomed  with  delight.  The  grand 
engineering  operations  began.  Gigantic  machines  ripped 
and  tore  into  the  bowels  of  the  planet;  floods  of  chemicals 
dissolved  soil  and  rock  with  equal  potency.  The  work 
was  rapidly  nearing  completion  when — that  world  was  no 
more !  I  look  to  the  future .  and  see  the  remnants  oi 
another  exploded  world,  a  world  whose  Genesis  was  a 
most  astounding  attraction  of  atoms.  It  was  plainly  to  be 
seen,  the  largest  of  the  constellation  Lex,  late  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord,  1890.    On   that  planet,  in  course  of  time, 
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occurred  the  events  of  good  and  otherwise,  just  rehearsed 
by  the  historian — a  class  day  explosion,  and  I  see  now  the 
remnants  of  a  great  world  m  the  dim  haze  of  some  future 
decades  of  time.  I  behold  them  in  scattered  fragments, 
in  quantity  and  quality,  as  they  shine  bright  or  are  lost  in 
mere  nebulous  matter.  This  is  the  vision  your  prophet  is 
to  disclose. 

Though  it  is  a  long  time  since  your  seer  was  commis- 
sioned to  woric  out  the  horoscopes  of  the  members  of  the 
class  of  '92.  he  has  often  wondered  how  it  happened  that 
he  was  discovered  to  be  the  messenger  of  the  oracle. 
However,  it  may  have  been,  it  was  by  this  discovery  that 
he  was  impressed  of  two  things :  First,  that  it  was  possi- 
ble for  some  class  officers  to  come  from  Michigan,  though 
Sheldon  should  say  the  president  is  not  among  them. 
Second,  that  known  as  prophet  it  was  necessary  for  your 
seer  to  take  from  Peter  Sharpe  and  others  the  mocking 
cry  of  "  Go  up,  thou  baldhead,*'  when  they  knew  that  long 
before  my  head  was  bald  had  the  flies  enjoyed  to  sit  upon 
and  gazed  at  their  images  in  the  shiny  balds  of  Jeffers, 
Hollenbeck,  Frank  Martin,  and  this  same  Sharpe  fellow. 

But  I  must  not  let  the  vision  leave  me.  The  cosmol- 
ogy of  the  constellation  Lex  was  an  interesting  study. 
Without  having  knowledge  of  that  it  would  be  as  useless 
to  attempt  to  differentiate  now  as  it  would  be  to  speak  of 
the  future  without  knowledge  of  the  past.  A  mine  of 
good  metal  was  early  found  in  that  world.  Its  name  was 
Harrington.  But  a  mountain  of  metal,  called  Hord,  was 
more  popular  and  prominent.  It  survived  the  world's 
explosion  and  with  a  pretty  mate  at  its  side,  shines  now 
as  a  star  over  the  state  of  Indiana,  governing  the  happy 
destinies  of  that  commonwealth.  Brightest  of  all  frag- 
ments in  that  group  is  Mackenzie,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  whose  bright  rays  guide  the  actions  of  men. 
In  great  conclaves  the  rays  of  Mackenzie  will  be  looked 
for  to  influence  pacific  rule.  As  I  gaze  upon  it  and  its 
many  satelites  I  predict  for  that  constellation  a  long  con- 
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tinoance  of  men's  confidence  in  and  admiration  for  its 
honest  worth.  I  see  another  fragment  in  the  group  that 
shines  higher  in  the  zenith  than  in  height  was  Nickerson 
over  Church.  Its  moving  circle  is  to  the  west  and  I  might 
call  it  the  slender  slippery  elm,  but  its  resemblance  in  size 
to  that  tree  has  been  ignored  and  astronomers  have  named 
it  Dawson.  Though  cold  in  the  altitude  from  which  this 
star  sends  forth  smiling;  rays,  it  will  long  continue  to  move 
in  a  resplendent  circle.  In  the  western  part  of  the  group 
is  a  star  that  was  upon  the  Constellation  Lex  a  mountain, 
sacred  to  it  as  was  Parnassus  to  the  Grecians.  At  its  base 
were  laid  honors  due  wisdom  and  laurels  of  oratory  and 
eloquence.  You  all  know  that  mountain,  now  star,  is 
Roberts.  That  star  is  self-luminous  and  fixed.  It  will 
receive  tributes  of  honor  from  bar  and  platform.  There 
are  many  other  fragments  in  the  group  that  shine  as 
bright  stars,  adding  to  the  glory  of  one  and  all.  Were  it 
not  for  a  desire  to  cease  a  figurative  strain  I  would  continue 
pointing  out  the  positions  of  the  remaining  fragments  of 
the  exploded  constellation.  Poets  may  become  famous 
by  writing  what  cannot  be  understood,  but  your  prophet, 
as  a  "plain,  blunt  Antony,"  wjiiJ  be  understood  in  the 
remaining  portrayal  of  the  future  of  the  class  of  '92. 

As  easy  as  it  was  for  Nickerson  to  blufi*  quizmasters 
is  it  to  predict  t»hat  many  of  you  will  have  become  notaiy 
publics  and  justices  of  the  peace.  Yet  Nickerson  must  be 
excepted  from  that  list.  He  became  a  great  jurist,  and  so 
inflated  with  success,  indeed,  that  he  burst,  and  all  the 
eflVirts  of  the  ''favored  seventeen"  could  not  restore  him. 
He,  assisted  by  Sherman  Steele,  has  also  very  recently 
prepared  a  pronouncing  dictionary  for  the  use  of  teachers 
of  elocution. 

Sawyer,  "Baby"  Wood  and  R.  A.  Hall,  besides  having 
a  little  law  practice,  devote  some  time  to  growing  tobacco, 
and  the  remainder  in  chewing  it.  A  few  years  ago  your 
prophet  casually  met  Sawyer  and  he  averred  that  his 
domestic  life  on  the  plantation  was  well-nigh  perfect.    I 
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could  but  give  credence  to  his  words  since  I  knew  well 
that  his  love  for  the  domestic  surpassed  that  of  any  man  in 
the  class. 

R.  F.  Thompson  is  engaged  in  the  foghorn  service  off 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  John  Harmon,  still  in  good  voice, 
is  likewise  engaged  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Ralph  Stone  has  almost  entirely  renounced  his  inti- 
macy with  Blackstone  and  has  become  a  noted  newspaper 
man.  His  .old  paper,  the  U.  of  M.  Daily,  is  now  print- 
ed on  pig-skin  and  comes  out  in  the  shape  of  a  spheroid. 
His  sportive  turn  of  mind  induced  him  to  make  the  Police 
Gazette  a  family  as  well  as  a  saloon  paper.  He  still 
opposes  the  adoption  of  a  five  mile  law  in  University 
towns.  In  a  late  copy  of  his  paper  I  find  news  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  long-expected  great  fight  to  a  finish 
between  the  light-weight  champion  Class  Hat  McCarthy 
and  heavy-weight  Utah  Thompson. 

In  the  slow,  easy-going  city  of  Philadelphia  there  is  a 
firm  of  famous  lawyers,  Storey,  Browning  and  Lowry. 
Storey  is  an  author  of  law  books,  but  lately  he  has  written 
a  strange  volume, ''How  to  Manage  a  Presidential  Elec- 
tion." It  sets  forth,  among  other  things,  the  plans  and 
methods  by  which  he  was  to  be  made  president  of  the  class 
of  '92.  Browning  is  the  barrister  of  the  firm,  and  Dr. 
Lowrey  may  be  consulted  for  advice  in  nmtters  of  medical 
jurisprudence,  especially  as  to  personal  matters  which 
Prof.  Rogers  set  forth  as  grounds  for  divorce. 

Crane  has  gone  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds.  He 
had  a  record  of  '97.  It  was  too  good  for  anyone  to  have 
and  still  live  below,  so  he  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  they 
buried  him  with  Isadore  Loeb,  H.  A.  Smith  and  Frank 
Martin,  who  after  many  years  of  good  work  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  were  admitted  to  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
notwithstanding  the  belief  of  Echols  and  Mears  that  the 
place  for  Democrats  was  below.  But  they  left  Andrew 
Jackson  Krotz  behind.  He  always  did  choose  to  be  late. 
The  fear  now  is,  that  on  the  last  day  when  Gabriel  blows 
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the  blast  that  will  be  heard  around  the  world  Krotz  will 
not  be  in  time  to  hear  the  words  of  the  great  judge, 
"Enter,  thou  good  and  faithful  laundryman." 

Sheldon  met  with  success  in  law  and  later  in  politics. 
He  has  been  Michigan's  governor.  Yet  he  would  sacrifice 
all  his  honors  if  ihe  people  would  only  cease  telling  the 
story  of  his  taking  a  P.  G.  cour-e  in  law  to  find  IbicTs 
reports. 

John  Kennedy  is  practicing  admiralty  law  and  often 
goes  to  sea.  I  always  believed  he  needed  a  wide  roving 
berth  and  plenty  of  water  for  not  even  Sullivan  and  the 
rest  of  the  non-flunkers'  union  could  remain  in  the  back 
of  the  lecture  room  when  Kennedy  took  off  his  shoes. 

"Secretary"  Burke  located  in  and  became  secretary 
of  the  married  state;  he  also  located  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  practiced  law  and  during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Burnett  he  became  secretary  of  state.  He  very  early 
retired  from  public  life,  for  his  party  soon  ceased  to  exist. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  raising  many  secretaries,  and  private 
secretaries,  and — secretaries,  and — secretaries. 

Whiskers,  of  Kansas,  who,  like  Horden,  always  had 
something  to  sell,  dealt  out  peanuts  with  a  caveat  emptor* 
aud-no-implied-warranty  manner  at  the  World's  Fair. 
He  is  now  dividing  his  time  in  the  practice  of  law  and 
raising  a  beard. 

Ay  res  is  a  missionary  in  Africa,  and  Whitely,  the  poet, 
has  been  sent  as  minister  to  Germany.  He  must  be  get- 
ting along  real  well  there  for  his  latest  verse  aptly  sings 
glorious  praise  to  Schweitzer,  Pretzels,  Sauerkraut  und 
Bier. 

Donahue  was  divorced  from  law  and  married  his  first 
love,  art.  He  has  also  written  a  book  based  on  a  personal 
incident.  Its  title  is, "  How  an  Artist's  Ardor  was  checked 
by  a  Law  School  Faculty." 

Doubtless  you  have  waited  to  hear  the  fate  of  Joseph 
George  Krdl.  He  is  Chicago's  windy  mayor — windy  Chi- 
cago's mayor,  I  meant — worthy  successor  to  W.I.  Manny; 
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During  a  recent  visit  to  Chicago  the  mayor  invited  your 
prophet  to  a  session  of  the  codncil.  Early  in  the  evening 
an  adjournment  was  moved,  that  the  council  might  attend 
a  lecture  by  Boston  E.F.  Silk-Hat  Johnstone,  on  "Modern 
Dissipation."  Unfortunately  the  alderman  addressed  the 
mayor  as  Mr.  Krai,  whereupon  his  honor  rose  and  repeated 
what  you  have  often  heard, ''  Sir  r,  I  beg  your  r-r  par-r-r- 
donr,  but  I  p  r  r-r-onounce  that  K  r  r  dl.  However,  Kr41 
is  fast  becoming  famous  in  literature,  science,  politics,  law 
and  religion,  aiul  wears  a  silk  hat  with  perfect  equanimity. 

But  what  of  Miss  Jenny  ?  She  knew  well  her  object 
in  studying  law.  Success  has  attended  her  earnest  endeav- 
or until  she  is  now  a  wealthy  and  famous  resident  of  New 
York  Oity.  She  has  refused  many  an  offer  of  marriage 
because  she  had  married  the  law.  All  hail  to  our  bright 
and  brave  little  sister  in  law ! 

A  recent  re-union  revealed  but  a  few  of  the  many  in 

the  once  glorious  class  of  '92.    To  throw  some  light  on  the 

subject  I  will  read  a  letter  recently  received  from  a  mem  - 

ber  in  California : 

City  op  San  Francisco, 

Ides  of  June,  1920. 
Dear  Friend  John,  the  Prophet  :— 

I  have  just  arrived  from  my  country-seat  via  Air  Ship  Route, 

and  hasten  to  send  information  concerning  the  members  of  '92  from 

whom  no  report  was  read  at  our  last  re-union.    C.  Bismarck  Morris 

is  a  prominent  criminal  lawyer  here.    The  weather  is  deuced  hot 

yet  ''Curly''  Shanks  keeps  his  beat  as  a  policeman  in  this  city.    He 

has  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  in  ferreting  out  ghosts  and 

putting  down  spirits.    The  shrewd  politician,  Dan  Yancey,  is  here. 

He  has  all  the  political  wires  in  his  hands.    I  met  Haft  on  the 

street  the  other  day  and  asked  what  he  was  doing.    He  removed 

his  glasses  and  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes  while  he  said  :     ''Ah,  my 

fate  is  a  sad  one.    You  know  I  married  a  '  medic'    I  thought  we 

would  live  a  life  of  cloudless  sunshine,  but  it  is  all  nonsense  to  talk 

about  *  love  leading  by  a  single  hair.'    Why,  she  always  takes  a 

handful  if  I  do  not  go  out  and  sell  pills  to  support  the  family." 

"Molly'*  McGuire  is  the  actor  laureate  of   the  state,  but  is  now 

here  taking  a  rest.    He   has  become  a  little  more  corpulent  and 

bewails  the  condition  by  groaning  out. 
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*'  Oh !  that  this  too,  too,  solid  fle«h  would  melt ! " 
Merchant  is  here.  He  reformed  and  joined  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
After  posing  for  some  time  as  the  "awful  example''  he  went  about 
lecturing.  AH  went  well  for  some  time,  until  on  one  occasion  he 
was  speaking  before  a  large  and  appreciative  audience  and  in  a  fit 
of  abstraction  he  tried  to  blow  the  froth  off  a  glass  of  water.  For 
this  he  was  expelled  in  disgrace.  I  am  well  and  my  looks  are 
improved  so  you  would  hardly  know  me.  I  am  prospering,  and 
have  been  spoken  of  for  political  honors.  I  have  also  acquired  a 
reputation  as  a  divorce  lawyer,  having  tried  the  cases  of  Gravelle 
and  other  famous  members  of  the  class.    I  remain, 

Yours  truly  in  '92, 

W.  A.  Beaslbt. 

But,  my  friends,  prophetic  vision  grows  dim.  I  regret 
that,  as  there  are  so  many  others  whose  futures  I  see, 
I  cannot  now  take  the  time  to  reveal  them.  Fancy  may 
nurse  and  build  in  sportive  mood,  but  fulfillment  seeks 
consummation  in  the  man.  In  the  arena  of  duty  we  win 
or  we  lose  for  ourselves.  Many  of  you  think  you  have 
been  harshly  dealt  with.  But  let  me  remind  you  that  as 
Jonah  was  sent  to  foretell  the  destruction  of  Ninevah,  so 
there  came  a  prophet  to  speak  of  the  good  or  otherwise 
that  will  attend  you.  That  as  Ninevah  was  spared  through 
repentance  of  its  people,  so  may  you  by  changing  your 
ways  have  different  futures.  And  again,  your  seer  will 
differ  from  the  conduct  of  Jonah,  who,  seeing  his  prophecy 
unfulfilled,  became  angry.  If  better  futures  than  those 
your  prophet  has  foretold  attend  you,  he  will  smile  over 
the  filled  cup  and  sing  your  praise  in  his  rejoicing,  happy 
too,  to  think  that  he  has  not  been  your  Jonah.  Oh,  that 
it  were  in  my  province  to  utter  words  that  would  carry 
with  them  as  we  separate  to  go  down  the  thoroughfare  of 
active  life  a  feeling  of  honest  ambition  to 

**Ru8h  into  the  ranks  and  win  a  name 
That  ages  yet  unborn  would  emulate." 

Classmates,  with  reluctant  voice  I  bid  you  farewell. 
A  few  short  hours  and  we  separate  from  these  friendships, 
the  sweetest,  and  memories,  the  dearest.    Some  of  us  will 
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attain  eminence  in  our  chosen  profession,  many  more  will 
be  found  in  the  crowded  but  honorable  ranks  of  medioc- 
rity. So,  with  fondest  thoughts  of  the  past,  and  highest 
hopes  for  the  future,  I  say  again,  farewell  I 
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It  would  be  idle,  in  me  to  affect  indifference  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  are  now  assembled.  I 
cannot  think  of  this  audience  room,  where  so  many 
fellow-students  and  so  many  distinguished  men  have 
assembled,  as  any  other  than  an  exalted  and  venerated 
place.  It  has  been  your  pleasure,  fellow-classmates,  to 
select  me  to  speak  for  you  the  parting  words  to  our  Alma 
Mater,  in  this  our  last  class-meeting.  I  feel  the  full  force 
and  importance  of  this  manifestation  of  your  regard  and 
have  cause  for  profound  and  grateful  acknowledgment. 
To  every  individual  of  this  class,  therefore,  I  will  now 
most  respectfully  make  an  acknowledgment  of  your  esteem 
and  confidence  in  me,  and  hereby  reciprocate  your  kind 
respect  and  good  wishes. 

We  complete  to-day  our  preparatory  period,  so  far  as 
any  school  of  learning  is  concerned,  for  the  great  struggle 
of  life.  For  two  years  we  have  been  closely  associated 
together  with  one  common  object  and  the  many  endearing 
ties  which  have  been  formed  in  that  time  are  soon  to  be 
broken  and  left  only  to  the  recollections  of  the  past.  In  a 
few  days  we  separate  as  travelers  who  have  been  for  a 
time  on  the  same  journey,  each  to  go  a  different  way  and 
perhaps  never  to  meet  again.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  the 
many  good  times  and  pleasant  associations  that  have  so 
long  been  ours  are  at  an  end.  But  we  have  the  memory 
of  them  left.  Aye,  the  memory — the  happiest  of  man^s 
faculties— shall  call  them  up  again  to  cheer  and  fill  with 
delight  an  hour  which  is  full  of  care  and  worry.  We  shall 
never  forget  the  old  class-room, — the  pictures  that  hang  on 
the  wall — which  make  a  history  within  themselves ;  until 
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our  last  day  we  can  hear  the  reverberations  of  the  hearty 
cheer  given  the  professor  as  he  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
platform ;  in  the  society  halls,  in  the  club  court  rooms,  in 
a  thou>and  ways  of  social  intercourse  there  has  been 
kindled  a  flame  of  friendliaess  toward  our  fellow-man 
which  shall  not  die  until  the  candles  of  life  are  burned  out. 
/      But  we  shall  take  more  than  this  away  with  us,  more 

/than  memories  of  pleasant  associations.  It  is  here  that  we 
obtained  that  just  appreciation  of  our  profession,  which 
shall  ever  cause  it  to  occupy  an  exalted  place  in  our  minds. 

^  A  just  appreciation  for  a  profession  which  is  as  broad  as 
human  experience.  A  profession  in  which  the  lessons  are 
never  learned,  and  which  furnishes  the  largest  field  for  the 
exercise  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  powers  of  man's  mind. 
And  more  than  this  is  our  share  of  the  good  things  of  this 
great  storehouse  of  learning.  Before  coming  here  we 
seem,  now,  "  to  have  been  mily  as  children  playing  on  the 

/Seashore,  diverting  ourselves  by  picking  up  shells  and 

/finding  a  smoother  pebble  than  before,  while  the  ^reat 
ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  us."  But  since 
entering  the  University  our  horizon  has  broadened.  As  we 
have  proceeded  day  by  day,  from  one  branch  of  law  to 
another,  the  mists  have  lifted  until  the  whole  ocean  of 
jurisprudence  lies  spread  out  like  a  panorama  before  us. 
Discovered  and  viewed,  but  not  fully  explored.  To  explore 
the  many-attractive  islands  that  lie  upon  the  bosom  of  this 
tranquil  sea  requires  a  life  time.  In  two  years  only  a 
chart  can  be  made  of  this  vast  expanse  so  that  in  other 
years  by  its  aid  one  can  go  at  pleasure  to  any  domain  of 
the  broad  area. 

Wef  have  learned  that  the  whole  body  of  law  is  a 
growth ;  that  it  is  bound  together  by  the  hidden  cord  of 
reason  and  that  each  principle  may  be  traced  back  through 
the  long  page  of  history  until  it  fades  away  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity;  that  from  the  customs  of  the  Teutons  represent- 
ing their  idea  of  individual  liberty  and  representative 
government,  has  expanded  our  constitutional  law;  that  by 
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a  slow  process  the  ancient  and  barbaric  idea  of  vengeance 
is  being  supplanted  by  laws  pervaded  with  reason  and 
humanity— the  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth  is  fading  away  jandeV  the  cordial  influence  of  reform 
schools  and  reform  prisons — the  wild  beast  test  is  no 
longer  the  measure  of  a  man's  sanity.  We  have  learned 
that  political  and  economical  forces  have  had  the  greatest 
influence  in  determining  the  character  of  legal  evolution. 
The  necessities  of  trade  and  commerce  have  given  us  the 
law  of  Insurance  and  of  Bills  and  Notes;  the  new  condi- 
tions in  industry  and  manufacturing  and  transportation 
give  rise  to  the  ever  changing  and  interesting  law  of 
Corporations.  These  are  some  of  the  good  things  which 
our  Alma  Mater  has  kindly  dealt  out  to  us,  and  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  these  are  unattended  with  any  regret, 
hut  on  the  other  hand  fill  us  with  gratitude  which  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  entirely  express. 

In  our  short  study  of  the  law  we  have  learned  that  for 
nearly  all  the  great  political  problems  that  have  arisen  in 
the  aifairs  of  nations,  lawyers  have  almost  always  found 
the  solution.  They  have  been  from  the  earliest  times  the 
guardians  of  liberty  anJ  justice.  They  have  been  the 
artisans  that  have  moulded  from  customs  and  an  imperfect 
language  the  Great  Charters  of  Liberty  and  the  systems 
of  jurisprudence.  At  no  great  crucial  time  in  the  history 
of  English  and  American  Liberty  could  the  lawyers  have 
been  spared.  It  wns  a  lawyer  who  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  a  body  of  men  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  composed  of  lawyers  gave  us  our  Constitution  ;  it  has 
been  lawyers  who  have  built  up  our  judiciary,  the  great 
conservator  of  the  rights  of  man,  that  places  life  and 
property  beyond  the  tumultuous  assemblies  and  makes 
life  secure  and  the  pursuit  of  property  a  blessing.  In 
fact,  show  me  a  law  or  a  system  of  government  which  is 
stamped  all  over  with  universal  justice,  that  is  a  great 
landmark  in  the  march  of  civilization,  and  I  will  find  in 
it  somewhere  the  imprint  of  the  lawyer. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  lawyers  oripnate  all  law. 
Laws  spring  from  the  wants  of  society.  They  are  only 
made,  as  we  say,  when  human  necessities  demand  them. 
Farmeris'  Alliances,  Trades  Unions  or  Corporations  clamor 
for  rights  and  privileges.  Their  clamorings  are  finally 
crystallized  into  laws.  It  is  in  the  process  of  crystalliza- 
tion, when  a  work  of  art  is  wrought  from  the  crude  mate- 
rials, that  the  lawyer  plays  fais  part.  He  is  to  jurispru- 
dence what  Michael  Angelo  is  to  painting,  or  Beethoven 
to  music. 

We  are  prone  to  think  sometimes  in  our  reflections 
upon  the  past  that  it  might  have  been  better  to  have  lived 
when  great  questions  were  settled.  That  there  would 
have  been  more  satisfaction  in  living  in  an  age  when 
great  questions  were  breathed  upon  every  lip ;  when  there 
was  the  time  and  the  opportunity  to  win  the  laurel  that 
has  graced  the  brow  of  renowned  advocates  and  jurists, 
than  to  live  in  the  present  peaceful  times,  when,  as  we 
too  ott^n  think,  not  a  ripple  is  seen  disturbing  our  tran- 
quility. Notwithstanding  our  peaceful  repose,  there  are 
problems,  and  weighty  ones  too,  that  are  slowly  but  surely 
forcing  their  way  before  us  and  demanding  a  solution. 
They  are  the  great,  deep  problems  of  society  wliose  solu- 
tion shall  determine  the  direction  of  the  race  as  surely  as 
did  Magna  Uharta  or  the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  It  is 
our  duty  as  lawyers  and  as  citizens  of  the  commonwealth 
that  we  address  ourselves  to  these  things,  as  well  as  per- 
form the  ordinary  routine  of  a  lawyer's  life.  Some 
Webster  is  yet  to  arise,  skilled  in  the  learning  of  the  law, 
who  will,  in  a  debate  with  a  Hayne,  demonstrate  the 
rights  of  men  who  represent  all  the  capital  of  America, 
and  also  the  rights  of  those  who  represent  all  the  labor. 
It  is  not  State  Rights  that  is  the  debatable  question,  but 
broader  and  more  profound  rights,  the  rights  of  man. 
Some  lawyers  with  the  eloquence  of  a  Wirt  or  the  re- 
search of  a  Pinckney,  with  their  illuminated  minds,  are  to 
assist  the  Federal  Courts  in  defining  the  shadowy  line 
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between  the  police  power  of  a  State  and  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  Interstate  Commerce.  Some  legislator 
with  the  foresight  of  a  Jefferson  is  yet  to  arise  who  shall 
frame  from  the  chaotic  laws  of  forty-four  states  an  uni- 
form and  just  law  of  Marriage  find  Divorce,  so  that  a  man 
shall  not  be  legally  married  in  one  state  and  a  bigamist  or 
an  adulterer  in  another. 

Wherever  the  lawyer  goes,  wherever  his  work  calls 
him,  however  much  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  out  of 
discordant  and  belligerent  elements  he  brings  peace  and 
harmony.  In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which 
has  tor  its  mission  the  settling  of  differences  between  the 
owners  and  patrons  of  the  great  commercial  thorough- 
fares of  the  country,  in  the  establishment  of  Labor  Com- 
missions in  the  various  states — those  arbiters  of  strikes 
and  boycotts — we  may  observe  the  handiwork  of  the  law- 
yer. They  are  the  olive  branches  which  he  is  continually 
offering  society,  they  are,  too,  the  harbingers  of  the  day 
when  the  bitter  struggle  between  labor  and  capital  shall 
be  over. 

It  is  fit  that  I  should  close  here.  The  time  you  have 
allotted  me  is  gone.  Would  that  I  had  used  it  better. 
And  now  as  we  are  about  to  look  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  places  and  into  the  faces  which  have  been  such  an  in- 
spiration to  us,  it  seems  that  I  can  hear  a  voice  speaking 
in  unmistakable  tones,  "  Your  labor  is  not  ended.  It  is 
only  begun.  Go  on,  therefore,  and  perfect  yourselves  in 
the  profession  you  have  chosen.  Qo  on  and  apply  yourselves 
earnestly  to  the  work  in  which  you  have  been  engaged, 
that  you  may  be  an  advantage  to  your  friends,  an  honor 
to  yourselves,  and  a  benefit  to  the  Republic." 

And  now  farewell  to  all  the  associations  and  advan- 
tages of  this  great  University.  Thy  precincts  are  no 
longer  ours.  Thy  atmosphere,  as  refined  as  that  which 
surrounds  the  highest  mountain,  we  shall  no  longer 
breathe — an  atmosphere  cleared  and  purified  by  more 
than  a  hundred  bright  and  shining  intellects,  in  which  the 
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clouds  of  passion  and  tumult  vanish  before  the  genial 
smile  of  reason  and  intelligence.  Of  this  we  must  take 
our  leave,  and  return  from  this  mountain  top  of  human 
intelligence  to  the  valleys  of  toiling  mankind,  to  there 
labor  for  that  measure  of  success  and  happiness  which  be- 
longs only  to  the  patient  and  industrious. 

"  Farewell !  a  word  that  must  be  and  hath  been, — 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger,  yet,  farewell !  *' 
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Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


PETE  WIKOPF  ROSS. 


Fellow  Classmates: 

This  is  the  time  to  which  we  have  long  looked  forward 
with  eagerness  and  glad  expectation.  And  now  it  it  here ; 
but  we  find  our  joy  tinged  with  sadness  and  regret—sad- 
ness, because  of  the  anticipated  partings  with  our  many 
dear  friends;  regret,  because  we  have  spent  so  many 
pleasant  hours  on  this  old  campus  and  in  these  halls  that 
we  are  reluctant  to  leave  them. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  For  four  years  we  have 
associated  together,  worked  together.  But  now  we  are  to 
sever  these  tender  ties  and  go  out  alone  to  perform  our  part 
of  the  duties  of  life.  I  do  not  speak  extravagantly,  1  think, 
when  I  say  that  success  awaits  each  one  of  us  who  is  willing 
to  strive  for  it.  Defeats  may  come,  but  he  who  has  not 
learned  the  lesson  of  patience  and  perseverance  from  his 
failures  in  college,  is  indeed  unfortunate;  here,  however, 
the  rugged  stones  of  failure  are  overspread  with  a  soft  moss 
of  sympathy ;  this  is  seldom  so  in  the  world  we  are  to  enter ; 
there  indifference,  frequently  reproach,  accompanies  fail- 
ure.   We  must  be  strong  and  go  manfully  onward. 

We  came  here  that  we  might  become  stronger  men 
and  women.  And  we  have.  He  who  can  spend  four  years 
in  this  great  University,  associating  with  his  compeers  and 
superiors,  and  not  make  improvement  is  not  a  child  of  this 
age.     Yet  I  dare  say  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not 
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regret  work  and  opportunities  neglected ;  such  an  one  is 
truly  uncommon,  and  I  should  envy  him  although  proud 
of  him.  Would  that  I  might  say  as  much  for  our  physical 
development  as  for  our  intellectual !  But,  although  we 
have  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  gymnasium,  we  have 
been  privileged  to  see  it  begun.  The  other  classes  in  col- 
lege will  get  to  use  it  and  we  shall  expect  to  see  its  benefit 
in  Michigan's  athletic  successes  in  two  or  three  years. 

But  as  much  as  we  have  developed  we  cannot  yet 
cease  studying ;  we  do  not  know  very  much ;  probably 
not  so  much  as  the  blooming  Freshmen  ;  positively  not  so 
much  as  the  specious  Sophomores;  Juniors  don't  know 
very  much  either;  the  Laws  are  the  people  of  knowl- 
edge; let  us  emulate  them. 

We  shall  never  spend  another  four  years  so  pleasantly, 
and  the  recollection  of  these,  they  tell  us,  will  many  times 
gladden  our  hearts  before  and  after  our  heads  are  gray, 
and  we  shall  never  tire  of  relating  what  happened, 
or  what  we  did  when  we  were  in  college.  We 
shall  soon  be  alumni;  and  no  class  that  graduates  in  1892 
is  adopted  into  the  family  of  a  better,  nobler  and  truer 
alma  mater  than  we  as  sons  and  daughters  of  Michigan. 
As  such,  we  shall  owe  her  the  duty  of  a  continual  interest 
in  her  welfare  and  progress.  Alumni  associations  are 
scattered  all  over  the  country  ;  if  there  is  one  in  your  city, 
join  it.  Never  fail  to  attend  an  alumni  meeting  if  by  a 
little  exertion  you  can  be  present ;  you  wjll  never  regret 
it,  for  they  are  always  profitable  evenings. 

Nearly  every  college  in  the  land  is  richly  endowed 
with  fellowships.  Michigan  stands  isolated  in  this  respect 
'93  has  started  a  movement  that  I  hope  will  be  followed 
by  succeeding  classes.  Perhaps  the  alumni  will  do  some- 
thing in  this  line  in  the  future.  Possibly  '92  will.  If  you 
are  ever  called  on  remember  what  the  D.  of  M.  has  done 
for  you  and  what  influence  her  training  has  had  in  your 
success,  and  in  return  aid  her  as  generously  as  you  can 
afford. 
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Thursday  is  truly  the  Commencement  Day  of  the  use- 
ful and  fruitful  part  of  our  lives.  Let  us  go  forth  and  take 
our  places  as  men  and  women,  accepting  our  share  of  the 
world's  work  and  doing  it  as  best  we  can.  Let  excelsior — 
ever  upward  and  onward — be  our  motto,  remembering 

that 

''  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 

But  we'll  do  more ;  we'll  deserve  it." 
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BV  ARTHUR  J.   TUTTLE. 


Another  chapter  has  been  written  in  the  history  of 
the  University-  As  we  go  forth  from  our  alma  mater  next 
Thursday,  she  sets  the  seal  and  turns  the  new  page  on 
which  other  classes  shall  leave  their  record.  While  we 
still  linger  over  the  freshly  written  page,  let  us  review  the 
events  in  which  -92  has  been  most  active. 

In  glancing  through  works  of  history,  we  often  find 
whole  volumes  devoted  to  the  brief  space  of  a  year  or  two, 
while  again  decades  are  crowded  into  a  single  chapter.  A 
closer  examination  of  these  periods  will  show  that  the  one 
was  a  season  of  strife,  the  other  an  era  of  peace.  The 
meagre- minded  historian  has  been  unable  to  discover 
activity,  save  in  excitement,  and  has  found  material  for 
his  record  only  in  the  loss  of  life  and  property,  while  the 
great  facts  of  industrial  advancement  and  human  happiness 
have  passed  unobserved  under  his  dull  eye.  So,  also,  is  it 
with  class  histories  and  historians.  The  most  unruly 
classes  furnish  a  poorly  qualified  historian,  like  your  own, 
with  the  richest  material,  whereas  from  the  career  of  such 
as  our  own  excellent  '92,  he  can  construct  but  a  slender 
narrative.  The  events  given  me  to  relate  are  not  filled 
with  the  tragic  excitement  of  class  quarrels  and  separa- 
tions, but  are  the  record  of  happy  days  and  loving  friends. 

Doubtless,  we  should  all  be  interested  to  trace  back, 
even  to  the  year  1859,  when  our  Mathuselah  was  born,  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  varied  elements  which  have  gone 
to  make  up  this  class  of  ours,— that  we  might  know  how 
the  bloods  from  the  West,  headed  by  Dan  Anthony,  of 
Kansas,  and  the  good  boys  from  the  East,  led  by  Fred 
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Green,  of  New  Hampshire,  were  reared  into  their  fresh- 
man characteristics.  Some  valuable  conclusions  might  be 
drawn  as  to  the  advisability  of  locating  in  Michigan,  where 
a  happy  medium  produces  men  like  Jack  Miller  and 
Harrimun.  However,  such  pleasures  are  forbidden  us, 
and  the  present  record  must  begin  with  the  fall  of  '88. 

Our  class  life  opens  in  Ann  Arbor,  on  the  first  day  of 
October,  1888.  For  some  time  we  existed  in  a  tribal  state, 
roaming  about  the  campus,  with  no  leader  or  ruler.  To 
be  sure,  Krclik  and  President  Angell  gav^  us  many 
pointers,  but  there  was  no  system  or  plan  to  our  existence. 
We  called  ourselves  "Ninety-two's,"  but  other  people 
called  us  freshmen. 

One  day  an  enemy  appeared,  in  the  form  of  a  chal- 
lenge from  '91  to  a  foot-ball  rush.  No  time  was  to  be  lost. 
On  the  following  Saturday,  October  13th,  a  meeting  was 
held,  and  the  doughty  Jim  Van  InWagen  Was  elected 
captain.  The  challenge  was  accepted  for  October  20th, 
and  a  class  tax  of  ten  cents  was  levied  to  buy  safety-pins 
and  class  colors.  The  following  week  quickly  passed. 
"Trig"  and  English  ceased  to  fill  the  whole  being  of  the 
freshman.  At  last  the  eventful  day  came.  The  forenoon 
was  spent  in  selecting  a  suit  which  should  endure  the 
coming  contest.  At  1:45,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Room  A. 
The  colors  were  pinned  on,  and  Captain  Van  Inwagen  told 
how  the  sophs,  were  to  be  fooled.  Was  there  ever  more 
enthusiasm  than  when  those  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
freshmen  marched  out  upon  the  campus,  keeping  time  to 
'^Roo!  Rah  I  Rool  '92!" 

There  the  sophs,  were  awaiting  us,  drawn  up  in  mili- 
tary order.  What  an  array  of  cast-oft*  clothing  I  Tight 
irowsers,  loose  trowsers,  short  trowsers,  and  long  trowsers ; 
trowsers  checked,  trowsers  striped,  trowsers  light,  and 
trowsers  dark.  This  was  at  the  beginning ;  but  a  few 
revolutions  in  the  mud  reduced  all  personal  adornments 
to  one  denomination,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  name. 
For  two  long  hours  the  raw  recruits  followed  their  brave 
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leader,  now  advancing,  now  retreating;  now  to  the  right, 
now  to  the  left.  If  there  were  any  '*  Ninety-two's  "  on  the 
ground  who  did  not  get  at  least  half  a  dozen  bruises,  they 
must  have  been  co-eds ;  who,  by  the  way,  were  present 
and  did  good  service  by  inspiring  the  boys  to  deeds  of 
bravery.  Wisner  and  Bradley  did  excellent  work  for  the 
class,  as  did  many  another  who  went  down  in  the  good 
cause  unseen  by  his  excited  classmates,  his  voice  lost  in 
the  mighty  tumult.  '91  had  begun  to  weaken  ;  they 
yielded  at  every  onset.  They  made  a  grand  rally  by  the 
medical  building,  but  to  no  purpose,  the  ball  was  rushed 
across  the  line.  Such  shouts  of  joy  as  went  up  on  that 
October  evening,  have  never  since  been  heard  upon  the 
campus.  It  was  our  first  contest;  it  was  our  first  victory. 
Captain  Van  Inwagen  was  carried  off  the  field  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  classmates.  Such  honor  is  received  by 
few,  and  by  few  is  'it  so  well  deserved. 

At  first  our  heads  were  of  an  abnormal  size,  both 
from  bruises  and  from  the  feeling  that  the  sophs,  had  been 
once  beaten  and  should  be  again.  But  time  reduced  the 
former  enlargement,  while  Pat  and  McCabe  looked  after 
the  other.  So  when  three  weeks  later  we  again  met  upon 
the  campus,  we  were  as  good  as  ever,  with  our  experience 
thrown  in.  In  spite  of  a  drizzling  rain,  the  rushers  worked 
with  a  will  through  the  whole  afternoon.  Many  coats 
were  dampened,  but  the  spirits  of  the  freshmen  were  as 
ardent  as  ever.  After  much  hard  fighting  on  each  side, 
'91,  together  with  a  section  of  the  old  fence,  was  rushed 
clear  into  the  road  in  front  of  Hotel  de  Prettyman. 

Our  captain  not  only  did  good  work  in  the  foot-ball 
rush,  but  carried  off  the  honor  for  his  class  in  the  one 
hundred  yards  dash  which  took  place  after  the  game.  I 
have  purposely  spoken  at  some  length  about  this  contest 
of  our  freshman  year,  as  I  wish  to  touch  very  lightly  upon 
our  later  victories  in  athletics. 

Not  many  weeks  after  the  rush,  Mighell  began  to 
direct  the  laying  of  several  thousand  feet  of  political 
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wires.  A  caucus  was  held  by  the  '  Independent '  fresh- 
men, as  they  styled  themselves.  Here  it  was  that  Hosack 
repeated  the  whole  of  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  three  limes, 
and  was  only  silenced  by  one  of  Hardy's  oratorical  flights. 
Quarles  will  remember  it  for  he  was  making  a  bet  that 
won  him  a  dollar  on  a  case  of  mistaken  identity  in  regard 
to  two  freshman  co-eds.  While  these  light-weights  were 
thus  busy,  the  wires  grew  tighter  and  tighter,  until  Fred 
Wood  was.  nominated. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  the  class  election  was  held. 
Hosack  again  volunteered  information.  Vesey,  of  Eng- 
land, declared  in  a  deep  voice  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
*  frats.'  Such  were  the  minor  events  of  the  meeting ;  but 
all  things  centered  in  the  choice  of  a  political  leader.  At 
a  given  signal,  the  aforesaid  wires  were  again  pulled,  and 
Fred  Wood,  known  to  history  tis  'Frederic  the  First,'  was 
declared  president.  Miss  Kate  Cramer  was  elected  vice- 
president. 

Frederic  was  a  fitting  ruler  for  a  lot  of  lonesome, 
homesick  freshmen.  His  gentle  and  almost  womanly 
affection  well  took  the  place  of  the  mother  we  had  left  at 
home.  For  a  ruler  of  such  a  people,  Frederic  could  not  be 
excelled.  But  alas! — ere  many  weeks  had  passed,  the 
wicked  ways  of  the  world  had  produced  their  effect  upon 
the  class.  A  freshman  banquet  was  proposed,  at  which 
there  were  to  be  music  and  dancing.  Not  only  this,  but 
Queen  Katherine  was  expected  to  attend,  and  King  Fred- 
eric to  act  as  her  escort.  Then  was  the  non-dancing  king 
sorely  troubled  ;  for  days  he  took  no  food,  and  for  nights 
he  did  not  close  his  eyes.  Furthermore,  there  came  to 
him  the  vision  of  a  freshman  astride  a  *goat,'  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo  of  light.  Then  he  knew  that  it  was  not 
right  for  him  to  occupy  his  place  of  honor  longer.  So  a 
meeting  was  called,  and  Frederic  in  a  fitting  speech  abdi- 
cated the  throne. 

At  first  it  seemed  a  crushing  blow  to  the  class  ;  but  a 
second    thought  convinced  all  that  W.  C.  Quarels  was 
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better  suited  to  govern  the  pleasure-loving  freshmen.  He 
was  unanimously  elected  president  and,  on  account  of  his 
bold  and  daring  nature,  honored  with  the  title  of '  William 
the  Conqueror.'  We  were  no  longer  hampered  by  a  ruler 
unable  to  enjoy  worldly  pleasures.  King  William  was 
awake  to  every  interest  of  the  class,  never  hesitating  at 
diflSculties,  and  knowing  no  impossibilities.  Under  his 
leadership  the  banquet  was,  in  spite  of  the  plotting  sophs, 
a  grand  success. 

The  class  social  in  Granger's  hall,  and  the  one  at  Miss 
Cramer's,  were  among  the  pleasant  events  of  our  fresh- 
man year.  The  only  other  happening  worthy  of  notice 
during  the  reign  of  William,  was  the  swing  out,  at  which 
time  three  boys  and  four  girls  appeared  with  mortar- 
boards. 

We  can  honestly  say  that  we  never  before  or  since 
achieved  so  much  of  knowledge  in  a  single  year,  as  during 
that  first  one  spent  in  Ann  Arbor.  We  had  learned  to 
look  wise  when  we  knew  nothing,  and  to  enjoy  the  seats 
in  University  Hall.  Burns  had  acquired  some  fancy 
equestrian  tricks.  One  co  ed  had  learned  to  tell  Jimmie 
Otley  from  Prexy ;  another  that  Rosy  did  not  keep  his 
screens  for  sale ;  and  a  third  that  Gibson  was  not  a  senior. 
In  fact  each  one  had  acquired  that  technical  knowledge 
necessary  to  admit  him  into  the  sophomore  fold.  How- 
ever, I  dare  not  proceed  with  the  enumeration,  for  you 
have  already  said  'chestnuts.'  But  be  patient,  I  pray 
you,  for  when  that  liberal  allowance  of  father's  has,  for  a 
few  years,  been  changed  into  a  five  hundred  dollar  salary, 
you  will  regard  even  college  chestnuts  as  a  luxury. 

Ere  we  were  aware,  the  June  harvest  of  *cons  '  was 
at  hand.  A  goodly  number  being  secured,  we  left  for 
home,  with  full  heads  and  empty  pockets.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  trace  the  various  members  of  the  class  up 
and  down  the  country  during  the  following  three  months. 
We  must  be  contented  to  see  them  as  they  return  in  the 
fall  of  '89.     With    what  pleasure  they  meet  their  old 
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friends !  Then  for  the  first  time  we  realize  the  strong 
attachments  we  have  formed  during  that  one  year  of  our 
college  life. 

At  the  order  of  King  William,  the  class  assembled  to 
elect  officers  for  the  sophomore  year.  Only  one  man  seemed 
fitted  for  the  place  and  the  unanimous  vote  was  for  Fred 
James  McElwee,  of  New  York,  who,  on  account  of  his  ap- 
preciation of  his  own  ability,  was  at  once  given  the  title  of 
*  Frederic  the  Great'  His  inaugural  address  was  in  many 
respects  his  masterpiece.  It  contained  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  the  enthusiasm  found  in  his  Freshman  English 
speeches,  and  of  the  care  and  thought  which  have  marked 
his  later  productions  Imagine  the  delight  of  his  father 
on  receiving  the  following  telegram : 

Dear  Father  :— Class  election  this  morning.    I  ran  ahead  of 

my  ticket  and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority. 

Fred. 

The  auspicious  opening  of  P^rederic's  reign*  was  in 
keeping  with  the  prosperity  which  was  to  follow.  It  is  no 
easy  task  to  manage  a  class  of  sophomores,  but  never  was 
a  ruler  more  successful. 

Not  until  we  saw  those  verdent,  flunking,  bolting, 
lank,  lean,  unprecedented,  and  indescribable  '93's  did  we 
fully  appreciate  our  own  worth.  At  first  it  was  thought 
to  be  beneath  our  dignity  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
them.  But  their  effervescent,  boasting  nature  was  soon 
discovered ;  so  it  was  decided  to  challenge  them  to  a  foot- 
ball rush.  Van  Inwagen  was  re-elected  captain.  Ninety- 
three  with  its  accustomed  gall,  accepted.  The  date  was 
set  for  November  9th,  at  which  time  we  awaited  the  howl- 
ing rabble  on  the  campus.  At  nine  o'clock  they  marched 
out,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  strong,  as  green  as  new 
made  cheese. 

Only  one  hundred  of  our  men  were  on  the  campus. 
One  of  our  stoutest  warriors,  big  Benedict,  became  con- 
scientious, and  thought  he  ought  to  rush  with  the  fresh- 
men.    In  fancy  I  still  behold  his  stalwart  form,  towering 
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above  the  weaklings  of  '93,  leading  them  on  againsl  his 
own  classmates.  Against  all  these  odds,  we  fought  with  a 
vengence.  In  a  chilling  rain,  hidden  by  the  smoke  of  our 
own  breaths,  we  gracefully  slid  over  (he  line,  and  '93  had 
won  one  out  of  three  goals. 

The  next  Saturday  things  took  on  a  diiFerent  form. 
More  of  our  men  were  out.  The  freshmen  yielded  to 
every  rush.  In  vain  did  Crummer  yell  and  Dygert  push. 
Even  Benedict  was  of  no  avail.  Just  as  Captain  Van- 
Inwagen  was  about  to  order  the  final  advance,  the  fresh- 
men set  up  a  plaintive  wail  of  "darkness."  The  umpire  was 
moved  by  their  entreaties,  and  the  game  postponed.  To 
this  day  they  have  never  expressed  a  desire  to  finish  the 
contest,  but  do  not  miss  an  opportunity  to  boast  of  the  one 
goal  which  they  chanced  to  win.  '93  has  never  wanted  an- 
other rush;  not  even  having  recovered  courage  to  chal- 
lenge '94  the  folio  wing. year.  Thus  we  stand  the  heroes  of 
foot-ball  rushes,  being  the  last  class  that  dared  to  give  a 
challenge. 

Just  before  we  went  home  for  our  Christmas  vacation, 
our  sophomore  canes  came.  With  what  pride  we  showed 
them  to  our  mothers,  and  with  what  hesitation  we  carried 
them  upon  the  street !  On  returning,  we  stood  them  in 
the  closet  corner,  there  to  remain  until  in  the  last  great 
day,  when  Prexy  shall  have  blown  his  trumpet  and  the 
relics  shall  be  gathered  from  the  four  corners  of  the  room 
and  taken  to  our  future  home.  Then  shall  they  come 
forth  cracked  and  checked  by  the  weather  of  three  long 
winters. 

Not  only  were  we  active  on  the  battle-field  during  the 
reign  of  'Frederic  the  Great,'  but  many  turned  their 
hands  to  literary  work.  Ninety-two's  Oracle  was  pub- 
lished, and  had  the  finest  cover  of  any  Oracle  for  years. 

Ninety- two    showed    its    great    enthusiasm    for  the 
classics  by  producing  "TheMenaechmei "  of  Plautus.  Prof. 
Drake  had  often  expressed  his  admiration  of  our  class 
room  Latin.    So  at  his  suggestion,  the  work  on  the  play 
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was  begun  during  the  freshman  year.  The  practice  was 
kept  -up  during  the  sophomore  year,  and  not  until  May 
was  the  comedy  ready  for  public  rehearsal.  It  was  given 
with  great  success,  both  in  Chicago  and  Ann  Arbor. 
Ninety -one  may  boast  of  her  base  ball  banner,  but  can 
she  show  a  record  in  College  work,  which  will  compare 
with  that  of  '92  in  the  classics? 

As  Lent  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  freshmen  put 
their  heads  together  and  talked  of  a  banquet.  On  investi- 
gation, it  was  found  that  their  entrance  conditions  were 
not  yet  removed,  and  according  to  rule,  they  were  still  on 
probation.  For  a  time  no  one  seemed  ready  to  assume  the 
the  management  of  these  kidlets.  At  last  five  noble 
leaders  of  '92  volunteered  their  services.  Since  it  asw 
known  that  '93  would  not  listen  to  advice,  it  was  decided 
to  deprive  the  banquet  of  its  head.  So  on  the  evening 
previous  to  the  event,  'Mr.  Toastmaster'  was  taken  by 
these  fatherly  overseers  to  a  suburban  retreat.  As  soon 
as  the  news  spread  abroad,  the  freshmen  formed  an  im- 
mense mob  and  started  in  pursuit.  A  night  watchman 
was  treacherously  bribed  to  reveal  the  hiding  place,  and 
by  force  of  numbers  the  man  was  retaken.  Now  follows 
the  sequel  which  is  the  first  sad  event  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  record.  Just  as  a  cause,  righteous  as  Washington's,  was 
unable  to  save  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  from  the  dungeon, 
when  he  was  vanquished,  so  were  these  faithful  servants 
of  a  worthy  cause  thrust  into  disgrace.  The  faculty,  in 
their  relentlessness,  were  unable  to  appreciate  the  situa- 
tion, nor  were  they  willing  to  listen  to  our  advice  on  the 
matter,  but  stubbornly  and  cruelly  sent  into  exile  these 
studious  men.  To  the  world  this  sentence  may  have 
seemed  a  brand  of  reproach,  but  to  us  who  know  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  an  emblem  of  honor,  a  badge  of  faithful 
service.  Had  these  men  been  allowed  to  continue  with 
the  class,  the  present  historian  might  have  had  some  stir- 
ring events  to  relate.  Cutting  them  off,  however,  in  their 
first  efforts,  not  only  checked    their  course,  but  was  a 
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warning  to  others  of  the  class  who  like  them  might  be 
called  to  active  work. 

Again  the  long  vacation  came.  As  we  left,  we  bade 
good  by  to  the  beloved  'OO's  who  had  kept  us  in  the  right 
during  our  early  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  junior  year,  there  were  many 
aspirants  for  the  presidency ;  but  the  retiring  officer  fav- 
ored S.  W.  Curtiss.  With  the  first  mention  of  this  magic 
name,  all  other  candidates  were  frightened  from  the  field, 
and  as  usual,  our  class  election  was  a  mere  form.  Presi- 
dent Curtiss'  noble  brow  was  often  troubled  in  his  labor 
for  the  class;  his  raven  hair  took  on  a  tinge  of  gray,  and 
his  stalwart  shoulders  began  to  stoop  under  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  office. 

An  account  of  the  reign  of  Curtiss  cannot  be  com- 
plete without  the  mention  of  an  event  foreign  to  the 
history  of  the  class.  It  is  very  intimately  connected  with 
his  personal  history,  as  well  as  with  that  of  many  other 
members  of  the  class  There  needs  here  no  graphic  de- 
scription, for  a  simple  mention  of  the**  Ypsi — Ann  "  street 
railway,  will  call  to  your  minds  its  completion,  when  Cur- 
tiss was  at  the  height  of  his  power.  The  general  manager 
of  the  road  asks  me  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  class  as  a 
whole,  for  their  liberal  patronage,  but  especially  to  its 
junior  president,  and  to  'Liz'  Darrow  and  Will  Quarles. 

Last  fall  when  we  returned,  '93  was  heard  to  say  in  its 
quiet  way,  that  '92  was  dead.  But  if  the  scoffers  had 
looked  closer,  they  would  have  seen  that  we  were,  as 
Grover  Cleveland  said  of  the  people,  only  sleeping.  Nor 
was  the  nap  to  be  long;  and  the  awakening  was  to  be 
with  renewed  strength.  Curtiss  had  improved  in  health 
during  the  summer,  and  it  was  thought  by  some  to  make 
him  ruler  of  the  class  during  the  rest  of  his  life;  but  Pete 
Ross  announced  to  his  friends  that  he  lacked  the  presi- 
dency of  *92  to  make  his  honors  complete.  Without  delay 
he  was  made  president  with  the  title  of  "Peter  the  Great," 
and  he  wept  that  there  were  no  more  offices  to  win.   Peter 
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the  Giieat  has  been  a  source  of  pride  to  the  class  through- 
out the  year.  For  the  first  time,  '92  was  made  more  illus- 
trious by  its  chief,  instead  of  making  its  chief  more 
renowned.  A  large  portion  of  our  present  greatness  is 
due  to  the  popularity  of  '*  Peter  the  Great."  He  has 
spared  no  effort  or  expense  to  givens  renown  in  this  man- 
ner. As  to  his  efforts,  who  cannot  bear  testimony  who 
has  seen  him  hustling  down  the  street?  And  for  his  ex- 
pense,— that  picture  and  write-up  in  the  Tribune,  surely 
must  have  cost  him  no  small  amount. 

It  was  a  sad  sight  to  watch  the  seniors  make  out  their 
election  blanks.  With  what  reluctancy  they  turned  away 
from  the  pages  of  music  and  geology, — with  a  sigh  that 
they  should  never  have  another  opportunity  to  take  the 
remaining  snaps!  It  is  i aid  that  Chapman  was  the  only 
one  who  had  completed  all  such  courses,  having  finished 
his  musical  work  and  taken  a  teacher^s  diploma  in  geology. 

The  two  senior  publications  were  worthy  of  much 
praise.  They  will  interest  us  not  only  to-day,  but  in  years 
to  come,  their  pages  will  bring  to  mind  many  events  of 
our  college  life. 

Early  in  the  year,  it  was  proposed  that  the  class  adopt 
the  cap  and  gown  ;  but  after  much  discussion,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  seniors  could  be  recognized  without  any 
distinguishing  mark.  Later,  however,  it  was  feared  that 
Lovell  and  JJightengale  might  betaken  for  members  of 
the  chosen  band  ;  hence  the  adoption  of  caps  by  the  class. 
One  needed  only  to  see  those  lined  up  to  buy  class  hats,  to 
be  convinced  that  those  who  are  from  the  back  woods  when 
freshmen,  get  to  the  front  when  they  are  seniors. 

On  June  9th,  we  held  a  class  social  in  Granger's 
hall,  where  over  three  years  before  we  had  held  a  similar 
gathering.  Events  that  come  so  seldom,  are  usually  ap- 
preciated. Such  was  the  case  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
seniors  met  their  classmates  with  as  much  interest  as 
when  four  long  years  of  companionship  were  in  store  for 
them. 
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The  historian  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  his  many 
classmates  who  have  furnished  valuable  statistics, — espec- 
ially to  Pam,  for  size  of  waist;  "Stubbie"  Walter,  for 
height :  Ed.  Cheney,  for  matrimonial  prospects ;  Fassett, 
for  the  achievements  of  'eagle  eye  and  massive  brain;' 
and  the  co-eds  for  their  ages.  Little  of  this  will  appear  in 
the  present  record,  but  will  be  kept  for  future  reference. 
The  states  represented  most  generally  in  the  class  are  as 
follows:  Michigan,  eighty  eight ;  Illinois,  thirty-two  :  Ohio, 
twenty-one;  New  York,  six;  Indiana,  four;  Wisconsin, 
three ;  Minnesota,  three.  The  homes  of  the  remaining 
eleven  members  are  scattered  throughout  the  states  from 
California  to  New  Hampshire.  Of  the  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  that  registered  with  us  during  our  freshman 
and  sophomore  years,  one  hundred  and  ninely-nine  have 
left  the  class;  but  with  new  additions,  the  present  mem- 
bership is  one  hundred  and  sixty  eight.  The  average  age 
of  the  males  is  twenty-tluee,  while  that  of  the  women  is 
about  half  a  year  greater.  The  honor  of  being  the  oldest 
member  of  the  class  is  claimed  by  two  persons,  one  of 
each  sex,  and  each  thirty-two  years  old.  The  most  youth- 
ful is  Herbert  Fox,  who  is  on  this  date  only  nineteen  years 
and  fifteen  days  old,  being  the  youngest  person  ever  grad- 
uated from  the  University. 

Among  the  many  difficulties  which  the  historian  has 
met,  the  greatest  has  been  to  keep  from  trespassing  upon 
the  ground  of  the  prophetess.  For  example,  how  natural 
it  would  be  to  dispose  of  Doughty,  Warren  and  Carson. 
When  a  future  event  is  so  certain  as  to  be  practically  pres- 
ent, it  is  doubtful  whether  it  falls  in  the  domain  of  the 
historian  or  the  prophet.  Therefore,  I  shall  ask  our  Seer 
to  pardon  any  error  of  this  kind. 

After  this  history  was  completed,  the  author  discov- 
ered, that  nothing  had  been  said  regarding  '92'8  base-ball 
team.  Thinking  that  '93's  historian  would  no  doubt  give 
a  fuller  account  of  its  unparalled  record  than  would  be 
practical  for  us  to  do,  we  did  not  recount  the  story.    A 
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greater  oversight  was  in  neglecting  to  say  that  Carr  was 
our  freshmnn  marshal,  and  that  Severance  had  that  honor 
in  the  senior  year.  The  one  achieved  greatness,  the  other 
had  it  thrust  upon  him. 

And  now  my  dear  classmates',  our  college  life  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  We  have  taken  our  last  lecture  on  the 
stamping-ground  of  Room  24.  The  classic  '  cribs '  may  be  ' 
erased,  for  we  have  had  our  last  final  reviews.  We  have 
made  our  farewell  visits  to  (he  familiar  scenes  of  the  wind- 
ing Huron.  We  would  gladly  linger  with  these  fond  remem- 
brances, but  even  now,  as  we  stand  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  future  and  look  back  upon  our  labors  of  the  past,  we 
hear  the  tumult  of  the  busy  life  which  awaits  us.  We 
must  say  farewell ;  but  in  parting,  our  affections  are  only 
the  more  strengthened,  and  the  dearer  to  us  all,  is  the 
name  of  '92. 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  MYTHOLOGY. 


BY  JULIA   HERRICK. 


It  is  twilight — in  the  distance. 

Glimmering  through  the  hi!l-top*8  trees, 
Comes  the  light  of  sun-heams  dying, 

Softly  stirs  the  evening  hreeze. 

In  my  hand  I  hold  a  volume 

By  the  bard  of  Mantua  writ, 
And  I  read  its  mythic  wonders 

While  the  waning  rays  permit. 

Beautiful  the  tale  and  wondrous. 

Which  the  poet's  verses  sing, 
Of  the  time  when  gods  and  heroes 

Gloriously  held  everything. 

Jupiter  ruled  o'er  the  living, 

Pluto  o'er  the  dead's  abode, 
Neptune,  with  his  mighty  trident, 

Rolling  waves  and  billows  rode. 

Seated  in  his  four-horse  chariot. 
Speedily  he  crossed  the  main. 

Summoning  the  winds  and  sea-nymphs — 
Each  obedient  to  his  reign. 

Storms  arose  and  storms  abated 
When  his  magic  wand  was  waved ; 

Ne'er  were  greater  toils  surmounted 
Than  the  labors  Neptune  braved. 

But  the  shadows  now  are  darkening. 

So  1  close  the  book  and  gaze 
Out  into  the  misty  twilight. 

While  my  fancy  freely  plays. 

And  I  picture  there  before  me 

All  about,  an  angry  sea ; 
Waves  are  roaring,  billows  surging. 

From  restraint  each  wind  is  free. 
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Suddenly,  above  the  waters 

Rises  high  a  stately  form, 
Grasping  in  his  hand  a  sceptre. 

Waves  it  once  and  quells  the  storm. 

**0,  for  power  like  that  !'*    I  murmur, 
When  he  quickly  turns  to  me. 
And  in  accents  firm,  yet  tender, 
Speaks  the  monarch  of  the  sea : 

**0  child,  of  mortal  born,  dost  tliink  this  power 

Is  mighty?    Yea,  it  is  indeed,  thou'rt  right. 

I  grasp  this  trident  in  my  powerful  hand, 

I  rule  with  greatest  ease  each  wind  and  wave ; 

The  surges  roll,  the  billows  heave  in  wrath. 

But  lo,  my  right  hand  waves  its  magic  staff 

And  all  is  still.    Again,  the  waters  grow 

Too  slothful  and  the  breezes  shirk  their  tasks ; 

I  only  lift  my  sceptre,  all  arise 

And  haste  to  do  my  bidding.    Such  my  power ! 

But,  child,  dost  know  a  power  no  less  is  thine? 

Before  thee  lies  a  sea  oft  troubled  much. 

*Ti8  thine  to  quell  its  tempests  ^hen  they  rage, 

Or,  if  too  great  a  calm  spreads  o'er  the  main, 

To  cause  a  gentle  breeze  or  e'en  a  gale. 

And  for  this  work  a  trident  thou  art  given 

As  great  as  I,  the  mighty  sea-god,  bear. 

With  it  full  bravely  canst  thou  breast  the  waves. 

Smooth  out  the  way  before  thee,  calm  the  storms. 

Or  rouse  into  activity  some  force 

Now  sleeping.    But  methinks  I  hear  thee  ask : 
'  What  is  this  triple  sceptre  which  thou  speak'st. 

To  man,  a  poor  weak  mortal,  given  to  wield ! ' 

List  now,  I'll  tell  thee  what  thou  wouldest  know? 

Thy  body,  mind,  and  soul,  thy  trident  form — 

Thy  three-fold  power — what  greater  couldst  thou  seek? 

Thou  hast  a  body  like  thy  Maker's  made. 

More  fit  than  that  of  other  living  thing 

To  do  the  highest,  greatest  work  and  best; 

But  more  than  this — what  other  creatures  lack — 

Thou  art  endowed  with  mind  and  moral  sense. 

An  intellect  which  reasons,  plans,  and  thinks. 

Not  for  thyself  alone  but  others  too ; 

A  soul  which  says  'tis  right  and  hence  must  be. 

Which  makes  thy  individuality. 

Thy  body,  mind,  and  soul,  thy  trident  form ; 

Did  e'er  immortal  god  have  greater  might  ? 
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Behold  the  works  by  others  'round  thee  done, 

The  one  by  strength  of  body  well  applied, 

Another  by  his  mental  power,  a  third 

By  moral  force.    Each  kind  of  potency 

Has  its  own  place  and  each  important  is 

In  carrying  on  the  work  of  this  great  world, 

And  all  should  work  together.    For  the  best 

And  highest  good  of  one,  the  rest  must  not 

Lie  idle.    And,  O  man,  think  not  that  since 

About  thee  myriads  wield  a  sceptre  like 

To  thine,  there  is  no  need  to  exercise 

Thy  power.    Know  thou  that  the  Omnipotent, 

The  Father  and  Creator  of  us  all, 

Hacii  given  thee  thy  trident  not  to  hold 

In  quietness.    Nay^  nay.    It  is  for  use, — 

To  do  some  deed  of  good  upon  this  sea 

Of  billows  threatening  evils  dire  and  sad. 

Arise  then,  grasp  thy  staff,  and  cease  to  sigh. 

Ask  not  for  this  strange  power  thou  readst  in  myth. 

But  know  thou,  truth  than  fiction  is  more  strange. 

Long  not  for  mightier  power ;  use  that  thou  hast. 

And  truly  thou  wilt  find  great  tasks  become 

More  easy,  and  the  greatest  e*en  give  way 

Before  thy  three-pronged  sceptre's  magic  sway." 


It  is  morning  and  their  toiling 
Men  and  women  now  renew ; 

Twilight  fancies  all  are  vanished, 
Save  ene  thought,  for  me,  for  you. 

Each  can  be  a  god  or  goddess ; 

With  a  power  for  truth  and  right 
Body,  mind,  and  soul,  our  sceptre; 

Let  us  wield  it  with  our  might. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 


BY  W.  H.    DBLLENBACK. 


We  live  in  the  greatest  age  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Not  because  men  are  greater  to  day  than  ever  before,  nor 
because  more  great  minds  exist  to  day  than  existed  a 
hundred  years  ago,  but  there  never  was  a  time  when  man 
could  accomplish  so  much  within  a  life-time  as  he  can 
to-day.  Apparently,  thoughts  crystalize  in  a  moment  into 
great  reforms — of  many  we  may  well  be  proud— that 
gather  and  travel,  until  every  nerve  and  fiber  of  civiliza- 
tion has  been  affected.  Hoary  evils  that  have  lived  and 
been  fostered  for  centuries,  become  paralyzed  and  die,  as 
by  magic.  The  walls  that  enclose  savage  nations  are 
beaten  down  by  the  very  heart  throbs  of  civilization.  The 
elevating  hand  of  enlightenment  has  swept  the  Islands  of 
the  Pacific,  penetrated  the  jungles  of  Asia,  and  pierced 
the  heart  of  Africa. 

We  have  entered  upon  the  last  decade  of  this  won- 
derful century,  the  most  wonderful  thus  far  of  human 
history.  It  has  many  cheerful  signs  and  pleasing  features. 
Prominent  among  these  is  the  consciousness  of  unity  and 
the  better  spirit  of  love  that  is  prevailing  among  nations. 
It  is  to  the  tendency  to  settle  difficulties  between  nations 
by  arbitration  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  day. 

Arbitration  may  conveniently  be  considered  under 
three  forms,  viz.:  arbitration  between  individuals,  arbitra- 
tion between  capital  and  labor,  and  arbitration  between 
nations.  Concerning  arbitration  between  individuals 
nothing  need  be  said,  for  the  principle  and  practice  is 

firmly  established  in  all  civilized  countries.     The  higher 
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the  civilization  the  better  the  system  of  courts.  Arbitra- 
tion between  capital  and  labor  is  a  subject  of  deep  interest, 
but  the  time  allowed  me  will  not  permit  a  consideration 
of  that  question,  however  interesting  it  may  be.  I  will 
simply  say  in  passing  that  many  difficulties  between  capi- 
tal and  labor  have  been  settled  by  arbitration  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  subject  is  receiving  much  attention  from 
all  persons  interested  in  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem, 
and  some  are  so  hopeful  that  they  believe  that  it  will  fur- 
nish the  final  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  idea  of  settling  international  disputes  by  arbitra- 
tion has  not  sprung  up  all  at  once,  but  has  been  the  gradual 
growth  of  centuries.  Ever  since  the  time  when  the  angel 
proclaimed  *'  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,"  down  to 
the  present  day,  the  idea  has  been  growing.  Although 
the  growth  towards  unity  and  peace  has  been  gradual,  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  are  so  great  that  we  can 
hardly  reproduce  in  thought  the  former  times  when  war 
was  the  rule  and  peace  the  exception.  Whoever  believes 
that  human  society  best  secures  the  general  happiness 
when  it  is  peaceful  and  orderly  must  also  believe  that 
there  are  better  means  of  redress  for  wrongs  arising  from 
any  of  the  necessary  relations  between  nations  than  have 
been  heretofore  employed.  The  spirit  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion protests  against  a  state  of  things  in  which  force 
dictates  the  final  decision,  and  earnestly  endeavors  to  find 
out  some  means  of  settling  international  differences  by 
other  means  than  by  war. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  inhumanity  of  war,  or 
about  the  injurious  effects  upon  civilization.  As  a  rule 
great  wars  are  not  brought  about  by  great  questions.  It 
happens  just  as  often,  or  more  often,  that  they  are  brought 
about  by  petty  questions  or  selfish  ambition.  For  proof  of 
this  statement  we  need  only  refer  to  the  wars  of  Europe 
during  the  past  few  centuries,  in  which  ambition,  greed, 
egotism  and  anger  were  the  motive  powers,  and  force  and 
prowess  the  main  weapons.  The  importance  of  the  question 
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in  dispute  is  a  mere  relative  term,  depending  on  a  iiost  of 
surrounding  or  prior  circumstances.  War  does  not  settle 
facts;  it  simply  makes  might  right.  How  many  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  history,  of  victories  gained  on  the  field 
of  battle,  wliich  are  so  many  defeats  in  the  field  of  univer- 
sal judgment! 

The  principle  of  arbitrating  international  disputes  has 
been  recognized  continuously  throughout  history.  In  the 
Grecian  times  there  was  the  Amphictyonic  Council  of 
Conciliation  between  the  Greek  states.  In  Roman  times 
there  were  alliances  and  treaties  between  the  Romans  and 
Latins  for  the  prevention  of  war.  A  clause  in  one  of  the 
treaties  states  that  '*  there  shall  be  peace  eternal,  so  long 
as  the  sky  and  earth  endure,  between  the  Roman  and  the 
Latin  towns,  and  that  they  will  never  make  war  on  each 
other."  Coming  down  to  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  that  it 
was  quite  common  to  refer  disputes  between  kings  to  the 
Popes.  And,  later,  the  emperors  of  the  Roman  German 
empire  and  the  rulers  of  France  succeeded  the  papacy  as 
the  arbiter  of  Europe.  Henry  IV.  of  France,  inspired  by 
his  great  minister  Sully,  attempted  to  constitute  a  ''Coun- 
cil of  Confederated  European  Christian  States."  Although 
the  facts  stated  show  the  continuity  of  the  idea,  it  is  when 
we  come  to  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  idea  becomes 
more  apparent.  During  the  present  century  sixty  inter- 
national disputes  have  been  settled  by  arbitration. 

The  great  men  of  this  great  country,  from  Washington 
and  JeflFerson,  to  Grant  and  Sheridan,  have  left  records  of 
their  horror  of  war  and  of  their  belief  in  arbitration. 
Benjamin  Franklin  expresses  the  sentiment  of  his  nation 
when  he  said,  ''There  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  a 
good  war  or  a  bad  peace.  All  wars  are  follies,  very  costly, 
and  very  mischievous.  When  will  mankind  be  convinced 
of  this,  and  agree  to  settle  their  differences  by  arbitration  ? 
Were  they  to  do  it  by  the  cast  of  a  die  it  would  be  better 
than  by  destroying  each  other."  General  Grant  wrote  an 
admirable  passage  against  the  use  of  war  in  international 
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disputes  and  concluded  in  these  words:  "  I  look  forward 
to  an  epoch  when  a  court  recognized  by  all  nations  will 
settle  international  differences  instead  of  keeping  large 
standing  armies  as  they  do  in  Europe."  General  Sherman 
was  equally  hopeful  when  he  said  at  a  banquet  in  Phila- 
delphia, "  I  mean  what  I  say  when  I  express  the  belief 
that  in  time  arbitration  will  rule  the  whole  world." 
Jefferson  said,  *'Will  nations  never  devise  a  more  rational 
umpire  of  differences  than  force?  War  is  an  instrument 
entirely  ineflScient  for  redressing  wrongs,  but  multiplies 
instead  of  indemnifying  losses." 

The  growth  of  the  idea  of  unity  among  nations  has 
been  recently  illustrated  by  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference at  Berlin,  the  Pan-American  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton, the  Anglo-German  agreement  in  relation  to  Africa, 
the  Anti-Slavery  Conference  at  Brussels,  and  the  arrange- 
ments recently  made  between  France,  England  and 
Portugal.  The  working  of  these  conferences  shows  that 
the  spirit  of  fraternity  among  nations  is  growing.  In  the 
conference  at  Brussels,  where  the  representatives  of  sev- 
enteen of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  had  met,  the 
problems  that  came  before  the  conference  were  often  of 
the  most  delicate  and  complex  nature.  Jealousies,  antag- 
onistic interests,  divergent  doctrines  and  traditions  were 
encountered  and  had  to  be  dealt  with  and  reconciled,  and 
in  most •  instances  concessions  had  to  be  made;  but  the 
debates  clearly  show  that  the  unmistakable  spirit  of  the 
conference  was  to  keep  always  in  view  the  fact  that  its 
supreme  purpose  was  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  work 
of  justice  and  humanity.  The  republics  of  Central  and 
South  America  have  entered  into  numerous  treaties  bind- 
ing themselves  to  arbitration  in  case  of  international 
disputes.  Commercial  treaties  in  which  an  arbitration 
clause  has  been  inserted  have  been  entered  into  between 
European  states. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  for  some  years 
two  peace  societies  have  existed  in  Paris.    One,  the  Inter- 
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national  League  and  Liberty  Society,  the  other  a  branch 
of  the  International  Arbitration  Society.  A  conference 
of  peace  societies  was  held  in  Paris  during  the  Exposition, 
at  which  several  valuable  resolutions  favoring  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  by  a  judicial  tribunal  were 
agreed  upon.  Such  facts  seem  to  me  to  be  very  significant 
—to  have  a  body  of  Frenchmen  recognize  the  principle  of 
national  equality  at  a  time  when  they  still  mourn  for  the 
loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

War  formerly  was  the  chief  mixer  of  nations,  as 
navigation  is  now.  The  sea  which  formerly  separated 
countries  is  now  their  bond  of  union.  Commerce  is  the 
circulating  blood  of  the  world  Both  war  and  commerce 
have  gone  through  a  series  of  evolutions  in  the  course  of 
history.  Science  has  eliminated  from  war  the  qualities  of 
personal  heroism  which  made  it  so  attractive,  and  has 
converted  it  into  a  mechanical  means  for  slaughter  and 
destruction.  Every  new  invention  brings  the  time  nearer 
when  war  must  be  displaced  by  arbitration.  Surely 
Tennyson  was  right  when  he  said, 
'*For  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasin/;  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with  the  process  of  the 
suns." 
If  that  is  true  of  individuals,  and  I  believe  it  is,  it  is 
also  true  of  nations.  The  ideal  state  of  society  is  certainly 
not  one  in  which  nation  wars  against  nation,  but  one  in 
which  love  and  fraternity  are  the  motive  powers.  I  am 
not  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  people  ^'shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,"  and  when  '*  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more."  I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
the  words  of  Victor  Hugo  when  he  says,  "A day  will  come 
when  the  only  battle  field  will  be  the  market  place  open 
to  commerce  and  the  mmd  open  to  new  ideas.  A  day  will 
come  when  bullets  and  bomb  shells  will  be  replaced  by 
votes,  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  nations,  by  the  venera- 
ble arbitration  of  a  great  sovereign  Senate,  which  will  be 
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to  Europe  what  the  Parliament  is  to  England,  what  the 
Diet  is  to  Germany,  what  the  Assembly  is  to  France.  A 
day  will  come  when  a  cannon  will  be  exhibited  in  public 
museums  just  as  an  instrument  of  torture  is  now,  and 
people  will  be  astonished  how  such  a  thing  could  have 
been.  A  day  will  come  when  those  two  enormous  groups, 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  States  of 
Europe,  shall  be  placed  in  presence  of  each  other  extend- 
ing the  hand  of  fellowship  across  the  ocean."  Already 
we  see  the  dawn  of  that  day  and  the  morning  must  finally 
come,  and  the  day  become  brighter  and  brighter  until  it 
grows  into  the  noon-day  splendor  of  the  fraternal  union  of 
all  nations. 

The  study  of  history  shows  that  as  states  are  formed 
they  acquire  an  individuality,  and  it  is  just  as  reasonable 
to  have  a  system  of  international  regulations,  as  it  is  to 
have  a  system  of  social  order  for  the  regulation  of  indi- 
viduals of  a  community.  The  name,  state,  or  nation  ap- 
plies to  groups  of  individuals,  and  if  individuals  can  be 
regulated  by  laws,  why  cannot  nations?  The  obstacles 
that  present  themselves  to  arbitration  are  ambition,  sus- 
picion and  prejudice.  These  are  not  unsurmountable. 
Every  successful  attempt  has  its  value;  it  brings  nations 
into  closer  relation,  and  makes  them  realize  that  they 
have  mutual  relations  and  interests. 

The  iceberg,  in  appearance,  frigid,  stern  and  cold, 
gradually  moves  southward  until  it  comes  into  the  warmer 
waters,  when  the  part  above  the  surface  may  yet  have  its 
original  appearance,  but  the  greater  part  is  beneath  the 
surface  and  that  is  honeycombed,  and  will  ere  long  sink 
the  entire  block.  So  war,  a  relic  of  barbarism,  that  has 
come  down  to  us  through  the  ages,  may  yet  have  signs  of 
its  original  sternness  and  stability,  but  the  mighty  forces 
of  Christianity  and  science  are  at  work  undermining  its 
foundation,  and  are  destined  to  destroy  it. 

When  Ohanning  recognized  the  South  American  Re- 
publics, he  used  words   which  were  substantially  true, 
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though  arrogant  in  form.  "  I  called  into  existence  a  new 
world  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old."  The  American 
people  have  a  right  to  use  those  words  if  Ohanning  had 
not,  and  from  the  new  world  must  come  the  heaven  born 
idea  of  arbitration,  when  war  between  nations  will  be 
considered  a  barbarism  and  a  crime  against  humanity. 

Every  Sunday  morning  the  prayer  arises  in  England, 
"  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord.''  This  prayer  is  national, 
but  it  is  followed  by  another,  catholic  and  unique,  apply 
ing  to  all  nation?,  that  they  may  have  "  unity,  peace  and 
concord."  These  prayers  are  carried  around  the  world 
with  the  rising  .sun.  The  realization  of  these  prayers  is 
within  the  power  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race.  The  race  that 
is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  love,  liberty,  and  equality, 
which  has  already  done  so  much  to  ameliorate  humanity, 
and  the  triumph  of  iheir  mission  will  be  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  and  good  will  among  all  nations.  And 
the  nation  that  takes  the  lead  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  race,  is 
the  one  that  prospers  under  the  stars  and  stripes  in  free 
America.  Dedicated  to  the  peaceful  development  of  her 
natural  and  intellectual  resources,  enjoying  under  a  well 
established  government  all  the  liberties  that  a  republican 
people  can  wish  for,  her  credit  raised  to  a  height  which  is 
excelled  by  none,  she  stands  a&  the  leader  among  nation^^. 
Nothing  can  be  more  encourajj;ing  than  to  see  the  United 
States,  the  American  nation,  whose  strength  rivals  that  of 
the.  first  powers  of  the^  world,  taking  the  lead  in  standing 
upon  right/ the  standard  of  christian  civilization.  Worthy 
of  our  noble  and  generous  country,  which  owes  to  peace 
its  marvelous  growth,  are  the  efforts  it  has  made  and  is 
continuously  making  to  the  end  that  the  new  world  may 
present  to  the  old,  the  sublime  spectacle  of  an  immense 
continent  peopled  by  different  races,  and  on  whose  surface 
eighteen  independent  nationalities  exist,  making  of  arbi- 
tration the  corner  stone  of  international  American  law. 
The  United  States  will  imbue  the  other  countries  with  the 
same  feeling  of  condemnation  of  war  and  love  of  justice. 
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Asking  in  the  name  of  freedom,  liberty^  and  equality  that 
disputes  into  which  we  are  provoked  by  other  nations  be 
not  decided  by  force,  but  by  reason  and  justice. 

Mr.  Zelaya,  a  delegate  from  Honduras,  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  the  Pan-American  Conference  when  he  said, 
''Great  will  be  the  honor  of  this  Conference,  which  will 
thus  realize  the  most  portentious  and  the  most  glorious  of 
conquests,  if,  when  it  closes  its  session  to  day,  its  vote 
should  close  forever  the  period  of  armed  revolution  and 
wars,  and  leave  America,  free  America,  reposing  in  the 
arms  of  perpetual  peace,  and  offer  to  the  universe  the 
grandert,  the  happiest,  and  the  most  noble  of  examples." 

While  Europe  is  armed  to  the  teeth,  as  it  were,  the 
United  States  is  sending  commissioners  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  inviting  all  nations  to  participate  in  a  friendly  con- 
test in  the  arts  and  sciences  at  the  great  Columbian  Expo- 
sition at  Chicago.  While  Europe  is  groaning  under  the 
burden .  of  a  standing  army  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
American  people  to  preach  and  to  practice  the  doctrine 
of  peace.  Instead  of  the  tramp  of  the  soldier  we  hear 
the  tramp  of  the  workingman,  as  he  goes  to  his  work  in 
the  morning  and  returns  in  the  evening.  Instead  of  the 
drum  beat,  calling  the  soldiers  to  drill,  we  hear  the  whistles 
of  the  engines  calling  the  men  to  work.  Instead  of  the 
whizzing  of  the  bullets,  we  hear  the  humming  of  machin- 
ery from  morning  till  evening.  Instead  of  the  smoke  of 
sham  battles,  we  see  the  smoke  of  prospering  manufac- 
turing establishments.  Such  is  the  contrast  between 
Europe  and  America.'  It  is  thus  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  condition  of  things  that  the  United  States  stands  as 
the  champion  of  arbitration. 

Henry  Clay,  in  his  address  of  welcome  to  Lafayette, 
after  speaking  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
United  States  since  the  close  of  the  revolution,  said :  '  *'  In 
one  respect  you  behold  us  unaltered,  and  that  is  in  the 
sentiment  of  continuous  devotion  to  liberty."  This  senti- 
ment is  to-day  still  cherished  by  more  than  sixty  millions 
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of  people,  and  will  be  carried  with  unabated  vigor  down 
the  tide  of  time  to  the  coantless  millions  who  are  destined 
to  inhabit  this  country.  This  devotion  to  liberty  means 
that  right  and  not  might  will  finally  control  nations, 
when  under  the  shield  of  one  law  and  one  justice,  all 
nations  will  be  intertwined  ascending  in  unison  the  glori- 
ous heights  to  whose  summit  the  United  States  leads. 

Members  of  the  class  of  '92,  as  we  leave  the  classic 
halls  of  our  Alma  Mater  and  go  out  into  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day  to  take  up  the  work  of  life,  let  us  al- 
ways remember  that  the  wisdom  of  all  the  centuries  pro- 
fesses that  true  glory  consists  in  the  fame  derived  from 
the  benefit  afforded  the  human  race.  In  our  welcome  of 
the  new,  let  us  not  forget  that  all  that  is  good  and  true  has 
its  roots  in  the  past. 

*'  I  look !    Aside  the  mist  has  rolled. 

The  waster  seems  the  builder,  too ; 
Uprising  from  the  ruined  old 
I  see  the  new. 

**  'Twas  but  the  ruin  of  the  bad, 

The  wasting  of  the  wrong  and  ill ; 
What  e*er  of  good  the  old  time  had 
Is  living  still.*' 

We  are  truly  the  "  heir  of  all  the  ages."  For  us  poets 
sang,  artists  painted,  sculptors  carved,  philosophers  mused 
and  martyrs  died.  We  do  not  begin  life  where  the  fathers 
did.  The  highest  domes  they  reared  are  but  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  we  stand. 

'*  We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling 
In  a  grand,  an  awful  time; 
In  an  age  on  ages  telling.. 
To  be  living  is  sublime." 
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Pythian  Oracle,  whom  we  adore, 
Far  on  the  heights  by  Castalian^s  spring. 
Now  we  approach  thee  with  reverent  entreaty ; 
At  thy  blest  tripod  of  wondrous  power 
Humbly  we  kneel,  and  implore  thy  dread  might. 
Seeking  the  future  of  brave  Ninety-two. 
Hundreds  of  years  have  rolled  silently  o*er  thee 
Since  thou  hast  answered  the  entreaty  of  men ; 
Never  before  has  request  of  such  import, 
Caused  thee  to  rise  from  thy  all  hallowed  dust ; 
No  one  approached  thee  with  subject  so  worthy. 
That  thou  shoulds't  deign  to  give  forth  a  response. 
Now  thou  hast  theme  that  requires  great  effort 
Eveii  from  thee,  to  fulfill  its  design ; 
Now  we  invoke  thee  to  tell  of  such  glory. 
Proudly  thou'lt  open  oracular  lips. 

While  we  breathless  eager  listen 
For  an  answer  to  our  summons. 
Suddenly  we  heard  a  rustle, 
'  And  the  tripod  moved  before  us. 
Loud  from  out  the  dark  recesses 
Came  a  voice  of  mighty  power. 
Uttering  words  of  deepest  potent. 
For  the  mystic  maiden  goddess, 
Strangely  moved  by  great  entreaty, 
Recognized  the  noble  labor 
That  her  Lord,  Supreme  Apollo 
Had  just  now  bestowed  upon  her. 
Great  it  was  as  such  another 
Of  her  sisters  ne'er  before  her, 
For  it  rescued  her  forever 
From  the  dark  depths  of  oblivion. 

THE   ORACLE   SPEAKS. 

What  feeling  strange  of  ecstacy  is  this? 

How  great  the  rapture  that  creeps  o'er  my  heart. 

This,  surely,  is  the  greatest,  noblest  work 
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Apollo  ever  gave  me  to  perform. 

Most  blest  am  I  to  be  the  chosen  one, 

To  sing  the  mightiest  work  of  all  mankind ; 

To  tell  the  deeds  of  the  most  glorious  class. 

That  passed  the  portals  of  the  U.  of  M. 

I  look  afar  and  see  a  mighty  view, 

Down  the  dim  vieta  of  the  years  to  come. 

Of  which  my  tongue  cannot  a  picture  make. 

Which  half  can  equal  such  a  wondrous  scene. 

One  pure,  pale  star  shines  forth  a  guiding  light 

To  form  the  **  Figure  Head  "  of  Charles's  Wain. 

Pete  Wikoff  Ross  was  thus  immortalized. 

And  draws  all  maidens*  eyes  toward  him  for  aye. 

Affairs  of  life  by  Marshal  Severance 

Are  now  all  dated  from  July  the  first. 

For  till  that  time  are  things  by  him  postponed 

Despite  all  mad  appeals  to  Justice  Merner. 

But  woes  of  suffering  humanity 

Miss  Turner's  bright  eyes  often  charm  away. 

Though  Taylors*  brow  has  never  lost  its  lines 

Nor  he,  the  worried,  anxious,  restless  look 

In  making  both  ends  meet  for  a  reception 

That  all  the  world  applauded  mightily. 

For  Edwards  still  is  looking  for  class  tax 

From  Dave  McMorran  and  from  George  C.  Rew. 

The  World's  Clock  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 

By  which  the  Breezy  city  of  the  West 

Marks  out  the  time  for  all  eternity, 

Is  wound  each  day  by  Marietta  Hubbard, 

Who  triumphed  over  all  competitors 

By  her  record  of  four  years  without  a  bolt. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan, 

The  greatest  institution  of  the  world, 

A  sweet  faced,  soft  eyed  woman  now  presides. 

To  whom  the  girls  resort  with  every  woe ; 

For  Louise  Randolph  cares  for  one  and  all. 

With  Helen  Atkins  to  fulfill  her  plans. 

While  still  as  blooming  as  in  days  of  yore 

The  Town  girls  hold  in  thrall  ye  student  bold, 

Kate  Cramer,  Ardie  Clark,  and  Jennie  Goble. 

While  those  we  used  to  know  as  Maud  McGregor, 

Miranda  Sperry  and  Viola  Williams, 

With  Maud  E.  Forhan  act  as  chaperones. 

Miss  Fleischer  does  not  turn  from  introspection. 

Nor  can  Miss  Stevens  leave  her  household  cares. 

The  which  bind  fast  two  more  Ann  Arbor  girls. 
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Miss  Jessica  V.  Penny  and  Grace  VVorrall. 

Miss  E.  Gallon  now  has  the  chair  of  French, 

Virginia  Farmer  that  of  Pedagogy, 

Endowed  on  tliat  condition  by  Miss  Bnndy. 

In  the  gym.  annex,  Miss  Sheehan  and  Miss  Grace 

The  art  of  swinging  clubs  delineate, 

In  all  departments,  Glover  is  a  tutor 

With  classes  in  main-hall  throughout  the  day ; 

While  Math's  chief  center  is  in  Mary  Butler, 

And  Dixon  fills  the  chair  of  Poly  Ec. 

Miss  Ridley's  there  to  keep  the  tutes  from  scolding. 

She  had  long  practice  with  Professor  Rolfe. 

The  streets  are  haunted  still  by  Herbert  Fox, 

And  by  his  double  shadow  Benedict. 

Endowments  made  by  Merrill,  Mott  and  Murray 

Have  made  professors  chairs  quite  lucrative. 

Liz  Darrow  has  perfected  rapid  transit. 

And  now  goes  down  to  Ypsi  thrice  a  day. 

Tlie  road  was  planned  by  E.  Allor  and  Nagler, 

With  Adnah  Newell  as  chief  engineer. 

Walt  Slocum  still  declares  that  the  Sorosis 

Is  needful  for  a  perfect  education. 

In  dramatic  circles  Tichenor  made  a  hit 

With  F.  C,  A.  H.,  E.  S.,  E.  M.,  H. 

T.  Smith  as  traveling  business  manager, 

(Assistant  manager  is  L.  E.  Schmidt.) 

Carl  Schlenker  is  the  musical  director. 

And  Rathbone,  Sauer,  Roberts  play  banjo, 

Fitzhugh's  the  man  who  takes  in  all  the  money, 

While  Chandler  settles  all  their  loud  disputes, 

Carl  Cleghorn  Warden  plays  the  big  bass-viol 

Between  the  puffs  of  his  great  meerschaum  pipe, 

And  Walter  sings  as  child  phenomenon 

Attired  in  a  college  cap  and  gown. 

His  executive  ability  and  iron  will 

Soon  placed  Fred  Sherwiu  at  the  head  of  state, 

And  his  co-laborers,  the  brothers  Morrison, 

Are  beavers  in  the  building  of  the  dam. 

As  leaders  of  all  clubs  political, 

Mighell  is  skilled  in  pulling  party  wires, 

Pitt  Townsend  has  the  charge  of  all  finance ; 

A  clever  man  in  such  affairs  is  he, 

And  all  remember  how,  when  but  a  youth. 

He  dunned  the  co-eds  for  the  base-ball  tax. 

The  Whipple  Brothers  have  the  largest  trade 

Of  all  the  manufacturers  in  Detroit ; 
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Their  chief  clerks  Garwood,  Ray,  DeBarr  and  Kaye; 

At  fabulous  prices  sell  their  thick  cork  soles. 

Tlie  great  detective  sought  for  far  and  near 

To  capture  petty  thieves  is  Fred  L.  Dunlap, 

Men  now  call  Laurie  Cole,  Archbishop  Cole, 

As  low  they  bow  before  the  priestly  man. 

The  Rev.  Charlotte  Underwood  is  known 

In  Unitarian  spheres  as  free  of  thought 

And  mind  and  heart  and  word  and  helping  hand. 

Upon  the  lecture  platform  Miss  Bement" 

Is  sought,  not  only  for  her  eloquence. 

But  for  the  mighty  wrongs  she  strives  to  right. 

Myrn  Brockett  is  a  woman  with  a  mission. 

And  labors  hard  to  reconstruct  mankind. 

Mereness  is  canvassing  for  John  Keyes'  book 

On  **  Mill  Construction  and  Hydraulic  Lifts." 

The  two  authorities  whom  all  consult. 

Are  Tuttle  in  his  Modern  History 

And  Wilford  in  his  Treatise  on  Greek  Verbs. 

The  Campus  Telephone  would  now  exist. 

Had  not  Miss  Therese  Study  been  so  foiled 

In  her  attempts  to  string  electric  wires ; 

But  all  her  ingenuity  was  turned 

Toward  patenting  a  shrill  and  loud  alarm. 

That  uttered  mighty  shriek  at  burglar's  touch. 

Miss  Krolik  at  a  smaller  board  presides 

Than  that  where  dined  the  Delta  Gamma  girls, 

And  takes  great  interest  in  the  Kindergarten 

Where  little  tots  soon  lisp  *•  Miss  Sagendorf." 

In  '91  McKnight  took  up  his  labor 

And  still  they  say  '*  He  hasn't  done  anything  since.'* 

Carpenter  and  Barnum  always  write 

The  letters  F.  R.  S.  beside  their  names 

And  are  prime  movers  in  the  Sons  of  Rest. 

In  a  dark  and  dingy  thirtieth  story  room. 

Glen  Chapman  grinds  his  editorials  out 

With  frightful  waste  of  paper,  pen  and  ink. 

Fred  Mulliken  in  shining  regimentals 

Oft  touches  tender  hearts  with  sharpest  dart. 

While  still,  sigh  Holland,  Harriman,  and  Safford, 

Susceptible  as  oft  before  in  vain ; 

E'en  Charlie  Barr's  a  lonely  bachelor, 

And  Sutton  still  is  called  the  ladies'  man. 

The  honor  Warren  gained  in  senior  year 

Still  hovers  round  him,  as  round  Lewis  Carson. 

Candler  and  Bulkley  made  a  great  discovery 

Of  the  germ  that  causes  Poniers  and  Grinds. 
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The  two  alumnae  who  at  graduation 
Were  not  inquiring  for  a  *'  place  to  teach,'* 
Mrs.  Stewart  and  Mrs.  Mattie  Campbell, 
Are  the  only  ones  who  to  this  time  have  never 
Distilled  quintessence  pedagogical. 
MissZuell  Preston  still  is  heard  to  murmur 
In  palliation  of  abused  mankind. 
**  Well,  all  men  have  their  peculiarities," 
And  so  she  quite  forgives  their  many  faults. 
Miss  Clark  still  jauflfers  from  the  same  old  joke 
That  tall  men  are  "  not  wanted  any  longer." 
Beside  a  lighthouse  on  Lake  Michigan 
There  rides  at  anchor  oft  a  tiny  boat; 
Its  only  purpose  is  to  take  its  owner, 
*  Miss  Minnie  Walton,  monthly  to  the  shore. 
H.  Walter  Hawkins'  still  the  Perfect  Man, 
His  frat  men  used  to  call  him — without  fault. 
Lee  Amidon  has  just  now  entered  at 
His  sixteenth  college,  U.  of  M.  was  sixth. 
But  list,  what  feeling  horrible  is  this  comes  o'er  me? 
What  awful  sound  now  breaks  upon  my  ear? 
**  Egg-sactly  " — Oh,  its  only  Julia  Herrick — 
She's  likely  still  to  perpetrate  a  pun. 
The  clear  enunciation  of  Charles  Spencer, 
Acquired  from  long  drill  in  elocution. 
Has  aided  him  to  fillVith  greatest  ease, 
The  place  of  caller  in  the  Union  Depot. 
Al  Lewerenz  has  just  fulfilled  a  contract 
To  build  the  T.  &  A's  new  style  freight  cars. 
They  have  a  little  couch  beneath  for  students 
Who  travel  for  three  days  on  fifteen  cents. 
The  latest  mail  from  Italy  has  brought 
From  Sallie  Szold's  wee  pretty  studio 
Her  New  Art  Journal  in  the  first  edition. 
With  **  Art  in  Dress  "  remarks  by  Alice  Hatch. 
And  Martha  Eddy's  full-page  ilfustrations. 
With  several  humorous  cuts  by  Fannie  Barnett. 
£d  Cheney  sings  in  Allen's  telephone 
To  advertise  its  merits  far  and  near, 
And  even  when  at  college  in  Course  I 
In  physics  where  he  earned  his  creditslip. 
Miss  Gould  has  placed  a  natatorium 
In  easy  reach  of  boats  which  overturn 
On  Huron  River  up  above  the  dam. 
Miss  Heaton  is  a  veritable  sphinx. 
And  men  most  erudite,  as  oft  before, 
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Now  puzzle  at  her  abstruse  questioning. 

One  thing  Miss  Bacon  will  not  tutor  in, 

And  that  is  writing  English  compositions. 

The  favorite  scriptural  verse  of  Warner  Bishop, 

In  later  years  has  truly  been  fulfilled, 

That  all  the  land  whereon  his  feet  have  trod 

Is  his,  and  his  alone  forever  more. 

William  Johnstone  never  dared  return 

To  visit  the  old  scenes  of  College  life, 

So  great  the  awe.  Professor  Greene  inspired. 

Miss  Thomas  and  Miss  Catherine  Ilgenfritz 

Have  just  set  up  a  large  establishment 

To  satisfy  the  needs  of  hungry  students, 

And  that's  the  vortex  of  the  Social  Boarding  Club. 

Since  leaving  college.  Porter's  never  failed 

To  go  upon  the  yearly  Glee  Club  trip. 

John  Peters,  Perry,  Green,  Ullrich  and  Curtis 

Have  made  enormous  Grecian  excavations. 

And  now  no  shadow  rests  on  ancient  life. 

In  oratory,  Pam  and  Dellenbach, 

Have  rendered  multitude  awe-struck,  spell  bound. 

But  e'en  such  skill  as  theirs  grows  dim  and  pale 

When  on  the  rostrum  mounts  James  McElwee, 

Full  oft  he  raised  the  dust  in  days  of  yore, 

And  still  they  applaud  his  flights  of  eloquence. 

The  Hollenden  is  run  by  William^assett, 

And  now  he's  happy  all  the  livelong  day. 

Doughty's  skill  in  all  financial  dealings 

Was  quite  demolished  selling  social  tickets, 

And  now  he  buys  back  everything  he  sells. 

**  Sweet  Charity's  "  the  theme  of  Bowen's  texts 

On  which  he  preaches  loud  and  very  long. 

The  Cure  most  practiced  by  physicians  now, 

Evolved  by  Cutler,  Cheney,  Church  and  Peck, 

Is  for  removing  every  thought  of  crime 

By  cutting  out  the  brain's  affected  parts. 

Will  Larrabee  is  captain  of  a  nine, 

Whereof  are  Trowbridge,  Seymour,  Sturm  and  Towle, 

That  never  yet  was  utterly  whitewashed. 

In  sporting  circles  Wisner  is  best  known 

By  being  carried  off  the  field  disabled, 

While  Sanderson  and  Lyster  are  far-famed 

As  sprinters  breaking  every  record  made. 

Still  Frantzen  journeys  to  Detroit  to  box. 

Though  never  yet  he's  settled  all  old  scores, 

To  his  complete  and  perfect  satisfaction. 
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Hugh  Van  De venter's  dropped  his  loud  attire, 
And  looks  as  sleek  and  trim  as  Prentis-  self. 
Or  Seymour  when  he  has  a  shaven  chin. 
Thoug!)  Ralph  MacPherran  wears  a  sporty  sweater, 
As  does  another  atlilete  far  renowned. 
-  Tlie  great  Signor  £|,ug^ne  Gerald  Fassette, 
The  fencing  master,  man  of  fine  physique. 
Alfred  Scobey's  never  yet  returned 
From  up  the  river  boating  where  he  went 
The  evening  of  the  Senior  sociable. 
However  deeply  Wilhelm  Miller  delves 
In  all  unsettled  questions  of  the  day. 
Yet  his  discussions  often  end  in  sighing 
That  philosophy  is  too  abstract  for  him. 
Miss  Haskins  and  Miss  Ella  Buck  compounded 
To  keep  the  hair  in  curl — a  brave  concoction, 
Which  does  not  fail  in  dampest,  warmest  weather ; 
The  secret  of  it  they  will  ne'er  divulge. 
Except  to  Pauline  Wies  and  Miss  Sawtelle. 
Though  Curtiss  has  had  honors  great  and  small, 
None  ever  came  in  form  so  unalloyed 
As  presidency  in  his  junior  year. 
From  mammoth  laboratory  in  Berlin, 
Where  Sones  and  Haskins  labor  all  the  year, 
Their  work  goes  forth  to  benefit  mankind. 
Will  Quarles  is  the  present  Chesterfield 
Authority  is  he  on  etiquette. 
Regarding  what  a  man  must  always  do 
In  case  he's  not  invited  to  a  hop. 
Rob  Wolcott  only,  in  bis  great  museum 
Has  there  combined  more  rarity  and  worth. 
Than  in  the  largest  library  in  the  West, 
That  owned  by  A.  H.  Hopkins,  LL,  D. 
The  degenerative  epileptoid  psychosis 
Of  the  halcyon  hebephreniac  days  of  Fred  Wood 
Carpophored  in  his  maturer,  more  perfected  age 
And  when  he  manipulated  his  palatal  quadrate  bar 
The  listening  thousands  awe-struck  gathered  round. 
To  Nichol's  dictionary  all  refer, 
Got  out  especially  for  Frederick's  words. 
A  brilliant  woman  loved  as  she's  admired, 
Whose  magazine  is  read  by  young  and  old. 
Is  Ada  Zarbell,  author,  editress. 

And  now  my  soverign  master,  dear  Apollo, 
Receive  me  l)ack  into  thy  sweet  oblivion. 
My  task  is  done  and  nevermore  shall  I 
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Take  up  a  theme  of  a  less  high  degree, 
Nor  sully  with  more  lowly  words  these  lips 
Than  those  I*ve  uttered  in  true  heartfelt  praise 
Of  thee,  most  honored,  glorious  Ninety-two. 
Ne'er  shall  I  speak  to  mortal  man  again, 
For  ne*er  will  equal  like  to  thee  arise. 
Farewell  forever,  great  and  noble  class, 
For  thee  alone  I  have  awaked, 
For  thee  again  I  seek  jJathetic  dust. 
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ORATION. 


BY  JAS.  D.  PARKER. 


Men  are  slow  to  accept  new  ideas  but  more  reluctant 
far  to  discard  old  dogmas.  The  belief  is  prevalent  that  the 
medical  profession  at  large,  and  the  students  in  particular, 
are  but  poorly  endowed  with  the  qualities  which  charac- 
terize men  of  learning  and  true  scholars.  Especially  is 
this  true  where  the  study  of  medicine  is  pursued  in  a  uni- 
versity where  investigations  are  pushed  in  every  direction 
and  literary  culture  is  made  prominent.  We  seem  to  have 
little  part  in  the  general  diversified  search  for  knowledge, 
to  be  ignorant  and  uninterested  in  the  sequence  of  histor- 
ical events,  the  beauties  of  art,  the  excellences  of  litera- 
ture, the  relative  value  of  philosophic  theories,  the  momen- 
tous problems,  political,  social  and  moral,  which  are 
essential  factors  and  of  vital  importance  in  progress  and 
civilization  ;  in  all  these  questions  which  are  of  absorbing 
interest  to  all  other  thinkers  in  every  line  of  research. 

We  may  lack  the  social  proclivities  and  embellish- 
ments of  the  students  of  law  and  literature,  "  rude  in 
speech,  and  little  versed  in  the  set  phase  "  of  modern  ex- 
pression, and  not  as  they,  gifted  as  the  silver-tongued  of 
Apulia.  Our  voices  may  not  be  heard  in  the  political 
arena,  from  the  platform,  or  through  the  press ;  yet, 
although  silent  we  are  not  dead  to  the  interests  of  our 
country  and  humanity,  and  are  not  inactive  in  our  endeav- 
ours to  work  out  the  problems  involving  the  progress  and 
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civilization  of  the  race.  We  are  they  who  hold  the  repu- 
tation of  dwelling  in  mysterious  musty  rooms,  engaged  in 
most  uncany  things,  the  destroyer  of  dogs  cats,  and  our 
landlady's  peace.  This  rating,  not  altogether  just,  is  not 
without  reason.  Mental  concentration  is  the  price  of  ad- 
vancement, but  concentration  on  any  subject  means  for 
the  time  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  this  exclusion  must 
lead  to  the  erasure  from  memory  of  the  things  excluded. 
So  we  have  devoted  ourselves  unreservedly  for  three  years 
to  the  study  of  the  science  of  medicine,  have  seen  van- 
quishing from  memory  thing-?  once  familiar.  We  who 
were  once  the  fluent  readers  of  the  Iliad  can  scarce  now 
translate  a  line  of  those  immortal  passages  concerning  the 
gods  and  heroes  on  the  Trojan  plains.  The  story  of 
^neas  adrift  by  fate,  the  beautiful  odes  of  Horace  and 
his  art  of  poetry,  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  and  all  the  wri- 
tings ol  that  brilliani  galaxy  of  old  Romans  which  were 
once  our  joy,  are  sealed  books  to  us  now.  The  history  of 
civilization  where  we  once  traced  out  the  causal  relation 
of  events  hfiS  lost  its  vividness  and  only  indistinct  head- 
lines remain.  However  little  or  much  we  knew,  all  has 
been  lost.  This  is  the  price  we  have  paid  to  be  ostracized 
and  boycotted  from  society.  Besides  all  this  the  student 
becomes  like  the  books  he  reads,  and  a  glance  at  the  wri- 
tings of  the  medical  authors  convinces  one  that  they  are, 
many  of  them,  without  rhetorical  finish,  especially  those 
of  most  value  penned  by  the  original  investigators,  who 
are  far  in  advance,  establishing  the  landmarks  on  the  bor- 
der line  of  the  unknown,  by  which  we  are  to  be  guided 
into  yet  unexplored  territory,  where  will  be  found  the 
balms  for  many  woes.  Although  scientific  facts  are  hard 
things  to  put  into  clear  readable  literary  form  with  these 
men,  it  is  not  lack  of  ability  but  of  time.  Truth  lives 
though  poor  expressed,  but  lives  a  weak  and  sickly  life 
ineffectual  in  the  production  of  its  highest  good.  In  sci- 
entific works  and  accurate  nomenclature,  definite  termi- 
nology and   concise  statements  must  be  recognized,  but 
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these  are  not  incompatible  with  rhetorical  fis»uref.  Men 
from  the  field  of  practice  write  naught  of  beauty  save  it  is 
pathetic,  and  we  already  have  too  much  to  do  with  this 
world's  touching  woe  and  misery  outside  of  books.  Med- 
ical literature,  in  common  with  all  other  of  the  day,  is 
being  made  voluminous  by  men  who  neither  have  the 
ability  to  write,  nor  what  is  worse,  the  facts  to  impart,  but 
write  to  be  in  style,  gain  notoriety  and  lo  receive,  as  I 
am  glad  to  believe,  the  well-merited  and  hearty  condem- 
nation of  an  earnest,  thinking  world.  Yet  medical  litera- 
ture is  not  without  merit,  for  amid  the  general  dearth  of 
metaphors,  similies  and  intentional  hyperbole,  we  find 
here  and  there  an  oasis  where  some  prodigious  mind  has 
blossomed  in  luxuriant  language,  and  truth  made  verdant 
entices  to  refreshing  bowers  where  comes  the  joy  and  sat- 
isfaction sweet,  which  is  alone  for  him  who  has  toiled  long 
and  hard  and  felt  the  anguish  of  bafiled  effort  and  pro- 
longed delay. 

The  silence  of  the  medical  student  is  not  alone  one  of 
ignorance  but  is  one  of  study  enjoined  and  enforced  upon 
us  by  the  sacred  nature  of  our  professional  duties  and  the 
conditions  of  society.  It  is  only  after  schooling  in  this 
day  by  day,  for  years,  that  we  become  worthy  to  hear  the 
dark  secrets  and  sacred  sweetnesses  of  home  and  social 
life  with  which  we  are  entrusted,  and  which  we  must  hold 
so  close  within  our  inmost  soul  as  scarce  to  recall  them  in 
our  thoughts  lest  some  shall  trace  upon  our  countenance 
what  none  others  must  know.  To  us  the  advice  of  Polonius, 
which  it  would  be  well  for  all  students  to  heed,  come  with 
a  thousand  told  force,  *'Give  every  man  thine  ear  but  few 
thy  voice."  He  misses  an  important  element  in  his 
training  who  fails  to  see,  hear,  learn  and  be  silent. 

A  longer  literary  course  as  a  requirement  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Medical  Department  will  do  much.  It  will  put 
us  in  a  position  after  the  extra  mental  drill  to  obtain 
knowledge  with  greater  ease,  and  will  ultimately  lessen 
the  amount  and  improve  the  quality  of  our  literature 
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thereby  making  truth  more  accessible.  But  this  will  not 
remove  the  necessity  of  concentration  nor  the  odium 
which  must  fall  as  the  consequence  of  ignorance  on  the 
excluded  subjects.  The  only  thing  which  will  extricate  us 
from  the  position  which  we  hold  is  an  understandingof  the 
ultimate  results  of  our  study  and  the  recognition  that  we 
are  not  at  work  upon  some  occult  science  but  are  co-labor- 
ers with  all  thinkers  in  the  solution  of  the  burning  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

We  study  pre  eminently  this  organism,  "The  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man."  This  organism,  with  which  we 
are  so  closely  connected  and  through  which  we  obtain  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  universe;  by  any  change  in  which 
this  or  t  hat  avenue,  t  hrough  which  we  are  made  cognizant  of 
the  external  world,  becomes  inactive  or  so  altered  that  the 
conscious  impressions  are  wanting  or  false.  Farther  change 
leads  to  the  destruction  of  organic  life  and  the  blotting  out 
of  the  conscious  entity  unless,  luckily,  as  fortunate  as  the 
putrifying  matter  which  passes  out  to  live  again  in  trees, 
flowers, meadow  gras?^,  and  grain;  in  beast,  and  then  again 
in  man, it  too  may  be  transCormiid  to  live  in  anew  and  un- 
known state  of  immortality  whither  and  under  what  con- 
ditions let  theologians  say.  We  who  have  taken  our  place 
in  the  dissecting  room  blame  not  Hamlet  for  fearing  "  in 
that  sleep  what  dreams  might  come,"  if  "  we  are  such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  of,"  and  are  nothing  more  than  this 
decomposing  matter  of  which  this  body  is  so  wonderfully 
made.  To  dream  of  its  corruptive  and  putrid  destruction 
is  far  from  sleeping  calm  and  undisturbed.  This  palace  in 
which  we  are  imprisoned  must  drop  into  decay.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  prevent  it,  but  to  check  a  premature  and  ruinous  fall 
which  foils  the  inhabitant  in  the  purposes  of  life  as 
crushed  with  pain  beneath  the  fallen  walls  he  waits  in 
useless  suffering  the  long  desired  end,  or  is  hurried  early 
without  warning  out  of  this  existence  with  life's  labors 
lost. 

To  know  the  life  history  of  this  complex  organism  with 
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its  myriad  cells  differing  in  form  and  function  and  the  de- 
viation from  its  normal  manifestation  of  life  leads  us  to 
investigate  not  alone  all  things  which  effect  its  existence — 
the  inherited  power  of  its  beginning  life  and  the  environ- 
ment which  continues  to  impress  itself  upon  its  nature,  but 
necessitates  an  understanding  of  all  the  simpler  forms  of 
life.  The  microscopist  looking  down  upon  unicellufar 
organisms  sees  there  what  he  has  come  to  recognize  as  the 
manifestations  of  life.  By  changing  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding these  cells  by  a  few  degrees  of  temperature  or 
the  drop  of  a  foreign  fluid,  the  phenomena  are  changed 
signifying  disease,  or  activity  stops  and  we  have  death, 
showing  by  how  slight  a  thing  hangs  life.  But  now  if  this 
gazer  into  the  stellar  depths  of  the  infinitely  minute  sees 
here  normal  life  and  here  the  changes  of  disease  leading 
to  death,  and  is  not  himself  the  author  of  the  altered  con- 
ditions which  brought  about  these  results,  he  must  look 
about  him  for  the  cause. 

Is  it  the  inherited  weakness  of  the  cell  which  makes  it 
more  unfortunate  than  those  beside  it  or  has  some  ruinous 
molecular  earthquake  inflicted  fatal  injury,  or  has  some 
sudden  imperceptible  change  of  temperature  among  the 
infinitesimal  particles  been  the  cause  of  the  disaster  ?  Has 
this  cell  taken  cold  by  exposure  on  some  bleak  ice-crowned 
Alpine  atom  peak  or  has  some  pathogenic  germ  of  this 
cellular  world  been  preying  undiscovered  on  its  life?  If 
he  is  baffled  here  as  he  ofttimes  is,  what  hope  for  us  in 
our  research  for  the  cause  and  cure  of  disease  in  this  mass 
of  living  cells  ?  Yet  it  is  here  that  the  pathologist  has 
obtained  most  brilliant  results.  He  has  raveled  out  of  the 
tangled  mesh  the  cells  affected  by  disease,  shown  us  the 
changes  going  on  and  in  many  cases  pointed  out  the 
cause  of  the  alterations.  Still  there  lies  out  before 
him  a  limitless  expanse  of  undiscovered  and  disordered 
cells— dangerous  hordes  in  mutiny  because  some  pesti- 
lence of  unknown  cause  plays  havoc  in  their  ranks. 

In  looking  for  the  cause  of  disease  there  is  a  broad 
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field  where  every  man  in  every  branch  of  our  profession 
has  room  to  work  with  'the  promise,  if  he  but  find  the 
cause  of  some  little  part  of  paii^  and  suffering  with  a 
remedy  for  its  removal,  he  shall  win  for  himself  a  place 
among  the  world's  great  and  good.  The  clinician  of  every 
type  is  tracing  hereditary  taint  back  for  generations  which 
he  still  finds  active  as  a  predisposing  cause  for  disease. 
He  is  watching  the  effect  of  temperature  and  climate,  of 
food  and  thought,  which  some  to  day  hold  to  be  the  sole 
cause  of  all  ilk,  of  social  standing  and  education  on  the 
health  of  humankind.  Besides  all  these  things  which  play 
a  part  in  the  causation  of  disease  here  comes  the  bacteri- 
ologist with  his  clouds  of  pathogenic  germs  opening  up  for 
the  physiological  and  other  chemists  a  new  territory  for 
discovery  in  working  up  the  poisonous  products  of  these 
innumerable  throngs  of  bacteria  which  seem  to  threaten 
us  from  every  side. 

This  is  a  critical  age,  but  above  thatit  is  pre-eminently 
a  practical  one  caring  less  for  the  cause  of  things  than  for 
their  results.  What  this  generation  asks  of  the  medical 
profession  is  not  what  do  you  know  as  to  the  cause  of 
diseases,  but  what  can  you  do  to  prevent  and  cure  them  ? 
The  great  haste  for  cure  regardless  of  cause  or  consequence 
has  proven  a  stumbling  block  in  the  practice  of  many  a 
physician  and  a  hindrance  to  the  cure  of  many  a  patient. 
The  American  has  not  time  to  be  cured.  All  he  asks  is 
relief  from  pain  and  stimulant  tonics  for  work.  The  ad- 
ministration of  sedative  and  stimulants  to  gratify  the 
demands  of  a  too  hasty  American  life  is  the  too  frequent 
though  almost  unavoidable  sin  of  our  profession,  sacrific- 
ing the  highest  good  of  our  patients  and  the  best  results 
of  our  professional  skill.  It  is  with  hope  and  promise  of 
better  things  that  research  in  etiology  and  pathology 
are  being  made.  Before  this  study  the  symptomatic  treat- 
ment of  disease  must  give  way  to  remedies  which  strike  a 
death  blow  at  their  cause,  changing  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine from  a  mystic  art  and  placing  it  upon  a  rational  basis 
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where  it  is  day  by  day  becoming  an  exact  science.  The 
exact  relation  of  germs  to  disease  is  still. a  disputed  point, 
but  truth  will  come  as  the  ultimate  fruitage  of  the  discus- 
sion. But  already  bacteriology  has  constructed  new 
hygiene  by  which  the  spread  of  disease  has  been  limited 
and  the  pestilence  of  yellow  fever,  typhus  fever  and  cholera 
have  been  beaten  back.  It  has  introduced  a  new  archi- 
tecture into  our  homes  and  public  buildings  which  has  not 
lessened  their  beauty,  but  added  much  to  their  comfort 
and  health.  Our  drinking  water  and  food  have  been  puri- 
fied and  our  sewerage  systems  are  no  longer  sources  of 
pestilence.  Antiseptic  precautions  have  been  introduced 
and  enforced  in  surgery,  making  hitherto  impossible  opera- 
tions commonplace  and  almost  without  danger. 

The  control  we  have  over  the  body  is  most  wonderful. 
It  seems  magic  and  miraculous.  Our  anodynes  drive 
away  pain  and  trouble  and  our  opiates  bring  sleep.  **  Sleep 
that  knits  up  the  raveled  sleeve  of  care,  sore  labors  bath , 
balm  of  hurt  minds  arid  chief  nourisherof  life's  feast." 
With  our  anaesthetics  insensibility  is  produced  and  we 
have  before  us  a  piece  of  living,  breathing  matter  from 
which  the  consciousness  has  departed.  The  eyes  look  but 
see  not,  the  membranes  of  the  ear  vibrate  to  the  sound- 
waves but  hear  not.  We  perform  all  sorts  of  mutilations 
and  there  is  no  pain,  removing  a  membrane,  a  brain  cen- 
ter, an  eye  or  other  important  organ,  then  we  recall  the 
conscious  agent  to  its  altered  abode  to  be  acted  upon  by 
an  organism  different  in  its  essential  function  which  by 
the  changed  impressions  made  on  consciousness  must 
effect  nature.  Though  changed  in  character  it  is  the  iden- 
tical conscious  entity  retaining  the  memory  of  former 
acts  and  states.  With  other  agents  we  increase  the  cere- 
bral activity  until  the  mind  is  unimpressed  by  physical 
things  and  is  taken  up  by  things  real  or  fanciful,  call  them 
what  you  will,  but  which  are  the  products  of  its  own 
working  or  the  phenomena  and  forces  of  an  unknown 
psychic  world.     Thus    we    place    the    man   where   all 
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material  things  disappear  and  he  dwells  amid  the  glorious 
visions  and  ecstacies  of  a  real  or  phantom  world. 

The  invention  and  improvement  of  instruments  has 
greatly  augmented  our  knowledge  and  increased  our  power 
over  disease.  The  great  discovery  of  Helmholtz,  which 
changed  the  treatment  of  the  eye  and  first  made  its  inner 
chambers  open  to  our  gaze,  has  been  followed  by  specula 
and  mirrors,  and  now  by  the  electric  light  which  illumi- 
nates and  makes  visible  the  inmost  cavities  of  the  body. 
Of  late  we  have  brought  that  occult  force,  electricity,  to 
our  aid  and  sent  it  flying  down  the  nerves  to  this  or  that 
tissue  to  eliminate  disease  and  bring  back  invigorating 
life. 

In  this  age  of  intellectual  activity  and  achievement, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  mind  has  been  exalted  to  a 
position  of  supremacy,  until  we  are  in  danger  of  drifting 
back  into  the  old  idealism  where  the  mind  is  the  only  real 
thing  in  the  universe  and  all  else  is  but  the  fleeting  phe- 
nomena of  its  own  states.  The  faith  cure  and  Christian 
scientist  has  justly  crowned  it  king  over  matter,  but  have 
forgotten  that  it  is  clo.^ely  related  with  the  brain  and  ma- 
terial things.  For  just  as  surely  as  thought  effects  the 
metabolism  of  the  brain  ana  thus  the  conditions  of  the 
body,  just  so  surely  do  the  processes  of  the  body  react 
upon  the  brain  and  alter  the  states,  thoughts  and  condi- 
tions of  the  mind.  Hypnotism,  that  mystic  force  which 
is  but  yet  a  new  therapeutic  agent  in  our  hands,  gives 
promise  of  marvelous  healing  properties.  By  it  we  shall 
be  able  to  **  Heal  the  mind  disease  and  pluck  from  mem- 
ory the  rooted  sorrows."  We  put  sensation  and  the  will 
to  sleep,  while  the  mind  unconscious,  yet  ever  wakeful, 
flies  on  in  its  activities,  at  our  suggestion  thinks,  acts,  and 
lives  as  we  bid  it.  The  consciousness  returns  to  find  the 
brain  cells  have  been  stimulated  by  new  thoughts  to  which 
in  their  activities,  ihey  recur,  registering  impressions  be- 
fore unknown,  thus  changing  niental  life. 

Where  stand  those  who  have  worked  and  triumphed 
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in  the  field  of  medical  research?  By  toil  and  sacrifice  they 
have  risen  so  high  in  the  zenith  of  human  greatness  that 
no  historian  has  dared  to  estimate  their  influence  on  the 
destiny  of  the  race,  no  poet  has  sung  the  glory,  sublimity, 
nigh  most  divinity  of  their  lives;  and  no  orator  in  praise 
has  justly  spoken  their  worth,  and  though  living  in  the 
hearts  of  a  never-forgetful  humanity,  I  hey  have  not  been 
lifted  to  that  exalted  position  of  honor,  reverence,  and 
love  to  which  their  labors  entitle  them.  Among  England's 
glory  crowned,  what  name  more  worthy  to  shine  lustrous 
than  Jenner? 

ShMkespeare  writes  his  immortal  dramas;  but  in  life's 
tragedy  where  villianous  disease,  murderer  of  humanity, 
was  playing  principal,  enthroned  in  power,  Jenner  steps 
on  the  stage  to  dethrone  the  monster,  and,  with  the  fairy 
wand  of  vaccination,  changed  it  to  a  thing  powerless  and 
mythical.  Cromwell,  Marlborough,  and  Wellington  with 
English  troops  defeated  England's  foes;  but  single-handed 
Jenner  foiled  her  greatest  enemy,  and  what  he  did  for 
England  that  he  did  for  the  world.  In  Germany  and  Italy 
the  scientific  work  that  has  been  done  by  men  in  our  pro- 
fession for  the  relief  of  suffering  has  led  them  many  times 
to  face  death  more  horrible  at  the  hands  of  virulent  dis- 
ease than  ever  met  a  hero  upon  a  bloody  field  who  iaced 
a  desperate  foe.  The  bravery  that  marches  boldly  to  mar- 
shall  music  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  hesitates  as  it  steps 
into  the  dark  death  damp  where  wasting  disease  lies  in 
wait,  and  the  many  men  who,  devoted  to  their  study  for 
the  betterment  of  man,  have  advanced  there  undaunted, 
deserve  to  bo  crowned  with  the  chaplets  and  laurals  which 
signify  the  honor  of  grateful  nations.  France,  in  the  tire- 
less work  of  her  Pasteur,  has  seen  her  silk  industry,  one 
of  her  principle  sources  of  income,  saved;  pestilence 
among  her  domestic  animals  restrained,  the  theory  of  in- 
fective disease  and  micro  organisms  so  elaborated  as  to  be 
of  practical  use  in  the  hands  of  Lister  and  others  in  the 
saving  of  many  lives;  but,  beside  all  this  and  more  than 
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this,  the  deadly  poison  of  hydrophobia  is  changed  to  an 
inert  and  harmless  substance  in  his  master  hand.  France, 
great  is  thy  Victor  Hui^o,  and  Napoleon  the  man  of  des- 
tiny, but  greater  thy  Pasteur  1  Watch  him  as  he  descends 
to  that  basement  where  the  rabid  dog  is  caged  and  con- 
vulsed in  his  fury  1  See,  as  with  the  cords  he  lassoes  and 
draws  out  the  animal  raging  in  his  madness!  Watch  that 
man  as  he  stoops  with  the  pipette  and  draws  up  the  poison- 
ous fluid  from  the  foaming  jaws  within  a  finger's  breadth  of 
his  own  Hps,  forgetful  in  his  earnest  research  that  that 
kiss  were  death!  I  call  upon  the  world  to  witness  and 
applaud,  for  a  sublimer  scene  of  one  devcted  to  ihe  cause 
of  humanity  was  never  gazed  upon,  save  it  were  upon  Mt. 
Golgotha  in  the  land  of  Judea. 

In  practical  America,  young  in  years  in  science  yet  in 
swadling's  clothes  all  that  is  good  and  useful  is  put  into 
practice  and  already  our  laboratories  of  bacteriology, 
chemistry  and  pathology  are  crowded  with  willing 
workers  w^ho  are  isolating  the  poisonous  products  resulting 
from  fermentation  and  putrefaction  which  contaminates 
our  food  and  -destroy  the  lives  of  our  i)eople.  These  men 
are  breathing  the  germ  laden  atmosphere  of  disease  and 
death,  handling  poisons  most  virulent  that  they  may  ren- 
der inert  and  harmless  these  elements  so  destructive  to 
human  life  They  are  exposing  themselves  to  painful 
death  that  others  may  live  in  happiness.  Brave  men  are 
they  who  love  their  country  well  and  whom  their  country 
should  delight  to  honor.  Aiid,  if  perchance,  here  in 
.America  has  at  last  been  discovered  a  cure  for  that  dread 
disease  tuberculosis  which  shall  this  hour  slay  seventeen 
victims  for  its  alters  and  shall  keep  up  the  ruthless  sacri- 
fice each  hour  of  this  day  and  night  and  shall  when  the 
year  has  done,  have  destroyed  more  lives  than  were  ever 
lost  in  the  carnage  of  battle.  If  this  newly  discovered 
remedy  but  put  a  check  on  this  triumphant  march  of  death, 
verily  in  Gibbes  a  greater  than  Jenner  is  here.  Yet  from 
this   very  platform   have   I   heard  our  profession  called 
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quackery  by  that  renowned  evangelist  Sam  Jones  who 
styles  himself  a  crank,  a  reformer  and  a  christian.  The 
former  appellation  is  pre-eminently  fitting.  More  than 
once  the  skill  and  charity  of  our  profession  saved  him 
from  the  fearful  death  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery, 
and  because  forsooth  we  did  not  coerce  his  will  or  make  a 
new  man  from  material  which  lacked  every  quality  of 
manliness  and  put  him  where  he  would  be  tempted  no 
further,  he  denounces  us  from  the  public  platform  as  pre- 
tenders and  deceivers,  and  alas,  such  things  are  all  too 
common. 

Think  not  that  the  medical  student  has  sought  to  find 
the  cause  and  relief  of  suffering  without  becoming  some- 
what acquainted  wilh  other  things  beside  bodily  disorders. 
We  have  not  studied  the  effect  of  temperature  and 
climate  on  disease  without  watching  its  effect  on  civiliza- 
tion. Gradually  we  have  seen  its  center  driven  from  land 
of  sun  to  land  of  snows,  from  the  banks  of  the  Caspian, 
Euxine,  ^gan  and  Mediterranean  to  those  of  the  British 
channel.  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  From  Egypt,  Greece, 
Italy  and  Spain  to  northern  France,  Germany  and  the 
British  Isles.  From  Athens,  Carthage  and  Rome  to  Lon. 
don,  Paris  and  Berlin  one  thousand  miles  to  the  north. 
And  as  the  star  of  empire  westward  took  its  flight,  bodily 
and  mental  vigor  did  not  change  their  habitate,  but 
selected  Massachusetts  not  South  Carolina,  Boston  not 
Charleston.  Here  in  the  greatest  American  University,  in 
a  latitude  which  insures  a  low  temperature  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  school  year,  we  prophesy  that  when  she  has  a 
rival  it  will  not  be  in  the  more  humid  atmosphere  of  the 
sea  border  nor  even  in  Chicago  the  great  city  of  our  lakes, 
but  in  the  colder,  clearer,  more  invigorating  atmosphere 
of  the  great  northwest. 

We  have  not  been  studying  the  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  disease  without  ob-erving  the  effect  of  the  inter- 
mingling of  races  on  their  health  and  progress.  We  have 
watched  the  failure  of  French  and  Spanish  colonization 
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not  without  looking  for  «nd  findiiig  the  cause  of  their  dis- 
asters in  the  fact  that  they  became  amalgamated  with 
other  people  wherever  they  went,  and  as  a  result  there  is 
no  country  French  or  Spanish,  outside  of  France  or  Spain. 
The  anglo  saxon  we  have  seen  planting  his  institution  and 
civilization  wherever  he  wills.  His  pure  blood  remains 
uncontiiminated  and  in  part  retains  his  individuality,  laws 
and  customs  unaltered.  The  people  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact  are  subjugated,  ruled  over  or  exterminated. 
What  is  England  doirg  tq-day  in  India,  Australia,  and 
wherever  her  flag  floats  over  an  island  of  the  seu  ?  She  is 
governing  through  her  officials,  by  her  laws  and  institu- 
tions and  the  people  will  never  be  self-governing  while  an 
English  flag,  officer  or  citizen  remains.  The  past  history 
of  the  American  Indian  has  been  subjugation  and  his 
future  promises  nothing  but  extermination.  What  of  the 
African?  His  lot  has  been  bondage  and  of  late  he  has 
been  controlled  by  the  irrepressible  anglo-American  under 
the  sham  of  a  self-government.  The  African  will  never 
rule  in  this  country,  nor  any  part  of  it  while  pure  anglo- 
saxon  blood  runs  in  American  veins.  What  then  is  the 
future  of  this  race  of  which  politicians,  lawyers,  ministers, 
and  philanthropists  talk  so  much,  each  having  his  scheme 
for  its  uplifting  education  and  government.  The  medical 
student  in  his  study  sees  the  proclivity  of  this  race  to  dis- 
ease and  death  and  looks  not  alone  with  the  alarmist  at 
the  birth  rate,  by  which  the  most  conservative  calculated 
a  negro  population  of  nineteen  millions  for  the  present 
census,  while  the  records  show  but  seven  million,  less  than 
half  that  number.  But  we  look  at  the  death-rate  knowing 
that  it  matters  little  as  to  the  future  of  a  race  how  many 
are  borne,  and  knowing  more,  that  by  the  very  prolific- 
ness  of  the  propogation,  the  seal  of  death  is  stamped  upon 
the  race.  When  two  of  them  die  for  each  white  man  and 
their  average  life  is  ten  years  shorter,  when  under  the 
same  conditions  with  the  same  treatment  as  in  our  armies 
they  show  the  same  underminded  constitution  and  predis- 
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position  to  disease ;  when  fifty  per  cent,  more  of  them  than 
the  whites,  die  of  tuberculosis,  and  of  other  disease  in 
about  the  same  ratio,  what  does  it  angur  for  the  future 
supremacy  of  which  the  ahirmist  talks  so  flippantly? 
When  a  race  becomes  isolated  as  the  negroes  are  and  are  not 
strengthened  by  imigration  and  the  transfusion  of  new 
blood,  and  the  female  mortality  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
male,  a  most  significant  fact,  what  can  it  mean  but  the  ex- 
termination of  the  race?  When  we  see  that  the  negro 
p<  pulalion  of  the  south  has  decreased  in  the  past  ten 
y  irs  from  forty  five  thousand  to  forty-one  thousand  to 
exv-ry  one  thousand  whites,  what  conclusions  are  we  to 
drjiw?  The  medical  student  must  prophesy  for  the  ACri- 
can,  the  fate  of  the  Indian  before  the  anglo  naxon,  and  we 
see  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophesy  in  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
or  its  accompanying  virus  with  other  diseases  which  are 
sweeping  him  away.  If  conditions  change  not,  this  is  the 
solution  of  the  race  problem,  build  up  your  philanthropic 
theories  of  government,  religion  and  education  as  you  will. 
This  same  study  of  the  intermingling  of  races  and  dis- 
ease has  led  us  to  consider  the  subject  of  immigration. 
What  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  mighty  tide  of  foreign  blood 
being  transfused  into  American  life?  The  Teutonic  races 
can  be  assimilated,  take  part  in,  and  become  a  part  of 
American  institutions  and  many  of  them  are  needed  in  the 
development  of  our  untouched  resources.  Much  to  our 
disgrace  and  our  moral  and  physical  detriment  Americans 
are  not  given  to  the  rearing  of  families  and  were  it  not  for 
this  influx  of  new  life  we  should  soon  be  in  the  pobitiun  so 
alarming  to  French  statesmen,  without  citizens  to  develop 
our  resources  and  increase  our  wealth.  Yet  in  the  face 
of  this  there  are  those  who  would  prohibit  imigration,  some 
who  would  indiscriminately  restrict  and  the  conservative 
and  wise  who  would  sift  and  select.  Ko  one  thing  has  done 
more  and  nothing  promises  to  do  more  to  protect  us  from 
the  undesirable  element  than  the  rigid  exclusion  of  the  dis- 
eased.   This  weeds  out  a  large  proportion  of  paupers  for 
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few 'of  this  class  live  without  disease  and  the  strong  are 
not  objectionable  for  they  can  work  in  our  factories,  mines 
and  mills  and  may  become  our  millionaires.  Many  crim- 
inals are  returned  for  we  are  learning  that  crime  is  but  the 
manifestation  of  disease  and  is  rarely  found  in  a  healthly 
organism.  This  leaves  our  ports  open  to  the  simple,  poor, 
sturdy,  vigorous  peasants  of  the  old  world  who  most  need 
new  homes  and  are  most  worthy  of  the  blessings  of  our 
free  institution  and  who  would  do  most  to  add  to  our 
wealth  nut  only  by  their  honest  toil,  but  by  bequeathing 
to  their  posterity  the  vigor  of  health  which  is  the  assurance 
of  future  prosperity.  But  what  of  the  Chinese  who  are 
not  Teutonic  and  never  can  be  ?  They  are  like  adamant 
and  changeless  as  the  stars.  For  them  to  become  American 
is  impossible.  Amalgamation  with  the  Mongolian  will  not 
occur  in  anglo-saxon  America,  and  that  the  angle- Ameri- 
can should  become  Asiatic  is  not  tenable.  Therefore  we 
must  say  in  America  there  is  no  place  for  the  Mongolion 
as  a  factor  in  our  civilization  while  it  is  anglo  saxon  in 
nature. 

Do  our  studies  have  any  bearing  upon  the  financial 
and  economic  questions  of  the  day?  Is  disease  expensive? 
Is  there  anything  saved  by  its  prevention  and  cure  ?  Dis- 
ease makes  the  production  of  wealth  impossible  for  it  puts 
a  stop  to  labor.  Besides  this  decreased  power  of  produc- 
tion how  great  the  cost  of  supporting  those  incapable  of 
work.  Our  poor  houses,  asylums  and  hospitals,  public 
and  private,  consume  millions  of  dollars.  The  manual 
labor  lost  by  the  death  and  twenty-eight  days  sickness  of 
those  victims  to  typhoid  fever  and  those  required  to  nurse 
them  would  this  year  add  eleven  million  dollars  to  our 
country's  wealth. 

Have  we  anything  to  do  with  public  and  private 
virtue?  What  has  disease  to  do  with  morals?  The 
lawyer  will  direct  you  in  the  rules  and  so-called  ways 
of  social  and  domestic  life  but  we  guide  you, in  the 
laws  of  your  own  organic  life  which  must  first  be  true  ere 
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truth  can  liv^e  in  home  or  state.  Given  that  rare  thing 
woman,  well,  robust  and  perfect  in  physical  development 
and  man  vigorous  and  untainted  by  disease  and  domestic 
strife  will  be  lessened,  divorce  cases  taken  from  the  courts 
and  from  the  papers  the  accounts  of  suicides  and  murder- 
ous crimes,  and  many  prisoners  from  behind  the  bars. 
Disease  is  at  the  bottom  of  more  crime  than  is  dreamed  of, 
and  is  but  crime  made  manifest.  Disease  is  dangerous. 
It  is  in  the  mind  of  the  diseased  where  discontent,  anarchy 
and  violence  have  birth.  Among  the  laborers  of  strong 
body  and  iiealthy  mind  are  we  lo  look  for  the  readjust- 
ment of  social  diflSculties  and  the  working  out  of  the  per- 
plexing problems  in  which  they  are  to  assert  and  obtain 
their  rights.  Put  vigorous  laborers  in  healthy  homes,  with 
proper  food  and  hygienic  employment  and  there  will  be 
contentment,  happiness  and  effective  labor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth.  The  factory  work  of  children  or  the  dis- 
eased is  neither  economic  nor  right. 

Our  investigations  have  farther  led  us  to  mark  the  re- 
lation which  education  sustains  to  health.  In  modern 
times  there  seems  to  be  an  attempt  from  the  graded  school 
lo  the  university  to  produce  mental  monstrosities,  not  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  the  end  of  a  proper  training 
which  can  alone  lead  to  the  most  perfect  development  of 
manly  and  womanly  life,  the  broadest,  most  refined  cul- 
t  are  and  the  highest  civilization.  However  just  maybe 
the  cry  against  college  athletics  as  a  thing  which  diverts 
the  attention,  wastes  time  and  energy,  and  thus  acts  as  a 
dissipating  factor  in  scholarship,  there  goes  up  with  it  aery, 
not  less  just  and  no  less  pertinent  to  the  general  good, 
which  comes  from  the  lips  of  bright,  ambitious,  nervous, 
overworked  studentswho  have  lived  in  un-hygienic  school- 
rooms for  years,  kept  at  high  nerve  tension  by  the  excite- 
ment of  examinations  which  end  in  promotion  or  disgrace, 
and  contests  with  prizes  for  victory  and  odium  for  defeat. 
Not  one  of  them  without  weak  eyes,  heart,  lungs,  diges- 
tion, muscular  or  nervous  system,  not  one  without  the 
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predisposition  to  disease  established  and  too  few  without 
disease  in  active  progress.  Unless  they  inherit  strong  con- 
stitutions able  to  withstand  the  strain,  you  will  find  them 
in  the  positions  to  which  their  education  has  promoted 
them,  in  asylums,  hospitals,  institutions  of  charity,  or  in 
our  sanitariums,  health  resorts  or  individual  chairs  at 
home,  short-lived  but  too  long  in  misery. 

L')ok  at  the  world's  history  and  find  that  mental  ad^ 
vancement  has  been  contemporary  with  or  followed  per- 
fect physical  life.  It  was  in  war-like  Greece,  in  times  ot 
war  among  heroic  Spartans  in  the  land  of  Olympic  games 
and  public  baths,  in  a  time  and  among  a  people  of  phys- 
ical culture  that  the  mental  faculties  were  most  highly 
developed.  It  was  when  her  boxers  ceased  to  spar,  her 
runners  to  test  their  speed,  her  wrestles  to  contest,  her 
warriors  to  fight,  and  physical  culture  to  be  neglected  for 
a  purely  mental  life  that  her  glory  in  art,  poetry,  science, 
and  philosophy  fades.  See  Roman  grandeur  wane  when 
her  gladiators  no  longer  appear  in  the  arena,  her  chari- 
oteers on  the  race  course  and  her  native  cohorts  in  the 
tented  field.  Lives  of  physical  activity  and  hardships  are 
replaced  by  those  of  ease,  luxury  and  dissipation  in  which 
mentality  must  die.  After  the  dark  ages,  does  learning 
become  re-established  by  a  people  physically  degenerate, 
given  up  to  the  quiet  of  monastic  life  or  to  ease  and  lux- 
ury ?  Had  it  waited  resurrection  by  such  hands  it  would 
still  be  buried  deep  in  the  dark  cells  of  the  monks  and 
the  priests.  But  it  was  brought  to  light  and  life  by  those 
nurtured  in  prowess,  hardship  and  exposure  by  the  expe- 
dition of  the  crusades,  the  wars  of  feudal  lords  and  the 
contests  and  exploits  of  chivalric  knights.  Forget  not 
when  you  look  at  your  athlete  with  stolid  mind  and  devel- 
oped muscle  that  he  has  the  happiness  of  health,  a  price- 
less boon,  and  that  education  is  not  a  thing  of  the  present, 
only  but  that  he  will  bequeath  to  his  posterity,  strength 
and  vigor,  which  will  one  day  blossom  into  a  higher  men- 
tality and  manhood.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  every 
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Student  wishing  to  take  a  course  of  study  will  be  com- 
pelled to  go  before  an  examining  board  who  shall  make 
out  their  physicHl  condition  and  prescribe  the  training 
requisite  to  bring  them  to  the  highest  physical  develop- 
ment, establishing  the  number  of  hours  of  mental  work 
compatible  with  their  highest  good. 

To-day  1  stand  beneath  the  motto,  penned  by  a  not 
distant  ancestor,  written  at  a  time  when  Michigan  was  lit- 
tle more  than  a  wilderness.  Could  he  but  see  the  progress 
which  his  words  and  work  have  been  somewhat  instrumen- 
tal in  effecting;  could  he  but  see  the  students  coming, 
not  as  formerly,  alone,  fresh  and  strong  Irom  the  labors  of 
the  farm  and  forest,  but  from  the  factory,  the  desk  and  the 
counter,  from  the  close  confinement  of  town  and  city  life  ; 
could  he  see  this  undeveloped  and  weak  body  with  many 
others  like  it  which  should  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to 
the  instructor's  cheeks  as  it  does  to  mine,  he  would  change 
the  writing  on  the  wall  till  it  would  read  "  Religion, 
Morality,  and  Knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  man.  Schools  and  the  means 
of  '  healthful^  Education  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

Ladies  of  the  class  of  '92,  you  are  the  pioneers  in  a 
great  profession.  Yon  must  endure  with  lortitude  the  pri- 
vations, hardships  and  opposition  of  this  frontier  life,  if 
you  would  open  up  for  womanhood  these  new  and  rich 
fields  of  usefulness,  where  opportunity  will  be  her's  to 
lessen  the  pain  and  misery  of  her  sex;  where  her  beauti 
ful  qualities  of  sympathy  and  tenderness  may  shine  re- 
splendant  and  where  all  that  is  womanly  and  good  may  be 
a  healing  balm  in  the  foul  and  gaping  wound  of  human 
sin  and  depravity. 

Law  is  a  profession  based  upon  contradictions  and 
precedents  established  through  the  errors  and  prejudices 
of  fallable  judges.  Theology  is  one  of  theories  and  bles- 
sed uncertainties;  while  medicine  is  one  where  practice  is 
based  on  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  and  the  results  of 
exact  scientific  investigation.    Though  our  work  be  silent 
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and  obscure,  though  it  be  not  in  the  forum,  the  senate,  or 
the  pulpit,  yet  it  shall  leave  an  impress  on  the  progress 
and  happiness  of  man  which  shall  go  on  increasing  in  its 
influence  while  men  are  capable  of  being  blessed.  Ours 
is  such  work  as  that  done  by  the  Galilean  who  has  received 
the  title  of  divinity  and  who  likewise  was  physician 
called. 

When  the  Historic  Muse  shall  pen  the  annals  of  this 
age,  writing  the  story  of  our  civilization,  and  portraying 
the  part  which  men  have  played,  she  shall  write  the 
legal  profession  gave  us  political  constitutions.  Theology 
has  taught  humanity  its  creeds;  but  the  medical  profes- 
sion has  redeemed  a  generation  from  a  degenerating  and 
too  hasty  life,  liberated  them  from  the  galling  manacles 
of  disease  and  established  vigorous  life,  where,  alone, 
laws  and  constitutions  can  find  a  soil  in  which  to  germi- 
nate and  blossom  forth  into  the  free  institutions  of  self- 
government,  where  alone  rational  faiths  can  overthrow 
superstitions  concerning  the  eternal  verities  of  life. 
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DellTcred  before  the  Ltw  AlmHBl  AstoeUtloa  of  the  II.  of  ■.,  •»<>  the  Grsinstiag 
Clftsi  of  the  Lair  Dep»rtiiieat,  Ib  UaiTerslty  H»U,  WedaesdAj,  Jnae  29th. 


BY    HON.    BENJAMIN   BUTTBRWORTH,   JR. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Law  Alumni  Association: 

It  is  my  purpose  to  talk  to  you  in  a  friendly  and 
fatherly  way,  rather  than  to  deliver  a  formal  address.  You 
have  chosen  the  profession  of  the  law  for  your  vocation  in 
life.  If  you  are  fairly  equipped  with  native  ability  and 
adequate  mental  furnishings,  and  enter  the  field  of  your 
labor  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  duties  and  obligations 
you  assume,  and  a  high  resolve  (o  perform  them,  there  open 
wide  before  you  the  gates  of  usefulness  and  honor.  I  put 
usefulness  before  honor  because  there  is  no  true  honor 
that  is  not  preceded  by  useful  endeavor.  Let  no  one  here 
hope  to  catch  a  nearer  way  or  find  a  less  rugged  path  to 
rank  and  station.  We  know  that  men  not  unfrequently 
attain  to  official  position  by  intrigue  with  the  vicious, 
supplemented  by  corrupt  political  action.  But,  make  no 
mistake ;  the  rank  and  station  thus  won  confer  no  honor, 
and  the  success  which  crowns  such  effbrt  is  but  seeming. 
In  the  Audit  of  life's  great  account  it  will  find  no  place 
upon  the  credit  side.  Believe  me,  young  gentlemen,  no 
worth  success  comes  except  as  the  result  of  adherence  to 
duty.  Therefore,  let  duiy  be  to  you  a  word  of  imperial 
command,  bearing  constantly  in  mind  that  duty  is  oursy 
results  are  Ood^s.  We  can  safely  "trust  Him  to  make 
amends  for  duty's  loss" — if  such  loss  there  can  be.    But 
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in  the  grand  summing  up  of  a  worthy  life  it  will  not  be 
found  that  strict  adherence  to  duty  ever  entailed  a  loss. 
Ho  is  suffering  from  moral  decay  who  deems  an  addition 
to  his  wealth,  acquired  by  fraud  and  dishonesty,  a  substan- 
tial good;  or  the  failure  to  so  acquire  it  on  presented 
opportunity,  a  loss.  My  observation  and  experience  in 
life  alike  teach  me  that,  if  actuated  by  no  higiier  or  nobler 
motive,  yet,  under  the  law  of  the  Eternal,even  as  a  matter 
of  selfish  interest  *' honesty  is  the  best  policy."  It  has 
been  so  ordered,  and  the  law  is  immutable. 

It  has  not  escaped  our  observation  that  the  belief  is 
common,  that  tlie  lawyer  is  necessarily  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  an  adept  in  law  cunning;  an  expert  in 
finesse;  an  economist  of  truth,  not  to  say  a  wilful  prevar- 
icator. I  remember  that  a  year  or  two  a^fter  1  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bat',  I  visited  a  dear  old  Quaker  uncle.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world ;  charitable,  and  full  of 
good  works.  After  we  had  been  chatting  awhile,  he  asked 
me  how  I  was  getting  on  in  the  law,  adding  with  solemn 
seriousness,  "I  suppose  in  the  practice  thee  has  to 
lie  right  smartly."  It  required  a  protracted  argument  to 
convince  him  that  lawyers  were  not  of  necessity  suffering 
from  moral  obliquity  in  the  behalf  mentioned,  as  a  neces- 
sary incident  of  their  calling.  This  absurd  belief  is  the 
result  of  a  course  of  reasoning  which  starts  from  a  false 
premise,  and  hence,  while  it  leads  to  a  logical  conclusion, 
is  none  the  less  fallacious  and  unjust  to  the  legal  profession. 

Our  critics  start  out  with  the  correct  assumption,  that 
as  a  general  proposition,  both  sides  of  a  controversy  canoiot 
be  right ;.  that  therefore  one  lawyer  or  the  other  must  be 
combatting  for  the  wrongs  and  in  his  endeavors  to  main- 
tain the  wrong,  must  be  dishonest  and  untruthful.  But 
in  all  this,  those  who  put  us  under  condemnation,  beg  the 
question;  they  assume  that  lawyers  know  beforehand 
what  is  in  fact  to  be  ascertained  as  the  result  of  a  trial. 
If  the  right  and  the  wrong,  if  the  justice  and  the  injustice 
of  a  cause,  were  or  could  be  known  beforehand,  prepara- 
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tion  for  and  the  labor  of  trial  would  be  obviated,  and  the 
lawyer's  occupation  gone. 

It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  fact,  but  often  difficult 
before  the  truth  is  known.  The  experience  of  the  ages  is, 
that  in  the  complex  affairs  of  life,  differences  will  arise 
among  men,  and  between  men,  too,  who  are  honest. 
These  differences  must  be  adjusted,  and  in  some  manner 
consistent  with  right  and  the  preservation  of  social  order 
in  the  community.  To  this  end  Courts  were  established 
to  hear  and  determine  controversies  between  citizens. 
Experience  also  abundantly  demonstrates,  that  in  order  to 
reach  right  conclusions  in  the  administration  of  public 
justice,  certain  rules  must  be  observed.  These  rules  are 
numerous;  they  relate  to  and  govern  every  step  of  prog- 
ress along  the  line  of  legal  procedure  from  the  inception 
of  the  cause  to  the  final  judsjment  or  decree.  The  proper 
conduct  of  a  cause  before  a  Court  of  Justice  demands  that 
one,  who  is  learned  in  the  law,  prepare  the  case  for  hearing, 
and  aid  by  his  counsel,  both  the  client  and  the  Court.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  every  intelligent  mind  that  only 
persons  suitably  trained  for  the  discharge  of  these  duties 
can  properly  perform  them.  This  is  not  less  true  of  the 
vocation  of  the  lawyer  than  of  the  practice  of  the  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  and  is  equally  important.  We  need  and 
employ  a  physician  when  we  are  ill,  and  in  civilized 
society  it  is  of  the  highest  consequence  that  justice  pre- 
vail, since  without  it  there  can  be  no  real  liberty,  no  social 
order  without  it;  and  to  maintain  justice  and  enforce  its 
decrees,  there  must  be  established  tribunals  for  its  admin- 
istration. So  1  submit  that  careful  and  intelligent  reflec- 
tion will  leave  no  doubt,  not  only  that  lawyers  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  well  being  of  the  community  and  the  state, 
but  they,  least  and  last  of  all,  can  afford  to  indulge  in  the 
practices  so  frequently  laid  to  their  charge.  They  could 
not  pursue  a  course  better  calculated  to  undermine  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  usefulness,  dignity  and  honor 
of  their  profession  rests. 
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The  young  man  who  takes  his  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  legal  profession  with  the  idea  that  the  fixed  canons 
of  his  calling  authorize,  permit  or  tolerate  conduct  which 
does  not  square  itself  to  the  cleanest  honor,  that  young 
man  will  be  a  disgrace  to  the  bar  and  become  an  ulcer  on 
the  community  where  he  resides.  No  man  who  has  such 
blunted  moral  perception  and  low  estimate  of  his  profes- 
sion should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  administration 
of  public  justice,  except  perhaps  to  sit  in  the  prisoner's 
box.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  an  incorruptible  judi- 
ciary is  the  surest  guardian  of  public  liberty  and  private 
right  under  our  written  constitution  and  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  rock  upon  which  the  waves  of  factional 
strife,  of  civil  discorJ,  and  legislative  and  executive  op- 
pression must  break  or  our  free  institutions  perish  from 
the  earth.  Legislators  may  in  a  measure  shirk  their  duty 
and  become  corrupt.  Executive  officers  may  grow  careless 
and  negligent  in  the  discharge  of  their  trusts;  and  yet  our 
free  institutions  endure.  But  if  the  judiciary  shall  become 
faithless  and  corrupt  in  the  administration  of  its  functions, 
there  will  remain  to  us  no  anchor  of  safety  to  keep  us 
from  drifting  upon  the  rocks  and  going  to  pieces.  It 
would  seem  to  follow,  that  those  who  are  officers  of  the 
Court  and  thus  identified  with  the  important  and  honora- 
ble function  of  administering  public  justice,  should,  be 
men  of  undoubted  integrity,  of  well  approved  probity. 
Beyond  this;  it  is  well  known  to  the  profession,  that  no 
lawyer  is  held  in  such  utter  contempt  by  his  fellows,  as 
the  one  who  has  the  reputation  of  indulging  in  what  is 
termed  sharp  practice,  while  the  corrupt  attorney  is 
despised  and  condemned  alike  by  the  Court  and  the  bar. 
One  more  remark  in  this  behalf. — It  is  not  the  mere  fact 
of  being  a  member  of  the  profession  that  brings  honor, 
but  the  noble  use  of  the  opportunity  it  presents.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  infer  from  what  I  have  said  that  you  should 
be  80  solicitous  lest  injustice  be  done,  that  you  must  look 
after  both  sides  of  the  cause  in  which  vou  are  retained. 
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Oh,  no ;  we  must  be  good  in  this  life,  but  practical  in  our 
goodness.  Take  care  of  your  own  side  of  the  case.  You 
can  safely  trust  your  adversary  to  take  care  of  the  other* 
The  Court  and  jury  will  do  the  rest.  In  fact,  you  will,  in 
all  probability,  become  so  absorbed  in  your  client's  cause , 
that  you  will  conclude  that  there  is  really  but  one  side  to 
the  case, and  that  your  own ;  and  you  will  not  infrequently 
be  surprised  to  find  the  Judge  not  in  accord  with  your 
views,  and  in  fact  wholly  dissenting.  But  you  will  be 
comforted  with  the  reflection  that  he  views  both  sides,  and 
weighs  every  fact  and  argument  with  impartiality,  and 
that  whatever  the  result,  you  have  had  a  fair  hearing  and 
an  honest  determination  of  your  cause.  Again,  keep 
studying;  keep  reading.  Don't  lay  aside  your  books  as 
soon  as  you  go  away  from  these  halls  armed  with  a 
diploma.  Your  duties  will  exact  constant,  unremitting 
study.  Remember,  the  law  is  a  growth.  You  will  observe 
that  the  facts  and  conditions  to  which  the  law  must  be 
applied,  cannot  change;  and  each  day  brings  new  and 
ever  varying  conditions.  New  facts  are  presented.  The 
law  must  adapt  itself  to  the  new  conditions  and  facts, 
since  they  cannot  be  changed  to  suit  the  law;  hence  the 
law  grows  and  develops  under  the  operating  influence  of 
each  day's  necessities.  Agaii>,  first  know  the  facts  in  your 
case,  and  then  determine  what  justice  demands.  When 
you  have  ascertained  what  is  just  in  the  premises,  you 
may  safely  rely  upon  finding  that  the  law  sustains  you. 
This  involves  trying  the  cause  fairly  before  the  tribunal  of 
your  own  conscience,  and  be  sure  that  before  that  tribunal 
you  are  true  to  your  own  intellect.  True  to  yourself.  If 
you  are  not  just  before  the  court  of  your  own  conscience, 
3'ou  will  bear  watching  before  all  other  tribunals.  **To 
thine  own  self  be  true.  If  thou  art,  it  follows  as  the  night 
the  day,  that  thou  canst  not  be  false  to  any  man."  It  will 
often  occur  in  the  course  of  your  practice,  that  you  will  be 
applied  to,  to  sustain  that  which  on  the  showing  is  dishon- 
est and  fraudulent — the  client  being  willing  to  pay  you 
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liberally  for  helping  him  play  the  scoundrel.  If  you 
consent,  you  become  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  Some 
one  may  say,  '^  What's  that  to  me?  I  am  a  lawyer;  it  is 
my  business  to  aid  my  client  in  freeing  himself  from  the 
entanglement  of  the  law,"  Certainly,  but  there  is  a  broa<l 
distinction  between  assisting  a  client  to  play  the  scoundrel, 
and  defending  one  who  is  a  scoundrel  against  unjust  and 
illegal  assaults  upon  his  person  and  property.  You  may 
defend  a  man  charged  with  burglary  or  arson,  but  you  are 
not  for  that  reason  authorized  to  assist  in  the  commission 
of  the  burglary  or  in  burning  the  building.  The  function 
of  a  lawyer  is  to  promote  justice. 

In  your  conduct  at  the  bar,  be  gentlemen  under  all 
circumstances.  Never  lose  your  temper  in  the  trial  of  a 
cause ;  the  moment  that  you  do,  your  adversary  has  you 
at  a  disadvantage, if  he  is  capable  and  governs  himself. 
Treat  your  adversary  with  dignified  courtesy,  and  the 
Court  with  the  utmost  deference.  No  Judge  who  is  fit  to 
preside  in  a  Court  of  Justice  will  for  a  moment  permit 
quarreling  or  bandying  epithets  in  his  presence.  If  you 
should,  under  great  provocation  forget  yourself,  and  use 
offensive  language  to  either  Court  or  counsel,  improve  the 
first  moment  when  you  can  command  yourself,  to  apologize 
to  the  Court  and  opposing  Counsel.  This  is  due  to  yourself 
not  less  than  to  them.  Do  not  forget  that  you  are  required 
by  the  obligations  of  your  oath  to  uphold  the  dignity  and 
majesty  of  the  law  which  the  Court  represents.  Never 
put  a  witness  on  the  stand  until  you  ascertain  what  he 
knows  about  the  case.  You  can't  conduct  an  examination 
properly  unless  you  do.  Occasionally  you  will  find  a 
conceited,  self-righteous  individual  who  will  decline  to  tell 
you  anything,  and  will  inform  you  that  he  will  tell  what 
he  knows  when  he  is  called  to  the  witness  stand.  Such  a 
witness  usually  has  a  small  head  and  large  conceit.  Never 
call  a  chump  like  that  to  testify  if  you  can  avoid  it. 

Again,  it  will  frequently  occur  that  after  you  have 
talked  with  a  witness,  to  get  at  the  facts  of  your  case,  he 
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will,  when  cross  examined,  deny  that  he  has  ever  said  a 
word  to  you  about  the  case.  Such  persons  are  honest  and 
mean  to  be  truthful,  but  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  if  they 
admit  having  talked  to  the  attorney  about  the  case  both 
Court  and  jury  will  think  they  have  been  coached,  if  not 
suborned,  and  will  deliberately  deny  the  truth  rather  than 
fall  under  suspicion.  Never  fail  to  tell  the  witness,  if  he 
shall  be  asked  if  he  has  talked  with  the  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant, as  the  case  may  be,  or  his  attorney,  to  say  frankly, 
'•  yes ;  I  told  him  all  I  knew  about  the  case."  Do  not  yield 
to  any  temptation  to  play  the  petti fo«rger;  the  name  is 
thoroughly  descriptive  of  the  creature  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. A  pettifogger  is  a  wart  on  the  nose,  a  bunion  on  the 
foot  of  the  profession.  Let  candor  and  courage,  based  on 
honest  conviction,  mark  your  professional  career.  I  am 
frequently  asked  by  young  men  just  entering  the  profes- 
sion,'*  Shall  I  take  part  in  politics?"  I  answer  unhesi- 
tatingly, "  Yes.  It  is  not  only  your  privilege,  but  it  is  your 
duty  as  patriotic  citizens."  Politics  relates  to  the  science 
of  government.  This  is  a  government  of  the  people  by 
the  people.  They  are  the  source  of  all  power.  The  theory 
of  our  government  is  that  each  citizen  will  take  part  in 
politics,  that  he  will  not  merely  go  to  the  polls  and  vote 
occasionally,  but  he  will  keep  himself  informed  concern- 
ing the  public  needs;  unless  he  does,  he  is  merely  a  vot- 
ing animal.  The  security  of  our  free  institutions  rest  upon 
the  prompt  and  intelligent  discharge  of  political  duty  by 
our  citizens.  Their  indifference  and  neglect  are  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  danger  to  the  republic.  The  man  who 
fails  to  discharge  his  political  duties  should  be  disfranchised. 
Do  not  be  restrained  by  the  assertion  we  constantly  near, 
that  politics  is  a  filthy  pool  into  which  a  reputable  citizen 
may  not  step  without  danger  of  contamination  or  humilia- 
tion. The  statement  is  a  slander  on  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, and  an  insult  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
the  fathers  who  founded  it. 

If  at  any  time  or  in  any  place— municipal,  county,  or 
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state  affairs,  are  found  under  the  control  and  management 
of  bad  men;  if  corrupt  demagogues  bear  sway;  if  politi- 
cal bummers  are  supreme  at  the  primaries  ;  it  is  because 
the  great  majority  of  good  citizens  are  grossly  neglectful 
of  their  duties.  You  all  know  that  the  idle  and  vicious, 
the  thoughtless  and  corrupt,  constitute  a  very  small  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  But  they  are  effective  and  pow- 
erful because  they  are  active,  while  the  worthy  are  inert, 
and  in  the  main  wholly  indifferent  about  poliiical  affairs. 
To  say  that  you  should  not  take  part  in  politics  is  to  say 
that  you  shall  not  be  good  citizens.  Since  no  man  can  be 
a  good  citizen,  and  yet  neglect  the  most  important  duties 
appertaining  to  good  citizenship.  The  preparation  for, 
and  practice  of,  your  profession  render  you  peculiarly  fit 
to  take  part  in  politics,  and  in  such  participation  become 
most  useful  to  the  State. 

First,  you  are  familiar  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
law.    This  knowledge  is  essential  in  legislation. 

Second,  in  the  practice  you  become  what  in  common 
parlance  we  call,  "an  all  round  man."  Your  calling  re- 
quires that  you  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  almost 
every  branrth  of  business.  Since  you  may  deal  with  each 
and  all  of  them  in  the  administration  of  the  law, — the  law 
of  carriers,  the  law  of  contracts,  commercial  law,  domes- 
tic relations— all  treat  of  matters  concerning  which  there 
is  much  legislation ;  and  in  this  we  find  an  answer  to  the 
question  which  is  often  propoiuideJ,  How  is  it  so  many 
lawyers  are  elected  to  the  legislature  and  to  Congress? 
Obviously  because  their  course  of  study,  their  daily  voca- 
tion, supplies  the  trainin.ij:  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the 
duty  of  legislators.  Can  it  be  truly  said  that  you  may 
properly  abstain  from  this  field  of  labor  and  yet  discharge 
your  duty  to  the  State  ?  Far  from  it;  but  in  entering  the 
arena  of  politics,  do  not  fail,  young  gentlemen,  to  rightly 
appreciate  the  just  obligation  you  take  upon  yourselves. 

It  is  a  matter  of.regret  that  so  many  regard  politics 
as  a  mere  game  to  be  played  with  all  the  tricks  and  cun- 
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ning  which  the  unscrupulous  can  devise.  Machievalle, 
the  Florentine  statesman,  thought  so,  and  his  career 
abundantly  attests  that  he  was  a  master  in  political  in- 
trigue. He  reduced  lying  and  hypocrisy  to  a  fine  art. 
He  oscillated  between  the  dungeon  and  the  Court  of 
Kings.  He  was  alike  able  and  corrupt.  But  it  may  be 
said  in  estimation  or  palliation  of  his  course  and  of  his 
philosophy,  ihat  he  lived  in  times  and  near  courts  essen- 
tially venal  and  corrupt.  He  was  but  a  part  of  and  re- 
flected the  conditions  with  which  he  was  environed.  But 
that  age  has  passed  away.  No  such  conditions  hedge  about 
the  politician  of  to-day,  and  fraud  and  deceit  avail  only 
because  our  people  neglect  to  fittingly  rebuke  those  who 
employ  such  agencies.  A  moment's  reflection  concerning 
the  relation  of  each  citizen  to  the  Government  makes  it 
obvious  that  the  strength  and  excellence  of  our  govern- 
mental fabric  depends  and  must  depend  upon  the  moral 
and  mental  quality  of  our  people.  Since  the  republic  is 
so  organized  and  constituted  that  each  citizen,  whether 
good  or  bad,  becomes  a  part  and  parcel  of  it,  it  would  seem 
logically  to  follow  that  a  pure  Government  of  corrupt  citi- 
zens is  not  possible,  nor  can  we  hope  for  strength  where 
the  material  is  weak.  In  this  age  of  enlightenment  the 
form  of  Government  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  man- 
ner of  administration.    The  poet  truly  said : 

'*  About  forms  of  Government  let  fools  contest, 
That  best  administered  is  best." 
Every  possibility  of  good,  every  suggestion  of  danger 
to  the  public,  appeals  to  you  to  become  politicians— poli- 
ticians in  the  higher  and  better  sense.  Every  interest  that 
can  be  imperilled  by  bad  government  invites  you  to  its 
defense,  and  the  line  of  defense  is  in  the  pilitical  arena. 
The  careful  student  will  discover  that  the  new  economic 
conditions  that  are  present  with  us,  have  presented  impor- 
tant social,  commercial,  and  political  problems  for  solu- 
tion. The  spirit  of  unrest  which  abounds  in  the  world  is 
due  to  a  cause  which  we  must  seek  out  and  understand. 
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That  cause  suggests  the  necessity  for  wisdom  and  prudence 
in  council,  and  justice  and  equality  in  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration. 

The  relation  of  capital  and  labor,  the  influence  of  ag- 
gregated  capitai  in  multiplying  and  perpetuating  itself  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  present  a  vexatious  problem.  Its  con- 
trol of  elections,  its  power  in  shaping  legislation,  these, 
each  and  all,  will  demand  intelligent  investigation  and 
timely  and  considerate  action.  The  tendency  to-day  in 
this  country  is  toward  a  plutocracy  protected  by  an  army; 
but  no  such  thing  is  possible  in  the  United  States,  or,  if 
possible,  could  not  long  endure.  But  the  point  is,  to  reach 
better  and  happier  conditions  without  civil  conflict;  to  rise 
to  a  higher  plane  without  passing  through  the  ordeal  of 
revolution.  That  the  world's  experience  protests  that  this 
is  impossible,  I  know ;  but  is  it  still  impossible?  Must  the 
seed  of  better  conditions  still  be  sown  in  peace  and  har- 
vested in  revolution  ?  Much  depends  on  such  as  you. 
You  see  where  your  political  labor  can  be  well  bestowed. 
I  am  not  taking  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  situation;  it  is 
unnecessary.  It  is  quite  enough  to  survey  existing  condi- 
tions, and  consider  the  influences  that  are  operating  to 
shape  our  destiny.  We  cannot  turn  from  such  contempla- 
tion without  realizing  that  there  is  important  work  for  each 
citizen  to  do  in  order  to  continue  to  enjoy  liberty  with  law. 

Many  who  think  they  are  pessimists  are  merely  dys- 
peptics, and  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  those  who  imagine 
they  are  optimists  are  only  simpletons,  to  put  it  no 
stronger.  Unfortunately  the  American  character  has 
been  diluted  by  having  poured  into  it  an  inky  stream 
gathered  from  the  social  cesspools  of  the  old  world,  while 
at  the  same  time  there  has  come  to  us  a  class  of  most  ex- 
cellent citizens.  But  there  has  been  no  discrimination. 
The  philosopher  came,  but  the  foolish  came  also.  The  in- 
dustrious and  frugal  came,  but  the  idle  and  the  vicious 
did  not  remain  behind.  And  unfortunately  the  bad 
element  at  once  enters  into  the  current  of  our  political 
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life  and  corrupts  it.  The  corrupt  demagogue  finds  these 
creatures  servicable  in  carrying  out  his  schemes.  So  many 
good  and  worthy  citizens  refuse  to  take  part  in  politics, 
that  demagogues  become  our  masters.  It  is  needless  to 
say  this  condition  cannot  continue,  without  undermining 
the  foundations  of  our  government.  Viewing  the  situ- 
ation as  it  is,  do  you  feel,  young  gentlemen,  that  you  can 
got  your  own  consent  to  refrain  from  active  participation 
in  politics?  The  hope  of  the  nation  is  in  our  capable, 
h  uiest  young  men.  If  such  as  you  remain  out  of  the  field 
ol  politics,  there  is  no  salvation  in  us.  I  do  not  mean  that 
you  shall  seek  office,  that  is  not  necessary.  I  cannot  de- 
tain you  to  discuss  the  manner  of  discharging  political 
duties.  You  will  find,  as  in  the  law  that  intelligence  sup- 
plemented by  candor  and  courage,  based  on  honest  con- 
viction of  duty,  is  '*  the  law  and  the  prophets."  I  leave 
the  theme  of  politics  to  offer  a  few  words  of  counsel  with 
reference  to  each  of  you  personally.  In  your  dealings 
with  men  you  will  find  much  sage  philosophy  in  the  ad- 
vice of  Polonious  to  Laertes.  Touching  his  personal 
appearance,  he  said : 

**  Rich  thy  apparel  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
Though  not  expressed  in  fancy.'* 

That  might  be  paraphrased  thus:  Dress  handsoml}'', 
but  don't  be  a  dude. 

Personal  appearance  has  much  to  do  with  success  in 
life.  First  impressions  are  lasting,  and  a  slough  never 
produces  a  good  impression.  Of  course  we  hear  and  read 
of  virtue  in  rags,  but  rags  add  nothing  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  virtue.  In  the  same  line,  keep  your  office  neat  and 
clean. 

Again  Polonious  says:  *'Give  all  thine  ear,  but  few 
thy  voice."  In  other  words  be  a  good  listener,  but  ever 
cautious  with  your  tongue.  This  piece  of  sage  advice  is 
applicable  to  all  the  relations  of  life.  No  man  ever  in- 
jured his  prospects  by  being  a  prudent  listener.     Many 
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have  wrecked   their  hopes  by  imprudent  conversation. 
Burns  puts  the  same  idea  in  different  language." 
"  Conceal  yourself  as  weePs  you  can 

Fra  critical  dissection, 
But  keek  through  every  ither  man 
With  sharpened,  sly  inspection. 

Don't  mistake  knowledge  for  wisdom.  The  possess- 
ion of  the  one  does  not  even  imply  the  possession  of  the 
other.  **  Knowledge  dwells  in  heads  replete  with  thoughts 
of  other  men." 

Wisdom  is  rather  the  result  of  the  proper  assimilation 
of  knowledge,  an  adaptation  of  knowledge  to  use,  of 
means  to  an  end. 

I  have  been  asked  frequently  what  books  to  read  in 
order  to  acquire  readiness  of  expression,  apt  illustration  and 
impressive  earnestness.  The  Bible  and  Shakespeare.  No 
where  else  will  you  find  such  sententiousness  of  expression. 
Quote  the  Bible  reverently,  not  flippantly.  There  is  no 
passion,  prejudice,  hope  ambition,  feeling  or  motive 
known  to  the  human  heart  to  which  Shakespeare  has  not 
given  fitting  expression  in  language  of  unsurpassed  excel- 
lence. 

Another  word  of  friendly  counsel. — Persevere,  perse- 
vere; don't  become  discouraged  because  clients  do  not 
come  flocking  to  your  office.  You  will  find  that  all  things 
come  10  him  that  worthily  waits.  Try  a  cause  involving 
a  few  dollars  with  the  care  and  caution  that  you  would 
bestow  upon  matters  of  greater  pecuniary  importance. 
The  small  case  may  be  the  vestibule  to  litigation  of  greater 
consequence. 

Let  me  impress  upon  you  the  great  value  of  a  good 
name.  In  other  words,  the  value  of  character.  It  is  a  capi- 
tal all  may  acquire.  No  capital  is  more  readily  lost. 
Never  do  or  consent  to  that  which  tends  nearly  or  remotely 
to  com.promise  your  own  sense  of  self-respect.  Remember 
there  is  no  margin  between  right  and  wrong,  truth  and 
falsehood.  What  truth  and  honor  demands,  that  do  and 
do  promptly. 
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I  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  we  c;in  attain  to  per- 
fection, but  our  witness  and  example  can  be  always  in  that 
direction.  We  often  hoar  it  said,  it  is  difficult  to  know  just 
what  is  right.  That  is  not  true.  In  the  daily  walks  of 
life  the  man  who  is  constantly  finding  trouble  in  ascer- 
taining what  common  honesty  requires,  will  on  self  exam- 
ination learn  that  he  has,  in  fact,  been  endeavoring  to  rec- 
oncile treacherous  inclination  with  the  plain  rule  of  right; 
his  trouble  results  from  his  inability  to  reconcile  two 
thinp:s  which  are  in  their  very  nature,  reconcilable. 

Remember  life  is  serious.  So  treat  it.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  shall  be  solemn  as  owls,  though  by  so  doing  many 
fools  have  passed  current  as  philosophers.  But  in  the  af- 
fairs of  life  be  serious,  and  candid  in  your  intercourse 
with  your  fellows.  Be  industrious;  be  temperate  and  fru- 
gal and  worldly  prosperity  will  attend  you. 

Do  not  hope  to  have  your  labor  done  until  age  and 
tottering  footsteps  <;all  a  halt  and  command  repose. 

In  the  battle  of  life,  young  gentlemen,  each  setting 
sun  must  see  some  point  of  vantage  lost  or  won.  You  are 
part  of  a  great,  moving  procession,  and  sustain  a  certain 
relation  to  the  countless  multitude.  Their  eyes  are  on 
you.  If  worn  in  the  conflict  you  drop  out  of  the  ranks  or 
turn  aside  but  (or  a  moment,  your  place  is  taken  artd  the 
rank  closed  up,  and  the  service  you  have  rendered  may  be 
forgotten,  being  obscured  by  the  present  effort  of  him  who 
lias  succeeded  to  your  place.  How  graphically  this  is  set 
forth  in  the  words  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Ulysses  in  his  interview  with  Achilles,  who  was  sulking  in 
liis  tent,  while  the  Greeks  were  waging  a  doubtful  combat 
with  the  Trojans.  Achilles  says,  *'What,  are  my  deeds  for- 
got ? "    Ulysses  answers : 

**  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 

A  great  sized  monster  of  ingratitude ; 

Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past,  that  are  devoured , 

As  fast  as  they  are  made ;  forgot  as  soon 

As  done.    Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 

Keeps  honor  bright :  to  have  done,  is  to  hang 

Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  musty  mail 
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In  monumental  mockery.    Take  the  instant  way, 
For  honor  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast;  keep  then  the  path. 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons, 
That  one  by  one  pursue :  if  you  give  way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 
Like  to  an  entered  tide,  they  all  rush  by 
And  leave  you  hindermost : — 
Or,  like  gallant  horse  in  first  rank  fallen 
Lie  there,  for  pavement  to  tlie  abject  rear. 
Overrun  and  trampled  on ; 
Then  wh»t  they  do  in  present. 

Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  overtop  yours ; 
^  For  this  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 

That  lightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand, 
And  with  his  arms  outstretched,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps  in  the  comer :  welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.*' 

In  quoting  this,  I  am  only  impressing  upon  you,  the 
importance  of  unceasing  endeavor.  If  you  would  be  re- 
membered as  able  in  council,  as  valiant  in  battle,  you 
must  remain  in  the  former  to  the  end,  and  in  the  conflict 
as  long  as  you  can  bear  your  armour. 

You  have  a  thousand  advantages  of  which  we  of  an 

earlier  day  knew  nothine:,  and  true  it  is  that  your  com- 

^  petitors  have  like  opportunity  with  you.    So  in  the  end 

it  will  be  found,  that  he  who  has  wrought  best,  has  won 

most  honor. 

Young  gentlemen,  I  rejoice  to  greet  you  on  your  en- 
trance to  the  ranks  of  your  profession.  I  know  y^hat  a 
healthful  influence  you  can  exert  in  directing  the  current 
of  thought  to  mould  the  public  judgment.  Your  honored 
professors  will  watch  your  career  with  anxious  interest. 
They  feel  that  they  in  large  degree  have  helped  to  prepare 
you  for  life's  duties.  They  will  hereafter,  as  heretofore, 
prove  constant  friends,  ready  to  respond  with  counsel  and 
advice. 

Again,  let  me  assure  you,  I  have  sincere  happiness  in 
^  laying  to  each  one  of  you,  "welcome  to  the  ranks  of  the 

profession,"  and   may    you    prosper  according   to   your 
merit. 
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Frank  Randolph, 
Augustus  Walter  Reed, 
8amuel  Beatty  Robb, 
Don  Alphonso  Root, 
William  Anderson  Royer, 
Frank  Ernest  Buggies, 
John  8chee, 
Edwin  Elmer  Sheffield,  Ph.  Bu, 

DenlMm  Unlveniltgr. 
Henry  Stulto  Sheffield, 
Rachel  Anna  GroflT  Smith, 
Richard  Root  Smith, 
Jeanne  Cad^  Soils, 
LeRoy  Southmayd, 
Julia  lone  Stannard, 
Herbert  Otto  Statler, 
Oeorge  William  Stewart, 
George  Frank  Suker, 
John  Nelson  Swartz, 
Herbert  Thurtell, 
Henry  Charles  Valentine, 
Edward  Crawford  Warren, 
John  Davis  Wottorson, 
Dirk  John  Werkman,  A.  B., 

Hope  CoAlege. 
William  Walter  Wertenberger, 
Jacob  Frederick  Wesh, 
Joseph  Burgess  Wlilnery,  Pti.  C, 
Annie  Wells  Williams, 
Hubert  Wallace  Wllsoa, 
John  Graham  Wilson.  Ill 


James  Henry  Adaras,  A.  B. 
Coe  College. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW. 

BACUBI<OR  OF  LAWS. 

John  Jarrls  Aldrieh, 
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Robert  Anderson,  ' 

Louis  Armstrong, 
Flor  Ashbaugh, 
Wnilam  Asher  Atwell, 
Joseph  Thomas  Atwood, 
Edward  William  Austin,  B.  L., 

Unlvertltyof  Wtsconslo, 
George  Edward  Ayres, 
Edwin  Green  Babcock, 
Diamond  Tower  Barnes, 
Herbert  EUwood  Baskdrvllle, 
William  Arthur  Beasly, 
John  Jerome  Bennett,  A.  B., 

St.  Mary*!  College. 
Clarence  Vanderburgh  Benson,  B, 

Colorado  Affrlooltaral  College. 
George  VI ley  Berry, 
Patrick  Austin  Berry, 
William  Arthur  Bither.B.  8., 

Northern  Indiana  University. 
John  A.  Bolard, 
Fenton  Whitlock  Booth, 
William  Patterson  Borland, 
Camden  Breta, 
John  Daniel  Ross  Bronson, 
Elmer  DeWItt  Brothers, 
Lee  Nathan  Brown. 
Jeremiah  Watson  Browning, 
Theodore  Bruere,  Jr., 
Alfred  Budge, 
George  Horatio  Burchard,  A.  B., 

Unlrenlty  of  Sooth  Dakota. 
James  Francis  Burke, 
Jean  La  Rue  Burnett, 
David  Edward  Burns, 
Edward  Mayo  Burst. 
Thomas  W.  Butler, 
Henry  Magnus  Butzel,  Ph.  B., 
Andrew  Lamar  Campbell, 
William  Jay  Carbaugh, 
William  dtanton  Card, 
Mark  Chamberlln, 
Fred  Llewellyn  Chappell,  B.  8., 

Michigan  Agrtcaltctral  College. 
Fen  1  more  Chatterton, 
Herbert  Ward  Ohllds, 
Edwin  Alonzo  Church, 
Bert  Ralph  Clark, 
Elmer  Hlnfcley  Clement, 
Benjamin  Fmnktln  Clough, 
Aylmer  Cole» 


Edwin  Grant  Coleman, 
John  Archibald  Coleman, 
Frank  Combes, 
Almon  Ward  Copley, 
William  Joseph  Coulson,  Ph.  B., 

College  of  Emporia. 
David  Alpheus  Crall, 
C^eorge  Oren  Crane, 
John  Quincy  Adams  Crosby, 
Georpe  Herbert  Cross, 
William  Perry  Crotser, 
George  M.  Davis, 
William  Davis. 
John  William  Dawson,  B.  8.. 
8.,  Christian  College. 

Clinton  Leroy  Dayton, 
Frank  Thomas  Dempsey, 
Michael  Angelo  Dempsey,  A.  B., 

St.  Vincent's  College. 
Dennis  Sullivan  Donahue, 
James  Eugene  Duffy,  B.  L , 
Charles  Pinckney  Dunbaugh, 
Benjamin  Charles  Durall, 
John  William  Dwyer, 
George  Agler  Eberly. 
Monroe  Justus  Echols, 
Osmond  Elllngson, 
Victor  Moreau  Elting,  A.  B., 

Columbia  College. 
John  George  Erdlltz. 
Colston  Williams  Estey, 
Walter  Bennett  Evans, 
Alvln  Enoch  Ewing, 
Anthony  Thomas  Faber, 
Elijah  Farr, 
Dwlght  Henry  Fitch, 
Elmer  Sherman  FoUmer, 
Frank  Lincoln  Fowler, 
TliomaF  Francis  Fox,  B.  8. 

Sa&u  CUrA  College. 
Nelson  El  wood  Freer, 
John  George  Frledmeyer, 
Takenosuke  Furuya, 
Thomas  Joseph  Gafffey, 
Franklin  Henry  Gale, 
Horatio  Vallandigham  Gard, 
Will  Henry  Glltner,  A.  B., 

Eminence  College. 
James  Thomas  Gordon, 
William  Charles  Oottman, 
Frank  L.  Grant, 
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Alexander  William  Oravelle, 
Lewis  Henry  Greenwood.  B.  S., 

Washbam  College. 
Schuyler  Adam  HaaM, 
Charles  Maltravts  Han, 
Jesse  Eddy  Hall, 
Richard  Addison  Hall, 
Thomas  Hallett, 
Fred  David  Hammond, 
Herbert  Lincoln  Harley, 
Edward  Patrick  Harney, 
James  Harrington, 
John  Albion  Harmon, 
Edward  E.  Harriott, 
Charles  Kellogg  Hart, 
Qeorge  Maurice  Harton,  Ph.  B., 

Adrian  College. 
Walter  Miles  Harvey, 
Frank  Bellows  Hawk, 
Edward  Ralph  Heard, 
John  Henry  Herley, 
Qeorge  Hoadly, 
Frederick  William  Hoebel, 
Franklin  James  Hole, 
William  Tell  Hollenbeck, 
John  Stuart  Williams  HoUoway, 
William  Lawson  Holloway, 
Charles  Orlando  Holly, 
Francis  Trlplett  Hord, 
Wllllafti  Thomas  Horden, 
Eber  Perley  Hotchklss, 
Fred  Allison  Howe, 
Qeorge  Erasmus  Howes,  Jr., 
John  Warren  Hunter, 
John  Courtney  Hurspool, 
Achlrah  I  to, 
Robert  Ross  Jamison, 
Qeorge  Alba  JeflTers, 
Willis  Valentine  Jefferson, 
Jalie  Regula  Jenney, 
Robert  Francis  Jess, 
George  Clarke  Johnson, 
Ernest  Fen  wick  Johnstone, 
Isaac  Lincoln  Jones, 
George  Libnl  Kelley, 
Maris  T.  Kendig, 
John  Francis  Kennedy, 
Philip  Markham  Kerridge, 
Guy  Byron  Killen, 
Joseph  Klrwln, 
John  Knauf, 


Will  Alanson  Koon,' 
Joseph  Qeorge  Krai, 
Elmer  Leamond  T^ne, 
Eugene  Francis  Law,  B.  S., 

Micblgan  Agricultural  College. 
Thomas  Lawry, 

Clarence  Asa  Lawson,  • 

Charles  Miller  Lemmon,  A.  B., 

Mt.  Union  College. 
Wilson  David  Lett,  B.  S., 

Wauseon  College. 
Milton  Elisha  Lewis,  A.  B., 

UnlvertUy  of  Omaha. 
Frank  Albert  Lindbergh, 
Albert  Isadore  Loeb, 
William  Devinney  Lukehart, 
William  Pitt  Luther, 
Thomas  Richard  Lyons, 
Russell  Trail  MacFall, 
Alex  Charles  Mackenzie, 
John  Maley, 
John  Michael  Manley, 
Walter  Irving  Man^y, 
Rody  Patterson  Marshall, 
Albert  Martin,  A.  B., 

Kentucky  Wealeyan  College. 
Frank  Martin, 
William  Jesse  May, 
Samuel  McKean  McCalmont, 
Alexander  Donald  McCarty, 
John  Hemphill  McCorkle, 
John  M.  McQUl, 
Newton  JasparMcQuire, 
Angus  Alexander  Mcljnughlln,  B.  S., 

Iowa  Agricultural  College. 
Harry  L.  McNeil. 
Walter  Dale  Meals. 
Sherman  Te<;umseh  Mears,  B.  S., 

Cornell  College. 
James  Franklin  Meeker, 
William  Edgar  Menoher, 
William  Wallace  Merrttt,  Jr., 
Ije  Grand  Theodore  Meyer, 
Charles  Richard  Moore, 
Frank  Cleveland  Moore, 
George  Emanuel  Morgan, 
Thomas  Arthur  Morrln, 
Aaron  William  Morris, 
Cramer  BIsmark  Morris, 
Oscar  Wood  Moyle,  Ph.  B., 
Clayton  Loren  Murphy,  B.  8., 

Fayette  University. 
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Hugh  Ayera  Myers, 

Mack  Nichols, 

Ernest  Dudley  Nickerson, 

Simon  Alexander  Nlebuhr, 

Thomas  Nolan, 

George  Morris  O'Connor, 

ChaVles  Eugene  Olver, 

Lester  Samuel  Overbolt, 

Alvln  Julian  Padgett, 

C^eorge  Enoch  Pardee, 

Melvln  Benjamin  Parmely,  Jr., 

George  Robert  Piitterson, 

JameA  Laferty  Patterson, 

Newton  Henry  Peer, 

John  Wesley  Pennlng^n.  B.  8., 

Ada  Unlrerslty. 
Pierce  Jeremiah  Phelan, 
Howard  Phillips, 
Frank  Milton  Pierce, 
William  Monroe  Plndell, 
William  Thomas  Polklnghom, 
Hervey  Meek  Porter, 
Lyman  Theodore  Powell, 
Walter  Harrlman  Preeoott, 
Albert  RelnhoUl  Pudewa, 
Morgan  Bates  Pulctpber, 
Miles  James  Purcel), 
Abraham  Jay  Randall, 
George  Jost  Reiner, 
James  Washlngrton  Reynolds, 
William  Henry  Reynolds, 
Jesse  Elmer  Roberts, 
Horton  Cllflfbrd  Roriok, 
Gentaro  Sabata, 
Ellas  Daniel  Salsbary, 
Albert  Edward  Sanderson, 
Hazen  Irwin  Sawyer, 
Joseph  Sears,  Jr., 
Arthur  Henry  Seymour, 
Walter  La  Forest  Shank, 
Peter  Sharpe,  B.  S., 

North  Dakota  Unfrertlty. 
Ralph  Martin  Shaw,  A.  B., 

Tale  Unlrersltjr. 
Fred  Arthur  Sheldon, 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Shields, 
Herbert  Bradlsh  Shoemaker,  A.  B.. 
Albert  Philips  Simpson. 
Howard  Jay  Slagle, 
Horatio  Buck  Smith, 
Hyrum  Alma  Smith, 


Leon  Albertl  Smith, 

Perry  Smith,  Jr^ 

William  Andrew  Smith, 

Frank  Albert  Spies, 

Victor  DeForest  Sprague, 

Howard  Dexter  Stannard, 

Grant  Steele,) 

William  Sherman  Steele,  A.  B., 

HamlltoQ  College. 
Isaac  John  Stewart, 
Samuel  White  Stewart, 
Ralph  Stone,  A.  B., 

Swarthmore  College, 
D  Storms, 

Daniel  £klward  Storms, 
John  Jones  Street, 
Edward  Albert  Strieker,  B.  8., 

Michigan  Agrlcnltoral  Collego. 
WIU  Parker  Story, 
Charles  Elmer  Sturtz, 
Dennis  Pamell  Sullivan, 
Patrick  William  Sullivan, 
George  Andrew  Sutherland, 
Genko  Tanaka, 
Charles  Howard  Thomas, 
Robert  Foster  Thompson, 
Wlllard  Dawson  Thompson, 
Robert  Gurdon  Thomson,  A.  M., 

UnlTersf ly  of  Mfssonrl. 
Harry  Montford  Ticknor, 
Samuel  Treby, 
Victor  Allen  Trook, 
Frank  Pierce  Tsohamer, 
William  Arthur  Turner, 
John  Arthur  Van  Arsdale,  A.B., 
Edwin  Hudson  Walte, 
John  Henry  Walker, 
Nell  Richard  Walsh, 
Clarence  Griffln  Washburn, 
John  C.  Waters, 
Joseph  Fred  Webb, 
Daniel  Weber, 
Arthur  Webster, 
Francis  Joseph  Welsh, 
Frank  Maury  Wells, 
Frank  Lewis  Welshelmer, 
Alvln  Fernando  Wentworth, 
Robert  Cochran  Wert«, 
James  Harvey  Whltely, 
George  Pentzer  Whltaett, 
Kirk  Edward  Wicks. 
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Edwin  John  WUber, 
George  Orville  Williams, 
George  Bruce  Wilson, 
Uatthew  Raleigh  Wilson, 
William  Luther  Winn, 


Benjamin  Bourdett  Wood, 
Henry  Lester  Wood, 
Herbert  Leonard  Woodworth, 
Daniel  Wright  Yancey, 
William  Elmore  Young,  A.B., 
Ohio  Normal  UnlTerslty. 


290 


MASTER  OF  LAWS. 


Patrick  James  Cosgrave,  LL.B., 
Ainred  Job  Davis,  LL.B., 
Hallle  C.  Ellis,  LL.B., 
Pierre  Peyre  Ferry,  LL.B., 
Abram  Lynn  Free,  LL.B., 
Arthur  Klngsley  Holmes,  LL.B., 
Harry  Eugene  Hooker,  LL.B  , 
Thomas  W.  Hughes,  LL.B., 
Harry  Dimick  Jewell,  LL.B., 
Arthur  Jay  Kendall,  LL.B  , 
George  Abiathar  Kendall,  LL.B., 


Yojlro  Knwsbara,  LL.B., 

English  Roysl  Institution. 
Jehu  Baker  MlddlecofT,  LL.B.. 
George  Washington  Plerson,  LL.B., 
Michael  Roach,  LL.B., 
William  Henry  Sears,  LL.B., 

Unlrersity  of  Ksnist. 
Eli  Ransom  Sutton,  LL.B., 
Will  Frank  Wanless,  LL.B  , 
Arthur  Perclval  Will.  LL.B.. 
Gtngiro  Yoshimura,  LL.B., 

Roysl  English  Institution. 


20 


SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMIST. 


Harris  Ed^on  Allen,  B.  S  , 

Fayette  College, 
Daniel  Webster  Atwood, 
Harry  William  Birkmler, 
Walter  Briggs  Cady, 
Rudolph  Benton  Carssow, 
Burt  Eugene  Cody, 
Amasa  Day  Cook, 
Fred  Thoman  Drake, 
Richard  Fischer, 
Elliott  Hafley  Haag. 
Mary  Kuiharina  Heard, 
Phil  Garry  Hower, 
George  Richard  Jackson,  A.  B., 

Oberlin  College. 

Joseph 


William  Andrew  Kelly, 
Julius  Martin  Klein, 
Alfred  Ernest  Landers, 
Joseph  Lohrstorfer, 
Emerson  Romeo  Miller, 
James  Harry  Parsons, 
George  Henry  Pattlson, 
Oscar  Charles  Pusch, 
Thomf*s  Edwin  Robinson, 
William  Emanuel  Sandford, 
Leonard  Adam  Seltzer, 
John  Terence  Sheedy, 
OHcar  H.  Soetje. 
John  Bird  Sutton, 
George  Jones  Warner, 
Jerome  Wells. 


MASTER  OF    PHARMACY. 

Roy  Demas  Young,  Ph.  C. 


HOMCEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE. 


Charles  Wlllam  Behm, 
John  Campbell  Buell, 
Nelson  Hoyt  Chamberlain, 
William  Whittelsey  Cheney,  A.  B., 

University  of  Minnesota. 
Annie  Bissell  Dillon, 


Frank  Wllmot  French, 
Ernest  Frank  Gamble, 
Lewis  Bradstreet  Gardner, 
Joseph  CliflTord  Harder, 
Jennie  Hughes, 
Francis  V.  Martin, 
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Elmer  Douglass  OsmuD, 
Fred  Johnson  Peck, 
Charles  Dwlght  Pullen, 


Anna  Barrlngton  Taylor, 
Cyrus  Milton  Thurston, 
Ida  Clerke  Woolsey. 


COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. 

DOCTOR  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. 


Burt  Abell, 

Samuel  Howard  Arthur, 
Harry  Howard  Avery, 
Harry  Park  Ball, 
Walter  Joel  Bell, 
Charles  Lee  Blunt, 
Herbert  Warren  Bovee 
Charles  Edward  Burchfleld, 
Charles  Sylvester  Chadwlok, 
Timothy  Spencer  Childs, 
Thomas  Coleman,  D.  D.  i*., 

Royal  College  of  DenUl  Surgeons. 
Eli  Mahlon  Conard, 
Oscar  Willmott  Daly,  D.  D.  S., 

Royal  College  of  Dental  Sargeons. 
Archibald  Warren  Dlack, 
George  Dll worth, 
Elmer  G.  Goldthorp, 
Allison  William  Haldle, 
Charles  William  Hall, 
Henry  James  Harvey, 


May 


Thomas  Ebenezer  Howson, 

Osgood  Frank  Ingalls, 

Vlda  Annette  I^tham, 

Ben  Hubbard  Lee, 

Frank  P  Martin, 

James  Andrew  Milliken,  D.  D.  S., 

Unlverafty  of  Pennaylranla. 
Henry  Milling, 
John  Albert  Moore, 
William  James  Mummery, 
William  Edward  Prather,  D.  D.  8., 

Unlveralty  of  Maryland. 
Frank  8  Prettyman, 
Ellen  Dennison  Searle, 
Edward  Douglass  Slawson, 
Joseph 'Allen  Snyder, 
Edward  Bartlett  Spalding, 
Carrie  Marsden  Stewart, 
George  Ernest  Trlbby, 
Anthony  Van  Kammen, 
Austin  Smith  Watrous, 
Weston. 


Total  number  of  candidates. 


jWlCHIGAN 


rENTRAL 


THE 


NIAGARA 

FALLS 
liOlTE 


Tbr  \m\\  mn  limitu 

JiH  Aii*>.  MKTHOIT.  AXN   A  RUHR,  AND 
NKW  YORK,  BOSTnX  AND 

NRW  KNi^f  ANH  PiJlNTR, 
Via  Kew  York  ''euiml  &  ttiidsDU  Hlvcr  and  Eoston  A  .^ItMiny 
Railroads.  It  Is  the  only  H  ic  running  directly  by  and  In  full  view  of  ilio  World's  Columbian 
Exposlilon  and  the  threat  Calaract  of  NIafcara.  U  is  solidly  construetWI.  mairnin««iHJy 
equipped,  vffdlanilj  operated,  and  spares  no  pains  nor  expense  to  tocure  the  comfort,  safety 
and  convenlenre  of  Its  patrons  O.  W.  RUOOLES,  Uen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 


H.  W.  HAYES,  AKc-nt,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 


Chicago.  IU« 
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I    give   exclusive  attention  to  a 
nne  grade   of  BADGES,  MEDALS, 

CLASS  PINS,  and 
SOCIETY   JEWELRY  ♦ 
My  ainn   is  to   make  fine,  heavy 
work,  of  correct  and  artistic 
patterns. 


-^ 


F*r  wklrh  jmtr  e«rrr«poBd<PNc«  U  MlleKed-^fifia 


PRICK   LISTS—     , 

INFOBMATION— 

DENIOKS- 


J.  F.  NEWMAN, 

10  John  8t^  NEW  YORK 
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TEN  PASSENGER  TRAINS  DAiLY 

* OVER  THE ' 

CHICAGO, 
ROCK  ISLAND 

AND  PACIFIC. 


CQUIPMENT  SUPERB. 

^  ALL  FAST  TRAINS  VESTIBULED. 


When  you  are  in  a  hurry  you  want  to  satfe 
all  the  time  possible^    Well,  auppotayou  want  to 
^maka  a  quick  trip  from  Chicago  to  Donver  or  Pueblo, 
the  n  :  ake  the  "Rock  Island's  " 


BIG  FIVE  LIMITED, 

(that  Ieai^9S  Chicago  at  10.00  P.  Af.  and  lands  you  at ^ 
fDent^er  7A0  A,  H.     There  is  nothing  better  in  this  ^ 
^  ocmtry.      Of  course  you  want  to  return  quick,  and 
fwQ  ham  the  " ffock  /stand's" 

WORLDS  FAIR  SPECIAL 

ho,  6,  the  counterpart  of  the  Big  5,  that  /eawts 
(OBnvBP  after  business  hours,  at  8 JO  P.  Af.,  and  lands 
f  you  in  Chicago  at  7.45  A.  M.      Anything  better  than 

that  f      I  gaess  fiot 

Rim-mter,  tha  t  the  -^Great  Rock  Is/and  Route  "  runs  Through 
'  Trains  from  Chicago  to  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Lincoln,  Den¥er, 
J  Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo,  Kansas  City,  Topeka,  Liberal,  Kansas 
land  through  Oklahoma  to  Mmco,  In  the  Indian  Territory,     In 
^  fact  no  rond  out  of  Chicago  has  such  a  wide  range  of  termini 
as  has  the  "ROCK  ISLANDS 

GEO,  F.  LEE,  City  Passenger  Agent, 

104  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

^E.  ST.  JOHN,  W,  I.  ALLEN,  JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 

Qgn' I  Manager,        Aaa't  Oen'l  Manager.      Qen'irk't  A  Paaa.  Agt, 

GENERAL  OFFICES,   CHICAGO. 
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Yp  ToB  WsBt  F1R8T-CLA88  WOHK  In  Job  Printing  or  Bookbinding, 

Call  at  the  COURIER  Office. 


f  f  Ton  HsTO  •  Book  to  be  Pnbllthod  nnd  Want  Nlc«  Work  st  Low  Prices, 

Call  at  the  COURIER   Office. 


ye  Ton  Wnat  to  Svbteribe  for  the  Beit  Weekly  Newfipnper  In  the  Covntj, 

Call  at  the  COURIER  Omee, 


^nd 


Bsboeribe  for  THE  ANN  ABBOB  COUBIEB, 


41  m4  4S  Korth  Hnin  Street, 


Price  ONE   DOLLAR  a  Year. 

JUNIUS  E.  BEAL,  Prop., 

Ann   Arbor,  Mich. 
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DEAFIES 


ITS  CAUSES 
AND  CURE! 


SeiKNTlFICALLT  TREATED 

By  an  aurist  qf  world  wtrte  reputattan. 
-^  Deafness  eradicated  and  entirety  cured,  of 
I  yy-owi  twenty  to  thirty  yean*  standing,  after 
all  other  treatments  have  failed.  How  the 
difficulty  is  reached  and  th^  cause  removed, 
fiMy  erplained  in  circulars,  loith  affidavits 
and  testimonials  of  cures  from  prominent 
people,  mailed  free. 


DR.  i  FONTAINE. 


Tacoms,  Wa§h. 


The  Wayne. 


":^ 


D^t'-ort,  Airch. 


Located  directly  opposite  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  Passenffer   Depot.    Convenient   to   all 
business  centers  and  places  of  awkusement. 
Strictly Jlrst'Class.  Popular  rates^  $i  to  $S  per  day. 


J.  R.  Hayes, 


Prop. 


RICHMOND  STRA16HT.CDT  k  t  CKAKETTES 

CIOAKKTTK  8MOKICB8 

Who  are  itilUug  to  pay  a  little  more  than  the 
price  charged  for  the  ordinary  trade  Cipar- 
ettex  icilljlnd  this  brand  muperittr  to  all  others. 
The  Riclimond  Straight-Cut  No.  1  Cigarettes 
are  vtade  from  the  brightest,  nutst  delicately 
flavored  and  highest-cost  gold  leaf  grown  in 
'  yirgi7iia.  This  is  the  old  and  original  brand 
of  Straight- Cut  Cigarettes,  and  was  bttjught 
out  by  UM  in  the  year  1875  — OT*  Beware  qf  im- 
itations, and  observe  that  the  firm  nume,  as 
below,  is  on  every  package. 

The  Allen  S  GInter  Branch 

Of  tli«  Amtrttmm  TolMceo  Xanulkwiarvn, 

nituaoxp,  VA. 


Ci^^  5/^^^^    i^eachez^    Ci< 


Lyeachez^ 
Everett  O.Fisk  SCO., 


PROPRIETORS. 


BOSTON,  NEW  TOBK,  CHICAGO. 
CHATTANOOOA,  PORTLAND  AND  LOS  ANGELE8. 


President— Bverett  O.  Fisk,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  Ma&<<.  Managers— W. 
B.  Herrlck,  7Tr->mont  Place,  Boston,  Mass.;  H.  E.  Crocker,  3  Union  8q.,New 
York,  N.  Y.;  B.  F.  Clark,  106  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.;  11.  H.  Williams.  402 
Uicharclson  Block,  Chattanooga,  Teun.;  I.  C.  Hicks',  132^^  First  St.,  Port- 
land, Ore.;  C.  C.  Boynton,  \'}0\4  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Send  to  any  qf  the  above  agencies  for  WXi-page  Agency  Manual.  Correspondence  with 
employers  is  invited.    Registration  forms  sent  to  Teachers  on  application. 
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TOVHO  atsar  Airs  mroaixar,      •      • 

EDUCATED  fob  8Uoobb8FUL  BtrsiKBSS,  tauobt  uow  to  obt  a  liviko, 

MAKBMONBT,  AND  BBCOMB  ENTBBPBIBIMO,  USEFUL  OITIZBMB! 

EASTM  A N  COLLEG  E,  PoBghkeeptle,  N.  Tm  on  the  Hudson,  the  only  Institu- 
tion devot«d  to  this  special  ty^consiHta  of  the  HchooXs  of  Business,  combining 
theory  and  practice  by  a  novel  and  original  system  of  training,  and  giving  act- 
ual dally  experience  In  merchandizing,  banking  and  every  variety  of  office 
work.  No  student  can  take  this  course  and  remafn  Ignorant  of  actual  business 
transactions  of  daily  occurrence  as  conducted  In  the  great  exchanges  of  New 
York  and  London.  Phonography  and  Typewriting,  the  best  field  for  educated 
young  ladles  Students  wlsntng  to  become  sliorthand  amanuenses  are  thor- 
oughly drilled'ln  correspondence.  Students  desiring  to  bscome  general  verba- 
tim reporters,  are  taken  through  all  grades,  finishing  on  Icctureti  delivered  In 
the  college;  in  no  other  school  In  this  country  Is  this  opportunity  offered.  Pen- 
manship  for  business,  drawing  and  ornamental  work;  an  art  indispensable 
for  teachers.  Telegraphy  i-eadily  learned, and  when  acquired  earn^  good  pay. 
These  schools,  embracing  six  departments,  are  in  charge  of  eight  professors 
and  five  assistant  Instructors.  Eastman  has  well  been  styled  Th«  BBiilBest 
Unirersitjr  of  America.  It  is  the  oldest  and  most  pnictical  commercial  school, 
and  the  largest  and  most  popular  private  school  In  this  country.  Refers  to 
patrons  in  every  State.  Young  men  and  boys  starting  in  life  for  themselves, 
or  assuming  the  business  of  a  father  or  relative,  and  wanting  the  best  prepara- 
tion to  assure  success;  young  ladles  desiring  to  quallfv  themselves  for  good 
positions,  and  to  make  themselves  independent  for  life  In  a  short  time,  and  at 
a  very  moderate  expense;  parents  and  guardians  wanting  their  sons  to  be  use- 
ful, prosperous  citizens,  and  their  daughters  prepared  for  the  accidents  of  life 
and  maae  self-supporting;  academic  and  college  graduates  desiring  a  practical 
and  profitable  finish  to  their  theoretical  and  unavailing  education;  dlsap- 
pomted  young  and  middle-aged  men  who  are  tied  to  conservative  families,  or 
places  unsuited  to  thoir  ambitions  and  abilities,  or  who  desire  to  change  their 
course  of  life  by  seeking  places  and  business  more  satisfactory  and  remunera- 
tive, will  find  TiiE  Ni!;w,  short,  practical  course  of  study  here  most  invalua- 
ble. There  are  no  vacations.  Applicants  enter  any  day  with  equal  advan- 
tage. Board  and  tuition  fees  more  reasonable  than  in  any  other  first  CI.A.8S 
school.    Address  for  catalogue  giving  special  information, 

EASTMAN  COLLEGE. 

ClemeBt  C.  Gaines,  PrMidvnc  Pouqhkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


BRAIN-WORKERS. 

HORSFORD'S  ACID   PHOSPHATE, 

FOR   LECTURERS,   TEACHERS,  STUDENTS,  CLERGYMEN,  LAW- 
YERS AND  BRA  IN-  WORKERS  GENERA LLY, 

IT  RESTS  THE  TIRED  BRAIN  AND  IMPARTS  THERETO  NEW 
LIFE  AND  ENERGY. 

IT  IS  A  BRAIN  FOOD  THAT  INCREASES  THE  CAPACITY  FOR 
MENTAL  LABOR,  AND  ACTS  AS  A  GENERAL  TONIC, 


DR.  KPIIRAIN  BATKXAN,  Cbdarville,  N.  J.,  says:  "  For  mental  exhaus- 
tion or  overwork  it  gives  renewed  strength  and  vigor  to  the  entire  system.  I 
have  used  it  for  several  years,  not  only  In  my  practice,  but  In  -my  own  indi- 
vidual case,  and  considf.r  ft  under  all  circumstances  one  of  the  best  nerve  ton- 
ics that  we  possess." 

DB.  t'.  H.  dOODXAN,  ST.  Louis,  says:  "  Have  used  it  for  several  years,  with 
especially  good  results  in  nervous  prostration,  the  result  of  mental  efToria; 
also  in  sleepless  conditions  of  brain- workers." 


Detcrlptire  pamphlet  flVee.         RBBiford  Chemical  IITorkt,  Provldenee,  B.  I. 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 

raation:-Be  snre  the  word  ^*  Horsford's "  It  on  the  label.    All  others  are 
spnriovs.    Never  sold  In  bnlk. 
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loleloJ&B  irk  i  lorUi  ICcliigaa 

THE  POPULAR  ROUTE  BETWEEN 

Toledo,  Jackson,  Lansing,  Charlotte, 
Battle  Creek,  Ionia,  Three  Rivers, 
Kalamazoo,  Grand  Rapids,  Muske- 
gon and  the  Sagina^v  Valley, 

AND  THE  ONLY  LINE  BUNNINO  SOLID  TRAINS  BETWEEN 

.Toledo,  Dundee,  Milan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Ho^vell,  Durand,  0^vosso,  Ithaca,  St. 
Louis,  Alma,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Clare, 
Far^vell  and  Cadillac. 

IT  IS  ALSO  THE  QUICKEST  AND  BEST  ROUTE  TO 

Frankfort,  Manistee,  Petosky,  Traverse 
City,  Mackinaw^,  and  the  Famous 
Hunting,  Fishing  and  Summer  Re- 
sorts of  Northern  Michigan. 

THROUGH  COACHES  BETWEEN 

Toledo    and    Sagina^v   and    Bay    City. 

DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  AT  TOLEDO  FOR 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Spring- 
field, Cincinnati,  and  all  Points  East, 
South  and  West. 

W.  H.  BENNETT.  G.  P.  A.,  Toledo. 

J.  J.  KIRBY,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  Toledo. 
R.  S.  GREENWOOD,  Agent,  Ann  Arbor. 
H.  W.  ASHLEY,  General  Manager,  Toledo. 
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^UGIYERSITY  EXTEDSIODi^ 


J7  T  Is  a  noticeable  fact  that  there  are  but  a  small  number  of  our  ptofesslonal 
rV  '  men,  only  a  few  student*,  occasionally  a  merchant,  and  seldom  ever  a  neighbor 
or  friend,  who  can  discuss  Intelligently  the  subjects— Confederation ;  Nulllfl- 
CAtioi);  Monroe  Doctrine;:  Jackson's  Administration;  Annexation  of  Texas;  Loco- 
Focos;  First  Alxilitionist;  Compromise  of  1850;  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill;  Kossuth 
Affair;  Know  Nothings;  Law  and  Order;  Buchanan's  Administration;  Dred  Scott 
Case;  Lecompton  Constitution;  Mason  <&  Dixon  Line;  Bank  Bill,  and  hundreds  of 
other  topics  of  interest  and  Importance  connected  with  the  internal  history  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  also  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  Just  now  looking 
back  with  intense  Interest  over  their  past  to  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  Nation  and 
to  the  lives  of  the  great  men  who  projected  the  scheme  of  government  under  which 
we  live.  The  opinion  Is  not  uncommon  that  the  politics  of  our  country  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  were  pxceedlngly  complicated.  Prof.  Voy  Hoi.st,  in  his 
great  and  recently  completed  work,  "  ConatUutional  and  PolUical  History  of  Oie 
United  SlateSf^*  says:  "Such,  however,  Is  not  the  case;  once  get  hold  of  the  right 
thread,  it  soon  becomes  evident  that  the  history  of  the  United  States,  even  as  far 
bfikck  as  the  Colonial  period,  Is  unusually  simple  and  very  interesting,  and  tlie  course 
of  their  development  consistent  in  a  remarkable  degree." 

A  systematic  and  careful  reading  of  Von  Hoist's  work  is  the  best  form  of  Vniver- 
sity  Extenaian.  To  be  familiar  with  the  subjects  he  so  broadly  and  intelligently  dis- 
cusses is  a  liberal  education  In  itself,  and  gives  one  almost  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  Franklin,  Patrick  Henry,  Hamilt-on,  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Clay,  Calhoun, 
Jackson,  Cass,  Buchanan,  Douglaa,  Stephens,  Webster,  Lincoln,  and  many  others  of 
our  greatest  and  best  men. 


$8.&0 
S.M 

8.50 
8.60 

8.60 
—   2.60 

8.60 


Tol. 

1. 

1760-1882. 

1  Vol 

Tol. 

i» 

1828—1846. 

1  Vol. 

Vol. 

8. 

1840—1860. 

1  Vol 

Vol. 

4. 

1860—1864. 

1  Vol. 

Vol. 

6. 

1864—1866. 

1  Vol 

Vol. 

6. 

1866-1869. 

1  Vol.       . 

Vol. 

7. 

1869-1861. 

1  Vol 

Sold  in  Voluntas  or  8et9»hy  all  Booksellers. 


Callaghan  &  Company. 

PUBLISH  EKS, 

Chicago,  III. 
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Baccalaureate  Address.. By  President  Jambs  B.  Angbll 

Half-tone  Portrait  of  Jerome  C.  Knowlton Dean  of  Law  Department 

Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  and  Alumni  of  the  Law  Department By  Mr.  Lawrence  Maxwell,  Jr., 

Solicitor-Genbkal  op  the  United  States 
Ha}f-tone  Picture  of  Albert  A.  Prescott Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 

PRIZE  ORATION. 
Delivered  at  Oberlin,  Ohio By  L.  G.  Long 
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students  of  tlie  University  of  Mictiigan 

"Will  bear  in  mind  that  as  many  of  them  ^vill 
soon  disperse  to  different  cities  of  the  Union, 
they  ^vill  find  our  Dental  depots  most  handy. 

If  you  go  to  Chicago,  No.  78  State  street 
will  be  the  pleice  to  stop  for  your  outfit. 

If  in  New  York,  No.  12  East  Twenty-third 
street  w^ill  afford  you  the  best  opportunity  of 
making  an  intelligent  selection  of  our 

Inimitable  Poreelain  Teeth,  Etc. 

Our  depot  in  ^Vashington,  D.  C,  is  at  No. 
1217  F  street,  N.  W.,and  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
at  lOlO  King  street,  while  our  central  depot 
is  at 

No,  1413  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

where  your  wishes  will  be  always  satisfac- 
torily and  promptly  answered. 

Like  the  dental  students,  we,  too,  have 
branched  out,  so  as  to  be  easily  accessible 
from  all  points  of  the  compass. 

Yes,  we  are  after  the  doctors,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  they  are  after  business  with 
us.    Let  us  hear  from  you  when  settled. 


THE  WILMINGTON  DENTAL  MANUFG  CO., 

1413  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York.  Chlcafro.  Washlnfirton.  Wilmington. 
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\^  *\iL/  •••     Proprietor. 

Located  directly  opposite  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Passenger 

Depot.    Convenient  to  all  business  centers  and  places 

of  amusement.    Strictly  first-class. 

Strictly  Flrst-Class.  Popular  Rates,  $2  to  $3  per  day. 


THE  KICHIOND  STRAIGHT  CIGABEm. 


THK  RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT,  NO.  1, 

CltiAKKTTR8  Rfe  made  from  the  brlglit- 

est,  moBt  delicately  flavored,  and  higliefit 

contooLDLRAF grown  In  Virginia.    This 

Is  the  Old  and  Original  brand  of  Straight 

Cut  Cigaretten,  and  was  brought  out  by 

^^^^         ,^_^^,^^  "*  *"  ^"®  y®**"  *^^     B«w»re  of  Immita- 

^^^^^■^k  ''  ^^^^S^^^  tions  and  observe  that  the  flrm*s  name 

^?^^i^^Hh!^W  ^^^S^  ^^  below  is  on  every  package. 

ALLEN  Sl  GINTER  Branch. 

^    ma^m^^a^^^m  w  Jf^^  ^"^^^  American  Tobacco  Co.) 

"^  "  MsaofMinren,  -  RICHMOND,  TA. 

^e   pisk  ^achers*  ]^ei)cies. 

BOSTON,  HARTFORD,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PORTLAND, 
LOS  ANGKLKS,  sad  TORONTO. 

PRESIDENT. 
EVERETT  O.  FISK, 4  Aghburton  Place,  Bo«ton,  Mass. 

W.B.HEBBICK..  MANAGERS. 

L.  H.  ANDREWS.  } 4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston.  Mass. 

MAKTHA  HOAO,  ) 

A.  G.  FISHER, 871  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

H.E.CROCKER, 70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  V. 

B.F.  CLARK.  108  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

1.  C.  H1CK«,      - Room  8,  181  Third  Street.  Portland.  Ore. 

C.  C.  BOYNTON. IK^  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

W.  O.  MoTAGGART. 32  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 

KVIflRKTX    O.    iniSK    -Sc    CO.,     Froprietorn. 
IN"    THK 

N0RTH  AMERIGAM  REVIEW 


THE  RIGHT  TOPICS. 


You  win  always  find 
BY  THE  RIGHT  MEN. 


AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME. 

The  Review  Is  as  necessary  to  the  Intelligent  American  who  desires  to  keep 
up  with  the  times  as  his  dally  newspaper. 

GO    Cents    a    Nuinber;    #5.00    a    Year. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,      3  East  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  Y. 
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GUM-ELASTIC  ROOFIXG  FELT  costs  only  $2.00  per  100 

square  feet.     Makes  a  gCHul  roof  for  vearH,  an«l  anyone  can  put  it  on. 

GUM-ELASTIC   PAINT  costs  only  60   cents  per  gallon,  in 

barrel  lots,  or  $4.50  for  5->rallon  tubs.      Color,  dark  reel.      Will 

stop  leaks  in  ti^i  or  iron  roofs  tliat  will  last  for  years.    Try  it. 

Send  stamp  for  samples  and  full  particulars. 

GUM-ELASTIC  ROOFING  CO., 
39  and  41  West  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 

tS^  Local  Agents  Wanted. . 


Webster's  International 
X  Dictionary,  a  new  book 
>  ^  from  cover  to  coyev,  is  th3 
A  k  successor  of  the  authentic 
^^  "Unabridged."  Tea  years 
A  k  were  spent  in  revising,  100 
A  k  editors  employed,  and  over i 
A  ^  $300,000  expended  before 
^  ^  the  first  copy  was  printed. 
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BCC 


A  Choice  Gift . . 
1 A  Grand  investment 
^A  Library  in  Itself  sow  by  ah  cooked  ers. 


A  Family  Educator o 
A  Final  Arbiter  .-.  \\ 
A  Daily  Handbook;; 

DON'T  buy  reprints  of  <  ► 
obsolete  and  compara-  <  > 
tively  x7crthIeeo  cdltiocs.  <  ► 

Fend  f  )r  free  pranphlrt 
conti  ij  n:r  ?pofnnen  itages 
ami  lull  panicukirs. 

G.  ^  0.  MERRIAM  CO. 

Pub.iohcrt, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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DR.  EPHRAIM  BATEMAN,  Codarvillp.  N.  J.,  says  of 

HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

*'  I  have  U8e<l  it  for  several  years,  not  only  in  my  practice,  but  in 
my  own  individual  case,  and  consider  it  under  all  circumstances  one 
of  the  best  nerve  tonics  that  we  possess.  For  mental  exliaustion  or 
overwork  it  gives  renewed  strengtli  and  vigor  to  the  entire  system.*' 


A  most  excellent  and  agreeable  tonic  and  appetizer.  It  nourislies 
and  invigorates  the  tired  brain  and  body,  imparts  renewed  energy 
and  vitality,. and  enlivens  the  functions.  . 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to  Rumford  Chemical  Works, 
l*rovldeuce,  R.  I. 

BEWARK  OF  811B8TITITKS  AND  IMITATIONS. 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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TtlEMYORK 

TO  THE  FRATERNITIES:. 


I  make  only  the  Finest  Gpods, 
having  no  room  nor  facilities 
for  the  cheaper  grades  made  in 
lighter  weights,  reduced  sizes, 
or  with  smaller  or  low  quality 
je\;vels  for  the  sake  of  low 
prices.     Having  the 

LARGEST  MANUFACTORY 

and  making  the 

MOST  COMPLETE 

and  Elegant  line  of 

^^^COLLEGE  FRATERNITY  BADGES. 


My  aim  is  to  keep  these  goods  to 
an  Artistic  and  an  Even  Stand- 
ard. Every  piece  made  by  us  is 
guaranteed  to  be  durable  and 
Fine.         -»-        -I-        -I-        -I-        -»-        -h 

J.  IP.  NEWMAlSr,  19  John  St.,  New  York. 
Official  Jeweler  to  all  Fraternities. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 


JUNIUS  E.  BEAL, 

PUBLISHER. 

W.  H.  DELLENBACK,  Business  Manaqer. 


ANN  ARBOR,  MICH.: 

THE  COURIER  PRINTING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

1893. 
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Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1893, 

By  JUNIUS  E.  BEAL, 

In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 


Baccalaureate  Address. 


BY    PRESIDENT  ANGELL. 


Lessons  From  the  Life  of  St.  Paul 

Saint  Paul  was  the  scholar  of  the  college  of  the  apos- 
tles. He  was  doubtless  inferior  in  mere  scholastic  learn- 
ing to  many  of  the  contemporary  Greeks.  But  among  the 
Jewish  students  at  Jerusalem  he  apparently  enjoyed  a 
pre-eminence,  which  destined  him  to  high  oflScial  position 
in  the  Jewish  church.  Perhaps  we  rarely  think  of  him  as 
a  scholar,  certainly  not  as  a  recluse  buried  in  his  books. 
If  we  think  of  him  at  all  as  a  scholar,  it  is  as  the  scholar  in 
action,  as  the  scholar  who  is  transforming  all  his  intellec- 
tual, as  well  as  all  his  moral  power,  into  vital  force,  with 
which  to  lift  men  up  to  a  purer  and  nobler  life.  Just 
because  he  was  such  a  man,  just  because  he  resisted  the 
temptation  to  seek  that  ecclesiastical  preferment  which 
his  talent  and  learning  entitled  him  to  expect  in  the 
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church  of  his  fathers,  just  because,  when  he  heard  the 
command  of  God,  he  renounced  all  the  brilliant  prospects 
before  him  and  gave  himself  to  a  life  of  the  most  intense 
activity  in  raising  men  to  a  higher  moral  and  spiritual 
plane,  just  because  of  all  this  it  is  that  his  example  is  so 
inspiring  and  helpful  to  young  scholars  of  all  time,  and 
especially  to  the  scholars  of  our  time.  You,  who  ate  now 
about  to  leave  us,  are  probably  without  exception  looking 
forward  to  a  life  of  action.  You  expect  to  touch  men's 
souls  and  to  help  shape  their  lives.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
you  desire  and  hope  to  aid  in  lifting  men  to  higher  levels 
of  purpose  and  endeavor.  I  have  thought  therefore  that 
on  this  occasion  we  might  well  attempt  to  draw  out  from 
the  character  and  career  of  St.  Paul  some  lessons  for  the 
American  scholar. 

1.  First  let  us  notice  the  long  and  patient  preparation 
which  he  made  for  his  work.  As  a  child  he  received  at 
Tarsus,  which  was  distinguished  for  its  Jewish  school,  the 
careful  training  common  to  the  educated  Jew  of  those 
days.  He  also  like  other  children  of  his  race  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  knowledge  of  a  useful  handicraft.  Many  of 
our  best  educators  have  thought  that  we  might  well  imi- 
tate the  old  Hebrew  custom  of  imparting  similar  instruc- 
tion to  each  child,  and  thus  enable  him  to  obtain  a  wider 
knowledge  of  men  and  to  know  what  it  means  to  earn 
one's  bread  by  the  sweat  of  one's  brow.  As  Paul  came  to 
maturer  years  he  studied  at  Jerusalem  under  the  renowned 
teacher  Gamaliel.  The  training  he  there  received  answered 
to  our  professional  preparation.  He  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  law,  in  debate,  in  dialectics.  He  learned 
how  to  argue  with  directness  and  force.  After  the  gi^at 
spiritual  experience,  which  he  passed. through  on  his  way 
to  Damascus,  he  was  for  three  years  lost  to  the  public 
gaze.  This  time  he  probably  devoted  to  thought  and 
study.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  he  also  went  to  Athens 
and  made  himself  familiar  with  Greek  poetry  and  philo^ 
sophy  before  he  entered  upon  his    active   duties  as  a 
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preacher  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Thirty  years  he  thus 
spent,  as  his  Lord  and  Master  had  done  before  him,  in  train- 
ing for  his  great  mission. 

Here  is  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  Not  that 
every  one  need  wait  or  can  wait  until  he  is  thirty  years  of 
age  before  entering  upon  his  profession.  But  every  one 
may  be  asked  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  thorough  and 
solid  preparation  for  important  and  responsible  work. 
The  question ^which  so  many  are  asking  is  not,  how  can  I 
secure  the  very  best  preparation  for  my  work,  but  how 
can  I  in  the  shortest  time  gain  admittance  to  my  profes- 
sion. Faculties  are  pressed  with  requests  of  students  to 
be  allowed  to  take  short  cuts  to  advanced  standing,  to  be 
permitted  to  cram  for  an  indefinite  number  of  examina- 
tions, rather  than  to  proceed  at  a  pace  at  which  assimila- 
tion and  appropriation  of  learning  produce  genuine  culture 
and  strength.  And  many  rush  into  the  professions  through 
the  doors  which  are  open  in  this  country  without  having 
pursued  even  a  tolerable  course  of  study  anywhere.  Th6 
results  are  that  many  utterly  fail,  others  crushed  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  work  for  which  they  are  unprepared, 
break  down  in  health,  and  still  others  come  short  of  the 
conspicuous  success  which  careful  preparation  for  their 
work  would  have  assured  them. 

2.  Again  the  student  of  St.  Paul's  career  must  be 
struck  by  the  indomitable  perseverance  with  which  he 
overcame  the  diflSculties  he  had  to  encounter.  In  reading 
the  manly  and  forcible  words  of  the  apostle,  I  think  we 
should  naturally  picture  him  to  our  imagination  as  a  man 
of  imposing  presence,  of  robust  health,  and  of  command- 
ing oratory.  Yet  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  he 
had  not  an  imposing  presence.  He  says  himself  that  his 
presence  was  *'  mean."  In  oratory  he  did  not  meet  the 
Greek  ideal.  The  Greeks  required  careful  method  and 
artistic  finish  in  the  speeches  of  their  great  oratoif .  These 
Paul  did  not  possess.  He  was  "  rude  "  in  speech.  Apol- 
los,  a  man  trained  in  Greek  schools  was  preferred   by 
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them.  Paul  also  had  some  marked  physical  infirmity, 
which  was  in  a  certain  degree  a  hindrance  to  his  success. 
The  fact  that  he  was  bred  a  Pharisee  sometimes  made  it 
hard  for  him  to  get  a  willing  and  sympathetic  hearing 
from  the  Gentiles.  He  might  easily  have  pleaded,  when 
he  was  called  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles,  that  he  was  unfit- 
ted for  that  special  work.  But  not  a  word  of  excuse 
dropped  from  his  lips.  With  a  brave  but  docile  heart  and 
with  a  heroic  and  fiery  zeal  he  threw  himself  into  the 
work  to  which  God  called  him,  and  dashed  through  or 
over  all  the  obstacles  in  his  path.  Though  he  might  be 
deemed  "  rude  "  in  speech,  his  burning  words,  that  came 
straight  from  a  heart  on  fire  with  the  passion  for  truth, 
went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  hearers,  as  such  words  so 
spoken  never  fail  to  go.  In  the  face  ot  all  trials  and  dis- 
appointments and  dangers  onward  he  pushed  straight 
towards  his  goal.  Even  in  his  later  years,  when  physical 
infirmities  may  well  have  begun  to  tell  upon  him,  the  great 
Apostle  like  an  old  ship  with  weakened  hull,  that  shakes 
and  throbs  with  every  beat  of  her  engine,  yet  tirelessly 
crowds  her  way  on  through  the  stormiest  seas  and  finally 
reaches  her  distant  port,  so  Paul  struggled  on  through 
the  fiercest  opposition  and  conquered  all  the  obstacles 
that  crowded  his  path. 

Every  man  has  diflSculties  to  encounter.  Each  one  of 
you  will  at  times  find  a  barrier  straight  across  his  path. 
You  are  not  to  sit  down  in  despair  in  front  of  it.  Summon 
the  spirit  of  St.  Paul  and  make  a  way  over  it  or  through  it. 
If  there  is  any  man  for  whom  we  cannot  cherish  much 
respect,  it  is  the  man  who  goes  through  life  whining  and 
snivelling  and  explaining  why  he  has  failed  of  success. 
Many  men  would  succeed  fairly,  if  they  spent  in  earnest 
effort  half  the  time  they  waste  in  making  excuses  for  lack 
of  success.  There  is  much  truth  in  Franklin's  saying, 
whether  %e  apply  it  in  college  or  outside  of  college,  •*  a 
man  good  at  framing  excuses  is  good  for  nothing  else." 
Keep  the  perseverance  of  St.  Paul  ever  in  mind.    Every 
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man  with  fair  intelligence  and  with  integrity  and  earnest- 
ness of  character  may  command  reasonable  success.  Paul's 
success  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  is  not  for- 
gotten that  when  D'Israeli  first  rose  to  speak  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  was  laughed  down,  but  as  he  took  his  seat  he 
remarked,  "  You  will  live  to  hear  from  me  yet."  So  John 
Quincy  Adams,  "the  old  man  eloquent,"  wrote  in  his 
diary  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  become  a  public  speaker.  Bio- 
graphy is  crowded  with  encouragements  to  persistent 
effort.  After  God's  will  there  is  no  such  power  on  earth 
as  the  will  of  man.  In  a  worthy  cause,  with  a  noble  spirit 
and  a  firm  faith,  it  can  say  to  mountains  of  difSculty, 
"  remove  hence  to  yonder  place,  and  they  shall  remove." 

3.  In  the  next  place  I  would  direct  your  attention  to 
St.  Paul's  spirit  of  courtesy.  It  has  been  well  said  of  him 
that  he  was  the  model  of  the  perfect  gentleman,  using 
that  word  gentleman  in  its  noblest  sense.  He  had  not 
simply  a  familiarity  with  the  proprieties  of  social  life — a 
knowledge  which  is  always  of  positive  advantage,  and 
which  is  sometimes  not  appreciated  at  its  true  value, — but 
he  had  the  real  spirit  of  courtesy,  the  sources  of  which  are 
sympathy,  friendliness  of  heart,  a  proper  and  legitimate 
regard  for  the  good  opinion  of  good  men,  a  chivalric  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  others.  All  these  were  combined  in 
Paul.  No  matter  where  he  was,  whether  in  the  company 
of  the  humblest  classes  or  of  Greek  philosophers,  whether 
before  the  tribunal  of  a  Roman  Governor  or  in  the  august 
presence  of  the  Emperor,  he  always  had  the  finest  sense 
of  decorum,  the  most  delicate  appreciation  of  his  true 
relations  to  those  whom  he  was  to  associate  with  or  whom 
he  was  to  address.  If  we  were  asked  to  select  from  all 
literature  the  discourses  which  best  exhibit  the  finest  spirit 
of  dignified  courtesy,  where  could  we  find  any  more  strik- 
ing in  tliat  regard  than  St.  Paul's  address  to  Agrippa  or 
than  the  discourse  on  Mars  Hill  ? 

Although  the  Apostle  was  permeated  with  this  lofty 
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spirit  of  courtesy,  he  did  not  lack  for  decided  opinions. 
He  had  hot  words  with  Peter  and  with  Barnabas,  but  in 
spite  of  his  differences  with  them  he  retained  through  life 
the  friendship  of  both.  Let  us  remember  that  rude  blunt- 
ness  and  discourteous  heat  of  temper  are  not  elements  of 
permanent  power  with  men,  but  rather  subtracftions  from 
it.  A  christian  man  has  no  business  to  be  other  than  a 
gentleman.  Some  men,  who  desire  to  be  considered 
strong  and  manly  seem  to  think  that  in  politeness  there  is 
something  akin  to  effeminacy  and  therefore  they  manifest 
a  certain  contempt  for  it.  If  by  politeness  we  mean  the 
mincing  manners  and  affectations  of  those  who  devote 
their  whole  lives  to  the  trivialities  of  fashionable  society, 
this  contempt  is  deserved.  But  if  by  politeness  we  mean, 
as  we  ought,  the  courtesies  which  are  born  of  a  proper 
regard  for  our  fellows,  then  it  is  to  be  cherished  as  a  grace 
of  character  and  a  valued  help  in  life.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
fruits  of  high  culture  of  mind  and  soul.  It  softens  the 
asperities  which  one  must  sometimes  encounter  in  ming- 
ling with  men.  It  smooths  the  pathway  in  which  we 
must  all  occasionally  find  rough  places.  How  many  men 
there  are  who  cannot  differ  with  you  in  opinion  without 
losing  their  temper  or  suspecting  your  motives.  Even  if 
they  happen  to  be  sound  in  their  opinions  on  the  subject 
under  discussion,  they  rob  their  arguments  of  half  their 
force  in  the  eyes  of  reasonable  men  by  their  unreasonable 
display  of  passion.  To  differ  amiably  with  one  of  your 
friends  on  a  subject,  in  which  you  are  deeply  interested,  is 
one  of  the  best  results  of  our  christian  civilization.  The 
man  with  genuine  courtesy  of  spirit,  though  he  may  be 
somewhat  uninstructed  in  the  conventional  rules  of 
society,  is  strong  in  the  moral  support  and  good  wishes  of 
all  about  him  and  in  time  of  need  can  count  on  the  help  of 
many  outside  of  his  own  sect  or  party.  The  scholar  may 
welcome  a  courteous  temper  as  not  the  least  valuable  of 
his  resources  or  the  least  becoming  of  his  graces  of  char- 
acter. 
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4.  Another  trait  of  St.  Paul  which  challenges  our 
admiration  and  imitation  is  what  may  be  called  the  vigor 
of  his  spiritual  ambition;  It  endowed  him  with  a  sort  of 
continued  youthfulness  of  energy.  Some  one  has  com- 
pared him  in  this  respect  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
though  the  Macedonian  conqueror  died  so  young  that  the 
comparison  is  robbed  of  a  part  of  its  force.  Still,  with  St. 
Paul  as  with  Alexander,  each  victory  was  a  stepping 
stone  to  fresh  victories.  He  never  sat  down  content  with 
what  he  had  accomplished.  He  was  ever  pressing  forward 
to  some  -new  achievement.  His  fiery  zeal  was  not  abated 
by  languor  of  soul.  If  the  heavy  burdens  of  disappoint- 
ment ever  wjeighed  him  down,  or  the  strong  hand  of 
persecution  overpowered  him  for  a  season,  with  a  marvel- 
ous spiritual  resiliency  he  rose  again  to  his  former  levels 
of  activity  and  power.  In  his  irrepressible  ardor  his 
strength  was  ever  renewed  like  the  eagle's.  Does  history 
afford  a  more  illustrious  and  stimulating  example  of 
energy  which  never  flagged  even  to  the  very  end  of  his 
days?  Forgetting  the  things  which  were  behind,  he  was 
ever  pressing  forward  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of 
the  high  calling  ot  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  ^ 

What  a  rebuke  it  is  to  those  who  are  constantly  plan- 
ing how  to  get  exemption  from  the  burdens  and  heat  of  the 
day,  who  are  cherishing  epicurean  ideals  of  life,  who  are 
asking  to  be  excused  from  doing  their  full  part  of  the 
work  of  man  in  their  day  and  generation.  No  one  is  more 
miserable  than  he  who  thus  sneaks  away  from  the  battle 
of  life,  and  like  a  coward  or  a  shirk  hides  himself  in  the 
seclusion  of  idleness.  No  man  has  a  right  to  be 
counted  altogether  out  of  the  ranks  so  long  as  he  can  do 
some  useful  service.  Better  die  in  the  harness,  if  die  you 
must,  than  to  cumber  the  earth  in  idleness.  Never  was  the 
world  calling  more  loudly  for  trained  men  in  every  voca- 
tion. Never  were  wider  or  richer  harvests  waiting  for 
laborers  to  thrust  in  the  sickle.  But  it  is  scholarly  labor- 
ers, not  learned  dilettanti  who  are  wanted.     Do  not  enter 
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upon  your  work  with  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  from 
active  service  as  soon  as  your  accumulations  will  permit 
you  to  do  so.  But  rather  resolve  to  devote  your  lives,  if 
not  to  the  calling  which  now  awaits  you,  still  to  some 
vigorous  effort  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Your  enjoyment 
of  the  privileges  of  a  liberal  education  lays  on  you  this 
duty  and  responsibility. 

5.  Again,  St.  Paul's  obedience  to  the  heavenly  call 
which  came  to  him  on  his  way  to  Damascus  made  him  a 
larger,  nobler,  more  heroic  man.  Though  he  was  by 
nature  a  man  of  high  courage,  his  devotion  to  his  Master 
made  his  courage  sublime.  It  was  this  which  enabled 
him  to  face  so  bravely  all  perils  by  land  and  all  perils  by 
sea,  persecutions  by  rulers  and  persecutions  by  mobs.  It 
was  this  which  inspired  him  when  the  axe  of  Nero's  heads- 
man was  already  flashing  in  the  air  above  him  to  write 
in  serene  triumph,  "  I  have  fought  the  good  fight;  I  have 
finished  the  course;  I  have  kept  the  faith;  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  the  crown  of  righteousness  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  to  me  at  that 
day."  It  was  this  which  sustained  him  in  his  loneliness  and 
in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  his  old  friends.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  social  instincts,  an  ardent  friend,  a  fascinat- 
ing companion.  Yet  how  many  of  his  battles  he  had  to 
fight  comparatively  alone.  In  how  many  he  had  to  con- 
tend against  the  friends  of  his  youth.  What  rebukes  he 
must  have  had  to  bear  from  his  old  teachers  and  the  high 
Jewish  officials  who  had  looked  to  him  to  become  one  of 
the  conspicuous  leaders  in  Iheir  church.  To  forfeit  their 
friendship,  to  turn  his  back  on  all  the  high  ecclesiastical 
honors  to  which  he  might  justly  aspire,  to  incur  the  fierce 
hostility  of  the  men  he  was  taught  in  his  youth  to  honor, 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  despised  Gentiles  and  for  the  most 
part  those  of  the  humblest  class,  this  indeed  called  for 
heroic  qualities  of  mind  and  soul.  But  more  than  this. 
To  bear  the  disappointment  which  often  oppressed  his 
soul,  as  he  saw  the  spiritual  weakness,  and,  at  times,  the 
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utter  defection  of  those  in  whom  he  supposed  the  germs 
of  spiritual  life  were  planted,  to  see  the  sensual  Corin- 
thians turning  the  most  sacred  ordinances  of  the  Master 
into  occasions  for  gluttony,  to  find  so  few  who  could 
become  his  true  companions  by  living  in  the  same  high 
plane  of  spiritual  attainment  which  he  had  reached,  these 
trials  required  perhaps  a  higher  fortitude  than  was  needed 
to  confront  persecutions  or  even  a  martyr's  death. 

None  of  us,  thank  God,  are  called  to  such  grave  trials 
as  tested  the  soul  of  St.  Paul.  But  every  life  has  its 
trials.  The  same  spirit  of  devotion  and  faith  which  sus- 
tained him  will  sustain  us  in  the  great  emergencies  of 
life.  It  will  fortify  the  humblest  and  most  timid  with 
fresh  courage.  It  will  reinforce  us  in  our  weakness  with 
a  measure  of  divine  strength,  which  will  enable  us  to  bear 
with  resignation,  if  not  with  cheerfulness,  the  disappoint- 
ments and  sorrows  that  are  appointed  to  us.  When  we 
are  called  to  stand  alone  for  what  we  deem  the  right  even 
at  the  cost  of  severing  some  of  the  deareHt  friendships,  it 
will  comfort  us  with  the  joy  of  heavenly  companionship 
in  our  way.  There  is  no  other  power  comparable  to  this 
for  the  exaltation  and  glorifying  of  a  human  soul  in  all  its 
earthly  journey. 

What  a  contrast  there  is  between  the  narrow,  bigoted, 
persecuting  Saul  of  Tarsus  and  the  great  Saint  Paul,  states- 
man, philosopher,  poet,  apostle !  Where  shall  we  look  for  a 
more  statesmanlike  exposition  of  the  relations  of  citizen 
and  magistrate  than  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans?  Where  for  a  more  philosophic 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  than  in  the  early  chapters 
of  the  same  Epistle?  Where  for  a  more  beautiful  poem  on 
charity  than  that  which  constitutes  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  the  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians?  Where  has  there 
been  a  teacher,  after  the  one  Great  Teacher,  who  has  been 
for  centuries  and  who  is  to-day  so  moulding  the  opinions 
of  men?  Gamaliel,  his  renowned  instructor,  is  scarcely 
known  except  from  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  once  sat  at  his 
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feet.  The  teachings  of  Paul  were  a  great  force  even 
before  his  death,  all  the  way  from  the  burning  sands  of 
Arabia  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  And  how  they  have 
since  been  carried  on  written  or  on  printed  page  and  on  elo- 
quent tongues  of  thousands  of  apostles  to  the  Gentiles 
over  trackless  seas  and  mountain  ranges  to  the  very  ends 
of  the  earth.  And  everywhere  and  in  all  the  ages  they 
have  been  the  power  of  God  unto  the  salvation  of  men. 
Such  has  been  and  such  will  continue  to  be  the  immeas- 
urable force  of  this  great  soul  which  was  so  aflame  with 
love  to  his  Master. 

It  is  diflScult  to  set  limits  to  the  influence  of  the  gifted 
mind  which  is  devoted  to  the  discovery,  exposition  and 
illustration  of  moral  truth  in  the  spirit  of  faith  in  the 
authgr  of  truth.  It  is  he  who  must  win  the  great  victories 
in  the  world  of  spiritual  thought.  Truth  reveals  her  most 
precious  secrets  to  the  heart,  whose  gates  open  God  ward. 
It  has  not  been  the  doubters  who  have  won  the  chief 
triumphs  in  the  domain  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  or 
who  have  set  the  world  forward  with  their  great  achieve- 
ments. It  has  been  rather,  from  the  oldest  days  to  the 
present,  the  men  who  believe  something  that  have  done 
something.  It  has  been  to  loving,  trusting  souls  tha*:  God 
has  specially  made  known  his  ways.  It  has  been  to  the 
leadership  of  these  same  souls,  made  positive  and  daring 
and  aggressive  by  their  unconquerable  faith,  that  the  world 
has  yielded  itself  and  so  has  found  its  way  to  loftier 
heights  of  attainment. 

The  same  spiritual  helps  which  were  vouchsafed  to 
St.  Paul  are  promised  to  every  one  of  you  who  is  ready  to 
receive  them  in  childlike  trust  in  the  Father.  None  of  us 
has  his  natural  endowments,  and  so  none  of  us  can  hope 
to  be  a  St.  Paul.  But  every  one  of  us  can  have  his  mind 
illuminated,  his  heart  enlarged,  his  strength  reinforced, 
his  life  exalted  and  glorified  by  welcoming,  as  he  wel- 
comed, the  divine  aid,  and  by  obeying,  as  he  obeyed,  the 
great  commands  to  love  the  Lord  with  all  the  heart  and 
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to  love  W  neighbor  as  himself.    There  is  the  true  phil- 
osoph}'  and  the  true  art  of  life. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  maintain  that  we  have 
outgrown  the  age  of  St.  Paul  and  have  at  our  command 
in  modern  discoveries  better  helps  than  his  for  the  making 
of  character  and  the  development  of  mind  and  the  con- 
duct of  life.  But  when  we  mark  the  spiritual  forces  that 
made  a  band  of  illiterate  fishermen  the  teachers  of  the 
world,  that  indued  those  brief  pamphlets  which  we  call 
the  gospels  with  such  a  power  as  no  other  human  pro- 
ductions possess,  that  ciianged  the  dissolute  student 
Augustine  into  the  great  St.  Augustine,  at  whose  feet  the 
first  thinkers  of  the  last  fifteen  centuries  have  been  proud 
to  sit,  that  transformed  the  profane  tinker  John  Bunyan 
into  the  inspired  dreamer  to  whose  vision  the  heavens 
were  opened,  that  lifted  the  humble  monk  Martin  Luther 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Reformation,  that  has  exalted  so 
many  of  the  humblest  disciples  to  the  high  station  of 
martyrs  and  heroes  and  guides  of  the  race,  we  must  con- 
clude that  those  forces  cannot  be  despised  or  disregarded 
with  impunity  in  any  place  or  in  any  age.  The  divine 
aids  by  which  God  enabled  Saul  of  Tarsus  to  grow  into 
the  Apostle  Paul  no  one  of  us  can  afford  to  spurn.  Let 
us  strive  to  follow  him  in  so  far  as  he  followed  the  Master 
and  to  attain,  if  possible,  unto  the  stature  of  perfect  man- 
hood in  Christ  Jesus. 

After  you  leave  these  halls  persevere  in  study,  so  that 
the  torch  kindled  each  day  may  light  you  on  to  further 
attainments.  Cultivate  the  spirit  of  courtesy  that  the 
wishes  of  ten  thousand  friends  may  ever  be  wafting  you 
on  your  course.  Cherish  your  highest  vigor  and  elasticity 
of  mind  and  of  soul  so  that  your  life  may  yield  its  largest 
and  richest  fruitage  even  to  the  end.  Above  all  Tceep 
your  heart  open  to  the  heavenly  influences,  the  gales  of 
inspiration,  which  God  delights  to  send  to  the  docile  and 
childlike  spirits  of  his  household. 

So  you  may  at  last  come  serenely  to  the  end  of  your 
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« 

days,  whether  those  days  be  many  or  few.  As  the  stars 
at  twilight  break  out  one  by  one  on  the  face  of  the 
heavens,  so  one  by  one  the  significant  stars  will  appear 
upon  the  pages  of  the  General  Catalogue  against  your 
names,  telling  that  your  work  here  is  done.  God  grant 
that  we  all  may  so  live  that,  when  the  closing  days  of  our 
career  are  at  hand,  we  may  each  be  able  to  say  in  the 
words  of  the  great  Apostle,  ''  I  have  fought  the  good 
fight.  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  the  crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  shall  give  to  me  at  that  day;  and  not 
only  to  me,  but  also  to  all  them  that  have  loved  his 
appearing." 


Museum. 
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ALUMNI  ADDRESS. 


The  Practical  Utility  of  the  Study  of  the  Science  of 
Jurisprudence. 


AN   ADDRESS   DELIVERED   BY   MR.   LAWRENCE   MAXWELL,  JR.,  SOLICITOR- 
GENERAL  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES,  TO  THE   GRADUATING   CLASS 
AND   ALUMNI   OF    THE   LAW   DEPARTMENT   OF  THE    UNI- 
VERSITY OF  MICHIGAN,  IN  UNIVERSITY  HALL, 
WEDNESDAY,   JUNE   28,    1893. 

In  determining  the  subject  of  my  address  to  you 
to-day,  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  occasion.  Most 
of  you  are  at  the  threshold  of  the  profession.  You  have 
completed  a  prescribed  course  of  study ;  you  are  about  to 
enter  upon  the  active  work  of  your  lives.  You  are  look- 
ing forward,  it  may  be,  with  cheerful  confidence, ,  or  it 
may  be  with  anxious  hope,  to  the  days  that  are  before 
you;  and  it  would  not  be  unnatural  if,  in  such  a  situation, 
you  would  prefer  to  hear  something  of  the  history,  or 
traditions  of  the  professions  you  are  about  to  enter;  some- 
thing of  the  men  to  whom  it  has  brought  fame  or  fortune  ; 
'something  of  the  stories  of  their  lives ;  something,  in  short. 
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from  a  member  of  the  profession,  to  confirm  the  hopes  and 
encourage  the  aspirations  with  which  your  hearts  are 
filled  on  the  eve  of  your  graduation.  But  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  I  might  best  show  my  appreciation  of  the  honor 
which  you  have  conferred  upon  me  in  inviting  me  to 
address  you,  and  might  best  recognized  and,  in  a  feeble 
way,  help  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  the  occasion,  here- 
tofore adorned  by  addresses  of  learning  and  power  from 
men  of  high  position  and  justly  distinguished  in  the  pro- 
fession; if  I  were  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  subject  of  a 
more  serious  nature,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  hardly  receives 
the  consideration  that  it  deserves,  even  from  the  schools 
of  law,  and  which,  to  the  great  majority  of  practicing  law- 
yers, is  a  sealed  book. 

The  ordinary  practicing  lawyer  looks  upon  the  Science 
of  Jurisprudence  as  a  fad  of  the  schools.  He  does  not 
know  who  John  Austin  was  or  what  he  did.  He  has  heard 
his  name,  which  he  associates  with  the  names  of  Bentham 
and  Mill  and  other  *^  theorists,"  as  he  is  pleased  to  call 
them.  He  has  never  read  Holland.  He  looks  upon  a  dis- 
ciple of  Austin  with  something  of  the  same  sort  of  com- 
passion which  the  practical  politition  regards  the  scholar 
in  politics;  as  a  theorist,  a  pedant,  one  who  lives  in  the 
clouds  and  is  given  to  speculations  and  refinements  which 
unfit  him  for  the  practical  aff'airs  of  life.  It  is  because  of 
this  sentiment,  far  too  common  even  yet  at  the  bar,  and 
because  1  regard  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence 
as  one  of  the  most  important  and  practically  useful  sub- 
jects which  can  engage  the  attention  of  a  lawyer,  that  I 
ask  you  to  consider  it  to-day,  with  special  reference  to  its 
practical  utility. 

1  know  that  in  this  school  of  learning,  where  science 
is  studied  for  its  own  sake,  it  is  not  necessary  to  claim 
attention  to  the  study  of  any  science,  especially  the 
science  of  the  law,  upon  the  ground  of  its  practical  utility ; 
but  when  that  study  is  disparaged  or  discouraged  by  men 
whose  standing  in  the  profession  gives  influence  to  their- 
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sentiments;  we  are  justified  in  exposing  the  error  of  their 
view  and  in  showing,  if  we  can,  that  it  rests  after  all  upon 
nothing  but  an  unfounded  prejudice.  ♦ 

What  is  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  which  these 
practical  men  would  discredit?  It  is  nothing  but  the 
classification  of  law  upon  a  scientific  basis;  nothing  but 
the  application  of  logic  to  law ;  nothing  but  a  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  law,  under 
which  it  is  possible  to  classify  and  distribute  every  actual 
system  of  law.  The  Science  of  Jurisprudence  does  for  law 
what  tlie  science  of  Botany  does  for  plants,  what  the 
science  of  Zoology  does  for  the  animal  kingdom,  wiiat  the 
science  of  Geology  does  for  the  earth,  what  the  science  of 
Astronomy  does  for  the  heavenly  bodies,  what  every 
science  does  for  its  subject  matter.  By  a  process  of  log- 
ical abstraction  it  brings  masses  of  isolated  facts  into 
appropriate  groups,  thereby  enabling  the  student  to  obtain 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  and  connected  view  of  the 
whole,  and  to  understand  clearly  and  appreciate  precisely 
the  relations  of  each  part  bo  every  other  part,  and  to  the 
whole.  Surely,  such  a  study  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
every  lawyer;  and  we  may  well  ask  how  any  lawyer  can 
justly  claim  the  title  who  has  not  mastered  it. 

The  Science  of  Jurisprudence,  as  thus  understood,  has 
only  been  called  prominently  to  the  attention  of  English 
and  American  lawyers  within  comparatively  recent  times. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  In  the 
first  place,  we  would  naturally  expect  to  find,  in  the  law, 
as  in  every  other  department  of  human  aff'airs,  that  prac- 
tice has  preceded  science.  No  science  has  been  invented 
or  conceived  dpriori;  systematic  classification  and  arrange- 
ment has  always  followed  a  long  course  of  practical  deal- 
ing with  isolated  phenomena,  whose  relations  to  each 
other  have  not  been  perceived  at  first.  And  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  English  law,  which  is  the  outgrowth  of 
decisions  made  from  time  to  time,  in  cases  as  they  have 
happened  to  arise  in  the  controversies  of  men.      These 
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decisions  the  State,  in  England  or  America,  did  not  gather 
together,  so  as  to  classify  and  arrange  them  in  a  83'ste- 
matic  whole  or  code.  That  work  was  done  for  Roman 
law  by  the  State,  but  in  England  it  was  left  to  private 
enterprise,  and  was  undertaken  by  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  in  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  in  1758.  I  have  no  disposition  to  under- 
rate the  great  value  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  but  he 
accepted  an  arrangement  of  the  law  based,  upon  an  analy- 
sis of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  whicl>  is  now  known  to  be 
indefensible  as  a  scientific  classification.  Blackstone  sup- 
posed he  was  following  the  system  of  the  Roman  Insti- 
tutes, which,  in  fact,  he  misconceived,  through  a  wrong 
translation  of  jus  rerum,  and  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
distinction,  in  Roman  law,  between  jus  rerum  and  jus 
personarem. 

The  civil  law  was  little  studied  in  England,  and 
Blackstone's  arrangement  passed  there  unchallenged  until 
John  Austin  took  the  field.  Austin  is  an  interesting  per- 
sonality. At  a  very  early  agfi  he  entered  the  army,  in 
which  he  served  for  five  years.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar 
in  1818.  It  is  said  that  the  eminent  lawyers,  in  whose 
chambers  he  had  studied,  spoke  of  his  talents  and  of  his 
application  in  unqualified  terms,  and  confidently  predicted 
for  him  the  highest  honors  of  his  profession.  But  soon 
after  his  call  it  became  evident  that  he  was  to  fail  as  a 
practicing  lawyer.  His  devoted  wife  thus  describe^  the 
situation : 

"  His  health  was  delicate ;  he  was  subject  to  feverish 
attacks  which  left  him  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility  and 
prostration,  and  as  these  attacks  were  brought  on  by  either 
physical  or  mental  excesses,  nothing  could  be  worse  for 
him  than  the  hurry  of  practice  or  the  close  air  and  contin- 
uous excitement  of  a  court  of  law.  And  if  physically 
unfitted  for  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  he  was  yet  more 
disqualified  by  the  constitution  of  his  mind.  Nervous  and 
sensitive  in  the  highest  degree,  he  was  totally  deficient  in 
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reafdiness,  in  audacity,  in  self-complacency,  and  in  reliarice 
upon  the  superiority  of  which  he  was^conscious,  but  which 
oppressed  rather  than  animated  him.  He  felt  that  the 
weapons  with  which  he  was  armed,  though  of  the  highest 
temper,  were  inapplicable  to  the  warfare  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  he  gradually  grew  more  and  more  self-exact- 
ing and  self-distrusting.  He  could  do  nothing  rapidly  or 
imperfectly.  He  employed  a  degree  of  thought  and  care 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
occasion.  These  habits  of  mind  were  fatal  to  his  success 
and  business.  .  .  .  He  was,  as  he  says,  intolerant  of 
any  imperfection,  and  so  long  as  he  could  descry  the 
smallest  error  or  ambiguity  in  a  phrase,  he  recast  it  again 
and  again  until  his  great  mind  could  no  longer  suggest  an 
objection  or  a  difficulty.  This  was  not  the  temper  which 
could  accommodate  itself  to  the  imperious  demands  of 
business.  After  a  vain  struggle  in  which  his  health  and 
spirits  suffered  severely,  he  gave  up  the  practice  in  1825." 

When  the  University  of  London  was  established  in 
1826,  it  was  expected  not  only  that  it  would  receive  classes 
of  persons  who  were  not  admitted  to  the  ancient  universi- 
ties, but  that  it  would  foster  and  encourage  sciences  which 
their  conservative  spirit  excluded.  Among  the  sciences 
which  it  was  proposed  to  teach  was  jurisprudence,  and 
John  Austin  was  called  to  fill  the  chair.  As  soon  as  he 
was  appointed,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Germany,  in  order  to 
study  on  the  spot,  what  had  been  done  and  was  being 
done  by  the  great  jurists  of  that  country,  for  whom  he  had 
already  conceived  a  profound  admiration.  He  studied 
accordingly  at  Bonn,  which  was  then  the  residence  of 
Niebuhr,  Brandis,  Schlegel,  Arndt,  Welcker,  Mackeldey 
and  Heffter. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1828  and  opened  his  lec- 
tures at  the  University  of  London  with  a  class  which 
included  many  men  who  later  became  eminent  in  law, 
politics,  or  philosophy.  No  provision  was  made  by  endow- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  his  chair.    He  was  obliged  to 
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depend  upon  the  fees  of  the  students,  and,  finding  that  his 
subject  was  not  in  demand  amongst  the  great  majority  of 
law  students,  who  were  disposed  to  regard  their  profession 
only  as  a  means  of  making  money,  he  felt  compelled  to 
resign  his  professorship.  He  gave  his  last  lecture  in  June, 
1832.  Two  years  later  he  was  engaged  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  on  jurisprudence  at  the  Inner  Temple.  But  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  same  causes  which  had 
rendered  his  appointment  to  a  chair  of  jurisprudence  abor- 
tive at  Lon'don  University,  were  in  operation  in  the  Inns 
of  Court.  The  demand  for  scientific  legal  education  had 
not  been  created;  the  eminent  lawyers  who  had  adorned 
the  English  bar  and  bench  had  been  formed  by  a  totally 
diff^erent  process,  and  the  young  men  entering  on  the  pro- 
fession were,  for  the  most  part,  indifferent  to  any  studies 
but  those  which  had  enabled  their  predecessors  to  attain 
places  of  honor  and  profit. 

In  1832,  while  he  held  his  chair  at.  the  University  of 
London,  Austin  published  a  volume  which  entertained  an 
outline  of  his  scheme,  and  a  full  exposition  of  so  much  of 
it  as  related  to  the  determination  of  the  province  of  Juris- 
prudence. He  entitled  this  volume,  "The  Province  of 
Jurisprudence  Determined."  I  can  hardly  recommend  its 
study  on  the  ground  of  practical  utility.  It  is  largely 
devoted  to  the  polemics  of  Benthamism,  and  to  digressions 
upon  such  subjects  as  the  psycology  of  the  will,  codifica- 
tion and  utilitarianism,  which  are  apt  to  discourage  the 
student  bent  upon  the  main  subject.  This  is  the  only  por- 
tion, however,  of  Austin's  writing  on  the  Science  of  Juris- 
prudence that  was  published  during  his  lifetime.  The 
volume  stopp*!  short  of  the  main  subject;  it  did  not 
develop  his  scheme  of  classification ;  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  it  failed  to  attract  attention  or  to  win 
favor. 

To  Austin's  widow,  students  of  the  Science  of  Juris- 
prudence are  indebted  for  the  preservation  and  judicious 
editing  of  the  portion  of  his  work  which  he  left  in  manu- 
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script.  This  she  published  in  1868,  which  is  the  first  time 
that  anything  like  an  adequate  view  of  Austin's  scheme 
was  accessible  to  the  public  and  even  that  was  fragmen- 
tary. Still  later,  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  bar,  published  an  edition  of  Austin's  lectures,  in 
which  he  made  advantageous  use  of  the  notes  of  the 
original  lectures  which  had  been  made  and  preserved  by 
John  Stuart  Mill,  one  cf  Austin's  pupils.  The  following 
extract  from  an  obituary  notice  of  Austin's  widow,  appear- 
ing in  the  London  Times  of  August  12, 1867,  gives  an  inter- 
esting glimpse  at  their  life  in  London  and  of  their  charac- 
ter and  position : 

"Mrs.  Austin  was  descended  from  theTaylors,  of  Nor- 
wich, a  family  which  has  in  several  generations  produced 
men  and  women  distinguished  by  literary  and  scientific 
ability.  She  was  born  in  1793,  and  she  received  in  her 
father's  house  an  education  of  more  than  common  range. 
In  1820  she  married  John  Austin,  then  a  barrister  on  the 
Norwich  circuit,  and  came  to  reside  next  door  to  Bentham 
and  Mr.  James  Mill,  in  Queen  Square,  Westminster. 
Although  that  house  could  boast  of  none  of  the  attraction 
of  luxury  (for  the  fortune  of  its  owners  was  extremely 
small),  it  soon  collected  within  its  walls  as  remarkable  an 
assemblage  of  persons  as  ever  met  in  a  London  drawing 
room.  There  might  be  seen  a  dim  and  flitting  figure  of 
the  past,  Mr.  Bentham,  his  two  disciples  James  and  John 
Stuart  Mill,  the  Grotes,  the  rising  lawyers  of  that  day 
whose  success  has  justified  the  promise  of  their  dawn, 
Bickersteth  (afterward  Lord  Langdale),  Erie  (afterward 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas), 
Romilly  (later  Master  of  the  Rolls),  and  Senior;  and  all 
this  wisdom  and  learning  was  enlivened  in  later  years  by 
the  wit  of  Charles  Buller,  by  the  hearty  sallies  of  Sydney 
Smith,  by  the  polished  elegance  of  Jeffrey,  by  the  cour- 
teous amenity  of  Lord  Landsdowne,  and  by  the  varied 
resources  of  foreign  visitors  who  found  a  home  by  Mrs. 
Austin's  hearth." 
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It  remained  for  Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  of  Oxford, 
in  his  work  on  the  *' Elements  of  Jurisprudence,"  pub- 
lished in  1880,  to  develop  and  complete  the  system  which 
Austin  mapped  out,  and  it  is  to  Holland  that  students 
may  now  refer  for  a  concise  and  adequate  exposition  of  the 
Science  of  Jurisprudence.  It  is  proper  to  remember,  how- 
ever, the  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  made  by 
William  Markly,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature 
at  Calcutta,  in  his  book  entitled,  "Elements  of  Law," 
published  in  1871. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  occupy  your  time 
on  this  occasion  with  even  an  outline  of  the  classification 
which  these  writers  have  presented.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  indicate  the  character  and  object  of  their  work. 
They  take  legal  rights  as  the  subject  matter  of  jurispru- 
dence, just  as  the  botanist  takes  plants  as  the  subject 
matter  of  the  science  of  botany,  or  as  the  zoologist  takes 
animals  as  the  subject  matter  of  his  science,  and  they 
arrange  and  classify  legal  rights  on  a  logical  and  scientific 
basis,  just  as  the  botanist  arranges  and  classifies  all  plants, 
or  the  zoologist  the  animal  kingdom,  so  that  a  comprehen- 
sive view  ife  given  of  the  whole  body  of  the  law,  which  is 
applicable  alike  to  any  and  every  system  of  law,  whether 
English  or  civil,  ancient  or  modern,  and  so  that  the  relation 
of  each  legal  right,  and  of  every  class  of  legal  rights  to 
every  other  right,  or  class  of  rights,  is  seen  and  appreciated. 

But  in  the  first  place,  legal  rights  which  are  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence,  are  defined 
and  distinguished  by  the  scientific  jurist  from  other  rights. 
A  legal  right  is  shown  to  be  **  a  capacity  residing  in  one 
man  of  controlling  with  the  assent  and  assistance  of  the 
State,  the  actions  of  others."  A  legal  right  differs  from 
might,  which  is  the  power  to  execute  one's  wishes  without 
reference  to  the  aid  of  the  State,  and  from  a  moral  right, 
which  has  behind  it,  not  the  power  or  sanction  of  the  State, 
but  only  public  sentiment.  This  view  suggests  at  once  not 
only  the  diff*erence  between  moral  rights  and  legal  rights. 
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but  the  desirableness  of  establishing,  so  far  as  possible,  a 
coincidence  between  them. 

Having  defined  legal  rights  and  distinguished  them 
from  all  other  rights,  the  science  of  jurisprudence  asks 
how  legal  rights  may  be  classified  scientifically,  that  is, 
logically.  It  shows,  first,  that  a  legal  right  presents  four 
elements:  (1)  A  person  in  whom  the  right  resides,  or 
who  is  clothed  with  the  right;  (2)  In  many  cases,  but  not 
always,  an  object  over  which  the  right  is  exercised;  (3) 
Acts  or  forbearances  which  the  person  in  whom  the  right 
resides  is  entitled  to  exact ;  (4)  a  person  from  whom  these 
acts  or  forbearances  can  be  exacted— in  other  words, 
against  whom  the  right  is  available.  Or,  in  the  termin- 
ology suggested  by  Austin  and  Holland,  the  four  elements 
of  a  legal  right  are,  (1)  the  person  entitled,  or  the  person 
of  inherence  ;  (2)  the  object;  (3)  the  act  or  forbearance; 
(4)  the  person  obliged  or  the  person  of  incidence. 

It  can  be  seen  at  once  that  a  great  many  modes  of 
classification  are  possible.  I  cannot  take  the  time  or  tres- 
pass upon  your  patience  to  suggest  even  a  few  of  them,  or 
to  present  the  arguments  in  favor  of  one  mode  as  against 
another.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  classification  gener- 
ally accepted,  is  that  which  first  divides  all  rights  with 
reference  to  the  political  or  non-political  character  of  the 
persons  with  whom  they  are  connected,  and  thus  estab- 
lished, as  the  grand  division  of  law,  (1)  Int^ernational  Law, 
where  the  persons  of  incidence  and  of  inherence,  i.  e.,  the 
persons  entitled  and  obliged  are  both  States,  (2)  Public 
Law,  where  the  person  entitled  is  a  State,  and  the  person 
obliged  is  an  individual,  e.  g.,  Criminal  Law,  (3)  Private 
Law,  where  the  persons  entitled  and  the  persons  obliged 
are  both  private. 

Private  Law  is  then  divided  into  Substantive  Law, 
which  defines  rights,  and  Adjective  Law  or  the  law  of  pro- 
cedure which  provides  for  their  protection  and  enforcement. 
The  next  subdivision  is  into  Normal  Law  and  Abnormal 
Law,  the  former  dealing  with  rights  as  unafiected  by  any 
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special  characteristics  of  the  persons  with  whom  tl>ey  are 
connected,  and  the  latter  dealing  with  rights  as  affected  by 
the  status  of  the  persons  concerned,  e.  g.,  coverture, 
infancy,  lunacy,  alienage,  etc.  flights  are  also  divided 
into  antecedent  rights  and  remedial  or  secondary  rights, 
the  latter  always  growing  outot  breaches  or  infringements 
of  antecedent  rights.  Finally  all  rights  are  divided  into 
riglits  in  rem  and  rights  in  personam, 

A  moment  later  I  wish  to  direct  particular  attention 
to  this  classification  of  legal  rights  into  rights  in  rem  and 
rights  iyiperaonam^  not  only  because  it  is  the  fundamental 
and  radical  distinction  adopted  by  the  Roman  jurists,  but 
because  I  wish  to  apply  the  arguments  based  upon  that 
distinction  to  two  or  three  great  cases  that  have  actually 
occurred  in  the  courts,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  practical 
utility  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  and  for  the  pur 
pose  of  showing  how  a  lawyer,  familiar  with  the  scientific 
distinction  between  rights  in  rem  and  rights  in  personam,^ 
might  have  argued  and  perhaps  have  won  those  cases. 

But  before  proceeding  to  these  particular  practical 
illustrations  permit  me  to  suggest  generally  two  or  three 
ways  in  which  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence 
is  of  obvious  practical  utility. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  no  other  study  affords  to  a  law- 
yer such  an  opportunity  for  mental  training  combined 
with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  useful  in  his  profession. 
It  is  the  sort  of  exercise  that  a  man  gets  from  walking, 
when  he  walks,  not  for  the  mere  sako  of  the  exercise,  but 
to  accomplish  his  business. 

Students  will  naturally  resort  hereafter  to  Prof.  Hoi 
land's  treatise,  rather  than  to  Austin's  lectures,  as  being 
the  more  complete  and  systematic  and  readable  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject,  but  for  myself,  when  I  recall  the 
mental  exhiliration  with  which  I  arose  from  the  reading 
of  Austin,  I  do  not  regret  that  Holland's  book  had  not 
then  been  written,  and  I  am  ready  to  endorse  the  follow- 
ing tribute  which  John  Stuart  Mill  pays  to  the  m'aster,  at 
whose  feet  he  sat : 
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*'  No  writer,  he  says,  *'  whom  we  know  had  more  of 
the  qualities  needed  for  initiating  and  disciplining  other 
minds  in  the  difficult  art  of  precise  thought.  Though  the 
merit  and  w(»rth  of  his  writings',  as  a  contribution  to  the 
philoi^ophy  of  jurisprudence  are  conspicuous,  their  educa- 
tional value  as  a  training  school  for  the  higher  class  of 
intellects,  will  be  found,  we  think,  to  be  still  greater. 
Considered  in  that  aspect,  there  is  not  extant  any  other 
book  what  can  do  for  the  thinker  exactly  what  this  does. 
Independently  of  the  demands  which  its  subject  makes 
upon  the  attention,  not  merely  of  a  particular  profession, 
but  of  all  liberal  and  cultivated  minds,  we  do  p.ot  hesitate 
to  say  that,  as  a  mere  organon  for  certain  faculties  of  the 
intellect,  a  practical  logic  for  some  of  tlie  higher  depart- 
ments of  thought,  these  volumes  have  a  claim  to  a  place 
in  the  education  of  statesmen,  publicists  and  students  of 
the  human  mind." 

2.  The  study  of  Science  of  Jurisprudence  is  now  a 
part  of  the  prescribed  course  of  legal  education  in  Eng- 
land and  is  being  introduced  gradually  into  the  law 
schools  of  this  country.  Its  principles  are  adopted,  and 
its  terminology  is  employed,  in  many  standard  law  books, 
such  as  Digby's  History  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property  and 
the  work  on  Contracts  by  Anson,  Blackstone's  successor 
as  Vinerian  Reader  at  Oxford.  So  that  a  lawyer  must 
study  the  Science  of  Jurispudence,  who  wishes  to  keep 
up  with  the  times,  and  to  be  able  to  intelligently  read  the 
books  that  are  coming  out,  and  that  may,  otherwise,  prove 
resistless  weapons  in  tiie  hands  of  his  adversary.  Among 
recent  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  will  be  found  the  report  of  a  Committee  on 
Classification  of  the  Law,  adopting  the  Austin  System, 
which  would  be  unintelligible  to  one  not  familiar  with 
the  Science  of  Jurisprudence. 

3.  Codification  is  being  pressed  vigorously  to  the 
front.  But  how  is  any  man  to  undertake  that  ijjreat  work, 
unless  he  is  familiar  with  the  basis  for  a  scientific  classifi- 
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cation  and  arrangements  of  the  law ;  and  how  is  the  Bar 
to  do  its  part  in  superintending  and  directing  the  forma- 
tion of  a  code,  and  in  using  it  when  adopted,  unless  a 
knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  is  wide- 
spread? 

4.  A  mere  knowledge  of  cases  will  not  make  a  great 
lawyer ;  and  moreover  the  cases  are  multiplying  so  rapidly 
and  their  volume  is  so  great,  that  no  lawyer  in  practice 
can  find  time  to  read  even  the  syllabi  of  half  of  them. 
If  a  lawyer  is  to  get  along  with  his  work  at  all,  he  must 
depend  upon  a  mastery  of  legal  principles,  and  how  can 
that  be  acquired  so  well,  as  by  the  study  of  the  Science 
of  Jurisprudence?  How  can  we  hope  to  know  the  exact 
boundaries  of  any  legal  principle;  how  can  we  appreciate 
its  real  significance  and  apply  it  to  the  new  cases  that 
arise,  unless  we  have  a  clear  and  comprehensive  map  of 
the  entire  field  ?  How  can  we  distribute  the  cases  as  they 
come  out,  and  retain  them  for  use,  unless  we  know  the 
pigeon  hole  to  which  each  belongs?  And  what  sort  of  a 
Science  is  it,  that  relies  for  its  classification,  upon  a  digest 
of  titles  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  whim  of 
an  indexer,  whose  skill  is  often  measured  by  the  facility 
with  which  he  can  use  a  paste-pot  and  scissors,  or  distri- 
bute different  faced  type  attractively  for  cross  reference  ? 

Is  a  charter  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
declares  that  no  State  shall  make  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts?  This  was  the  great  question 
which  was  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United 
States,  and  decided  by  it,  in  the  famous  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege case.  The  decision  then  made,  and  so  often  reaffirmed 
later,  of  course  settles  the  questiorf  forever  in  this  country, 
as  a  matter  of  actual  law,  but  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  Supreme  Court  that  a  charter  is  a  contract,  was  so 
much  resisted  at  the  time  by  other  courts,  especially  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  which  refused  to  follow  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
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has  been  so  freely  criticised  by  jurists  ever  since,  and  the 
question,  if  it  were  res  integra^  is  so  interesting  in  itself, 
that  I  have  selected  it  fur  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the 
Science  of  Jurisprudence  would  have  dealt  with  it,  by  way 
of  illustrating  the  practical  use  to  which  that  science  may 
be  put  in  the  actual  trial  of  cases. 

It  is  "  the  obligation  of  contracts  •'  which  the  consti- 
tution protects  from  impairment  by  State  legislation,  but, 
according  to  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence,  a  grant  or  con- 
veyance is  not  a  contract,  and  does  not  create  an  obliga- 
tion. A  contract  is  an  agreement.  But  agreement  is  a 
generic  term,  importing  merely  proposal  and  acceptance, 
mutual  assent,  the  meeting  of  minds;  and,  in  law,  includes 
all  transactions  whereby  persons  may,  by  that  process 
mutually  affect  their  legal  rights  or  relations.  It  embraces, 
without  making  a  complete  catalogue,  contracts,  grants; 
and  conveyances,  gratuitous  or  upon  consideration  (for 
even  a  gift  requires  the  assent  of  the  donee),  marriages 
and  releases. 

But  what  distinguishes  contract  from  other  forms  of 
agreement.  Since  all  agreements — I  use  the  word  hence- 
forth in  its  legal  sense — affect  in  some  way  the  legal  rights 
or  relations  of  the  parties,  specific  distinctions  must  be 
sought  in  the  character  of  the  rights  created  or  the  rela- 
tions established  by  different  kinds  of  agreements.  What 
is  the  specific  mark  of  contract?  What  particular  kind  of 
riglit  or  sort  of  relation  does  it  establish? 

We  cannot  think  of  contract  without  thinking  of  an 
obligor,  an  obligee,  and  an  obligation;  of  a  promise  made 
by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  other,  which  the  promisor  is 
bound  to  the  promisee  to  perform.  Next  to  the  notion  of 
agreement,  that  of  obligation  is  essential  to  the  conception 
of  contract.  A  contract  without  a  resulting  obligation  of 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  other,  and  perhaps  of  each  to  the 
other  (bilateral  contracts),  is  a  paradox.  This  truth  is 
illustrated  and  enforced  by  the  apt  language  of  the  con- 
stitution.   It  is  the  obligation  of  contracts,  which  the  con- 
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stitiitioii  declares  shall  not  be  impaired.  Without  an  obli- 
gation, there  is  nothing  for  the  prohibition  to  operate 
upon.  Manifestly  it  must  be  an  obligation  arising  from 
the  contract;  one  which  would  not  exist  but  for  the  con- 
tract. And  it  must  be  an  outstanding  obligation,  from  the 
performance  or  observance  of  which,  the  obligor  is  not  to 
be  discharged.  We  may  therefore  define  a  contract  as  an 
agreement  which  creates  a  legal  obligation  between  the 
parties  to  it;  or,  as  an  agreement  which  establishes  the 
legal  relation  of  promisor  and  promisee  between  the  par- 
ties to  it;  or,  still  otherwise,  as  an  agreement  which  vests 
in  one  or  both  of  the  parties  to  it,  a  right,  in  law,  to  com- 
pel acts  or  forbearances  on  the  part  of  the  other.  And  we 
may  affirm  that  no  agreement  which  does  not  generate 
and  leave  outstanding,  as  its  result,  a  legal  obligation  of 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  other,  can  be  a  contract. 

Tested  by  these  rules,  is  a  conveyance  a  contract? 
That  it  is  an  agreement,  is  conceded.  But  is  it  a  form  of 
agreement  which  creates  an  obligation  between  the 
partiesj  What  is  the  office  and  effect  of  a  conveyance? 
Take  an  example.  I  own  a  piece  of  real  estate,  which 
means  that  I  possess  the  right,  as  against  all  the  world,  to 
use  and  enjoy  it  without  unlawful  interference,  and  to 
transfer  it  at  pleasure.  I  convey  it  to  you,  and  you 
thereby  acquire  the  rights  with  respect  to  it.  which,  before, 
were  vested  in  me.  But  you  acquire  no  special  right 
against  me,  which  you  do  not  have  against  persons  gen- 
erally. After  my  conveyance,  1  am  no  more  and  no  less 
bound  to  refrain  from  interfering  with  your  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  property,  than  is  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and 
I  am  bound  in  no  different  way.  The  duty  which  rests 
upon  me  not  to  trespass  upon  the  property  which  I  have 
conveyed  to  you,  is  the  same  duty  which  I  owe  you  with 
respect  to  all  your  other  possessions;  it  is  the  same  which, 
before  I  acquired  title,  I  owed  to  the  prior  owner;  the 
same  which  I,  in  common  with  all  the  world,  owe  to  all 
owners  of  property.    It  is  a  universal  duty,  not  resting  on 
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agreement  at  all,  but  imposed  by  the  general  law  of  prop- 
erty. My  conveyance  creates  no  special  obligation  against 
me,  and,  therel'ore,  cannot  be  a  contract.  The  sole  office 
of  a  conveyance  is  to  transfer  rights  already  existing; 
that  of  a  contract,  is  to  create  rights  not  otherwise 
existing. 

Now,  according  to  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence,  all 
rights,  as  I  have  said,  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  rights 
in  rem  and  rights  in  personam.  By  rights  in  personam — 
abbreviated  from  in  personam  certam — it  meant  rights 
which  avail  against  some  particular  person  or  persons;  by 
rights  in  rem— in  rem  being  used,  not  literally,  but  as  an 
adverbial  phrase,  in  the  sense  of  generally— is  meant 
rights  which  avail  against  persons  generally ;  that  is, 
against  the  world  at  large. 

Every  contractual  right  is  a  right  in  personam.  It  is 
a  right  of  ihe  promisee  against  the  promisor  and  against 
no  one  else.  The  rights  of  property,  of  personal  liberty 
and  security,  of  immunity  from  defamation,  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  instances  of  rights  in  rem.  My  right  not 
to  be  libeled  or  slandered,  not  to  be  assaulted  or  unlaw- 
fully imprisoned,  my  right  to  use  and  enjoy  my  property 
without  interference,  are  all  rights,  not  against  one  person 
more  than  against  any  other,  not  against  any  particular 
person,  but  against  all  persons.  The  duty  which  corre- 
lates to  a  right  in  rem  is  a  duty  which  rests  alike  upon  all 
persons.  There  is  no  special  tie  between  the  person  in 
whom  the  right  resides,  and  any  other  particular  person 
or  persons.  An  obligation  on  the  other  hand,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  duty,  implies  a  special  bond — vinculum 
juris — between  particular  persons,  and  applies  only  to 
the  duty  which  correlates  to  a  right  in  personam. 

The  office  and  effect  of  a  conveyance  is  simply  to 
transfer  the  rights  in  rem,,  which  constitute  property, 
from  the  grantor  to  the  grantee ;  and  the  grantor  is  there- 
after, with  respect  to  the  grantee,  simply  in  the  situation 
of  one  of  the  world  at  large,  against  whom  the  grantee's 
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newly  acquired  rights  in  rem  avail.  The  mere  transfer  of 
rights  in  rem  cannot,  of  course,  vest  in  the  transferee 
rights  in  personam,  or  anything  else  than  rights  in  rem. 
By  a  conveyance,  therefore,  the  grantee  acquires  no  right 
in  personam  against  the  grantor.  But  without  a  right  in 
personam  there  can  be  neither  contract  nor  obligation. 
The  conclusion  of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence,  therefore, 
is  that  a  conveyance  is  not  a  contract. 

But  even  if  we  improperly  call  a  conveyance  a  contract, 
and  the  duty  which  thereafter  rests  upon  the  grantor  with 
respect  to  the  property  conveyed,  an  obligation,  it  is  not 
an  obligation  which  is  created  by  the  conveyance,  or  by 
agreement  at  all,  but  by  the  general  law  of  property. 
And  not  being  an  obligation  of,  that  is,  created  by,  the 
miscalled  contract,  it  is  not  within  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition, which  relates  only  to  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

Frequently  representations  are  made,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  warranty  deeds,  contracts  are  entered  into,  simul- 
taneously with,  and  incidental  to  a  conveyance,  from 
which  arise  rights  and  obligations  quite  independent  of 
the  conveyance  itself,  and  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  conveyance  proper. 

A  grant,  in  the  sense  of  an  original  conveyance  from 
the  State,  does  not  differ  in  any  essential  respect  from  a 
secondary  conveyance.  Its  effect,  like  that  of  a  mesne 
conveyance,  is  simply  to  vest  in  the  grantee  the  rights  in 
rem  constituting  property.  This  one  distinction  may  be 
noticed,  however:  A  conveyance  never  creates  rights, 
while  a  grant  from  the  State,  as  in  the  case  of  a  corpo- 
rate franchise,  patent  right,  copy  right,  may  create  rights, 
but  they  are  always  rights  in  rem. 

Analogous  reasoning  discloses  the  distinction  between 
contracts  and  other  forms  of  agreement,  aside  from  grant 
and  conveyance.  Marriage  is  an  agreement,  establishing 
peculiar  legal  relations  between  the  parties,  but  the  force 
of  the  agreement  is  spent  in  effecting  the  relation.  The 
rights  and  obligations  incident  thereto  are  created  by  the 
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general  law  of  hus^band  and  wife,  entirely  independent  of 
agreement,  and,  for  the  most  part,  beyond  its  control. 
Those  rights  are  rights  in  personam^  and  the  correspond- 
ing duties  obligations,  but  they  are  rights  and  obligations 
which  are  neither  created  nor  prescribed  by  the  agree- 
ment, as  is  invariably  the  case  in  contract,  but  independ- 
ent of  it. 

The  foregoing  is  an  outline  of  the  argument  which  a  ' 
lawyer,  familiar  with  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  might 
have  made,  and  perhaps  successfully,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  to  show  that  a  charter  is  not  a 
contract  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  referred  to.  Let  us  see  how  the  question  was 
dealt  with  by  the  judges  of  that  court,  and  how  they  came 
to  confound  grant  and  contract. 

Fletcher  vs.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  87  (1809),  is  the  first  case 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  involving  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  prohibiting  laws  impairing  the 
obligations  of  contracts.  The  State  of  Georgia,  having 
made  a  grant  of  lands,  afterwards,  upon  a  claim  that  the 
grant  had  been  obtained  by  fraud,  passed  an  act  annulling 
and  rescinding  the  first  conveyance,  and  asserting  the 
right  of  the  State  to  the  land.  The  defendant  below,  a 
purchaser  from  the  original  grantee,  had  thereafter  con- 
veyed to  the  plaintifi"  with  covenant  that  the  title  to  the 
premises  had  been  in  no  way  constitutionally  or  legally 
impaired  by  virtue  of  any  subsequent  act  of  any  subsequent 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  action  was  for 
alleged  breach  of  this  covenant. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  first  discusses  the  validity  of 
the  annulling  act,  without  reference  to  the  constitutional 
prohibition.  He  states  the  question  to  be,  whether  a  leg- 
islature may,  by  its  own  act,  divest  the  vested  estate  of 
any  man  whatever,  for  reasons  which  shall,  by  itself  be 
deemed  sufficient :  "Is  the  power  of  the  legislature  com- 
petent," he  asks,  "  to  the  anjiihilation  of  such  title,  and  to 
a  resumption  of  the  property  thus  held?"    He  answers: 
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"  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  nature  of  society 
and  of  government  does  not  prescribe  some  limits  to  the 
legislative  power;  and  if  any  be  prescribed,  where  are 
they  to  be  found  if  the  property  of  an,  individual,  fairly 
and  honestly  acquired,  may  be  seized  without  compensa- 
tion. To  the  legislature  all  legislative  power  is  granted  ; 
but  the  qi/estion,  whether  the  act  of  transferring  the  prop- 
erty of  an  individual  to  the  public,  be  in  the  nature  of 
legislative  power,  is  well  worthy  of  serious  reflection.  *  ♦ 
The  validity  of  this  rescinding  act,  then,  might  well  be 
doubted,  were  (leorgia  a  single  sovereign  power."  ''But 
Georgia,"  he  continues,  "  is  a  member  of  the  Union,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution,"  and  thereupon 
he  proceeds,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  the  validity 
of  the  annulling  act  in  view  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
Constitution  against  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. Having  discussed  the  question  in  that  aspect,  he 
announces  the  conclusion  of  the  Court  as  follows :  "  It  is, 
then,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court,  that,  in  this 
case,  the  estate  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  purchaser 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  without  notice,  the  State  of 
Georgia  was  restrained,  either  hy  general  principles  which 
are  cornmon  to  our  free  institutions,  or  by  the  particular 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  from 
passing  a  law,  whereby  the  estate  of  the  plaintiff,  in  the 
premises  so  purchased,  could  be  constitutionally  and 
legally  impaired  and  rendered  null  and  void." 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  concurring  in  the  judgment  but 
delivering  a  separate  opinion,  says:  *'I  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  a  State  does  not  possess  the  power  of 
revoking  its  own  grants.  But  I  do  it  on  a  general  prin- 
ciple, on  the  reason  and  nature  of  things,  a  principle 
which  will  impose  laws  even  on  the  Diety.  ...  I  have 
thrown  out  these  ideas  that  I  may  have  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  my  opinion  on  this  point  is  not  founded  on  the 
provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  relative 
to  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts." 
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Notwithstanding  Ohref  Justice  Marshall's  opinion 
upon  the  point,  the  case  does  not  necessarily  decide  that  a 
grant  is  a  contract.  The  judgment  can  be  supported,  and 
by  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  is  declared  to  be  supportable  only, 
upon  the  ground  that,  without  express  constitutional  pro- 
hibition, the  right  of  property,  in  a  free  govern  ftient,  is 
inviolate.  The  case  came  into  the  Supreme  Court  on 
error  from  the  Circuit  Court,  and  a  question  under  the 
Federal  Constitution  was,  therefore,  not  necessary  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

But  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  4  Wheat.,  518  (1819), 
which  was  on  error  to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  necessarily  decides  that  a  grant  is  a  con- 
tract. A  federal  question  was  essential  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  and  the  only  one  involved  in  the 
case  was  whether  the  act  of  the  New  Hampshire  legisla- 
ture, aiFecting  the  charter  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
trustees  of  the  college,  was  in  conflict  with  the  prohibition 
of  the  federal  constitution  against  laws  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts.  Webster's  published  correspondence 
and  Mason's  brief  in  the  New  Hampshire  court — he  did 
not  argue  the  case  in  the. Supreme  Court — disclose  that 
they  appreciated  the  distinction  between  a  grant  and  a 
contract,  and  that  they  hesitated  about  the  claim  that  the 
grant  of  the  charter  was  a  contract,  within  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution.  .Mason's  first  and  principal  point,  to 
which  he  devotes  three  fourths  of  his  brief,  is  that  the  act 
of  the  legislature,  complained  of,  was  not  within  the  gen- 
eral scope  of  legislative  power. 

In  his  letter  of  April  28,  1818,  to  Mason,  Webster 
says :  ''  The  question  which  we  must  raise  in  one  of  these 
actions  is  whether,  by  the  general  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernments, the  State  legislatures  be  not  restrained  from 
divesting  vested  rights?  this  of  course,  independent  of  the 
constitutional  provision  respecting  contracts.  On  this 
question  I  have  great  confidence  in  a  decision  on  the  right 
side.  This  is  the  proposition  with  .which  you  began  your 
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argument  at  Exeter,  and  which  I  endeavored  to  state  from 
your  minutes  at  Washington.  The  particular  provisions 
in  the  New  Hampshire  constitution  no  doubt  strengthen 
this  general  proposition  in  our  case  ;  but,  on  general  prin- 
ciples, I  am  very  confident  the  court  at  Washington  would 
be  with  us." 

And  in  his  letter  of  December  8, 1817,  to  Judge  Smith, 
Webster  says : 

*'It  is  our  misfortune  that  our  cause  goes  to  Washing 
ton  on  a  single  point.  I  wish  we  had  it  in  such  shape  as 
to  raise  all  the  other  objections,  as  well  as  the  repugnancy 
of  these  acts  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  been  thinking  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
bring  a  suit,  if  we  can  get  such  parties  as  will  give  juris- 
diction, in  the  Circuit  Court  of  New  Hampshire.  I  have 
thought  of  this  the  more  from  hearing  of  sundry  sayings  of 
a  great  personage  [Marshall].  Suppose  the  corporation 
of  Dartmouth  College  should  lease  to  some  man  of  Ver- 
mont (e.  g..  Marsh),  one  of  their  New  Hampshire  larms, 
and  that  the  lessee  should  bring  ejectment  for  it.  Or  sup- 
pose that  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  should  bring  eject- 
ment in  the  circuit  court  for  some  of  the  Wheelock  lands. 
In  either  of  these  modes  the  whole  question  might  get 
before  the  court  at  Washington." 

But  although,  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  the 
question  was  reargued,  and  in  the  opinions— particularly 
that  of  Mr.  Justice  Story— somewhat  discussed  upon  prin- 
ciple, the  j judgment  of  the  court  proceeded  mainly  upon 
the  ground — mistaken,  I  submit — that  it  had  alreadj'^  been 
decided  in  Fletcher  vs.  Peck  that  a  grant  was  a  contract. 

Let  us  examine  the  grounds  for  that  opinion,  as  stated 
in  Fletcher  vs.  Peck  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  He  says, 
(pagel3t)): 

"In  considering  this  very  interesting  question,  we 
immediately  ask  ourselves  what  is  a  contract.  Is  a  grant 
a  contract?  A  contract  is  a  compact  between  two  or  more 
parties,  and  is  either  executory  or  executed.    An  execu- 
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tory  contract  is  one  in  which  a  party  binds  himself  to  do, 
or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing;  such  was  the  law  under 
which  the  conveyance  was  made  by  the  governor.  A  con- 
tract executed  is  one  in  which  the  object  of  the  contract  is 
performed ;  and  this,  says  Blackstone,  differs  in  nothing 
from  a  grant.  The  contract  between  Georgia  and  the  pur- 
chasers was  executed  by  grant.  A  contract  executed,  as 
well  as  one  which  is  executory,  contains  obligations  bind- 
ing on  the  parties.  A  grant,  in  its  own  nature,  amounts 
to  an  extinguishment  of  the  right  of  the  grantor,  and 
implies  a  contract  not  to  reassert  that  right.  A  party  is, 
therefore,  always  estopped  by  his  own  grant.  Since  then, 
in  fact,  a  grant  is  a  contract  executed,  the  obligation  of 
which  still  continues,  and  since  the  constitution  uses  the 
general  term  contract,  without  distinguishing  between 
those  which  are  executory  and  those  which  are  executed, 
it  must  be  construed  to  comprehend  the  latter  as  well  as 
the  former.  A  law  annulling  conveyances  between  indi- 
viduals, and  declaring  that  the  grantors  should  stand 
seized  of  their  former  estates,  notwithstanding  those 
grants,  would  be  as  repugnant  to  the  constitution  as  a  law 
discharging  the  vendors  of  property  from  the  obligation  of 
executing  their  contracts  by.  conveyances.  It  would  be 
strange  if  a  contract  to  convey  was  secured  by  the  consti- 
tution, while  an  absolute  conveyance  remained  unpro- 
tected." 

But  it  is  not  true,  as  suggested  in  this  argument  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  that  a  grant  is  an  executed  con- 
tract. A  grant  may  be  made  pursuant  to,.i.  e.,  in  execu- 
tion of,  a  contract;  so  may  a  journey  be  undertaken  or  a 
machine  built,  in  execution  of  a  contract.  But  the  grant 
is  no  more  an  executed  contract,  than  is  the  journey  or 
the  machine.  Nor  is  it  true  that  a  party  is  always  estopped 
by  his  own  grant.  A  grant  does  not  ipso  facto  work 
estoppel  at  all.  It  is  only  when  it  amounts,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  to  an  assertion  of  title,  that  it  works  estop- 
pel, and  the  estoppel  is,  not  to  dispute  the  grant,  but  to 
deny  such  assertion  of  title. 
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Chief  Justice  Marshall's  third  and  last  ground  for  his 
conclusion  is  equally  open  to  dispute.  It  was  not  at  all 
strange  that  the  constitution  should  protect  an  executory 
contract  while  leaving  an  absolute  conveyance  unpro- 
tected. An  absolute  conveyance,  as  the  Chief  Justice  had 
himself  just  shown  on  the  preceding  page  of  his  opinion, 
needed  no  constitutional  protection ;  it  was  protected  by 
general  principles  of  law  under  which,  in  all  free  govern- 
ments, private  property  is  inviolate;  a  belief  which  was  so 
generally  and  firmly  entertained  that  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  insert  in  the  Constitution,  as  originally 
adopted,  a  declaration  of  the  great  cardinal  principle,  that 
no  man  should  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  That>  the  contract  clause  of 
the  Constitution  is  not  in  fact  necessary,  and  was  not  at 
the  time  deemed  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  vested  property  rights,  and 
was  not  inserted  therefore  for  that  purpose,  is  indicated 
by  the  following  passage  from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Story  (p.  684)  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case  itself; 

"Was  it  ever  imagined,"  he  says,  "that  land,  volun- 
tarily granted  to  any  person  by  a  State,  was  liable  to  be 
resumed  at  its  own  good  pleasure?  Such  a  pretension 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  truly  alarming;  but 
in  a  country  like  ours,  where  thousands  of  land  titles  had 
their  origin  in  gratuitous  grants  of  the  States,  it  would  go 
far  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the  best  settled  estates. 
And  a  grant  of  franchises  is  not,  in  point  of  principle,  dis- 
tinguishable frorp  a  grant  of  any  other  property.  If  there- 
fore, this  charter  were  a  pure  donation,  when  the  grant 
was  complete,  and  accepted  by  the  grantees,  it  involved  a 
contract  that  the  grantees  should  hold,  and  the  grantor 
should  not  resume  the  grant,  as  much  as  if  it  had  been 
founded  on  the  most  valuable  consideration." 

The  occasion  for  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  spec- 
ially prohibiting  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
is  found  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  repeated 
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acts  of  legislation  in  the  different  States  during  that  period, 
by  which  the  obligation  of  private  contracts,  with  respect 
to  time  and  mode  of  payment,  was  impaired.  (See  11 
Peters  572,  573). 

Many  grants,  ex  necessitate  all  gratuitous  grants, 
including  the  very  grant  before  the  court  in  the  Dartmouth 
College  case,  are  not  even  made  in  execution  of  a  prior 
contract.  In  daily  life  a  large  proportion  of  the  transfers 
of  real  and  personal  property  are  made  without  prior  con- 
tract therefor.  There  may  be  preliminary  questions  and 
proposals,  but  the  transfer  itself  is  often  the  first  and  only 
agreement  reached ;  there  is,  preceding  that  result,  no 
moment  of  time  when  either  party  is  bound  to  the  other 
to  give  or  take. 

The  real  distinction  recognized  by  the  Science  of  Ju- 
risprudence between  grant  and  contract  is  twice  pointed 
out  by  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
In  Fletcher  vs.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  144,  Mr.  Justice  Johnson 
says  :  "  There  can  be  no  solid  objection  to  adopting  the 
technical  definition  of  the  word  '  contract'  given  by  Black- 
stone.  The  etymology,  the  classical  signification,  and  the 
civil  law  idea  of  the  word,  will  all  support  it.  But  the 
diflBculty  rises  on  the  word  *  obligation,'  which  certainly 
imports  an  existing  moral  or  physical  necessity.  Now,  a 
grant  or  conveyance  by  no  means  necessarily  implies  the 
continuance  of  an  obligation  beyond  the  moment  of  exe- 
cuting it  It  is  most  generally  but  the  consummation  of  a 
contract,  is  functus  oMcio  the  moment  it  is  executed,  and 
continues  afterward  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  evidence 
that  a  certain  act  was  done." 

And  in  Charles  River  Bridge  vs.  Warren  Bridge,  11 
Peters,  573,  Mr.  Justice  McLean  says : 

"If  it  had  not  been  otherwise  laid  down  in  Fletcher 
vs.  Peck,  1  should  have  doubted  whether  the  inhibition 
did  not  apply  exclusively  to  executory  contracts.  This 
would  have  arisen  as  well  from  the  consideration  of  the 
mischief  against  which   this  provision   was  intended  to 
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guard,  as  from  the  language  of  the  provision  itself.  An 
executed  contract  is  the  evidence  of  a  thing  done,  and  it 
would  seem  does  not  necessarily  impose  any  duty  or  obli- 
gation on  either  party  to  do  any  act  or  thing.  If  a  State 
convey  land  which  it  had  previously  granted,  the  second 
grant  is  void;  not,  it  would  seem  to  me,  because  the  sec- 
ond grant  impairs  the  obligation  of  the  first,  for  in  fact  it 
does  not  impair  it,  but  because,  having  no  interest  in  the 
thing  granted,  the  State  could  convey  none.  The  second 
grant  would  be  void  in  this  country  on  the  same  ground 
that  it  would  be  void  in  England,  if  made  by  the  king. 
This  is  a  principle  of  the  common  law,  and  is  as  immu- 
table as  the  basis  of  justice.  It  derives  no  strength 
from  the  above  provision  of  the  constitution,  nor  does  it 
seem  to  me  to  come  within  the  scope  of  that  provision. 
When  we  speak  of  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  the  mind 
seems  necessarily  to  refer  to  an  executory  contract ;  to  a 
contract  under  which  something  remains  to  be  done,  and 
there  is  an  obligation  on  one  or  both  of  the  parties  to  do  it. 
No  law  of  a  State  shall  impair  this  obligation  by  altering 
it  in  any  material  part." 

Illustrations  of  the  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  science,  resting, 
as  it  does,  upon  the  simple  application  of  logic  to  the  law, 
and  therefore  upon  the  sure  foundations  of  the  law  itself, 
cannot  fail  of  recognition  in  the  courts,  and  must  develop 
the  principles  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent who  gives  himself  to  its  study. 


Newberry  Hall. 
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RELATION  OF  MODERN  ISMS  TO  PROGRESS. 


L.  G.  LONG,  UNIVERSITY  OP  MICHIGAN. 


(This  oration  took  first  prize  in  the  Northern  Oratorical  League  Con- 
test, held  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  May  5, 1893). 

Man  ever  aspires  to  rise  above  his  present  level.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  he  moves  onward  and  upward. 
With  or  without  clearly  defined  methods,  he  labors  to 
diminish  human  misery  and  increase  human  happiness. 
The  past  has  seen  his  plans  poorly  developed.  Present 
philosophy  has  a  clearer  conception  of  life's  problems,  and 
better  theories  for  their  solution.  The  present  social  dis- 
content has  produced  various  theories  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion. Prominent  among  these  are  Nihilism,  Anarchism, 
Communism  and  Socialism.  These  four  are  alike,  in  that 
they  spring  from  a  common  cause  and  are  means  aimed 
at  a  common  end. 

To  understand  the  relation  of  modern  isms  to  pro- 
gress, it  is  necessary  to  know  what  constitutes  progress 
now.  The  word  progress  is  ambiguous.  To  crown  a  king 
may  be  progress  to-day  ;  to  dethrone  him  may  be  progress 
to  morrow.  To  foster  monopoly  may  have  been  progress 
yesterday ;  to  muzzle  monopoly  may  be  progress  to-day. 
Hence,  a  clear  conception  of  present  social  conditions  is 
necessary  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
modern  isms  to  progress. 

We  live  in  the  present,  but  for  the  future.  To  fore- 
cast the  future,  ^e  must  understand  the  present;  to 
understand  the  present,  we  must  know  the  past.  Let  us 
turn  to  history  and  learn  her  secret.  She  teaches  us  that 
man  loves  liberty,  and  hates  oppression.  Though  hated, 
oppression  has  been  the  great  fact  vtv  history.    Its  insidi- 
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ousness  catches  man  in  the  snare  of  his  own  instincts. 
Being  religious,  he  is  religiously  oppressed.  Being  politi- 
cal, political  burdens  are  heaped  upon  him.  Being  indus- 
trial, the  chains  of  industrial  slavery  are  forged. 

Let  us  consider  these  three.  Religion  is  the  noblest 
instinct  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  divine  in  man  reaching  out 
after  God.  It  lifts  the  savage  from  savagery;  it  breaks 
the  chaius  of  slavery;  it  opens  the  prison  cell.  It  calms 
the  angry  waves  pf  passion  that  roll  in  the  human  breast. 
Religion  is  the  beneficent  mother  of  faith,  hope,  charity. 
Justice  and  mercy  are  her  attributes,  love  her  offspring, 
and  God  her  father.  Yet,  man's  noblest  possession  has 
been  most  basely  abused.  The  crystal  stream  of  religion 
has  been  polluted  by  the  dregs  of  human  corruption. 

Planted  in  the  virgin  soil  of  a  true  religion,  the  Chris- 
tian Church  grew  to  enormous  dimensions.  Under  the 
shadow  of  its  branches  slept  an  entire  continent.  Its  first 
fruits  were  fruits  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Its  degener- 
ate old  age  reaped  a  harvest  of  corruption.  From  stem 
and  every  branch  breathed  forth  a  foul  contagion  that 
poisoned  the  very  air  in  which  it  lived.  But  behold,  shiv- 
ered by  the  thunderbolts  of  the  Reformation,  this  giant 
Upas-tree  withers  and  falls;  and  from  its  rotting  stump 
spring  the  new  branches,  Protestant  and  new  Catholic, 
which  blossom  and  bear  the  fruits  of  a  true  religion.  This 
marks  the  downfall  of  religious  despotism. 

Man  lives  not  to  himself  alone.  His  social  nature 
forbids  it.  Against  individuality  is  opposed  society.  If. 
society  would  realize  its  highest  possibilities,  it  must  be 
organized,  directed ;  hence,  the  state,  the  government. 
Without  government  society  would  he  chaos.  Govern- 
ment anchors  society  to  a  rational  purpose.  It  supplies 
the  conditions  under  which  the  social  plant  may  germi- 
nate, flower  and  fructify.  It  guides  the  latent  energies 
of  a  nation  into  channels  of  highest  good.  Around  each 
humble  subject  it  throws  the  mantle  of  protection. 

The  essence  of  government  is   an  undoubted  good. 
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The  form  has  been  the  riddle  of  the  ages.  Monarchy, 
Aristocracy,  Tyranny,  Plutocracy,  Despotism,— all  have 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  Yet, 
government  is  indispensable.  Whether  government  shall 
or  shall  not  e;cist,  the  common  sense  of  humanitj'^  has  set- 
tled. The  question  as :  Whence  the  power  that  propels 
the  governmental  machine?  Is  it  from  the  throne  or  from 
the  hearth  stone  ?  History  says  it  has  been  from  the 
throne,  shall  be  from  the  hearth-stone.  Caesar  is  dead. 
Hapsburg  and  Bourbon  have  fallen.  Their  spirit  still  sur- 
vives. Clad  in  imperial  garb,  it  sits  to  day  on  the  Russian 
throne.  Freedom  bathed  her  hands  in  royal  blood  and 
stained  the  Bourbon  lily.  It  remains  for  her  to  throttle 
the  Russian  bear.  Political  tyranny  is  not  dead.  Politi- 
cal freedom  is  but  a  half  truth. 

Industry  is  the  mainspring  to  civilization.  War  may 
batter  down  the  barriers  between  petty  states  and  weld 
them  into  a  nation.  Religion  may  proclaim  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  and  teach  that  all  men  shall  live  together  in 
harmony.  Industry  brings  men  face  to  face,  and  binds 
them  together  with  cords  of  mutual  interest.  Industry 
has  its  roots  in  human  wants.  These  generate  the  power 
that  drives  the  industrial  machine.  The  waving  harvest, 
the  buzzing  spindle,  the  flaming  furnace,  are  but  the  ser- 
vants of  man's  wants.  The  thundering  train  bearing  its 
costly  burden;  the  stately  vessel  plowing  the  mighty 
deep,  are  driven  by  the  magnetic  power  of  human  wants. 

We  stand  at  the  confluence  of  all  the  industrial  forces 
of  the  past.  This  is  an  Augustan  age  of  industry.  Art, 
literature,  philosophy,  politics,  religion  are  secondary  to 
the  one  all-preserving,  all-consuming  idea — industry.  Sci- 
ence has  lent  a  helping  hand  in  rearing  this  colossal  struc- 
ture. Every  great  age  boasts  of  its  great  products.  What  are 
the  boasts  of  the  present  age  ? — millionaire, — tramp.  The 
sixteenth  century  saw  religious  despotism.  The  eighteenth 
century  saw  political  despotism.  The  nineteenth  century 
sees  industrial  despotism.  And  to-day  the  sultan  Capital 
sits  on  the  industrial  throne. 
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The  many  have  ever  been  servants  to  the  few.  Since 
his  first  bondage,  man  has  longed  for  freedom.  Listen  to 
the  mummified  millions  buried  in  the  sands  of  Ep:ypt. 
**  Man's  inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless  thousands 
mourn."  Heiirken  to  the  sad  notes  of  the  Greek  slave. 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  loftiest  mountain  surges  the 
deepest  sea.  Under  the  shadow  of  Plato's  genius  surges 
the  deepest  misery.  What  can  the  Roman  slave  say  of  Ro- 
man splendor  ?  "  To  be  a  Roman  was  greater  than  a  king ;" 
but  not  to  be  a  Roman  was  worse  than  a  beast.  Listen  to 
the  wail  rising  from  the  forgotten  graves  of  the  German 
serf.  Princes,  priests,  and  plutocrats  have  been  the  plun- 
derers of  the  poor.  Above  the  din  of  industry  hear  the 
voice  of  Labor.  "  The  paupers  in  the  palace  rob  their  toil- 
ing fellow  men." 

Religious  despotism  is  dead.  Political  despotism  still 
lives.  Industrial  despotism  is  at  its  best.  *  With  crying 
humanity  on  one  hand,  and  gloating  despotism  on  the 
other,  what,  I  would  ask,  is  progress  to-day?  If  it  be  not 
battering  down  the  bulworks  of  despotism,  and  setting 
prostrate  humanity  on  its  feet,  what  is  it?  If  it  be  this, 
then  the  relation  of  modern  isms  to  progress  can  be  ex 
pressed  in  one  sentence.  Each  is  a  thrust  at  modern 
tyranny. 

Nihilism,  Anarchism,  Communism,  and  Socialism, 
have  a  singte  origin.  They  spring  from  a  deep  seated  dis- 
content with  present  social  conditions.  They  have  swept 
the  keys  of  the  social  gamut,  and  found  nothing  but  dis- 
cord. Touched  by  the  magic  fingers  of  this  new  phil- 
osophy, these  jarring  notes  are  to  be  transformed  into 
strains  of  sweetest  harmony.  Shattered  by  one  fell  blow, 
the  pillars  of  modern  society  must  crumble,  and  be  re- 
placed by  columns  of  a  nobler  form.  The  ideals  of  mod- 
ern isms  may  be  a  dream,  but  their  existence  illustrates 
an  important  fact.  It  proves  that  those  who  lor  centuries 
have  been  ground  under  the  heel  of  tyranny  are  able  to 
stand  and  strike.  It  is  a  good  omen.  It  is  the  harbinger 
of  a  better  day. 
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Nihilism  is  a  shaft  aimed  at  the  breast  of  absolutism. 
Its  philosophy  is  expressed  in  one  word  —  destruction. 
What  would  it  destroy?  All  is  vanity;  all  must  be  de- 
stroyed. Whatever  is,  is  wrong,  and  must  perish.  Whence, 
you  ask,  is  this  dagger-pointed  philosophy  ?  It  is  a  com- 
pound of  dispair  and  dread;  the  product  of  German  pes- 
simism and  Russian  tyranny. 

Anarchism  is  the  arch-enemy  of  government.  Yet, 
much  of  the  fear  generated  by  that  word  is  uncalled-for. 
Extract  the  nihilistic  poison  from  Anarchy,  and  you  have 
an  example  of  faith  in  humanity  unparallel3d.  Its  phil- 
osophy soars  on  optimistic  wings  to  heights  where  degraded 
humanity  can  never  hope  to  climb.  What  is  this  little- 
understood,  much  abused  philosophy  ?  Its  major  premise 
is:  government  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  Its  minor:  human 
nature  is  essentially  good.  Prom  these  premises  the 
anarchist  draws  the  conclusion,  that  government  is 
unnecessary;  and  that  man,  restrained  by  no  law,  save 
the  law  of  his  own  being,  will  rise  to  the  fullest  realiza- 
tion of  all  the  possibilities  of  his  nature.  This  unbounded 
optimist  of  anarchy  is  its  worst  fault.  It  fails  to  treat 
humanity  as  it  is. 

Communism  would  cure  social  ills  by  applying  relig- 
ion. The  communistic  motto  unlocks  the  entire  system. 
"From  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to 
his  needs."  In  communism  the  social  unit  is  the  group. 
Here  everything  is  held  in  common.  All  labor,  all  share 
the  product.  Social  equality,  moral  rigidity,  industrial 
frugality,  and  passive  obedience  to  the  general  M'ill,  are 
the  main  features  of  communism.  Communism  would 
destroy  the  family,  crush  personal  liberty,  strangle  indus- 
try, and  endanger  nationality. 

Nihilism  and  anarchism  are  essentially  political. 
Communism  is  half  religious,  half-industrial.  Socialism 
is  purely  industrial.  Socialism  is  the  cold-blooded  mur- 
derer of  individualism.  It  is  continental  philosophy  aim- 
ing the  death   blow  at  English  philosophy;  Karl  Marx 
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crossing  swords  with  John  Stuart  Mill.  Appalled  by  the 
wreck  and  ruin  wrought  by  unbridled  competition,  social- 
ism would  overturn  the  entire  competitive  syatem.  Social- 
ists are  not  the  enemies  of  rich  men.  But  they  despise 
an  industrial  sj'stem  which  builds  mountains  of  wealth 
beside  the  hovels  of  abject  poverty.  What,  then,  is  the 
socialistic  programme?  "The  complete  transformation  of 
private  and  competing  capitals  into  a  united  and  collec- 
tive capital."  The  strict  logical  sequence  of  this  propo- 
sition is  almost  beyond  conception.  The  present  gigantic 
industrial  fabric,  built  up  by  the  brains  of  centuries,  is  to 
be  swept  away  by  the  mountain- wave  of  socialism.  How 
is  this  enormous  revolution  to  be  accomplished?.  By 
making  the  State  complete  owner  and  controller  of  all 
the  means  of  production.  Though  making  industry 
supreme,  socialism  destroys  the  strongest  motive  to  indus- 
trial activity— self-interest.  Striving  to  secure  industiial 
liberty,  it  forges  the  chains  of  industrial  slavery.  To  curb 
the  excesses  of  an  irresponsible  individualism,  it  builds  a 
paternal  despotism. 

As  a  model  for  the  reconstruction  of  society,  modern 
isms  are  a  failure.  As  a  force  in  the  movement  of  pro- 
gress, they  are  a  success.  The  value  of  modern  isms  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  all  extremes.  Nihilism  and 
anarchism  are  the  opposite  extreme  of  political  despotism. 
Communism  and  socialism  are  the.  other  extremes  of 
industrial  individualism.  Having  these  extremes,  it  is 
ssible  to  strike  the  happy  mean.  The  political  mean  is 
liberal,  constitutional  monarchy,  or  republican  form  of 
government.  The  industrial  mean  is  a  wise,  and  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  individual  and 
the  State,  in  all  matters. of  industry.  The  State  has  its 
province,  the  individual  his.  What  touches  all,  let  the 
State  control.  Along  these  lines  the  two  great  industrial 
problems  of  to-day  must  be  solved, — Monopoly,  Labor- 
problem.  Monopoly  is  a  tumor  which  pains  all,  and  must 
be  lanced  by  the  instrument  of  all — government.    The 
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Labor  question  is  a  question  of  liberty,  and  must  be 
solved  like  all  questions  of  libertj^ — by  those  oppressed. 
Who  wrung  religious  freedom  from  the  hands  of  tyran- 
nical hierarchy  ?  The  religiously  oppressed.  Who  buried 
the  Bourbon  throne  under  the  ruins  of  a  French  empire  ? 
The  politically  oppressed.  Who  shall  drag  sable  despot- 
ism from  the  industrial  throne  and  set  white  robed  liberty 
there  ?  The  industrially  oppressed.  When  religious,  politi- 
cal, and  industrial  freedom  shall  be  a  truth;  then  will 
modern  isms  have  fulfilled  their  mission ;  then  will  the 
joyful  tongues  of  untold  millions  welcome  the  risinj;  sun 
of  a  n<?w  day ;  then  will  man  stand  up  and  say.  Liberty 
is  mine. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  BROTHERHOOD. 

The  brotherhood  of  man  is  no  longer  a  speculative 
theory,  but  a  fact,  the  result  of  a  divine  decree. 

The  record  of  the  struggle  from  the  savage  to  the 
citizen  is  the  record  of  emancipation  from  the  sway  of 
individualism.  In  actions  dictated  solely  by  one's  own 
self  is  seen  the  brutal  side  of  human  nature.  Inactions 
dictated  by  sympathy  is  manifest  the  spiritual  element 
of  man. 

The  standing  miracle  of  human  nature  is  goodness. 
What  causes  it?    What  are  its  possibilities?    On  these 
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questions  rests  the  ultimate  philosophy  of  society.  It  is 
agreed  that  goodness  is  a  kind  of  conduct,  that  conduct 
rests  on  motives,  and  that  motives  are  supplied  by  feel- 
ings. In  the  sphere  of  feelings,  then,  must  be  sought  the 
answer  to  this  great  moral  problem.  In  this  sphere  the 
deepest  thinkers  detect  a  quality  in  man's  moral  nature. 
To  Plato  the  human  soul  was  a  charioteer  driving  two- 
winged  steeds,  one  striving  heavenward,  the  other  tend- 
ing earthward.  St.  Paul  found  in  human  nature  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  carnal  man  to  the  spiritual  man.  Mediaeval 
theology  saw  in  the  human  soul  the  old  Adam  and  the 
New  Birth.  All  these  dualisms  modern  social  thinkers 
sum  up  in  the  antithesis  of  egoism  and  altruism,  selfness 
and  otherness.  But  can  we  rest  here?  No;  the  case 
requires  a  deeper  analysis.  What  is  the  basis  ol  selfness? 
What  is  the  basis  of  otherness?  Can  otherness  be  resolved 
into  seliness  ?  These  questions  will  press  upon  the  student 
of  human  nature. 

In  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  complete  individ- 
ualism exists.  The  organism  is  untouched  by  any  feeling 
outside  of  itself.  It  pursues  its  path  from  birth  to  death 
alone.  In  its  own  senses  and  their  correlated  feelings  lies 
the  secret  of  all  its  activity.  It  is  a  blind,  isolated,  inac- 
cessible monad.  Contrast  with  this  the  life  ol'  the  highest 
human  type.  Here,  conduct  an  emancipation  from  the 
sway  of  one's  own  self.  No  deed  is  done  without  refer- 
ence to  the  feelings  of  others.  One's  lite  is,  as  it  were, 
passed  in  public.  The  soul  is  as  a  focus,  where  meet  and 
blend  faint  shades  of  a  thousand  experiences  other  than 
its  own.  Such  is  the  deepest  contrast  disclosed  in  the 
moral  life.  One  represents  the  carnal,  the  other,  the 
spiritual ;  one  egoism,  the  other  altruism,  one  unbridled 
individualism,  the  other,  Christian  brotherhood.  In  no 
living  man  does  either  principle  reign  absolute.  In  every 
man  there  is  the  brutal ;  in  every  man  there  is  also  the 
social,  the  spiritual.  No  one  is  so  saintly  as  never  to 
show  the  taint  of  selfishness ;  no  one  is  so  brutal  as  to 
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hold  his  way  untouched  by  the  social  medium  in  which 
he  lives.  Slowly  through  the  centuries  has  humanity 
crept  up  the  long  and  diflScult  gamut  of  sensibilities. 
Behind  it  lies  the  mire  of  the  animal  appetites  and  pas- 
sions, "  nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw."  Before  it  lie  the 
heights  of  altruism,  of  selfdenial,  of  social  harmony,  of 
faith  in  the  God  whose  name  is  love. 

Otherness,  outwardness,  sympathy, — the  presence  in 
my  own  soul  of  the  joy  or  anguish  in  other  souls!  What 
volumes  of  possibilities  lie  enwrapped  in  these.  How  the 
morning  stars  must  have  sung  together  when  the  faint, 
feeble  voice  of  others'  woes  were  first  heard  in  the  human 
heart  amid  the  clamor  of  its  own  fierce  lusts.  Precious, 
aye,  more  precious  than  myrrh  or  frankincense  are  the 
spiritual  filaments  that  bear  to  me  my  neighbor's  delight 
or  hurt.  In  motives  arising  from  brotherhood  is  born 
righteousness,  peace,  civilization. 

In  community  of  feeling  alone  lies  civilization.  Not 
in  political  unity,  not  in  industrial  organization,  not  in 
community  of  thought,  not  in  similarity  of  language, — not 
here  lies  that  which  makes  society  a  real  organism.  No 
mere  living  together  or  working  together  or  thinking 
together  can  make  the  civilized  community.  No;  it  is 
feeling  together  that  makes  society  a  real  organism.  Only 
when  the  whole  is  convulsed  by  the  pain  in  one^of  its  parts 
do  we  fully  realize  that  society  is  one  and  organic.  A 
score  of  Americans  slain  on  a  Cuban  coast,  and  a  great 
nation  swept  with  pity  and  indignation  ;  the  lash-cut  backs 
of  slaves  on  a  Mississippi  plantation,  and  a  million  men  in 
blue  facing  the  cannon's  mouth  on  bloody  battlefields ;  a 
dam  burst  in  a  Pennsylvania  valley,  and  a  multitude  of 
great  cities  stricken  by  sorrow  hastening  to  lay  their  gifts 
on  the  altar  of  pity;  a  woman  whipped  to  death  amid 
Siberian  snows,  and  the  heart  of  civilization  palsied  with 
horror.  Are  not  these  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  the  impul- 
ses, wants  and  woes  of  society  are  as  the  impulses,  wants, 
and  woes  of  one  man  ?    The  man  who  finds  no  feeling  out- 
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side  of  what  happens  to  himself  is  wrong.  He  who  makes 
goodness  less  natural  than  selfishness  is  wrong.  He  who 
drags  in  brotherhood  at  the  backdoor  of  human  nature, 
who  interprets  the  tender  pity  that  sometimes  thrills 
society,  in  terms  of  syllogism  and  association  of  ideas. — is 
wrong.  This  is  the  theory  of  the  recluse  and  the  meta- 
physician, of  a  man  of  the  laboratory  and  the  cell,  but  not 
of  the  practical  man.  The  race  is  not  to  the  cynic  nor  the 
epicurean.  No  one  can  write  a  great  book,  compose  a 
great  symphony,  carry  a  great  reform,  or  achieve  a  great 
measure  of  constructive  statesmanship,  unless  he  recog- 
nizes that  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  just  as  natural,  just  as 
real,  just  as  fit  to  be  appealed  to  as  his  selfishness. 

To  the  individualist  society  is  a  collection  of  monads. 
Between  souls  lie  unbridged  chasms.  Men  are  isolated 
islands  between  which  flows  the  salt,  unfathomed,  estrang- 
ing sea.  Sensibilities  are  bounded  by  self,  lives  do  not 
mingle,  for  there  is  no  medium  of  feeling.  By  the  joy  or 
pain  meted  out  to  each  man  shall  we  judge  his  lot,  wherther 
it  be  happy  or  sad.  How  simple,  how  plausible  this  theory, 
but  let  us  bring  it  to  the  test  of  facts.  Tell  me,  O  indi- 
vidualist, who  must  have  been  earth's  most  unfortunate 
ones  ?  Shall  we  not  say  a  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  a  John 
Eliot,  a  David  Livingston,  a  General  Gordon  ?  And  now 
tell  me,^)  Muse  of  history^  tell  me,  who  were  earth's  hap- 
piest ones?  Were  they  not  a  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  a  John 
Eliot,  a  David  Livingston,  a  General  Gordon  ?  Aye,  have 
not  all  those  noble  lives  which  have  blossomed  along  the 
pathway  of  the  centuries  received  that  broader  vision,  that 
inspiration  caught  of  the  skies  only  through  self-denial, 
moral  courage,  deeds  of  brotherly  love.  Let  us  learn  then, 
that  there  is  no  spiritual  isolation.  For  the  jelly-fish  per- 
haps, but  not  for  breathing  men  and  women.  Hard  and 
mechanical  as  seems  the  relation  of  individuals  in  our 
jurisprudence,  or  business  ethics,  a  closer  view  shows 
society  shot  through  and  through  by  filaments  of  love,  of 
sympathy,  of  kindliness,  of  pity,  of  brotherly  affection. 
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]^y  them  sensibility  is  extended  beyond  the  periphery  of 
self.  By  them  the  joy  or  hurt  of  one  is  propogated 
throughout  the  family,  the  community,  the  nation.  By 
them  the  oppression  of  a  single  laboring  man  is  able  to 
goad  a  hundred  thousand  of  his  fellows  into  desperate 
industrial  warfare.  By  them  the  hurt  of  child  wrings  the 
hearts  of  mothers.  By  them  the  agony  of  a  stricken  Gar- 
field plunges  the  hearts  of  three  hundred  millions  in 
sorrow.        , 

Thus  individuals  are  fused  into  a  great  social  urgan- 
ism,  vital  in  every  part,  sensitive  in  every  part.  Souls 
overleap  the  barriers  of  self  and  lovingly  commingle.  Life 
becomes  broad,  and  complex,  and  public.  Experience 
becomes  rich,  and  full,  and  varied.  A  hundred  hurts  of 
loved  ones  cover  us  with  shadows.  A  hundred  joys  of 
friends  bathe  us  in  sunbeams.  Life,  incorruptible  life, 
gushes  up  from  a  thousand  springs,  and  the  days  come  to 
us  not  empty,  but  brimming  over  with  the  manifold 
wealth  of  existence. 

The  development  of  sympathy  opens  up  endless  vis- 
tas of  improvement.  For  only  in  the  upper  realms  of  feel- 
ing can  we  hope  for  unchecked  progress  in  the  joy  and 
beauty  of  human  life.  The  lower  and  selfish  pleasures 
cannot  be  multiplied  forever.  Material  they  are  and 
depend  upon  soil,  climate,  crops,  inventions.  But  to  the 
higher  joys  that  depend  upon  fellowship,  one  can  no  more 
set  limit  than  to  the  possibilities  of  the  human  spirit 
itself.  As  infinite  as  the  God  of  love,  so  infinite  is  the 
happiness  that  may  spring  from  a  reign  of  love  in  human 
intercourse.  Look  forth  a  moment  on  the  life  we  live. 
Not  from  fire  or  flood,  frost  or  drouth,  pestilence  or  fam- 
ine, disease  or  death,  flows  the  greater  half  of  our  misery, 
but  from  the  lack  of  fellowship,  from  the  want  of  broth- 
erhood. In  the  millions  of  loveless  homes,  in  the  cheat- 
ing and  over-reaching  of  business,  in  the  greed  and  oppres- 
sion of  power,  in  the  flaunting  insolence  of  new  won  riches, 
in  the  feuds  of  parties  and  bitterness  of  sects,  in  the  jang- 
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ling  of  employer  and  employee,  in  the  rasping  of  mistress 
and  servant,  in  the  trickeries  of  trade  and  the  crimes  of  the 
calendar, — in  all  these  we  find  witnesses  to  the  imperfect 
social  nature  of  man.  Let  men's  capacity  for  feeling 
together  equal  their  capacity  for  living,  or  working,  or 
thinking  together,  and  they  will  no  longer  be  slaves  to  a 
passion  that  dwarfs  the  intellect,  sears  the  heart,  and 
draws  humanity  down  to  a  level  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field. 

Every  great  teacher  has  striven  to  break  the  sway  of 
individualism.  Above  self-ism  Buddha  set  contempla- 
tion, Zeno  placed  reason,  Jesus  enthroned  love.  Jesus 
alone  probed  the  secret  of  life,  for  he  alone  showed  how 
self  could  be  curbed  without  making  life  narrower,  scan- 
tier, feel^ler.  •  Buddism  dried  away  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Stoicism  seared  it.  Christianity  taught  it  to  brim 
over  and  mingle  with  other  lives  in  universal  sympathy 
and  love. 

The  feeling  for  others  is  the  touchstone  of  civilization. 
In  the  metropolis  of  the  western  world  rules  an  idle  and 
sordid  society,  void  of  ideals  and  sympathy,  contemptuous 
of  self-sacrifice  and  patriotism,  cold  to  the  tale  of  stunted 
children,  toil-worn  shop  girls,  and  starving  miners.  This 
society  arrogates  to  itself  the  highest  place  in  American 
civilization.  And  noble  Europeans  tears  ofi*  the  mask 
from  the  glittering  barbarism  of  plutocracy,  and  scoffingly 
ask,  '*l8  this  thy  civilization,  O,  America?"  Let  the  con- 
science of  millions  voice  to  the  taunting  question  a  thun- 
derous No.  Our  highest  are  not  those  who  live  delicately 
in  marble  mansions  and  pleasure  yachts,  hastening  "  the 
impracticable  hours  "  with  wine,  and  dance,  and  soft  rai- 
ment. If  they  ask  after  our  most  civilized  American  let 
us  point  them  to  a  Garrison,  a  John  Brown,  a  George  Pea- 
body,  a  Peter  Oooper.  Let  us  point  them  to  the  Christian 
minister,  self-exiled  from  his  intellectual  peers  to  carry 
light  and  sweetness  into  the  life  of  mission  Indians ;  to 
the  chivalrous  West  Pointer,  slain  in  an  Arizona  canon 
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while  rescuing?  the  captives  of  an  Apache  raid ;  to  the  Uni- 
versity woman  leaving  surroundings  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment to  found  a  guild  for  the  poor ;  to  the  city  physician 
risking  death  to  give  life  and  healing  to  the  victims  of 
fever-ridden  slums;  to  the  Howard  nurse,  yielding  up  her 
life  to  the  yellow  fever  among  the  stricken  people  of  the 
South — to  such  as  these  we  point  with  pride.  They  are 
the  noblest  type  we  have  brought  forth.  Unto  them  is  the 
ark  of  our  civilization  committed.  Of  their  fashioning 
will  be  the  humanity  of  the  twentieth  centufy.  Not  on 
the  aristocratic  ideal  of  languid  millionaire-dom,  but  on 
the  democratic  ideal  of  the  heroes  of  brotherhood, — on 
this  alone  can  we  base  a  civilization  that  shall  leaven  the 
millions  rather  than  the  few,  a  civilization  that  is  not 
measured  by  self,  but  rather  a  civilization  where  self-ism 
has  waved  its  last  salute  and  the  brotherly  love  is  king. 

The  brotherhood  of  man  is  the  basis  upon  which  mod- 
ern society  is  building  the  super-structure  of  a  higher  civili- 
zation. This  idea,  advanced  by  the  lowly  Nazarene, 
accepted  by  philosopher,  and  sung  by  poet,  sometimes 
almost  overwhelmed  in  the  dark  mazes  of  ignorance,  now 
bursts  forth  and  lights  up  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Slowly, 
but  authoritatively,  the  historian  proclaims  triumphant  in 
every  land.  Lowly,  yet  sweetly,  the  poet  chants  its  praise 
in  every  clime.*  Ever  and  anon  society  attests  its  worth. 
Science,  literature,  law, — all  bear  testimony  that  the 
greatest  work  ever  accomplished  by  man,  or  the  best 
results  ever  realized  througli  the  divinity  of  his  genius,  is 
not  that  which  has  done  the  most  good  for  one  man,  but 
that  which  has  done  the  most  good  for  all  men.  Men  of 
science :  Was  it  alone  for  selfish  glory  that  Darwin  and 
Gray  turned  the  microscope  toward  the  earth,  analized  and 
explained  all  animal  and  vegetable  life?  Was  it  for  sel- 
fish fame  that  Qalleo  and  Kepler  turned  the  telescope 
toward  the  heavens,  discovered  the  planets  and  the  laws 
that  cause  them  tb  move  in  silent  harmony  to  the  music 
of  the  spheres?    Men  of  letters:  Was  it  a  selfish  desire 
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that  lured  Victor  Hugo  to  spend  hie  nights  in  vigils  and 
his  days  ill  active  toil  ?  Wa«  it  the  desire  to  become  great 
that  called  from  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
or  from  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  A  Century  of  Dishonor?  No 
selfish  motive  ever  prompted  such  as  these  to  action. 
But  rather  their  greatness  was  the  result  of  their  self-sac- 
rifice that  they  might  give  others  more  light,  make  others 
more  free,  and  fill  the  world  with  sweeter  song. 

Brothers  in  the  legal  profession :  Is  it'  the  selfish  desire 
to  win  fame  and  fortune  at  any  price  that  we  enter  this 
the  noblest  of  professions  ?  Already  too  long  and  at  too 
great  a  cost  has  the  profession  suffered  because  of  such 
motives  on  the  part  of  the  few.  Each  man  a  reputation 
for  his  profession  makes.  The  odium  sometimes  cast  upon 
the  legal  profession  is  the  result  of  unprincipled  lawyers 
in  counsel'at  the  bar  and  upon  the  bench.  It  is  the  result 
of  an  insatable  selfish  desire  on  the  part  of  the  few.  To 
obtain  positions  of  public  trust  party  fealty  binds  them  to 
defend  every  act  of  their  allies  without  regard  to  merit, 
and  condemns  every  deed  of  their  opponents,  however 
grand.  Selfish  glory,  rfot  moral  principle;  love  of  self,  not 
love  of  country,  are  the  motives  of  the  few  that  causes 
calumny  to  be  thrown  in  the  faces  of  the  many.  Wher- 
ever selfishness  enters,  whether  into  life,  science,  litera- 
ture or  law,  it  degrades  and  narrows  it.  It  is  the  moral 
lesson  of  man's  relation  to  man  and  to  his  God  that  gives 
to  science  its  permanence,  that  elevates  all  literature 
above  the  lowest  fairy  tale;  that  engraves  laws  upon 
tables  of  stone  and  stamps  legislative  enactments  upon 
statute  books.  Let  then  an  awakening  legal  conscience 
stamp  as  enemies  to  society  and  traitors  to  the  nation,  the 
few  who  would  by  selfish  impulse  degrade  the  profession, 
whether  they  be  lawyers  arguing  in  a  court  of  justice  for 
principles  they  believe  are  unjust,  or  public  prosecutors, 
shifting  their  responsibility  and  leaving  the  public  duty 
delegated  to  them  unperformed,  or  judges  upon  the  bench, 
who  for  isplitical  favors,  nullifies  statute  upon  statute  at 
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his  discression.  Stamp  them  thus  and  with  one  stroke 
you  break  dowft  the  barriers  of  selfishness  and  enthrone 
that  principle  which  permeates  all,  governs  all,  enobles 
all.  In  thundering  tones  you  proclaim  that  the  brother- 
hood of  man  is  the  guiding  star  to  human  success,  human 
happiness,  human  greatness.  Then  with  the  legal  profes- 
sion exalted;  public  confidence  restored;  honesty  and 
conscientious  convictions  rewarded;  the  rights  of  fellow 
men  conserved ;  history  bettered ;  human  law  will  truly 
be  the  golden  link  that  binds  man  to  man  and  all  human- 
ity to  God. 


High  School. 
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CLASS  PROPHECY 

BY  ARTHUR  J.    HITCHCOCK. 

The  lifting  of  the  veil  which  separates  the  future  from 
the  present,  the  unriaveling  of  the  skein  which  the  Parcae 
has  so  carefully  and  deftly  woven,  is  always  a  dangerous 
and  terrible  task.  He  who  attempts  it  must  possess  a  hidden  i 
power,  the  secret  of  which  is  known  only  to  the  ancient 
and  musty  philosopher  of  Egypt  must  be  his. 

With  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  hidden  mysteries  and 
dangers  surrounding  him,  your  prophet  started  forth  upon 
his  fearful  task.  In  his  wandering  through  the  mystic 
superarabient  atmosphere  which  surrounds  this  mundane 
sphere,  he  has  touched  upon  secrets  before  unknown  in 
his  interview  with  the  elves  and  goblins  of  other  worlds; 
he  has  become  acquainted  with  powers  before  undreamed 
of,  lying  latent  in  man's  physical  nature.  The  potent 
spells  which  propitiated  the  unseen  beings  through  whom 
the  future  was  revealed,  must  remain  a  secret.  They 
were  related,  only  after  long  and  startling  seasons  of 
prayer,  by  the  invisible  creatures  of  the  air,  and  can  only 
be  imparted  to  his  successor. 

Briefly,  however,  your  prophet  has  been  obliged  to 
spend  long  periods  sleeping  through  the  cold  and  dismal 
air,  his  only  comrades  the  lank  and  spectral  spooks  who 
haunt  the  graveyard's  ghastly  gloom  with  clank  of  chain 
and  groans  of  prayers.  While  the  laws  were  resting 
sweetly,  gently  slumbering  on  beds  of  downy  softness,  we 
were  wandering  through  the  orange  groves  of  California, 
traversing  the  alkali  plains  of  Arizona,  or  perhaps  holding 
secret  sessions  with  some  savage  Coleban  or  dainty  Ariel 
among  the  cotton  fields  of  Georgia,  or  the  rice  fields  of 
South  Carolina.     Thus  was  the  future  of  the  class  of  '93 
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revealed,  and  from  the  materials  received  from  these 
sources  this  prophecy  was  spun. 

The  present  is  blended^ with  the  future,  and  before  me 
I  see  the  future  of  the  class  of  '93  and  of  its  individual 
members.  Bear  with  me,  my  friends,  and  if  at  times  the 
tale  grows  wearisome,  remember  that  the  prophet  must 
write  of  the  events  which  will  be,  even  as  a  historian 
writes  of  events  which  have  been.  Poetic  fancy,  flights 
of  the  imagination  and  the  like,  must  give  away  to  the 
narrative  of  stern  and  unrelenting  truths. 

As  I  sat  one  evening  upon  the  tomb  of  Wiggins,  the 
weather  prophet,  conversing  with  a  musty  old  ghost,  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  give  me  any  facts  for  the  year  1910. 
"  Certainly ,''  he  responded  in  a  graveyard  tone,  coughin'  a 
little  as  he  arranged  his  bones  a  little  more  comfortably 
and  picked  up  a  couple  of  ribs  which  the  wind  had  just 
detached.  *' I  don't  know  that  I  can."  "Tell  me  about 
some  of  the  boys  of  '93,'-  said  I.  He  laughed  a  sepulchral, 
tombstone  laugh,  fixed  his  ribs  again,  and  spoke  as  follows : 
The  boys  of '93.  Ha  I  ha!  many  a  time  I  have  listened 
to  their  revelings  and  watched  them  as  from  day  to  day 
they  flunked  in  Blackstone,  or  bolted  Pnvate  Corpora- 
tions. When  the  roll  call  came  I  hunched  some  of  you 
and  you  were  there  and  responded  "  present."  Yes,  I  see 
one  now,  come  with  me."  I  followed  him  at  a  rapid  pace, 
and  presently  found  myself  in  a  small  town  in  Ohio, 
before  a  church,  which  we  entered.  He  pointed  to  the 
gallery  and  there  I  beheld  a  familiar  face.  This  face, 
benevolent  and  angelic  in  its  sweet  repose,  brought  back 
many  memories. 

Tliere  were  whiskers,  like  the  ones  at  which  we  jeered  in  '93, 
But  longer,  smoother,  silkier  they  seemed  to  me  to  be. 
His  eyes  were  closed  in  blissful  sleep, 
'Twas  the  object  of  my  search. 

Ah,  yes ;  he  was  the  same  old  Harms  who  used  to  sleep  in 
church. 

Then  my  friend,  the  ghost,  took  me  back  to  our  for- 
mer scene.    I  was  about  to  ask  him  about  some  of  the 
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other  boys  when  he  turned  pale,  coughed  a  little,  and 
vanished.  This  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him,  but  one  night 
as  I  was  returning  home  from  a  neighboring  hamlet  I 
noticed  a  young  goblin  in  front  of  me  dancing  along  over 
the  fields  and  fences.  I  stopped  him  and  we  walked 
along  together  for  sometime,  during  which  1  gathered 
from  him  that  A.  G.,  no  P.  G.  Turnipseed#was  planted  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ann  Arbor,  that  the  people  were  cultivating 
him,  but  at  last  accounts  he  had  failed  to  comt;  up. 

He  also  informed  me  that  in  1909  the  world  would  be 
startled  by  the  publishing  of  a  book  of  travels.  Upon  exam- 
ining it  I  was  much  surprised  that  our  old  friend  Jefferies 
will  find  time  between  clients  to  turn  author.  The  title, 
which  will  give  you  a  clue  to  the  whole  work,  is  as  follows: 
"  My  Trip  Abroad.  What  I  Saw  and.  Incidentally,  What 
I  Didn't  See."  Considerable  credit  to  be  given  to  the  Hon* 
Mark  Sands,  who  after  smashing  the  bicycle  record,  or  the 
bicycle,  will  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  endeavoring  to 
invent  ajiew  kind  of  crank.  He  will  succeed,  but  the 
only  kind  of  wheel  it  will  turn  is  the  one  located  in  the 
upper  part  of  his  anatomical  structure,  and  hence  cannot 
become  universally  used. 

I  tried  to  make  arrangements  to  meet  this  goblin  later, 
but  he  said  that  he  was  too  busy,  that  he  had  a  quiz  in 
Pleading  and  Practice  to  prepare  in  order  to  post  one  of 
the  juniors.    I  told  him  to  go  to  Federal  Jurisprudence. 

After  this  I  picked  up  some  general  information  in 
various  ways.  I  met  an  Egytian  mummy  traveling  down 
in  Tennessee,  and  he  looked  as  homesick  as  a  yellow  dog 
a  thousand  miles  from  his  dinner.  Later  I  saw  a  fossilized 
remnant  of  the  class  of  '92.  He  had  given  up  practicing 
law,  and  not  being  busy,  gave  up  the  ghost,  purely  from 
scientific  motives.  He  said  the  medical  fraternity  in  his 
town  wanted  to  find  out  how  small  a  man's  brain  could 
possibly  be,  and  the  man  be  able  to  complete  the  course. 
Any  of  the  class  of  '92  would  have  answered,  but  he  was 
the  only  one  that  volunteered.  I  asked  what  they  found. 
He  answered,  "  Nothing." 
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Meeting  also  some  seraphiras  and  cherubims,  I  gleaned 
some  valuable  information  from  them,  but  without  stop- 
ping to  mention  the  source,  I  will  relate  the  remaining 
incidents  as  briefly  as  possible. 

I  took  a  trip  down  into  the  mountains  of  Tennessee 
last  month,  1925,  and  after  traveling  over  some  of  the 
hardest  roads  in  America,!  stopped  in  a  small  town  in  the 
edge  of  the  mountains,  and  who  should  I  see  but  our  old 
friend  Greer,  sitting  on  a  cracker  barrel,  and  whistling 
Pere  Hedrick  as  natural  as  ever.  He  had  on  a  pair  of 
side-hill  pants,  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other,  for  plow- 
ing on  side  hills,  but  was  the  picture  of  contentment  and 
happiness.  "  Is  it  possible,"  I  remarked.  "  Well,  I  should 
reckon  it  was  possible,"  said  Greer.  Then  he  told  me  all 
about  his'  family,  he  was  married,  had  two  boys,  one  six 
feet  six  and  the  other  still  growing. 

After  taking  something  for  our  cough,  I  left  him  and 
went  on  a  little  further  till  I  reached  Knoxville.  Looking 
up  I  saw  E.  S.  Cunningham's  name  in  bold  letters.  I 
stepped  into  his  office  and  found  him  hearty  and  fat,  as 
usual,  just  about  to  take  a  little  quinine.  It  seems  that 
he  had  just  had  his  first  case  and  he  was  too  excited  to 
talk  much.  I  have  heard  since  that  his  first  client  is 
booked  for  a  necktie  party  the  latter  part  of  June,  A.  D. 
1925. 

Next  I  took  a  run  into  Ohio ;  found  Baird  there. 

A.  J.  Falkner  and  P.  M.  Troy  are  out  in  Washington. 
Divorces  a  specialty.  Troy  still  insists  that  he  is  like 
Thomas  Jeff'erson,  but  has  nearly  conquered  that  craving 
for  spoils  from  which  he  suff'ered  in  his  youth.  Bordeaux 
was  troubled  the  same  way,  but  he  took  a  course  at  the 
Cleveland  gold  cure  for  office  seekers,  and  is  now  a  con- 
firmed mugwump.  He  still  talks  politics,  but  hasn't 
attended  a  Democratic  banquet  for  years. 

A.  Dan  Rose,  I  grieve  to  say,  has  joined  the  silent 
majority.    "  What,  is  he  dead?"    "Oh,  no;   married." 

Albers,  as  a  member  of  the  Michigan  legislature,  has 
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distinguished  himself  as  a  champion  of  woman's  rights. 
He  heartily  supports  even  an  appropriation  for  the  Co-ed 
Annex. 

But  what  has  become  of  Friedman,  handsome,  dash- 
ing Friedman,  the  love  of  the  co-eds,  and  the  dariing  of 
society?  He  is  located  in  a  far  western  town,  leads  the 
Germans,  dances  all  the  fancy  dances,  and  is,  in  short,  the 
Ward  McAllister  of  his  section. 

You'll  notice  as  I  progress  that  so  far  none  have  been 
found  who  will  fill  the  Presidential  chair.  Now,  I  don't 
mean  to  exclude  any  of  the  class  from  so  high  an  honor. 
A  class  coming  from  a  department,  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  only  other  self-supporting  institution  in 
the  State  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  few  presidents.  There- 
fore, in  general,  I  wish  to  state  that  members  of  the  class 
of  '93  will  be  found  in  the  Senate,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Legislatures  and  the  State  Prisons. 

In  the  State  Prisons,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  and 
you  may  note,  simply  to  look  after  the  health  and  the 
physical  and  moral  welfare  of  unfortunates  who  are  not 
self-supporting. 

liCt  me  now  cast  my  prophetic  eye  upon  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  see  our  old  friend  Noble.  He  is  starting 
on  a  trip  of  some  kind,  as  I  remember  his  propensities  in 
earlier  years,  I  am  not  surprised  so  see  that  fishing  rod, 
that  old  felt  hat,  and  the  other  accoutrements  for  such  an 
expedition.  When  1  asked  him  what  kind  of  fish  he  is 
after,  I  am  surprised  to  hear  him  gasp  "Clients."  I 
expected  him  to  say  "Suckers,"  but  he  has  evidently 
broken  away  from  the  influence  of  Stub  Walters. 

Spangler,  too,  is  located  upon  the  prairies  of  the  west. 
Earnest,  hardworking,  patient  man,  the  success  which  he 
deserves  is  his.  He  has  had  his  first  client,  but  like  the 
bald  headed  son  of  destiny,  he  had  to  take  his  fee  out  in 
trade. 

Walch  has  branched  out  until  he  is  now  one  of  the 
most  notorious  authorities  in  America  on  law  as  she  is 
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found  in  Justice  Courts.  His  text-books  have  all  the  thrU- 
ling  interest  of  Zolo's  novek^  and  make  up  in  imagination 
what  they  lack  in  fact. 

Servatius,  the  modest,  quite  Servatius,  has  surpassed 
all  previous  records  and  now  stands  on  the.  pinnacle  of 
fame,  crowned  with  the  laurel  wreaths  of  victory.  His 
best  time  for  a  schooner  of  Anheuser  is  two  seconds  flat, 
by  a  stop  watch,  and  expert  time  keepers.  For  further 
reference  see  1  Barris,  66;  2  H.  H.  Reed,  367;  also  Roehrig 
on  Pretzels,  and  R.  Real's  Leading  Cases  on  Beer. 

Heggner,  disappointed  in  his  aspirations  for  political 
preferment  has  turned  farmer,  that  is  he  edits  an  agricul- 
tural paper.  His  last  article  on  "The  New  Process  for 
Dehorning  a  Battering  Ram,"  took  like  wildfire. 

The  memorial  which  the  Class  of  '93  left  at  the  Uni- 
versity is  at  present  reviewing  the  subjects  taken  19  years 
previous  to  taking  his  LL.  B.  degree,  and  at  times  I  see  him 
with  his  hands  through  his  flowing  locks,  alas,  which  long 
have  fled,  gazing  with  rapture  and  attentive  look  upon 
his  figure  on  a  bust.  The  first  and  last  bust  Andrew  £. 
Gibson  was  ever  on.    Requiescat  in  pace. 

The  co-ed  charmer,  Brother  Bickley,  whom  we  know 
so  well  on  account  of  his  activity  in  many  directions,  but 
more  especially  in  the  capacity  of  an  embryo  orator,  wil' 
astonish  everyone,  except  his  classmates,  by  developing 
into  a  second  Daniel  Webster.  This  may  take  some  time, 
and  I  confess  that  it  is  really  a  strain  upon  my  prophetic 
vision  to  see  so  far  into  the  future. 

Spitzer,  the  erstwhile  sporting  editor  of  the  U.  of  M. 
Daily  and  the  Washtenaw  Times,  will,  after  repeated  im- 
portunities on  the  part  of  Richard  K.  Fox,  assume  the 
position  of  Chief  of  Staff"  on  the  Police  Gazette.  His  col- 
umn would  sparkle  with  its  ancient  brilliancy  and  the  Ga- 
zette bids  fair  to  become  a  family  paper  in  the  near  future. 
Thus,  while  journalism  will  gain  a  distinguished  individ- 
ual, the  bar  will  lose  an  honored  member. 

Keeler,  too,  will  give  up  the  practice  of  our  noble  pro- 
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fe8sion  and  will  engage  in  the  sewing  machine  business. 
It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  state  that  he  wilt  make  a 
specialty  of  the  Domestic. 

Were  I  to  continue  and  delineate  in  detail  the  future 
of  the  remaining  members  of  the  clasR,  ere  I  concluded, 
the  hour  would  have  arrived  when  graveyards  yawn  and 
.ce-eds  say  good  night  to  Lits. 

And,  now,  my  friends,  in  closing,  let  me  make 
prophecy  about  the  class  of  '93,  the  J;ruth  of  which 
depends  alone  upon  the  class  itself. 

As  four  hundred  years  ago  the  caravels  went  forth 
from  Spain  to  discover  a  new  world,  so  will  the  class  of 
'93,  following  the  example  of  that  wonderful  navigator, 
go  forth  and  discover  new  truths,  immortal  and  imperish- 
able. Follow  his  example,  yes,  in  that  energy  that  he  dis- 
played, which  revolutionized  the  world.  Seek  for  truth, 
as  Columbus  sought  for  it,  and  having  found  it  believe  in 
it.  Follow  it  though  the  course  be  westward  through  un- 
known seas,  and  though  your  gallant  ship  be  tossed  about 
by  the  billows  of  falsehood^  or  error.  To  succeed,  you 
must  believe  in  yourself,  and  to  believe  in  yourself  you 
must  be  true  to  your  own  instincts. 

College  days  are  over.  Commencement  is  at  hand.  The 
labors  of  the  past  are  but  the  weapons  of  the  future  years. 
Labor  is  the  key  to  success.  If  you  would  be  in  harmony 
with  this  busy  world,  you  too  must  be  busy.  If  you  would 
be  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  plan  of  creation  you  must 
labor. 

Do  this,  classmates,  and  with  minds  so  bright,  and  in- 
tellects 80  keen  there  is  no  honor  so  high  but  that  you 
may  aspire  to  it,  no  reward  so  great  but  that  you  may 
achieve  it.  Posterity  will  write  your  names  high  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  and,  in  the  annals  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  the  Columbian  Law  Class,  the  banner  class  of 
the  great  University,  will  be  its  bright  particular  star, 
fixed  in  the  zenith  of  fame  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  cul- 
tured minds  and  willing  hearts,  shining  forth  with  ever 
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increasing  brilliancy  to  light  the  footsteps  of  those  who 
wish  to  tread  the  paths  which  you  have  trodden. 

This  is  my  prophecy,  and  I  have  done.  You  are  the 
arbiters  of  your  own  destinies.  Ever  remember  that  ceas 
less  energy,  tireless  perseverance,  and  unfaltering  dili- 
gence can  never  fail.    Eemember  the  words  of  the  poet : 

**  It  is  not  money,  or  brains,  nor  is  it  fate, 
But  '  git  up  and  git '  that  make  men  great.'' 


MECHANICAL   LABORATORY. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

BY  ALBERT  WEBB  JEFFRIES. 

Fellow  Classmates,  Ladies  and  Oentlemen: 

In  the  year  1741  an  English  youth,  of  some  eighteen 
summers,  decided  upon  the  Law  as  his  profession. 
Pursuits  more  pleasant  to  him  were  reluctantly  aban- 
doned. His  attempt  at  verse  pictures  his  early  outlook 
as  anything  but  promising.    We  hear  him  singing: 

*'  Shakespeare  no  more  thy  sylvan  son, 
Nor  all  the  art  of  Addison, 
Pope's  heaven-strung  lyre,  nor  Mailer's  ease, 
Nor  Wilton's  mighty  self  must  please ; 
Instead  of  these  a  formal  band      • 
In  furs  and  caifs  around  me  stand 
With  sounds  uncouth  and  accents  dry 
That  grate  the  soul  of  harmony. 
Each  pedant  sage  unlocks  his  store 
Of  mystic  dark,  discordant  lore ; 
And  points  with  tottering  hand  the  ways 
That  lead  me  to  the  thorny  maze." 

Genius  had  crowned  that  English  youth  as  her  own  and 
Law,  the  "  jealous  mistress"  of  the  land,  became  his  first 
and  only  love.  For  thirty  years  with  mighty  ardor  and 
consecrated  efibrt  he  pursued  his  chosen  profession, 
fathomed  its  profound  depths  and  mastered  its  intricate 
subtilities.  The  jealous  mistress  was  conquered,  the  stu- 
dent was  the  victor. 

Although  a  century  has  elapsed  since  his  day  and 
time,  yet  the  people  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  worlds, 
recognizing  the  responsibilities  of  our  social  organism, 
have  for  his  memory  love  and  admiration.  The  profession 
of  the  law  delight  in  paying  tribute  to  his  greatness,  while 
we  as  students,  members  of  the  class  of  '93,  honor,  revere 
and  shall  forever  cherish  the  name  and  works  of  the 
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eminent  lawyer,  the  renowned  jurist,  the  immortal  com- 
mentator, Sir  William  Blackstone. 

During  the  brief  but  eventful  period  that  we  have 
associated  together  as  students,  a  feeling  of  good-fellow- 
ship has  sprung  up  among  us.  Similar  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions led  us  to  select  this  University  that  we  might  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  the  profession  of  which  the  learned 
English  commentator  was  master. 

We  have  been  advanced  and  profited  during  the  time 
that  the  fiduciary  relation  of  instructor  and  student  has 
existed.  But  the  day  that  "  breaks  the  tie  that  binds  "  is 
at  hand ;  hence  it  is  but  fitting  and  proper  on  this  occasion, 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  that  we  as  lawyers  renew  our 
allegiance  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  law  and 
justice:  gather  increased  inspiration  from  the  life  and 
teachings- of  the  Law's  greatest  expounder. 

What  we  have  gained  in  knowledge,  in  discipline,  in 
tenacity  of  purpose  will  only  be  appreciated  by  us  when 
on  the  morrow  we  take  our  stand  in  legal  combat  with 
some  experienced  practitioner  as  our  adversary.  Truly 
we  may  rejoice  and  be  forever  grateful  in  the  knowledge 
that  our  advantages  for  acquiring  a  legal*  education  have 
been  the  best  in  the  land.  Our  discipline  and  instruction 
have  been  in  the  care  and  guidance  of  men  who  have 
diligently  and  conscientiously  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
us  not  only  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law,  but 
those  of  integrity  and  manhood  as  well.  Their  admonit- 
ions have  been  our  shield  and  protection  from  mistakes 
t^nd  follies.  They  have  informed  us  of  the  duties  and 
trials  of  the  profession:  have  impressed  upon  us  the 
responsibilities  to  devolve  upon  us  as  members  of  the  bar, 
and  on  this  occasion  they  extend  their  heartiest  congratu- 
lations to  each  and  all,  hoping  that  we  ^^  may  live  long 
and  prosper." 

This  our  day  of  our  graduation  college  life  will  only 
be  surpassed  by  our  subsequent  participation  in  the  doings 
of  the  world. 
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Emerson  has  truly  said, "  Every  soul  is  a  celestial 
venus  to  every  other  soul."  True  it  is  that  in  this  Univer- 
sity "  no  one  liveth  unto  himself  alone."  While  the 
primary  object  of  our  coming  here  was  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  yet  we  have  been  afforded 
a  privilege  of  still  greater  importance.  By  daily  associa- 
tion and  contact  with  the  student  body  of  the  University 
we  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs.  From 
such  associations  our  characters  have  received  a  polish,  a 
moulding  and  refinement.  We  are  the  better  for  having 
been  acquainted  and  associated  together  and  should  for- 
ever be  thankful  that  we  are  members  of  the  great  cosmo- 
politan body  known  and  recognized  as  the  strong  progres- 
sive class  of  '93. 

Every  section  of  this  great  nation  as  well  as  leading 
foreign  powers  have  representatives  among  us.  The  dif- 
ferent ideas  and  customs  since  first  we  met  as  strangers 
have  been  mingled  and  interwoven,  and  now  are  parts  of 
our  several  personalities.  A  common  interest  has  welded 
together  our  differences  until  to-day  as  a  class  we  possess 
an  individuality  somewhat  peculiar  but  lasting  and  trust- 
worthy. We  have  acted  with  dignity  and  decorum,  shrink- 
ing from  nothing  deemed  right  and  proper,  always  giving 
a  fair  hearing  and  courting  a  most  rigid  examination. 

Having  learned  to  contend  for  that  which  we  deemed 
to  be  right  in  our  embryo  days  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  as 
lawyers  will  triumphantly  champion  that  policy  which 
holds  the  true  purpose  of  civil  government  to  be  not 
merely  the  prevention  of  wrong  but  the  establishment  of 
right.  Let  it  be  our  aim  not  to  punish  offenders  but  to 
confer  blessings  upon  society  by  seeing  that  justice  is 
meted  out  to  man  as  deserved.  However,  our  association 
has  brought  us  not  only  more  friends  is  in  one  sense  a  day 
of  liberty  and  freedom,  consequently  one  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness, yet  it  brings  in  its  train  sorrow  for  the  parting, 
mingled  hopes  and  fears  which  years  of  toil  alone  can 
solve. 
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Certainly  no  one  of  our  number  can  depart  from  these 
college  scenes  without  carrying  with  him  fond  and  lasting 
memories  for  his  class  and  for  alma  mater.  As  it  is 
immaterial  where  or  in  what  line  the  class  of  '93  has  been 
tested,  whither  on  the  athletic  field,  in  oratorical  or  debat- 
ing contests,  in  general  ability  or  in  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose, our  standing  has  always  and  everywhere  been 
unquestioned.  Our  interest  and  activity  in  the  affairs  of 
not  merely  a  more  impressive  interest  in  the.  welfare  of 
society,  but  it  has  broadened  and  deepened  within  us  the 
spirit  of  true  Americanism.  For  two  years  we  have  ieen 
numbered  as  delegates  to  this  great  convention.  We  have 
established  our  platform  of  action,  formulated  a  code  of 
principles  which  are  to  accompany  us  from  this  common 
source,  the  fountain-head  of  legal  lore,  to  the  respective 
districts  which  we  represent,  there  to  be  sanctioned  only 
as  the  living  exponent  demonstrates  their  worth  and  power 
by  his  individual  activity. 

The  lawyer  has  been,  is,  and  always  will  be  a  potent 
force  in  the  aflfairs  of  State  and  society.  His  variety  of 
interest  and  work  is  equaled  only  by  the  promptness  and 
unity  of  execution.  And  now,  fellow-classmates,  while 
the  duties  of  the  lawyers  are  about  to  devolve  upon  us, 
standing  as  we  do  at  the  ever  open  gateway  of  an  auspi- 
cious future,  to  which  the  twentieth  century  bids  us  wel- 
come, it  is  well  for  us  to  repeat  as  the  mantle  of  justice 
settles  upon  our  shoulders,  those  words  of  welcome  for  the 
coming  strife,  as  did  Sir  William  Blackstone  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career : 

**  Then  welcome  clients,  welcome  strife, 
Welcome  the  cares,  the  thorns  of  life. 
The  visage  wan,  the  poor  blind  sight, 
The  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  by  night. 
The  tedious  forms,  the  solemn  prate. 
The  pert  dispute,  the  dull  debate. 
The  drowsy  bench,  the  babbling  ball, — 
For  thee,  fair  Justice,  welcome  all.*' 
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COLORS.— PINK  AND  GREEN. 

Motto.— Sclentia  tenebras  lampade  dlscuit. 
BY   CHARLES   KNOX   FRIEDMAN. 

Learning  and  institutions  are  not  the  property  of  any 
one  generation.  The  thought  and  experience  of  all  pre- 
ceding ages  are  ours  to-day  but  to  enjoy,  to  protect  and  to 
strengthen,  and  when  our  part  in  life  is  played  to  trans-, 
mit  to  posterity.  We  can  but  add  our  modest  layer  to 
that  ever-ascending  pyramid,  which  unlike  the  great  piles 
of  the  Egyptians  must  remain  incomplete  until  man  shall 
be  perfect.  Upon  the  use  it  has  made  of  this  inheritance 
rests  the  success  or  failure,  the  glory  or  shame  of  any  age. 
So  must  the  honor  of  a  class,  as  such,  stand  or  fall  in 
accordance  as  it  has  used  or  misused  the  opportunities  to 
which  it  has  succeeded. 

To  pass  judgment  upon  the  Law  class  of  '93  is  not  the 
duty  of  its  historian,  but  rather  to  bring  before  you,  as  it 
were,  an  abridged  panorama  of  our  life  as  a  class ;  to  pic- 
ture a  glance  at  the  events  in  which  we  have  figured,  at 
the  qualities  we  have  displayed  and  by  which  shall  be 
determined  the  decision  of  those  who  are  to  judge  us. 
Would  that  time  and  space  allowed  the  mention  of  each 
individual  member  as  we  have  grown  to  know  him.  But 
our  history  is  far  from  a  mere  portrayal  of  individuals  or 
recital  of  incidents.  In  has  to  do  with  nobler,  more  endur- 
ing material  in  that  subjective  change  which  like  the 
march  of  progress,  though  sweeping  and  infinite,  is  yet 
unheard  and  unseen. 

The  earnest  and  untiring  endeavors  of  the  '93's  have 
carved  for  their  class  an  unbroken  record  of  advancement. 
Like  every  class  we  have  had  our  ludicrous  side,  have 
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made  mistakes  and  sowed  some  pretty  large  patches  of 
wild  oats,  but  in  the  great  overtowering  balance  in  favor 
of  moments  well  used  and  ennobling  qualities  acquired 
and  developed,  these  errors,  if  such  they  be,  are  blotted 
out. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  1, 1891,  that  Professor 
Thompson,  by  his  now  famous  *•  attention  "  called  us  to 
the  realization  of  our  class  existence.  Those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  on  that  eventful  day  to  have  a  room  for 
the  night,  had  used  the  forenoon  to  timidly  and  guardedly 
pry  about  the  law  building  to  find  out  how  the  seniors 
did  it.  How  unconcernedly  those  giants  of  learning  car- 
ried their  heads  on  their  shoulders  1  As  we  viewed  that 
grave  and  august  body  through  the  crack  in  the  swinging 
doors,  who  could  but  be  overcome  with  awe  and  rever- 
ence? We  were  as  impressed  as  the  barbarians  of  old 
when,  for  the  first  time,  they  gazed  upon  the  Roman  Sen- 
ate and  saw  in  it  an  assembly  of  kings.  Nor  did  we  real- 
ize more  than  did  those  barbarians  that  we  were  soon  to 
supplant  that  awe-inspiring  body, and  by  eradicating  what 
was  baleful,  and  promoting  what  was  best,  we  would  reach 
a  plane  which  even  they  might  do  well  to  emulate. 

Our  junior  year  was  the  one  of  farewell  to  that  vener- 
able old  building,  consecrated  by  the  lives  of  nearly  5,000 
.  alumni.  Our  senior  year  was  that  of  welcome  to  the 
splendid  and  magnificent  otructure,  more  nearly  emble- 
matic of  the  noble  dignity  it  represents.  Yet  did  the  effac- 
ing arm  of  change  spare  that  sacred  temple,  the  lecture- 
room.  Her  human  instruments  could  not  make  more 
precious  those  venerated  walls. 

Tlie  class  of  '93  has  ever  been  permeated  by  a  spirit 
of  true,  broad  Americanism.  There  is  yet  a  vast  amount 
of  prejudice  and  bigotry  in  the  world  blocking  the  way  of 
truth  and  delaying  the  reign  of  peace.  Who  is  it  can  say 
he  is  entirely  free  from  their  bonds  ?  The  Law  Class  of 
'93  may  well  find  a  source  of  pride  in  the  fact  that  no 
manifestation  of  these  almost  omnipresent  creators  of  dis- 
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cord  have  ever  been  displayed  in  its  ranks  much  less 
swayed  its  deliberations  or  moved  its  judgments.  We 
have,  too,  from  the  very  nature  of  our  work  been  instilled 
with  a  fruitful  spirit  of  equity  and  justice.  Nor  has  the 
display  of  these  qualities  been  confined  within- the  class. 
JNot  soon  will  there  die  from  the  college  memory  that 
famous  manifesto  declaring  our  intention  to  maintain  for 
the  entire  student  body  the  inviolability  of  private  con- 
tract. By  column  after  column  in  the  "Daily," President 
Griffin  had  announced  with  the  absoluteism  of  a  Lewis 
XIV,  "  I  am  the  Students'  Lecture  Association."  But  we 
were  not "  asleep  in  our  rights."  Nor  did  we  rest  our 
efforts  until  every  student  had  his  right  restored  and 
secured. 

Our  last  great  victory  over  this  autocrat  and  his  col- 
leagues is  almost  too  recent  to  be  termed  history.  What 
need  have  we  of  cold  marble  or  dumb  bronze  to  keep  our 
memory  fresh  and  dear  at  the  U.  of  M.  ?  What  fitter, 
truer,  nobler  memorial  could  we  leave  than  that  fountain 
of  pleasure,  interest  and  knowledge,  the  S.  L.  A.,  incor- 
porated 1893. 

The  political  maneuvering  of  our  class  stands  forth 
with  especial  prominence.  Had  Lord  Eldon  been  as  good 
a  prophet  as  he  was  jurist  he  would  never  have  said:  *'  A 
lawyer  hardly  can  be  both  learned  in  his  profession  and 
accomplished  in  political  science."  What  an  evolution 
since  the  days  of  the  great  chancellor!  Of  things,  to-day 
too  common  to  be  observed,  he  never  dreamed.  We 
hardly  note,  much  less  marvel,  at  the  unfaltering,  unerr- 
ing certainty  with  which  our  politicians  never  leave  the 
quiz-room  without  having  earned  a  ten,  (or  rather 
*•  knocked  an  eye  out;")  never  take  their  finger  from  a 
button-hole  until  they've  gained  a  vote.  This  proficiency 
is  tKe  fruit  of  a  development  nourished  by  practice.  Dur- 
ing our  several  interesting  campaigns  it  would  have  puz- 
zled the  unimtiated  to  have  guessed  whether  we  were  in 
training  for  political  wire-pulling  or  legal  gymnastics. 
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At  both  class  elections  Ihe  most  aggressive  man  for 
the  presidency  was  the  candidate  of  a  strong  inter-state 
•combination.  The  second  man  was  put  forward  by  an 
opposing  quasi-combination,  and  the  last  was  an  inde- 
pendent Whose  hopes  rested  on  the  success  of  the  first  two 
in  destroying  each  other. 

The  marshalling  and  campaigning  of  the  junior  year 
was  in  the  endeavors  to  form  a  wiiming  combination. 
Michigan  and  Trans-Mississippi,  the  two  strongest  bodies, 
were  infusible.  Ohio  and  Indiana  united  and  held  the 
key  to  the  situation.  They  saw  fit  to  unlock  the  treasures 
to  Trans  Mississippi,  and  in  one  short  hour  McCaughey, 
of  California,  for  president,  and  the  entire  slate  of  the 
triple  alliance  was  elected. 

A  more  earnest  and  interesting  campaign,  at  our 
senior  election,  commensurate  with  our  advancement  in 
ideals  and  practice  was  confidently  expected  by  many. 
They  were  not  disappointed.  The  rumblings  of  that 
memorable  conflict  were  heard  even  ere  we  had  closed 
our  junior  year.  Even  our  importance  as  seniors  was  for 
a  time  lost  sight  of  amid  the  engrossing  preparation  for 
the  approaching  combat. 

Michigan,  Illinois,  and  the  one-year  men  combined 
and  supported  F.  G.  Campbell,  of  Michigan.  The  Triple 
Alliance  of  the  year  before,  considerably  weakened,  put 
forward  Jas.  E.  Baird,  of  Ohio.  A.  W.  Jeff'ries,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  the  independent  candidate.  It  was  a  battle 
of  giants.  For  nearly  two  months  whatever  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  appeals  of  ardent  friends,  the  oratory 
and  argument  of  zealous  supporters,  and  the  scheming  and 
labors  of  patient  leaders  was  not  left  undone. 

The  bright  flashing  of  eloquence  and  stubborn  contest 
of  ballots  lasted  for  five  stormy  meetings.  A  close  light 
for  ten  ballots  between  Baird  and  Campbell  ended  in  the 
withdrawal  of  Campbell  and  the  election  of  Jeff^ries  on 
the  eleventh  ballot.  It  required  fourteen  ballots  for 
Johnson  to  defeat  Troy  and  McMahon  for  valedictorian. 
Every  position  was  as  ardently  contested. 
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Besides  the  officers  prescribed  by  our  constitution,  the 
class  has  conferred  one  other  by  a  sort  of  common  law 
usage. 

Owing  to  its  peculiarly  exalted  station  the  office  has 
never  been  named.  The  holder  of  this  nameless,  unname- 
able  office  was  the  most  widely  celebrated  of  our  illustrious 
class.  None  other  was  so  universally  favored,  so  fre- 
quently sought  for,  so  tumultuously  hailed  and  applauded. 
He  was  called  upon  to  settle  any  and  all  questions,  and 
may  have  fitly  been  titled,  "  Class  Oracle."  The  duties  of 
the  office  involved  such  unique  obligations,  requiring  such 
unusual  and  peculiar  personal  gifts,  that  few  could  reach 
it,  and  none  by  the  ballot.  Three  were  dignfied  by  the 
exalted  station  during  our  junior  year.  The  robe  of  honor 
fell  first  upon  the  Spartan  shoulders  of  the  hero,  Turnip- 
seed.  Soon,  however,  the  glory  was  transferred  amid  long 
and  lusty  enthusiasm  to  '^Whiskers."  When  the  year 
closed  Bordeaux  was  playing  this  leading  part  with  great 
success.  During  the  senior  year  these  duties  were  ful- 
filled by  one  born  for  the  task.  For  the  past  nine  months 
the  crown  and  scepter  of  this  unrivaled  throne  have  been 
.retained  uninterrupted  and  undisputed  in  the  royal  pos- 
session of  the  high  and  mighty  Harms. 

The  elements  composing  our  large  class  portray  nearly 
every  phase  of  human  nature.  We  can  point  from  our 
Humphrey,  who  remembers  twice  as  much  as  he  has  ever 
seen,  read  and  heard,  to  Crawford,  who  forgets  that  he 
can't  be  both  Frank  and  B.  B.  at  the  same  time ;  from 
Hegner,  who  carries  the  solution  to  all  national  problems, 
foreign  and  domestic,  in  his  vest  pocket,  to  Phillips,  who 
is  still  uncertain  as  to  th<3  way  New  York  went  at  the  last 
election;  from  Walsh,  who  will  assay  any  question  though 
it  arise  beyond  the  range  of  the  Lick  telescope,  or  below 
the  stratas  searched  by  the  geologists,  to  Brown,  who  never 
saw  a  railroad  before  he  started  for  the  U.  of  M.;  from 
Gorden,  who  spends  his  time  in  study  and  his  money  in 
books,  to  Lewis,  who  spent  both  his  time  and  money  in 
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Ypsi.  The  part  we  played  in  the  reception  of  the  State 
legislature  last  March  was  never  surpassed  in  that  grand 
old  hall.  By  one  united,  magnificent  effort  we  raised  the 
standard  of  college  music.  Yet  we  yielded  somewhat  on 
that  occasion  to  our  youthful  juniors,  who  were  making 
their  debut,  and  who  won  fame  (such  as  it  was)  as  the 
"  flour  "  of  the  occasion. 

We  are  exceedingly  grateful  as  a  class  for  having  been 
blessed  as  have  only  eight  other  classes  of  our  department, 
by  being  legally  seized  of  two  deeply  respected  sisters-in- 
law.  To  their  calming  and  refining  influence  is  no  doubt 
largely  due  our  exceptional  deportment.  And  in  this 
regard  our  parting  sympathy  is  with  those  about  to  take 
our  place.  No  doubt  the  stormy,  boisterous  character  of 
the  '94's  is  attributable  among  other  things  to  the  lack  in 
their  composition  of  what  Milton  has  so  fitly  termed : 
** — fairest  of  creation !    Last  and  best  of  all  God's  works ! " 

On  the  whole,  Providence  has  piloted  us  through  a 
safe  and  successful  class  journey.  Yet  we  hav6  one  dark 
and  mournful  day  to  record.  It  was  that  on  which  death 
took  from  our  ranks  our  beloved  comrade  and  fellow-stu- 
dent, Lee  Tucker.  Gloomy,  indeed,  are  the  sad  memories 
of  that  day,  abated  however,  by  the  cheering  hopeful 

truth: 

*'  There  is  no  death — the  thing  that  we  call  death 

Is  but  another,  sadder  name  for  life." 
The  annual  celebration  of  Washington's  birthday,  the 
galaday  of  the  law  department,  lost  none  of  its  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  at  our  hands.  How  vivid  still  that  memorable 
march  in  the  junior  year,  the  noisy  splashing  through  six 
inches  of  slush  and  snow,  horns  tooting,  colors  and  ban- 
ners waving,  the  joining  of  voices  in  one  grand  sjiout  of 
welcome  to  the  then  Ex-President  and  present  President 
of  our  nation.  Then  the  endeavor  of  the  senior  lits  to  rob 
us  of  our  post  of  honor,  and  the  indignant  sweeping  rush 
with  which  we  helped  them  to  the  rear.  A  year  later  we 
again  cowed  the  lits.    Envious  of  our  position  in  the  body 
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of  the  hall  they  showered  upon  us  a  fusilade  of  beans,  rub- 
bers, and  the  wads  of  ponies  with  which  they  are  invaria- 
bly armed.  A  squad  of  sturdy  '93's  were  quickly  dis- 
patched to  the  gallery.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  that 
motley  mob  of  incipient  anarchists  awed,  quieted  and  sub- 
dued were  meek  as  co-eds. 

Once,  at  least,  we  saved  the  lits  from  internal  strife. 
It  was  when  the  freshmen  and  sophomores  tried  to  work 
life  into  their  class  tigers  by  loafing  around  a  geological 
specimen  that  adorned  the  campus  and  tried  to  keep 
each  other  from  getting  on  the  rock  and  crowing.  About  five 
or  six  nights  had  already  been  spent  in  this  eifeminate  war- 
fare when  the  nonsense  was  stopped  one  night  by  a  small 
but  representative  body  of  laws,  who  overpowered  both  the 
sham  forces,  captured  the  stone  of  contention,  wheeled  it 
to  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  Law  Building,  gave  it  a  coat 
of  coal  tar,  where  it  was  carefully  and  reverently  buried. 

We  have  been  the  athletes  of  the  University.  On 
the  'Varsity  teams,  both  foot  and  baseball  we  have  fur- 
nished an  exceptional  number  of  men.  The  spring  of 
1892  was  rife  with  the  clash  of  contest  between  class 
teams.  The  end  of  May  found  the  '94  lits  high  on  the 
pedestal  of  glory,  while  strewn  at  their  feet  was  an 
unbroken  series  of  success.  They  had  met  every  team 
but  our  own,  and  each  time  had  the  proud  bird  of  victory 
perched  on  their  ensign.  Their  minds  were  filled  with 
visions  of  the  championship  banner.  Flaunting  their 
laurels  on  high  they  eagerly  sought  the  decisive  contest. 
It  proved  a  Waterloo  and  our  boys  a  whole  team  of  Well- 
ington's. The  proud  banner  was  snatched  from  their 
covetous  reach  by  mightier  hands,  while  they  heard  in  the 
triumphant  peal  after  pealof '*Boom-er-lacker,  Boom-er- 
lacker,"  the  drum  beat  of  Iheir  doom. 

'' History  repeats  itself 'Ms  all  I  need  to  add  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  season  just  closed.  Battles  won  made 
future  successes  easier,  and  the  hard  won  contest  of  '92 
was  changed  in  '93  to  the  simple  walk  away. 
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By  far  the  most  precious  and  commendable  advance- 
jnentof  our  class  has  been  the  spirit  of  a  conscientious 
and  incessant  search  for  knowledge.  Emerson  says,  "  He 
is  great  who  inhabits  a  higher  sphere  of  thought  into  which 
men  rise  with  labor  and  difficulty,"  and  that  the  historian 
of  '93  does  not  draw  comparisons  and  apply  conclusions  is 
merely  because  he  heeds  the  advice  of  the  wise  man  who 
said,  "Let  another  man  praise  thee  and  not  thine  own 
mouth." 

Nowhere  on  the  campus  as  on  its  northw^est  corner  did 
the  divine  Minerva  find  such  sincere  disciples,  nowhere 
did  the  searchers  for  wisdom  climb  to  more  commanding 
heifrhts.  The  room  of  every  student  of  law  has  a  window 
towards  the  rising  sun  that  the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn 
may  fall  upon  the  open  book  from  which  he  eagerly 
quafl's  the  deep,  enriching  draughts  of  ancient  lore  ;  nor  is 
his  lamp  extinguished  until  by  th^  light  of  the  self-same 
rays^that  have  welcomed  the  new-born  day,  he  has  mas- 
tered the  last  citation  in  the  last  lecture. 

When  we  enlisted  on  the  campaign  about  tt)  close,  we 
mustered  about  324  men,  and  opened  with  a  vigorous  and 
victorious  march  through  the  jungles  of  Blackstone.  At 
the  opening  of  the  senior  year  we  found  that  68  of  our 
gallant  band  were  either  missing,  captured  by  the  Federal 
offices,  or  declared  disqualified  by  commander  in  chief 
Knowlton.  But'  the  ranks  were  filled  by  raw  recruits,  vol- 
unteer senioreltes,  and  we  ^ut^cessfully  stormed  the  strong- 
holds of  Federal  jurisprudence,  criminal  and  constitu 
tional  law  319  strong.  We  are  gathered  toirether  from  30 
States  and  Territories,  and  five  foreign  countries.  We 
represent  14  nationalities. 

Meeting  each  day  as  a  class,  united  by  common  aims 
and  like  hopes,  laboring  shr^ulder  to  shoulder  with 
stoic  fortitude,  mastering  link  by  link  the  noblest  of 
professions,  "  The  golden  chain  that  binds  the  universe  to 
the  throne  of  God,"  we  have  gradually  become  bound 
logether  by  a  sentiment  deep  and  imperishable.     Call  it 
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class  feeling  if  you  will ;  at  first  a  thin  confused  nebula,  it 
has  been  moulded  and  hardened  into  permanency  and 
harmony  until  to  day  we  feel  in  it  an  undying  relation 
which  shall  bind  us  by  an  eternal  law,  no  matter  how  far 
or  in  what  direction  we  are  from  the  central  force,  this 
center  of  gravitation,  as  it  were,  our  beloved  alma  mater. 
In  the  language  of  the  venerable  Lord  of  the  Library, 
"  Its  time  to  close."  Yet  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  the 
history  of  the  law  class  of  '93  is  finished.  It  is  but  begun. 
May  its  course  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  lie  through  suc- 
cessive spheres,  each  outshining  the  last  in  worth  and 
splendor.  Let  us  forward,  ever  forward,  glorying,  not  in 
the  fact  that  we  never  stumble,  but  that  when  we  fall  it 
is  forward,  and  that  we  rise  from  every  fall. 


Court  House. 
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CLASS  POEM 

BY  CHARLES  EDWARD  DBDRICK. 
To  the  Senior  Law  Class. 

There  is  no  height  ambition's  soul  desires, 

Though  pinnacled  in  glory  be  its  goal, 
No  place  that  glory's  laurels  bright  inspires 

That  is  above  true  earnestness  of  soul. 
Genius  is  the  sign-board  to  life's  pathway, 

Mere  circumstance  can  ne'er  alone  control ; 
Grenius  then  directing  from  the  play 

Follow  with  enticing  steps  her  role. 

The  pathway  to  reward  is  ever  upward, 

You  may  with  many  difficulties  meet. 
But  he  who  is  by  purpose  nobly  stirred 

Will  ever  deem  its  roughest  passes  sweet. 
What  tho'  the  rifted  mountain  rises  o'er  you, 

And  broken,  rugged  rocks  are  at  your  feet. 
Remember,  smoother  paths  there  lie  before  you, 

And  nearer  waits  your  goddess  you  to  greet. 

Dark  may  be  the  valleys  at  the  starting, 

Wild  and  deep  the  rivers  to  cross  o'er — 
Look  beyond  the  present  when  embarking, 

The  sun  is  shining  on  the  other  shore. 
Drear  and  lone  the  corridors  of  learning, 

Dark  and  dank  as  never  trod  before — 
At  the  other  end  the  lamp  of  fame  is  burning 

With  lustre  even  brighter  than  of  yore. 

Many  men  have  won  their  soul's  ambition. 

And  admiration  sang  her  sweetest  praise. 
Purpose  was  their  ladder  to  position — 

Attainment  his  advancements  cycles  stays ; 
But  upward  lights  the  path  to  other  ages, 

And  shows  the  world's  blind  eyes  yet  brighter  days, 
The  future,  not  the  past,  holds  fairest  pages. 

Your  names,  my  brothers,  should  those  sheets  emblaze ! 
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The  present  is  the  greatest  yet  of  ages. 

Fame's  pinnacles  are  highest  that  we  see, 
History's  hand  in  honor  writes  the  pages 

How  Columhus  broke  the  bondage  of  the  sea. 
Behind  us  is  the  past  with  wisdom  hoary, 

Above  the  stars  and  stripes  are  floating  free, 
Make  the  future  pulsate  proudly  with  one  story. 

The  greatest  class  of  all  was  '93. 


And  now*  farewell. 
As  he  who  after  many  years  returns 

To  view  the  spot  his  careless  boyhood  knew, 
Seeing  the  ivy  where  the  roses  grew. 
Seeing  the  moulded  walls,  the  tumbled  urns ; 

May  those  return,  and  pluck  one  fragrant  flower 

From  recollection's  ruin, 
Recalling  unto  thee  our  parting  hour. 
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VALEDICTORY 

BY  MILTON  JOHNSON. 

Classmates:— It  is  not  from  chance,  not  for  honor,  not 
for  love  of  gain,  that  the  class  of  '93  has  met  here  to-day. 
It  is  time,  the  common  arbiter,  that  has  summoned  us. 
Time,  the  unveiler  of  every  covered  thought,  the  library 
of  knowledge,  the  test  of  truth  and  love,  has  called  this 
class  together  for  a  last  farewell.  Time,  resistless,  tireless, 
presses  on  and  forever  on,  heedless  whether  civilization 
advances  or  declines.  On  it  goes  in  its  sweep  across  the 
universe,  bringing  here  hopes  and  distinction,  there  disap- 
pointment and  fall.  Science,  philosophy,  religion,  nothing 
can  stay  the  great  pendulum  as  it  swings  back  and  forth 
measuring  out  the  brief  hours  of  man's  life. 

Classmates,  if  we  could  count  time  by  thoughts  and 
feelings,  by  victorious  achievements,  it  would  seem  longer 
than  two  years  since  we  gathered  in  these  halls.  Gathered 
from  places  widely  separated,  gathered  from  homes  hal- 
lowed by  a  father's  counsel  and  a  mother's  prayer,  but  life 
is  a  panorama  and  its  scenes  are  ever  shifting. 

If  human  history  teaches  anything,  it  is  that  the  races 
are  making  rapid  progress  in  justice,  thought,  and  every 
art  of  peace  despite  the  complaints  of  the  apostles  of  dis- 
content, and  we  have  a  better  government  and  more 
humanity  to-day  than  ever  before.  The  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  has  no  place  here.  There  is  no  knight 
meeting  knight  clothed  in  protecting  steel,  but  all  have 
given  place  to  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  Upon 
every  hand  the  good  Samaritan  walks  about  doing  good. 
Let  an  Ireland  be  famishing  and  thousands  respond  with 
aid.  Let  a  great  calamity  befall  the  Russian  peasants  and 
ship  loads  are  sent  to  their  relief.    The  patrons  of  the  red 
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cross  are  binding  the  soldiers'  wounds  and  the  noble 
missionary  has  taken  the  story  of  salvation  to  the  heathen 
lands. 

All  along  down  the  ages  we  have  seen  the  impress  of 
liberated  minds.  Man  in  former  ages  was  often  doubtful 
of  his  position;  he  looked  upon  his  development  with 
suspicion.  Nations  in  one  day  reared  a  mob  which  in 
another  day  reveled  around  their  funeral  pile. 

Light  has  scattered  darkness,  time  has  dispelled  the 
error  and  with  faith  in  humanity  with  an  emancipated 
conscience  which  has  brought  the  spirit  of  noble  living, 
man  has  made  life's  pathway  glad.  The  arc  of  the  cove- 
nant is  upon  every  hill  top  in  the  living  present  and  we 
can  feel  the  tramp  of  mighty  nations  keeping  step  to 
music  sweeter  and  more  inspiring  than  a  marseillaise, 
more  patriotic  than  a  *'  My  country  'tis  of  thee."  It  is 
the  music  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  marching  on  to  the 
city  of  God. 

To  what  is  this  development  due  and  what  is  the 
origin  of  this  human  progress  ?  Has  it  been  due  to  science  ? 
Has  it  been  due  lo  philosophy?  As  we  read  the  works  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  we  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  a 
great  intellect  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Bacon,  whose 
passing  and. splendid  ambition  it  was  to  know  all  knowl- 
edge died  the  death  of  a  martyr  when  his  work  was 
incomplete.  No,  it  is  not  to  any  of  these  that  this  progress 
has  been  due.  It  has  been  due  to  the  solid  faith  of  the 
people  in  the  relationship  of  humanity  to  divinity  ;  to  the 
increasing  hold  which  each  age  has  taken  upon  the  world 
to  lift  it  above  the  preceding;  to  the  spirit  of  praise 
throughout  the  world  all  athrob  with  life  and  love.  Blot 
out  of  the  world  this  gentle  sympathy,  this  loving  trust  in 
man,  and  what  remains  would  be  too  meagre. 

The  development  of  the  affections  is  the  guiding 
figure  of  our  hope.  The  strongest  force  for  human  action 
is  heart  power.  Every  example  worthy  of  our  emulation 
is  the  result  of  this  power  of  the  heart.    Reason  and  logic 
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have  been  wrong  in  their  calculations  more  than  they 
have  been  right.  Turn  to  "history  and  behold  what  has 
been  done  under  that  commonly  accepted  principle  that 
the  law  is  the  perfection  of  human  reason.  The  tyrant 
crimes  have  been  perpetrated  under  its  sanction.  It  was 
a  judicial  tribunal  carrying  out  its  decree  which  enriched 
the  seven  hills  with  the  blood  of  martyrs.  It  was  a  judi- 
cial tribunal  surrounded  by  the  forms  of  English  law  that 
sent  Sir  Thomas  More  to  the  block  and  kindled  the  fires 
of  persecution.  It  was  a  judicial  tribunal  in  our  country, 
surrounded  by  the  forms  of  law  in  the  United  States,  that 
burned  witches  at  the  stake  and  upheld  the  stamp  act 
while  it  admonished  the  people  to  pay.  But  this  heart 
power  was  never  wrong.  It  is  that  power  which  finds 
expression  in  painting  and  sculpture.  It  stirs  within  us  a 
love  for  beauty.  It  is  that  part  of  men  that  stands  the 
wear  of  life.  It  nailed  the  theses  to  the  door  of  the  church 
at  Wittenburg.  It  inspired  John  Bunyan  and  Herbert 
Spencer  and  made  their  names  immortal.  It  inspired  the 
tongue  of  Patrick  Henry  and  brought  the  Puritan  fathers 
to  our  shores,  and  it  is  to-day  bringing  the  whole  world 
into  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  most  highly  developed 
intellect  without  a  heart  earnestly  seeking  for  the  devel- 
opment of  humanity  will  in  the  end  fail  of  success. 
Aff'ection  is  the  most  manly  virtue  in  all  the  world.  It  is 
the  beacon  light.  Many  a  man  has  stood  by  his  convic- 
tions in  the  face  of  persecutions  and  met  death  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  good  of  his  fellows.  Pym  denounced 
his  king  and  upheld  the  people.  Otis  branded  George  III 
a  robber.  This  affectio^i  has  sustained  the  Declaration  of  • 
Independence  and  given  millions  of  dollars  for  the  poor. 
Manifested  in  gratitude  and  friendship  it  is  the  priceless 
blessing  of  mankind.  Manifested  in  love  for  kindred  it 
joins  the  children  to  their  parents  and  thus  completes  the 
family,  the  foundation  of  the  State. 

But  to  us  its  most  valuable  application  is  in  the  for- 
mation of  personal  character,  the  best  thing  we  meet  with 
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in  all  experiences,  that  which  to  lose  is  to  lose  all,  that 
which  to  gain  is  to  gain  all.  How  paltry  are  the  traits  of 
patriotism  and  the  purpose  of  statesmanship  when  com- 
pared with  this  personal  character.  This  attribute  of  per- 
sonal character  is  greater  than  that  of  official  distinction 
or  scientific  power.  Character  gives  utterances  to  the 
woras  of  the  stammering  tongue  while  lack  of  it  makes 
the  most  glorious  appeal  of  no  eflFect.  Chatam's  ascen- 
dency over  the  minds  of  his  counjtrymen  was  due  more  to 
political  integrity  than  to  rhetoric.  It  is  not  Washington 
the  Federalist,  the  aristocrat,  to  whom  the  nation  pays 
annual  tribute,  but  to  Washington,  the  man,  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  his  country  aod  the  steady  adherent  to  the 
holy  cause  of  liberty.  No  more  lofty  tribute  can  be  paid 
to  any  one  than  to  say  of  him  as  was  said  of  Lincoln,  for 
his  lofty  manhood  and  inspiring  determination  to  do  the 
right  in  all  things,  that  he  lived  a  man. 

Classmates,  in  future  years  your  minds  will  turn  often 
to  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years.  Upon  some  scenes 
it  will  fondly  linger.  Many  have  been  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship formed ;  ties  which  cannot  be  broken  by  years  or  dis- 
tance. We  often  in  the  class  have  known  the  gentle  sym- 
pathy and  help  of  others.  Soon  we  shall  go  hence  with 
the  benediction  of  this  great  university  upon  us.  To-day 
we  are  students  but  to-morrow  we  are  upon  the  stage  of 
human  action.  Study  the  needs  of  your  community  in 
which  you  live.  Remember  the  lawyers  are  the  safe- 
guard of  the  republic.  They  are  as  watchmen  upon  the 
towers  to  give  the  alarm  of  pending  danger  and  avert  its 
force  if  possible.  We  know  not  what  the  future  may  have 
in  store  for  us.  No  hand  can  raise  the  veil.  No  searching 
eye  can  cite  to  each  his  future.  Then  let  us  contemplate 
still  the  brevity  and  uncertainty  of  human  life  and  convert 
the  flying  hours  into  toil  of  heart  and  brain.  Remember- 
ing this,  that  we  are  trusting  and  toiling  on,  we  cannot  say 
farewell,  no,  it  is  an  unfitting  word  for  be  we  in  after  days 
on  fields  where  brave  men  died,  in  halls  where  wrongs 
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were  righted,  each  year  will  draw  us  nearer,  and  finally 
from  heart  to  heart,  from  raind  to  mind,  from  soul  to  soul, 
o'er  all  the  world  the  electric  thrill  will  make  us  one. 
Classmates  of  ninety-three,  God  speed. 


NEWBERRY   HALL. 
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CLASS-DAY  EXERCISES. 


Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

BY  HAOLEY   BALDWIN. 
Fellow  Classmates: 

We  are  met  to-day  to  celebrate  the  close  of  an  import- 
ant epoch  in  our  lives.  P'our  shori:  years  ago,  at  the 
behest  of  a  kind  fate,  we  assembled  for  the  first  time 
amid  these  scene?,  then  new,  now  so  dear  to  us  all.  The 
interval  has  been  crowded  with  rare  opportunities  which 
we  begin  fully  to  appreciate  only  now  as  we  bid  them  a 
lingering,  fond  farewell.  The  college  days  of  '93  have 
passed  over  into  the  realm  of  happy  memories.  Within  a 
few  brief  hours  we  shall  have  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge from  our  present  relations  to  the  University,  and 
shall  scatter  again  whence  we  came.  We  have  laid  a 
broad  and  firm  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  great  and 
serious  business  of  life,  and  as  we  depart  we  have  smiling 
down  upon  us  the  blessings  of  our  alma  mater.  Gathered, 
as  we  are,  from  near  and  from  far,  some  of  us,  possibly, 
shall  never  return,  many  of  us  but  rarely. 

Naturally,then,  we  pause  in  our  ambitious  plannings  for 
the  future,  and  throw  a  backward  glance  along  the  course 
we  now  finish.  We  have  much  to  rejoice  over  and  little 
to  regret.  In  these  days  of  large  numbers  and  many 
diversified  lines  of  college  work,  where  the  tendency  is  to 
blot  out  class  distinctions,  we  have  hung  together  with  a 
tenacity  of  spirit  that  has  made  us  conspicuous  among  our 
fellow-students. 
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In  all  those  phases  of  college  life  which  tend  to  invest 
it  with  that  charm  peculiar  to  itself,  in  athletics,  and  in 
social  and  intellectual  recreation,  '93  has  participated 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  has  made  her  career  happy  and 
brilliant,  and  which  has  kindled  in  the  heart  of  every 
member  a  warmth  of  feeling  for  class  and  college  which 
must  enter  into  the  permanent  sentiment  of  days  to  come, 
even  as  it  has  entwined  our  sympathies  here. 

I  would  perhaps  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
refer  with  pride  to  that  handsome  pennant  that  has  for. 
three  years  so  proudly  borne  the  name  of  '93  alone.  The 
achievements  of  the  class  foot-ball  team  stand  for  more 
than  the  victorious  efforts  of  eleven  men.  These  efforts 
were  but  the  active  expression  of  that  spirit  of  hope,  cour- 
age and  determint^tion  which  pervades  the  entire  class, 
which  has  characterized  all  its  undertakings,  and  which 
carried  into  the  sterner  pursuits  of  life,  will  insure  sim- 
ilar success  there. 

Not  in  vapity  do  we  recall  the  part  we  have  played  in 
college  affairs,  but  rather  on  this  day  of  new  beginnings, 
that  in  reflecting  upon  the  past  we  may  gather  new  inspi- 
ration and  strengthen  within  us  the  hope  and  purpose  to 
become  men  and  women  of  influence,  ready  and  able  to 
cope  wisely  with  the  larger  duties  of  American  citizen- 
ship soon  to  be  thrust  upon  us,  not  to  follow  the  people, 
but  rather  to  guide  them  along  the  paths  of  public  safety. 

We  have  for  four  years  sat  at  the  feet  of  men  of  learn- 
ing and  fame.  In  mingling  with  our  fellows  we  have  been 
subjected  to  the  cultivating  influences  of  a  community 
representative  of  the  best  people  of  the  land.  Surely  we 
cannot  have  failed  to  catch  the  broad  and  liberal  spirit  of 
this  great  institution. 

Stifling,  then,  as  best  we  may,  those  keen  regrets  of 
parting  which  must  needs  come  at  this  time,  we  do  well 
to  greet  the  future  with  a  smile.  While  we  may  not  for- 
get that  trials  and  perhaps  defeat  may  come  to  the  most 
favored  of  us,  yet  assuredly  there  awaits  a  successful  ca- 
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reer  for  each  of  us  willing  to  pay  the  reasonable  price  for 
it,  in  industry  and  perseverance.  Even  now,  echoing  up 
and  down  the  land,  reflecting  just  honor  upon  our  alma 
mater,  we  may  hear  of  the  fame  of  men  and  women  who 
once  stood  where,  and  as  we  stand  to  day.  What  they 
have  done,  we  must  do  and  more.  However  loyally  we 
may  have  performed  the  duties  which  our  college  has  set 
before  us  hitherto,  we  yet  owe  her  a  mighty  debt.  She 
has  held  to  our  lips  a  cup  overflowing  with  a  precious 
wine,  she  has  equipped  us  with  a  good  armor  to  fight  the 
battles  of  life,  and  now  with  uplifted  finger,  she  points  to 
new  duties  and  asks  us,  her  only  recompense,  that  we  per- 
form them  well.  Over  and  above  all  the  wealth  of  fact 
we  may  have  grasped,  whatever  be  its  commercial  value, 
our  richest  dower  from  the  University  is  a  broad  and  deep 
conception  touching  the  meaning  of  life  itself,  from  which 
springs  the  inspiration  to  live  close  to  lofty  ideals,  the 
essential  purpose  to  perform  with  the  truest  efflcie'ncy  our 
part  in  life.  Without  this,  the  sweetest  success  eludes,  with 
it,  we  may  with  confidence  go  forth  to  meet  the  issues  of 
the  future. 
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CLASS  ORATION 

''I  AM  AN  AMERICAN  CITIZEN" 

BY  SHERMAN  C.    8PITZER. 

We  have  assembled  here  this  morning  in  accordance 
with  annual  custom.  Probably  the  thought  which  is 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  each  and  all  is  the  severance 
of  those  ties  which  have  so  long  united  us  as  classmates 
and  fellow-students.  A  feeling  akin  to  that  of  patriotism 
has  been  awakened  in  us  by  the  varying  scenes  of  univer- 
sity life.  But  a  few  short  hours  intervene  ere  we  bid 
adieu  to  college  friendships  and  associations.  Soon  burst- 
ing all  ties  of  union  save  those  of  memory  and  of  friend- 
ship, we  must  go  forth  into  the  world  of  work  to  share  its 
privileges  and  assume  its  responsibilities.  And  in  all  the 
walks  of  life  wherever  the  Future  shall  find  us,  there  are 
no  duties  more  important,  no  opportunities  more  inviting 
than  those  of  American  citizenship. 

The  proudest  utterance  of  the  ancient  was  his  decla- 
ration of  Roman  citizenship.  And  Paul  in  Jerusalem,  was 
saved  from  the  furj^  of  the  mob  when  he  said :  •^  I  am  a 
Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
country!''  This  ancient  boast,  translated  from  the  Latin 
and  the  Hebrew,  is  intensified  in  the  modern  declaration: 
"  I  am  an  American — a  citizen  of  no  mean  country  !" 

American  citizenship  is  at  once  an  inheritance  and  a 
legacy.  The  inherent  right  of  every  native  American,  it 
is  also  the  gift  of  this  government  to  the  eligible  foreigner. 
The  fusion  of  European  races  on  our  soil,  slow  perfecting 
through  a  century,  has  produced  the  American  of  to-day. 
The  Puritan  has  joined  with  the  Cavalier,  the  Huguenot 
with  the  Hollander,  the  German  with  the  Swede;  and  all 
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have  united  to  form  the  Anglo-Saxon-American  ;~the 
finest  racial  type  since  the  dawn  of  civilization. 

As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  we  need  foreign  ele- 
ments to  strengthen  our  national  character.  But  a  most 
alarming  tendency  of  later  immigration  is  its  changed 
character.  The  greater  races  are  giving  way  to  the  lesser ; 
and  with  the  lowering  in  the  quality,  has  also  come  a 
vast  increase  in  the  numbers.  During  the  last  decade 
there  landed  upon  our  shores  a  concourse  of  immigrants 
greater  than  the  total  population  of  eleven  of  our  Western 
States. 

America  is  truly  "another  name  for  opportunity." 
Her  territory  broad  enough,  her  people  generous  enough, 
she  ever  stands  ready  to  welcome  and  adopt  all  foreigners 
of  honest  faith  and  fair  intelligence.  But  never  will  she 
have  sufficient  breadth  or  generosity  to  permit  within  her 
borders  the  existence  of  a  Little  Germany,  with  her  Sab- 
bath of  beer  and  debauchery;  a  Little  Italy,  with  her 
treachery  and  her  papal  dominion;  a  Little  Ireland,  with 
her  paupers  and  her  secret  societies ;  no,  not  even  the  over- 
bearing aristocracy  of  a  Little  England.  Russian  lawless- 
ness is  not  for  us  to  contend  with;  questions  concerning 
Bismarck  belong  to  Germany;  those  of  Irish  land-tenure 
are  the  heritage  of  Great  Britain.  Never  should  they  be 
engrafted  on  American  politics. 

To  stop  foreign  immigration  entirely  is  not  only  unwise 
and  impolitic,  but  it  would  prove  disastrous  to  our  own  best 
interests;  yet  to  restrict  it  to  its  proper  limits  is  not  only 
wise,  but  absolutely  nece^ssary  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
free  institutions  and  the  preservation  of  our  national  char- 
acter. 

But  while  foreign  immigration  continues,  it  is  a 
national  command  to  all  foreigners:  "  Ye  must  be  born 
again."  The  object  of  our  Naturalization  Process  in  its 
operation,  like  the  aim  at  its  origin,  must  ever  be:  the 
conversion  of  foreign  subjects  into  loyal  American  citizens. 
But  does  it  accomplish  its  purpose?    Consider  its  rapidity, 
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its  informality,  its  results!  Five  years  is  required  for 
admission  to  citizenship,  yet  in  fifteen  out  of  forty-four 
States,  six  months  is  deemed  a  sufficient  qualification 
for  suffrage.  Not  long  ago  in  New  York  city  one  judge 
turned  out  800  voters  in  a  single  day;  and  at  a  recent 
election  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  record  made  was 
another  voter  with  every  passing  minute. 

Citizenship  and  suffrage  are  sacred  trusts,  and  they 
ought  to  be  conferred  impressively  and  carefully.  A 
man's  oath  to  support  a  constitution  which  he  can  neither 
read  nor  understand  is  a  useless  safeguard  in  our  political 
system.  There  is  a  vital  need  for  more  uniform  legislation 
commanding  a  longer  preliminary  residence,  and  enforc- 
ing against  judicial  officers  heavier  penalties  for  violation 
of  the  law. 

' '  ^  As  the  foreigner  enters  New  York  harbor,  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  object  that  greets  his  vision  is  Bartholdi's 
collossal  statue  of  Liberty.  Holding  in  one  hand  the 
Book  of  Justice,  and  in  the  other  the  Torch  of  Freedom* 
the  Goddess  conveys  to  him  in  no  uncertain  language  those 
fundamental  ideas  which  are  to  transform  him  from  the 
foreigner  to  the  American, from  the  subject  to  the  citizen. 
Liberty  restrained  by  Law,  Justice  enlarged  by  Freedom, 
the  massive  pillars  of  Constitutional  Liberty  firmly  secured 
on  the  living  rock  of  Human  Rights, — these,  the  character- 
istics of  our  government,  are  found  united  and  crystalized 
in  the  idea  of  our  conception  of  American  citizenship. 

The  efficiency  and  quality,  the  force  and  virtue,  o 
every  government  depends  upon  its  rulers.  There  is  serf- 
dom under  the  Czar  of  Russia,  mihtary  discipline  under 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  but  in  the  United  States  there 
is  liberty  and  equality:  there  is  citizenship.  Ours  is  a 
government  guided  by  the  Supreme  Power  of  the  people. 
The  citizen  is  king.  Therefore  we  need  thinking  for 
citizenship,  study  for  citizenship,  training  for  citizenship. 
And  that  training  should  in  every  respect  be  American. 
Distinctly  American  ought  to  be  the  tone  of  our  schools 
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and  colleges ;  of  our  newspapers,  our  literature,  our  citi- 
zenship. Too  often  does  the  American  youth  study  the 
history  and  institutions  of  foreign  countries  at  the  expense 
of  his  own.  Too  often  does  the  American  girl  idly  swing- 
ing in  her  hammock,  shed  tears  over  the  hardships  of  a 
laborer  as  depicted  by  a  French  or  Russian  novelist,  with- 
out appreciating  his  condition  at  Homestead  or  Toledo. 
Thus  do  we  see  the  great  importance  of  an  improved  popular 
education,  —  one  more  highly  moral,  intellectual,  and 
political.  This  is  applicable  alike  to  foreigners  and  to 
native  Americans;  for  it  is  everywhere  becoming  a  firm 
conviction  that  incompetent  Americans,  as  well  as  unfit 
foreigners,  are  admitted  as  citizens,  and  that  the  price  of 
admission  to  foreigners  and  Americans  should  include  a 
better  moral  character,  and  a  higher  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 

The  first  battle  of  the  citizen  must  be  fought  against 
himself.  If  defeated,  he  will  soon  show  us  that  an 
unworthy  man  is  always  an  incompetent  citizen ;  but  if 
victorious,  he  will  carry  with  him  into  the  realms  of  active 
political  life,  his  better  judgment,  nobler  nature,  and 
purer  manhood. 

Just  as  binding  as  his  obligation  to  vote  is  his  duty  to 
attend  the  primary.  At  the  head  of  the  political  party  in 
America  stands  the  convention,  and  back  of  the  conven- 
tion is  the  primary  and  the  caucus.  If  we  leave  the 
caucus  to  the  "  ward-healer"  and  the  politician,  what  can 
we  expect  of  our  representatives  in  legislative  halls  ? 

Having  formed  an  honest  opinion  concerning  the 
question,  measure,  or  man  before  the  court  of  the  whole 
people,  his  next  duty  is  to  express  it  through  that  great 
avenue  of  public  opinion,— the  ballot-box.  Here  he  is  per- 
forming a  public  duty,  not  serving  himself.  And  if  it  is 
bribery  in  law  to  buy  another's  ballot,  or  sell  his  own,  is 
it  not  an  equal  crime  to  purchase  votes  with  public  offices, 
or  use  them  for  merely  personal  ends? 

But  this  privilege  of  citizenship  suffers  no  more  from 
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abuse  than  it  does  from  neglect.  Through  the  press  and 
from  tl)e  platform,  a  constant  alarm  is  being  sounded  over 
the  great  and  growing  power  of  the  *•  Labor- vote,"  the 
*•  foreign-born-vote,"  the  "Saloon- vote."  But  think  for  a 
moment  1  Is  there  a  power  in  this  country  at  the  *)alIot- 
box  to  day  that  can  compare  with  the  "  Stay-at-home- 
vote?  "  The  entire  foreign-born -vote  is  less  than  two  and 
a  half  millions;  the  whole  force  of  the  United  Labor  is 
less  than  one  and  a  quarter  millions;  but  the  "Stay-at- 
home- vote"  was,  in  1888,  more  than  four  millions,  and 
neither  the  last  general  election,  nor  the  recent  minor 
elections  make  any  better  showing.  What  the  country 
now  needs — what  the  state  of  American  politics  now 
demands — is  the  active  honest  support  of  all  true  men 
and  loyal  citizens. 

'  Within  the  next  decade,  it  is  said,  must  be  settled  at 
the  polls  questions  that  "hold  within  their  scope  the 
gathered  wrath  of  centuries.  .  .  ."  In  the  face  of  the 
great  national  evils  we  often  seem  to  drift  helplessly  in 
our  search  for  remedial  forces.  An  important  morality,  a 
higher  education,  party  success,  an  advancing  civilization, 
— these  are  all  in  turn  looked  upon  as  the  great  safeguards 
of  the  Republic.  These  are  all  aids  indeed,  but  they  are 
no  more.  America's  strength  lies  rather  in  the  reserve 
power  of  her  people.  Her  hope  lies  rather  in  the  char- 
acter and  influence  of  the  individual  citizen.  Before  him 
as  a  court  of  last  resort  will  be  ushered  all  the  vexing 
questions  of  the  future,  and  upon  the  wisdom  of  his 
decree  will  hang  the  destiny  of  the  Republic. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  vain  that  we  search  to-day  for  the 
typical  American.  The  Westerner,  the  Southerner,  the 
Yankee  only  represent  sections.  As  in  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual, so  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  only  great  crises  in 
war  and  peace  bring  out  the  men  of  breadth  and  power. 
It  was  under  the  pressure  of  English  tyranny  that  American 
sentiment  felt  its  first  throb  of  life.  Under  its  magic 
wand,  the  Puritan  joined  hands  with  the  Cavalier ;  the 
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North  united  with  the  South;  the  thirteen  colonies* 
became  one.  Speaking  through  the  pen  of  »refferjgon  and 
from  the  lips  of  Adams,  it  was  embodied  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Inspiring  Washington  and  his 
whole  army  at  Valley  Forge  and  on  the  Deleware ;  guid- 
ing Hamilton  in  his  labors  for  Federalism  and  in  the 
Treasury; — this  new  life,  speaking  through  Patrick  Henry, 
said  to  all  the  world:  '^The  distinctions  between  Penn- 
sylvanians.  New  Yorkers  and  New  Englanders  are  no 
more;  I  am  not  a  Virginian,  but  an  American  I " 

But  while  founding  a  nation,  a  constitution  was  writ- 
ten, more  perfect  indeed  than  any  historic  model,  but 
within  whose  form  lurked  the  germs  of  dissention  and  dis- 
union. This  compromise  between  States'  sovereignty  and 
national  supremacy,  disturbed  by  sectional  jealously,  com- 
bined with  the  issue  of  slavery,  culminated  in  the  civil 
war.  And  in  the  shadow  of  the  impending  crisis  was  born 
anew  the  spirit  of  the  typical  American.  We  feel  its 
power  as  we  behold  Webster  in  the  Senate  replying  to 
Hayne.  It  thrills  us  as  we  follow  Clay  through  the  Con- 
gress of  1850.  It  speaks  to  us  through  the  lives  of  Garri- 
son and  Lovejoy.  It  flowed  from  the  lips  of  Sumner, 
Blaine  and  Conkling  in  the  Senate,  while  on  the  platform 
it  inspired  the  eloquence  pf  Beecher  and  of  Phillips.  It 
was  the  vital  force  of  the  Union  army  in  '64  and  '65 ;  and 
in  the  storm  of  battle,  amid  the  tremendous  loss  of  life 
and  the  dreary  hardships  of  prison,  this  spirit  showed 
itself  heroic  and  sublime. 

And  in  the  fullness  of  its  tide,  coursing  through  the 
veins  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  penned  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  and  literally  "  loved  a  nation  into  peace." 
Still  later  in  our  history,  this  same  unifying  force,  remod- 
elled but  with  all  its  former  vigor,  ushered  into  being  the 
New  South ;  and,  placing  at  its  head  Henry  W.  Grady,  it 
first  taught  his  people  to  bind  forever  the  name  of  Lincoln 
to  that  of  Washington. 

These  are  our  heroes,  our  historic  models,  our  great 
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Americans.  Together  they  constitute  the  ideal  citizen,  the 
typical  American. 

Thus  we  see  a  silent  force  moving  through  our  his- 
tory, a  fraternal  spirit  which  binds  the  people  closer  to 
each  other.  It  differs  somewhat  from  the  sentiment  of 
freedom;  it  is  not  the  exact  equivalent  of  moral  heroism; 
nor  is  it  identical  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism ;  and  yet  it 
unites  the  essential  elements  of  them  all.  Under  its  bene- 
ficlent  influence,  State  lines  are  obliterated,  sectional  jeal- 
ousy is  forgotten,  and  party  spirits  is  merged  in  the  spirit 
of  patriotism.  Call  it  American  sentiment,  American 
sympathy,  or  what  you  will,  it  has  exercised  a  wonderful 
influence  in  our  history. 

But  this  spirit  of  the  typical  American  manifests  itself 
not  alone  in  civil  and  political  conflict.  It  shines  forth 
with  equal  beauty  in  times  of  peace.  As  the  great  Are 
swept  over  the  city  of  Chicago  in  '71,  when,— 

**  Thousands  were  saved  but  to  suffer 
And  hundreds  never  were  saved, 
«       *       «       « 

Enkindling  in  all  the  people 
Sweet  charity's  holy  flame : 

«       «       «       « 

From  slumber  the  army  started 
At  the  far-resounding  call : 
Food  for  a  hundred  thousand 
And  clothing  and  tents  for  all ! 
»       «        «       « 

And  I  heard  through  the  next  night's  darkness, 

The  trains  go  thundering  by 

Till  they  stood  where  the  fated  city 

Shone  red  in  the  brazen  sky. 

The  rich  gave  of  their  abundance 

The  poor  their  willing  hands ; 

There  was  wine  from  all  the  vineyards, 

There  was  corn  from  all  the  lands." 

Again,  when  the  great  earthquake  shook  the. ground 
around  Charleston,  it  set  in  vibration  the  same  chords  of 
American  sympathy.    And  as  the  mighty  waters  rushed 
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down  the  narrow  Conemaugh  valley  sweeping  away  Johns- 
town, its  homes,  property  and  people,  the  same  sentiment 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  Americans  freely  offered  the  tri- 
bute of  their  sympathy,  their  generosity,  their  wealth. 

And  even  now  in  the  heat  of  peaceful  conflict  over 
questions  of  capital  and  labor;  of  free  silver  and  the  tariff, 
of  immigration,  the  saloon,  and  a  pure  and  equal  ballot,— 
though  surrounded  by  great  national  evils,  we  need  have 
no  fear;  for  below  the  questions  that  agitate  us,  beneath 
the  party  strife  and  political  turmoil  that  distract  us,  there 
flows  deep  and  pure,  the  stream  of  American  thought  and 
patriotic  sympathy ;  and,  moving  in  its  current,  we  see  as 
our  goal  rising  from  historic  foundations,  clear  and  strong, 
our  grand  ideal  of  citizenship. 

With  that  great  stimulus  toward  a  better  moral  and  a 
higher  intellectual  life  since  the  civil  war,  awakening 
Americans  to  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  their  country, 
and  schooling  them  in  that  great  business  of  self-govern- 
ment and  in  the  best  and  most  effective  way  to  wield  the 
power  of  their  citizenship;  with  the  diffusion  of  education 
and  Christianity  among  us,  crushing  under  their  invincible 
advance ;  ignorance,  immorality,  intemperance,  socialism, 
sectionalism,  and  political  corruption;  we  may  mark  the 
time  as  being  not  far  distant  when,  in  answer  to  Patrick 
Henry,  and  in  imitation  of  all  our  great  heroes,  will  be 
heard  from  all  parties  and  creeds  and  sections,  as  the 
grand  chorus  of  our  people:  "I  am  neither  a  Northerner 
nor  a  Southerner;  a  subject  neither  of  Germany,  nor  of 
Ireland,  nor  of  Italy;  neither  a  democrat  who  hates  a 
republican,  nor  a  republican  who  despises  a  prohibitionist ; 
but  nobler,  broader,  higher  than  all:  lam  an  American 
citizen  t " 
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CLASS  POEM. 

BY  ABTHUB  HABOLD  HOLMBS. 

T(MiBy  we  Btand  with  half  reloctani  feet 
Upon  the  line  where  past  and  future  meet. 
To-day  we  pauae  and  cast  a  backward  eye, 
Then  turn  to  where  the  forward  prospects  lie. 

0  happy  memories  of  early  years  I 
0  laughter  days  with  fleeting  clouds  of  tears  I 
0  pictures  set  in  roses  gemmed  with  dew, 
With  summons  glad  we  call  ye  to  our  view. 

Ye  days  of  first  rare  fellowship  with  joy 
When  all  the  world  was  but  a  curious  toy, 
We  greet  ye  coming  from  the  land  of  youth 
Where  all  was  new  and  fair,  and  all  was  truth. 

We  look  upon  that  life  within  a  lifie 

Ere  false  and  true  had  entered  into  strife ; 

We  see  the  fond  delnsions  of  the  child, 

And  smile,  yet  paosing,  wonder  that  we  smile. 

What  is  that  life  so  quickly  passed  away? 
The  brilliant  dawn  of  a  leas  brilliant  day, 
And  yet,  perchance,  a  mirror  where  we  see 
Reflections  of  a  life  that  is  to  be. 

Now  comes  the  days  when  wondering  we  learned 
Of  care,  restraint,  of  toil,  of  leisure  earned, 
Of  weary  tasks  that  must  by  us  be  done, — 
An  April  season  with  its  showers  and  sun. 

O  first  earned  freedom  1    What  a  j^p  was  ours 
To  revel  in  the  haunts  of  birds  and  flowers. 
With  noisy  glee  unhindered  ways  to  tf^ke 
In  fields  and  wood,  by  crystal  stream  and  lake. 

Transition  years,  the  group  we  next  behold. 
When  life  began  its  meaning  to  unfold. 
When  vague  ambition  filled  us  with  unrest, 
And  throbbing  purpose  grew  within  each  breast. 
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And  last,  the  years  of  which  the  now  and  here 
Are  fitting  cuhninationB ;  still  so  near 
They  lack  perspective ;  years  must  stand  afar 
Before  our  eyes  can  see  them  as  they  are. 

To-day  is  hanrest;  from  the  fertile' soil 

We  reap  a  just  reward  of  earnest  toil* 

Not  first  fruits,— these  o'er  which  we  joy  to-day, 

For  we  have  gathered  much  along  the  way. 

The  seed  of  learning  sown  in  fields  of  mind 
Quickly  mature  and  manifolds  its  kind« 
Seedtime  and  harvest  h«re  togetlier  go, 
Sowing  we  reap,  and  gathering  we  sow. 

What  shall  we  sow  ?  and  where  7    To  answer  right 
Means  rich  reward,  a  harvest  of  delight; 
To  answer  wrong  means  unrequited  pain, 
With  weeds  for  harvest,  and  with  care  for  gain. 

'Tis  ours  to  look  upon  the  various  way 
And  with  a  careful  eye  the  land  survey. 
What  do  men  there?  What  wages  do  they  earn? 
They  are  oar  teachers  if  we  choose  to  learn. 

Great  throngs  oi  men,  vast  nraltitBdes  untold 
Are  wearing  out  their  lives  for  paltry  gold. 
Gold  is  the  master,-Hbey  the  willing  slaves; 
Gold  is  the  sea  that  drowns  them  in  its  waves. 

Make  gold  yoar  servant,  it  will  serve  you  well ; 
Make  it  your  master,  yon  may  still  compel 
The  outward  forms  of  favor ;  yet  will  know 
They  are  but  forms,  a  hypocriUc  show. 

Go  farther,  serve  it  best,  yon  can  find 
A  baae  enibraliment  of  the  nobler  mind ; 
Your  heart  now  great  with  purpose  manifold 
Will  cease  to  beat  except  for  gold,  goU,  gold. 

O  narrow  life  I    0  pitiful  sad  life  I 
O  days  and  years  of  unrewarded  stnfe  I 
May  we,  by  happier  destinies  controlled. 
Not  sell  our  freedom  for  the  bonds  of  gold. 
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Many  are  there  of  learning,  strength  and  skill, 
Of  ceaseless  toil,  of  energetic  will. 
Deluded  ever  by  hope's  fatuous  flame. 
The  winning  of  a  widely  lauded  name. 

Do  justly  what  is  yours.    Out  from  the  ways 
May  come  to  you  the  welcome  voice  of  praise ; 
Yet  guide  not  life  by  fame,  a  star  untrue 
Misleading  many  as  it  leads  the  few. 

Success  in  life  is  not  to  win  a  hoard 
Of  useless  wealth  in  useless  coffers  stored ; 
'Tis  not  to  win  the  fickle  crowd's  acclaim. 
Nor  gild  life's  disappointments  with  a  name. 

Success  in  life  is  life  that  satisfies. 
Who  lives  to  gain  that  goal  is  truly  wise. 
Wisdom  and  honor  come  from  no  estate. 
The  just,  they  are  the  wise  and  truly  great. 


HOMOEOPATHIO  OOLLEQE. 
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CLASS  PROPHECY 

BY  MAUDE  BENJAMIN  BEDELL. 

Looking  back  over  the  continual  rise  of  the  world's 
history,  we  find  certain  men  who  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 
They  were  larger  men  than  those  who  had  come  before 
them,  and  those  who  came  after  them;  they  did  their 
great  work  which  gave  to  posterity  their  names  laden 
with  honors,  and  then  passed  away.  Conspicuous  among 
them  were  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Caesar,  Peter  the  Great,  and 
Napoleon.  But  what  was  the  motive  power  which  raised 
these  men  ?  The  answer  can  be  nothing  else  than  ambi- 
tion. Secondarily,  perhaps,  to  make  their  notion  great 
before  the  world,  but  first,  to  make  themselves  great. 

But  the  day  of  war  and  conquest  is  over.  Henceforth 
decisive  battles  of  the  world  will  be  fought  on  moral  and 
intellectual  fields ;  the  engines  of  this  warfare  will  be 
intelligence  and  truth. 

We  stand  now  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence  which 
has  two  views;  one  looking  backward  over  the  road  the 
world  has  come,  the  other  over  that  happier  way  such  as 
Tennyson  devined, 

"  When  he  dipted  into  the  future 
And  saw  the  vision  of  the  world 
And  all  the  wonder  that  would  be." 

On  this  summit  I  stand  to-day  and  with  prophetic 
vision  see  what  place  our  class  of  '93  takes  iq  the  onward 
march. 

At  the  recent  opening  of  the  Imperial  Institute, 
Queen  Victoria  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  and  sig- 
nificant emblem,  a  key.  The  key  was  a  piece  of  exquis- 
ite workmanship ;  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  British 
Empire  contributed  to  its   manufacture.    South  Africa 
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gave  the  gold  for  the  handle,  British  Columbia  for  the 
stem,  Australia  for  the  wreath  and  leaves,  while  the  silver 
and  diamonds,  and  rubies,  and  pearls  came  from  Burmah, 
India,  and  Ceylon.  Engraved  on  one  side  of  it  are  the 
words  "  Auspicium  raelioris  aevi."  The  main  feature  on 
the  other  is  the  Star  of  India,  set  in  very  fine  brilliants.  So 
I  see  each  one  of  this  class  going  out  from  these  halls  to- 
day, bearing  a  key  tar  more  precious  than  the  one  of  gold 
and  jewels.  Though  the  motto  is  the  same,  the  mate 
rials  for  this  key  were  collected  from  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Classics.  On  this  also  is  found  a  star,  the  Star  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

As  I  look  down  from  the  heights  into  the  future,  I 
feel  the  spirit  of  prophecy  stealing  over  me  and  shutting 
out  the  present.  I  can  see  that  the  class  of  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  members,  has  entered  upon  life.  What 
had  been  an  almost  impossible  dream  is  now  a  present 
reality.  The  vision  widens,  I  see  stars  gleaming  here  and 
there,  and  by  them  I  recognize  the  class  of  1893. 

The  glitter  of  the  star  is  found  in  every  great  movement 
of  the  world,  helping  men  amid  the  confusions  of  life,  to 
understand  the  meaning  and  relations  of  it  all.  It  sheds 
its  radiance  in  philanthropy  and  charity,  in  halls  of  legis- 
lature, movements  of  social  economics ;  it  has  led  to  suc- 
cess authors,  poets,  and  painters.  It  has  brightened  the 
dark  corners  of  science ;  it  has  shed  its  pure  light  across 
the  complications  of  law  and  shown  forth  the  truth ;  and 
it  has  illuminated  surgery  and  medicine.  High  in  the  lat- 
ter professions  stand  the  names:  Hadley  Baldwin, Earl C. 
Peters,  D.  L.  Quirk,  A.  F.  Reichle,  and  the  Misses  Walker 
and  Bagley. 

Miss  May  Wright  SewalPs  suggestion  made  at  the 
World's  Fair,  at  the  Woman's  Congress,  that  *'  the  God- 
dess of  Liberty  in  a  sheet,  with  her  clothes-pole  and  Phy- 
gian  cap  "  be  asked  to  resign,  was  not  acted  upon  for  many 
years.  Then  the  face  was  modeled  from  a  composite  pho- 
tograph of  the  famous  women  of  that  time,  Alice  Cramer, 
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Maade  Merritt  and  Juliette  SeasionSi  inatead  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony  and  Julia  Ward  Howe  as  was  first  mentioned. 

Though  the  character  of  the  newspaper  has  changed 
to  some  extent,  it  is  still  a  potent  factor  in  political  life 
and  power.  This  is  because  it  is  in  closest  touch  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  people.  A  constellation  of  stars  draws  my 
attention  and  I  see  it  is  formed  by  these  women,  the 
Misses  Eddy  and  Miss  Lanner.  They  are  editors  of  a  sheet 
called  '^  Purity  in  Politics.^'  Its  purpose  is  known  from  its 
name.  Other  stars  are  shining  in  this  same  field  of  activ- 
ity. Men  and  women  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  various  departments  of  journalism,  the  editorial  and 
special  writer,  the  critic,  and  tireless  reporter,  all  are  help* 
ing  to  advance  the  progress  of  the  world. 

A  number  of  our  class  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
church,  Messrs.  Beldon,  Biggs,  Lothrop  and  Miss  Hamil- 
ton. They  are  working  in  a  church  where  creeds  and 
forms  are  swept  away,  and  which  is  no  longer  engaged  in 
too  much  theological  discussion,  too  much  dogma,  and  too 
little  gospel.  Their  career  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted 
success  from  the  beginning.  They  have  never  stood  for  a 
dishonorable  cause,  but  are  recognized  as  helpers  of  men 
in  all  churches  and  all  creeds. 

Yonder  star  leads  me  to  a  brilliantly  lighted  salon, 
presided  over  by  Mary  Colver.  She  imitates  in  her 
method  of  influence  Mme.  de  Stael,  Mme.  Meeker,  and 
Mme.  Taliou.  Her  home  is  the  centre  for  all  the  great 
men  and  women  of  the  day,  who  are  here  stimulated  to 
greater  efibrts  and  nobler  aims. 

I  see  Samuel  S.  Harris  has  made  himself  famous  by 
the  publication  of  *'  Search  and  Research  into  the  Law  of 
Psychie  and  Phenomena."  In  this  work  he  has  success- 
fully classified  and  explained  hypnotism,  mesmerism,  som- 
nambulism, trance-spiritism,  demonology,  miracle,  psy- 
cho-therapeutics, genius,  insanity,  etc.,  and  has  proved 
conclusively  that  man  has  two  minds — subjective  and  ob- 
jective. 
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Far  in  the  distance  I  see  the  glamour  of  two  stars, 
^hose  light  reveals  the  faces  of  Evelyn  Waples  and  Henry 
Denham.  They  became  converts  to  Islam  and  early 
joined  the  colonies  planted  in  the  south  by  ex-minister 
Webb.  They  have  labored  with  unflinching  perseverance 
and  devotion,  richly  meriting  their  success  in  making 
American  citizens  of  those  foreigners. 

Some  of  our  class  who  went  out  with  the  proudest, 
highest  hopes,  met  obstacles,  were  defeated,  and  sank  out 
of  sight. 

Leaving  these  halls  all  wanted  to  be  great,  all  wanted 
to  be  distinguished.  But  all  could  not  be  NapoleonSt 
kings,  or  leaders.  I  see  many  walking  in  a  common-place 
road.  They  are  filling  the  quiet  positions  of  e very-day 
life ;  but  they  are  the  ones  the  world  cannot  spare.  Gen- 
erals may  be  made  in  a  day,  but  the  common  people  of  the 
world  make  the  integrity,  the  honesty,  the  faithfulness  of 
nations.  Even  the  beauty  of  the  world  is  in  the  common- 
est things,  the  sunshine,  the  sky,  the  grass,  the  violet. 
Some  one  has  said,  "  the  way  to  find  greatness  is  to  serve," 
then  the  greatest  man  is  the  greatest  servant,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  world  is  simply  common,  every-day  faith- 
fulness meeting  an  opportunity. 

The  brotherhood  of  man  has  for  years  been  the  dream 
of  poets,  and  the  aim  of  noble  men.  So  not  for  ambition 
are  they  striving,  but  the  lesson  is  learned  that  the  truest 
happiness  is  found  in  the  forgetting  of  self  and  the  devo- 
tion of  all  powers  and  faculties  for  the  joy  of  somebody 
else. 

The  vision  fades,  but  not  until  I  have  seen  among 
this  class  of  '93,  many  a  Joan  d'  Arc  led  on  by  heavenly 
visions;  many  a  Olara  Barton,  filled  with  love  and  works 
of  philanthropy ;  many  a  Lincoln  whose  heart  beats  with 
love  for  the  multitude;  many  a  Philip  Brooks  in  his  con- 
secrated manhood— -unfettered  by  the  chains  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  following  the  gleaming  of  the  star,  borne 
out  from  these  halls  to-day  to  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
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CLASS  HISTORY 

BT  MISS  JENNY  BDDY. 

The  muse  of  history  has  had  several  hard  jobs  in  her 
day.  But  to-day  a  body  greater  than  any  of  the  great 
powers  of  antiquity,  greater  than  kings  and  battles  is  to 
give  up  its  history.  What  brain  is  fit  to  fashion  it ;  what 
leaky  fountain  pen  is  worthy  of  the  task  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  glorious  class  of  '93,  The  class  of  '93  whose 
glory,  strength  and  power  and  ambition  never  have  been 
approached.  Nothing  remains  to  the  historian  of  such  a 
class  but  the  fabrication  of  such  mild  thoughts  as  the 
public  would  expect  from  an  ordinary  class,  and  it  would 
hardly  be  expected  that  any  one  would  believe  them,  but 
as  the  reputation  of  the  class  for  truth  and  veracity  must 
be  sustained,  the  historian  begs  that  any  one  discovering 
any  facts  in  what  is  to  follow  will  take  them  to  the  Stew- 
ard's ofSce  and  there  receive  a  suitable  reward. 

The  class  of  '93  began  to  appear  on  the  earth 
nearly  forty  years  ago.  The  investigations  of  the  first 
comer  proving  satisfactory,  she  was  followed  in  a  few 
years  (we  won't  say  how  many)  by  another  wonderful 
bit  of  humanity  whom  to  day  we  see  a  full  grown  man 
filling  the  honorable  position  of  class  poet.  The  year  1870 
witnessed  the  arrival  of  nearly  100  '93's,  while  in  Decem^ 
ber  of  1873  came  the  last  of  this  glorious  company.  The 
years  of  childhood  passed  happily  and  the  spring  of  '89 
saw  graduate  300  of  the  proudest  students  that  have  ever 
made  their  bows  before  anxious  rows  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives, and  delivered  with  great  success  the  essays  with 
which  their  teachers  had  kindly  supplied  them. 

In  answer  to  our  many  inquiries  before  the  close  of 
the  summer,  Proxy  sent  us  all  catalogues  over  which  we 
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puzzled  many  months.    They  convinced  us  of  the  truth  of 
two  things,  first,  that  during  the  first  year,  students  are  . 
not  allowed  to  leave  town  without  the  permission  of  the 
President ;  and  second,  that  examinations  would  begin  on 
September  24th.' 

It  was  an  ordinary  fall.  The  trees  were  floating  their 
bright  foliage  on  every  hand  for  the  anxious  ones  who 
gathered  at  Ann  Arbor  in  larger  and  lai^er  numbers  on 
every  train  that  came.  We  found  our  way  to  the  corner 
of  a  large  piece  of  ground,  at  that  time,  enclosed  by  a 
fence,  where  our  attention  was  attracted  by  large  posters 
telling  us  to  see  Bowen  if  we  wanted  any  information. 
On  finding  him,  with  little  difficulty,  we  were  supplied  with 
more  wisdom  than  we  had  dreamed  of  before.  Uenry 
Walker  was  there  with  the  students  hand-book  of  useful 
information,  which  we  afterwards  learned  to  hide  and 
consult  with  great  secrecy.  When  we  reached  the  front 
entrance  we  found  a  push  sign  on  the  front  door;  pulling 
it  open  we  walked  in,  noticing  a  sickly  smile  which  dif- 
fused itself  over  the  face  of  a  youth  who  seemed  to  be 
waiting  outside  for  somebody.  We  found  later  that  he 
was  a  '92.  The  interest  in  the  '93's  entering  on  examina- 
tion was  soon  overpowered  by  that  which  diploma  stu- 
dents caused.  And  Prexy's  bright  smile  is  well  remem- 
bered when  they  came  forward  with  their  parchments,  and 
especially  when  one  young  man  walked  to  the  front  with 
his  framed  diploma  hanging  from  his  neck.«  The  class 
records  fail  to  preserve  his  name,  but  his  deed  will  ever 
remain  in  our  memories  as  fresh  and  green  as  the  verdant 
youth. himself. 

After  the  first  great  meeting  in  chapel,  when  Grover 
Cleveland  was  received  by  the  first  round  of  applause, 
and  we  also  heard  for  the  first  time  George  Dygert's  win* 
ning  smile,  we  started  out  for  classes. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  we  found  that  Andrew 
£.  Gibson  was  not  the  Dean  of  our  department  and 
stopped  taking  off  our  hats  to  him.    Somewhat  later  the 
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report  was  spread  arbni^d  that  Dup^y  was  not  a  foreign 
student,  but  professor  of  French.  This  was  discovered  by 
those  who  bad  been  informed  by  their  friends  that  his 
course  was  a  grind. 

We  soon  became  accustomed  to  attend  faculty  meet- 
ings. In  answer  to  a  request  why  he  had  elected  forty- 
two  hours,  one  man  informed  the  honorable  gentlemen  of 
the  faculty  that  he  was  fully  qualified  to  take  forty-two 
hours,  and  that  he  went  through  the  Oincinnati  High 
School  in  three  months,  and  expected  to  go  through  the 
U.  of  M.  in  as  many  semesters  ;  and  finally  that,  like  the 
great  Napoleon,  he  did  not  require  but  four  hours  sleep. 
But  notwithstanding  all  his  explanations,  the  said  Honor- 
able Body  cut  down  his  election  blank  to  sixteen  hours, 
therefore  is  he  with  us  to-day.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  a 
twentieth  century  man,  one  of  these  fast  livers,  and  during 
all  of  his  career  at  the  University  he  has  never  lost  but 
one  moment.  That  fatal  day  was  when  he  looked  up 
from  his  book  to  see  GroverOleveland  pass.  The  moment 
has  gone  forever  and  he  is  still  rushing  on  to  cat^h  up 
with  it. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  class  must  be  organ- 
ized. One  evening  at  Alpha  Nu  hall  there  was  a  gather* 
ing  of  turbulent  '93  independents.  Never  can  the  wonder- 
ful speeches  of  Hugo  Pam  and  others  be  forgotten.  The 
election  was  quite  exciting  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
npperclassmen  assisted  a  certain  faction  in  getting  our 
attention,  and  Day  was  elected  as  the  first  President  of 
the  class  of '93. 

The  first  event  of  importance  was  the  fciot-ball  rnsh, 
brought  on  by  a  challenge  from  '92.  Our  whole  class  was 
out.  Several  patriotic  co  eds  received  postals  with  the 
following  inscription  :  ^^  Oome  out  and  rush  next  Satur- 
day a.  m.,  at  nine  o'clock.  Wear  your  old  clothes." 
Needless  to  say  the  girls  came  out,  but  they  failed  to 
follow  the  other  instructions.  In  the  morning  the  great 
crowd  surged  back  and  fourth  on  the  campus  in  the  usual 
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rain  and  mud.  At  last,  a  shout^  the  like  of  which  ha« 
never  been  heard  before  outside  the  Law  Department, 
went  up  through  the  fog.  Ninety-three  had  won  the  first 
goal. 

Further  sport  that  day  was  out  of  the  question  as  it 
was  dinner  time.  Whatever  else  the  class  of  '98  may  have 
neglected  during  its  four  years  in  college  it  has  never 
neglected  its  meals.  Perhaps  therein  lies  the  explanation 
of  many  of  its  achievements.  '92  did  not  seem  at  all 
anxious  to  finish  the  rush,  but  at  last,  spurred  on  by  '91, 
they  set  another  day  for  meeting  us.  The  second  goal  was 
never  won.  '93  had  the  ball  over  the  line  several  times, 
but  the  cry  of  foul  was  raised  and,  being  noted  for  a  mag* 
nanimous  spirit,  we  did  not  dispute  the  question.  At  a 
prudent  moment  for  '92  their  captain  got  in  the  way  of 
the  ball  and  was  hurt  and  that  stopped  the  game.  '92 
claimed  the  goal,  of  course,  but  as  they  never  were  noted 
for  telling  the  truth,  we  expected  nothing  less  than  this. 
Thus  ended  the  16th  decisive  battle  of  the  world,  the  first 
of  a  series  of  victories  which  has  attended  us  throughout 
our  University  career,  and  has  justly  filled  us  with  pride. 

In  '89  they  said  the  Pan- Americans  were  coming  to 
see  us.  We  admired  their  good  sense,  and  turned  out 
en  masse  to  see  them.  Such  a  procession,  such  a  meeting 
in  University  Hall,  such  shouting  and  howling  there  was 
as  we  have  never  heard  before  or  since,  except  at  the  time 
of  the  visit  of  Cleveland  and  of  the  legislature.  At  this 
first  gathering,  however,  our  visitors  were  not  annoyed  by 
tin  horns  and  flour,  because  the  '94  laws  had  not  yet  made 
their  appearance. 

About  this  time  occurred  an  event  of  great  import- 
ance in  society  circles.  Our  first  freshman  social  was  held 
at  Walker's.  A  number  of  '92's  were  on  hand  to  serenade 
us  when  we  started  for  home,  but  we  thought  they  were 
too  insignificant  for  notice.  In  January,  Cheever  enter- 
tained the  class,  and  we  all  remember  the  story  of  Pro- 
fessor  Scott    On  the  spot  we  made  him  one  of  us,  and  he 
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has  proved  himself  in  the  highest  degree  deserving  of  the 
honor. 

By  tlie  close  of  the  semester  we  began  to  feel  at  home^ 
The  bookstore  men  said  yellow  envelopes  had  fallen 
below  par  since  we  came  to  the  city.  George  Dygert  had 
won  his  first  victory, — his  credit  in  math. 

With  the  spring  came  whispers  about  the  freshman 
banquet.  Rumor  said  our  President  could  not  dance,  but 
this  was  counterbalanced  by  another  rumor  which  said 
that  he  eat^and  that  was  all  that  was  required.  When 
the  time  for  holding  the  banquet  came  we  heard  the 
awful  news  that  our  toast  master  was  lost,  strayed  or  stolen. 
The  wildest  excitement  prevailed  on  every  hand.  It  was 
found  that  he  had  unwittingly  been  abducted  into  a  close 
carriage  and  gagged  and  held  with  difSculty  by  six  *92 
men  and  driven  off"  somewhere.  After  12  hours  anxious 
search  his  classmates  returned  him  to  Ann  Arbor  none 
the  worse  for  his  involuntary  imprisonment  and  even 
better  off,  as  he  was  the  centre  of  attraction  during  the. 
entire  banquet.  Despite  the  eflForts  of  '92  it  had  proved  a 
grand  success.  There  was  great  indignation  expressed 
that  a  class  banquet  should  be  lor  boys  alone,  but  happily 
none  of  our  boys  weye  found  in  the  condition  of  one  man, 
who,  after  running  into  several  trees  on  Washtenaw  Ave- 
nue, and  begging  their  pardon  for  the  offence,  sat  down 
on  a  horse  block  to  wait  for  the  procession  to  go  by.  The 
abductors  were  summarily  suspended  for  one  year,  and, 
while  we  felt  sorry  for  them,  we  thought  they  had  received 
no  more  than  they  deserved. 

The  only  other  facts  that  we  shall  mention  in  this 
first  year  are  the  election  of  the  Oracle  board,  and  the 
adoption  of  class  hats.  In  early  June  we  bade  an  affec- 
tionate farewell  to  our  friends  and  instructors,  and  went 
away  to  our  forty-three  respective  States  and  territories 
to  spend  the  summer  in  the  full  exercise  of  our  accom- 
plishments and  dignj^^^^  ^p^9yi^y,AYpi;./>feUeirs.o     -  ^  ^ .%, 

Qptober  found  us  back  with  diniinished  purse  but  in- 
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creased  brains.  We  did  oar  duty  by  the  94^  laughed  at 
them  as  they  tried  the  back  door  and  smiled  when  they 
were  all  conditioned  in  physics  and  told  (hem  that  mathe- 
matics was  a  grind  and  that  Huzzy  was  the  biggest  snap 
on  the  faculty.  We  took  much  more  pains  with  them  than 
'92  had  taken  with  us.  Several  new  additions  were  made 
to  the  class  in  that  year  and  we  missed  Sam  Einne's  face 
from  chapel,  a  startling  fact,  but  we  found  that  he  had 
taken  up  his  abode  in  the  law  department  Miss  Oaldweli 
still  remained  and  Will  Oheever  was  happy. 

Early  in  the  year  the  class  held  the  last  sad  rites  over 
the  university  foot-ball  rush,  and  the  next  thing  presented 
to  '94  was  a  challenge  to  a  tug-of-war.  They  accepted 
and  the  time  set  was  field-day.  As  the  awful  hour  drew 
near,  terror  smote  the  hearts  of  '94.  They  held  a  meeting 
to  devise  plans  for  averting  the  impending  danger  and  de- 
feat which  they  felt  satisfied  would  follow,  and  decided  on 
base  treason.  They  cut  the  rope  so  that  the  first  strain 
caused  it  to  sever;  botthe  next  time  extra  precautions 
were  taken.  One  end  of  the  great  rope  encircled  the 
mighty  form  of  Griffin,  while  on  the  otiier  a  puny  ^ 
struggled  tomttntain  his  title.  Tbe-aotieir  was  quick  and 
decisive.    '98  has  never  been  defeated. 

We  are  not  a  boasting  class.  So  many  and  varied  have 
been  our  victories  thai  we  have  not  time  to  mention  all, 
much  less  to  dwell  on  them. 

About  this  time  it  was  noticed  that  Mr.  Belden  had 
removed  his  spectacles.  Inquiry  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  some  one  had  hurt  his  feelings  by  calling  him  Goggle 
Belden,  which  had  brought  about  the  change.  As  nothing 
was  expected  of  the  class  during  the  sophomore  year 
Trainer  was  elected  to  occupy  the  position  of  president. 
We  did  well  in  our  way  and  were  abundantly  satisfied 
with  our  own  opinions  of  ourselves.  It  was  in  this  year 
that  we  made  our  first  fight  for  the  foot-ball  banner.  This 
resulted  in  a  victory  equal  to  those  other  conquests  by 
means  of  which  the  banner  has  remained  with  us  and  the 
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annual  ^  fbot-ball  banquet  has  been  established.  In  this 
year  a  few  who  had  been  invited  by  Prexy  to  go  home  for 
their  health,  transferred  their  names  to  the  medical  depart- 
ment In  due  time'  the  Oracle  came  out,  an  honor  to  its 
class  and  editors.  After  carefully  comparing  it  with  oth- 
ers before  and  since,  we  feel  no  hesitancy  in  bestowing 
upon  it  the  first  and  highest  place.  The  new  road  to 
Yx>si.  which  had  been  made  during  the  vacation  proved 
very  convenient  for  those  studying  human  nature  in  the 
Normal,  but  when  the  Keeley  Institute  was  established,  the 
traffic  was  greatly  checked,  and  if  Allen  always  stops  a 
mile  this  side  of  Ypsi.,  we  have  nothing  to  say,  as  it  must 
be  a  strong  habit  which  could  not  be  broken  even  by  his 
great  force  of  will,  bom  of  determination  not  to  do  any 
work  for  his  magnificent  salary  as  attendant  to  the  library. 

In  October,  1891,  we  came  back  ready  for  new  con- 
quests and  any  stray  learning  that  might  be  incidentally 
acquired. 

The  duty  of  recording  the  class  fortunes  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  and  from  the  rec- 
ords he  did  not  make,  one  may  infer  that  our  junior  year 
did  not  exist,  but  that  would  be  a  mistake. 

Not  only  was  our  reputation  for  athletic  skill  sus- 
tained^  but  we  went  into  literature  with  good  spirit ;  we 
paid  attention  to  the  Daily  and  Inlander  and  feel  proud 
of  the  fruit  of  our  efforts.  In  this  same  line  we  took  up 
the  study  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  our  Modern  Shakespeare.  The  records  of  Ryan 
and  Uall  in  this  course  are  equalled  only  by  Ghdbraith,  the 
^^ Teacher  I  know"  man.  But  the  memory  of  this  is  too 
fresh  within  us  to  need  more  than  a  hint  in  this  place. 
The  foot-ball  banner  having  been  won  for  a  second  time, 
it  disappeared  one  day  we  knew  not  where.  We  had  the 
sense  of  victory,  but  what  was  that  without  the  sign.  But 
it  finally  returned  as  mysteriously  as  it  'disappeared. 
Then  came  the  junior  social.  Beyond  the  fact  that  this 
was  a  '93  affair,  and  therefore  a  success,  there  is  nothing 
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particularly  worthy  of  mention,  but  we  cannot  overlook 
the  slices  of  cake  so  thin  that  one  could  read  common  type 
through  them.  Then  the  spoons  came  near  spoiling  the 
whole  thing  until  a  boarding-house  keeper  was  found  who 
let  us  have  some  for  a  quarter  instead  of  three  dollars. 

It  is  time  now  to  record  those  facts  known  in  history 
as  the  publication  of  the  Castalian.  Being  personally 
connected  with  them  the  historian  fears  her  feelings  may 
overcome  her  and  recalls  as  briefly  as  possible  the  sad 
blighting  of  the  brightest  hope.  The  class  all  know  how 
diligently  the  eight  members  left  on  the  board  after 
twenty  had  been  elected,  applied  themselves  until  some 
vile  slanderer  started  the  story  that  they  even  went  to 
church  to  get  more  names.  The  business  men  of  the  city 
know  how  patiently  they  went  and  came  and  went  and 
came.  The  students  know  how  they  were  bored  for  liter- 
ary material.  But  only  the  men  who  drew  those  cuts 
know  the  crowning  glory  of  this  Castalian.  We  pass 
rapidly  over  a  year  of  labor  soon  to  be  lost  in  a  conflagra- 
tion quenched  only  too  late  by  a  flood  of  salt  tears.  Only 
a  small  piece  of  yellow  paper  it  was  that  bore  the  dire 
news;  a  little  telegram  from  the  engraving  company 
merely  telling  us  of  the  fact  that  all  those  precious,  price- 
less cuts,  which  even  a  Raphael  might  be  proud  to  call  his 
own,  were  gone  in  smoke  and  ashes.  Friedman  took  a 
cheerful  view  of  the  case,  and  when  asked  what  he  should 
do  with  those  poems  which  he  had  prepared,  said  "  O,  the 
Palladium  board  will  be  glad  enough  to  get  them."  Thus 
endeth  our  first  great  sorrow. 

This  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  our  senior  year.  Going 
back  a  few  months  we  find  Strauss  rubbing  his  chin  for 
hours  at  a  time,  an  indication  of  the  adornment  soon  to 
appear.  A  few  weeks  later  the  class  of  '93  held  an  election. 
Although  much  excitement  was  looked  for,  the  election 
was  peaceful.  Ninety-three  votes  decided  that  Engineer 
Baldwin  was  to  preside  over  the  throttle  of  the  iron  horse 
which  was  to  draw  the  train  of  '93  with  palace  and  dining 
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cars  atlaciied,  to  the  end  of  the  trip.  The  feeling  of  friend- 
ship which  has  always  existed  with  more  or  less  warmth, 
received  a  fresh  emphasis  when  it  was  known  that  the 
three  Ps  would  be  at  home  to  the  '93  girls  March  4th, 
This  was  in  no  way  a  retaliation  for  the  foot-ball  banquet 
the  week  previous.  Our  first  senior  social  occurred  March 
lUh.  Strauss  had  by  this  time  got  so  he  had  to  use  a 
curling  iron  four  times  a  day.  In  May  the  class  sat  for  a 
picture  on  the  steps  of  the  gymnasium.  Harris  and 
McLaughlin  ornamented  the  Greek  inscription  over  the 
door,  while  beneath  there  was  a  squabble  for  a  place  on 
the  pedestal.  We  shall  spring  no  chestnuts  about  the 
breaking  of  the  camera  because  Strauss  had  shaved  his 
beard.  AVe  got  a  picture  which  did  us  all  justice,  which  is 
the  best  praise  we  can  bestow  upon  it. 

The  value  of  statistics  has  been  shown  to  us  by  Prof. 
Taylor.  As  a  class  in  height  we  range  from  E.  E.  Taylor, 
six  feet  eight  above  his  massive  pedestal,  to  Miss  Frost, 
whose  fair  form  is  but  four  feet  four  inches,  high  heels,  big 
hat  and  all.  Taylor  is  a  man  who,  at  first  sight,  is  some- 
times thought  to  be  Sober,  but  a  slight  acquaintance  is 
sufiicient  to  dispel  tiiis  allusion.  Our  brains  have  not 
been  severally  weighed  but  we  all  feel  confident  the 
average  is  not  less  than  54  ounces.  .Half  the  men  in  the 
class,  following  Dygert's  example,  are  engaged.  Only 
two  have  committed  matrimony,  but  we  lake  a  magnani- 
mous view  of  these  cases,  and  assume  that  there  were 
extenuating  circumstances.  A  few  members  of  the  class 
have  paid  their  own  expenses,  while  others  have  suc- 
ceeded in  not  paying  them  at  all.  All  of  us  except 
Leightner  have  earned  our  credits  by  our  own  efforts. 
The  favorite  boarding  house  is  Prettyman's  pie  house, 
having  75  votes,  while  Jolly  follows  with  a  close  second, 
with  72  votes.  Hank  has  the  best  soda,  and  Whi^more 
Lake  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  favorite  resort.  Walker 
says  he  loves  Kosey's  above  all  other  places  of  attraction. 
One  would  be  happy  to  chew  gum  from  oneday  to  another, 
while  some  desir  their  pipes.  8 
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We  expect  to  run  the  country  when  we  leave  college. 
A  few  have  begun  to  bolt  the  lectures  in  the  law  depart- 
ment and  '08  promises  to  Ihe  present  ruler  of  the  United 
States  a  successor  of  his  own  name.  Some  will  seek  fame 
in  the  ministry,  but  the  majority  will  do  whatever  they 
can  find  to  do  providing  it  is  not  too  hard  work.  Miss 
Crabbs  ha%  been  to  chapel  every  day  during  the  course 
except  the  morning  that  the  picture  was  taken,  while 
Krummer  says  he  did  not  know  there  were  chapel  exer- 
cises here.  The  young  men  are  so  charming  in  their  own 
opinions  that  each  received  one  vote.  We  do  not  intend 
to  insinuate  that  they  voted  for  themselves.  Walter  is 
placed  beside  Proxy  on  the  list  of  favorite  professors. 
No  one  of  us  is  sorry  he  came  to  college. 

The  following  information  has  been  sent  in  by  the 
persons  mentioned,  who  deemed  it  fitting  to  answer  cer- 
tain inquiries  which  have  harrassed  their  careers  at  college. 
1.  I.  K,  Friedman  and  H.  A.  Friedman  are  not  related  to 
each  other,  never  have  been  and  never  expect  to  be.  2. 
Mr.  Hart  has  not  been  married,  and  i«  not  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  although  he  can  furnish  anyone  information 
regarding  the  fees  for  marriage  licenses.  3.  Richardson's 
pipe  belongs  to  him  and  not  to  Day,  as  some  have  supposed. 
4.  Miss  Hayes  does  not  write  in  a  cipher.  It  if;  her  natural 
hand  perverted  by  two  courses  of  lectures  under  Spencer. 

We  should  like  to  mention  many  other  members  of 
the  class,  and  it  is  only  through  lack  of  time  that  they 
escape.  But  now  that  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  our 
deeds,  we  sincerely  hoi^e  that  our  going  will  not  seriously 
disable  the  U.  of  M.  Such  a  loss  cannot  help  being  felt, 
yet  we  hope  that  the  class  of  '97,  which  is  beginning  to 
enter,  will  in  part  take  our  place.  We  came,  we  saw,  we 
conquered.  What  we  shall  do  in  the  world,  who  but  the 
prophetess  can  tell. 
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GRADUATES  FOR  DEGREES. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  ARTS. 


BACHBLOR  OF  LETTERS. 


Josephine  Allen, 
Loowlna  Hattie  Amberg, 
Lucy  Sadie  Andrews, 
Anna  May  Bailey , 
Verdle  Jane  Baker, 
Mary  Ella  C/vrter, 
William  Sylvester  Olieever, 
Mary  Clara  Colver, 
Mabel  Crabbe, 
Frank  Henry  Decke, 
Charles  Arza  Denlson, 
Elspa  Mllllcent  Dopp, 
Hattie  Eddy, 
Mary  Emily  Fish, 
Walter  John  Hammlll, 


Clarence  Wright  Heath, 
Lewis  Hill, 

Arthur  Harold  Holmes, 
Ines  M.  Ladd, 
Maud  Elisabeth  Merritt, 
Edith  May  Orr, 
Horton  Casparls  Ryao, 
Bertha  Barbara  Sciurus, 
Richard  Asbury  Shlpp, 
Georgia  Smeallie, 
Sherman  Clark  Spitzer, 
Louis  A.  Strausi, 
Edward  Hamilton  Vail, 
Margaret  Evelyn  Waples. 


29 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE    (IN  BIOLOGY). 

William  Aulls  Campbell,  M.  D., 
Herbert  Spencer  Jennings, 
Anna  May  Lutz,  M.  S., 
Par  due  University , 
Joseph  Leggctt  Miller, 


William  Harvey  Rush, 
Fannie  Ludnda  Stearns, 
Mary  Mathews  Sturges, 
William  Henry  Wilson. 


BACHELOR  OF   8GIB1CCE    (iN   CHEMISTRY). 


Duncan  Anderson,  Jr., 
Henry  Henderson  Denham, 
Bernhard  Coniad  Hesse,  Ph.  C, 


Mary  Frances  Leach, 
Samuel  Osbom. 


BACHELOR  OF   SCIENCE    (IN   ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING). 


Charles  Gillman  Atkins, 

Harry  Oliver  Channon, 

John  Denlson  Evarts  Duncan, 

Henry  (George  Field, 

Will  John  Fisher, 

Alfred  William  Hookway. 

Carroll  Dunham  Jones, 


Fred  Lockwood  K^lef, 

Alfred  Cookman  Marshall, 

George  Henry  Miller, 

Honrard  Monroe  Raymond, 

Hugh  Rodman, 

Edmond  Lindsay  Sanderson,  A.  B., 

Neil  Hooker  Williams.  14 


BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE    (iN   MINING   ENGINEERING). 
Leon  Murdook  Groesbeck,  William  Wlllard  Taylor. 
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BACHKLOR   OF   SCIENCE    (iN   MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING). 


John  Yerkes  Blackwood, 

Albert  Lorlug  Clark, 

William  Henry  Dorrance,  Jr., 

Philip  Stlmson  Gardiner, 

Herbert  Jay  Gouldlng, 

Leonard  Frederick  William  Hlldner, 

Theodore  Henry  Hlnchman,  A.  B., 

BACHELOR   OP   SCIENCE 

Hudley  Baldwin. 
Will  Hazen  Houghton, 
William  John  Curror, 
Jasper  Case  Davis, 
Grant  Henry  Dunning, 
George  Irving  Oavett, 
Frank  Rust  (Mlchrlst, 

BACHELOR 

Emma  Judith  Broomell,  B.  S., 

Swarthnwre  College, 
Lola  Helen  Conrad, 
Henry  LeRoy  Crummer, 
Edward  Robert  Cunningham,  Ph.  B,, 

Albion  College, 
Franz  Christian  Kuhn, 
Edward  Gottlieb  Maul, 
Hugh  Farber  McGaughey, 


Joseph  Sabine  Hurbert  Holmes, 
Hiram  Howden, 
Melburn  Walter  Hull, 
Edward  Snover  Reld, 
Otto  Louis  Edgar  Weber, 
Frank  Arner  Wlndes. 


(in  civil  engineering). 

nareuce  William  Hhbbell, 
Valentine  Seaman  Ives, 
Joseph  Jenry  Morsman, 
Lcwellyn  Sherrill  Pomeroy, 
Mlnott  Eugene  Porter, 
Edwin  John  Rosencrans, 
Clarence  George  Wrentmore. 

OF    SCIENCE. 
Joseph  Francis  Men  111, 
William  Smith  Miller, 
Katharine  Bradley  Ross, 
Frank  Hubbard  Smith, 
Brown  Fred  Swia, 
George  Thomas  Towl, 
Ellis  David  Walker, 
Carrie  May  Watson. 


18 


14 


15 


BACHELOR   OF    PHILOSOPHY. 


Bertha  Montague  Alger, 

Earl  D.  Babst, 

Ciarlbel  Ruth  Barnett, 

William  Frederick  Baur, 

Fern  Amelia  Beebe, 

Ira  Charles  Belden, 

John  Jerome  Brlnckerhoff, 

Christine  Frederica  Bronson, 

May  Carpenter, 

Martha  Hoi  way  Chadlxiurne, 

Alice  Doris  Cramer, 

Edward  Page  Cummings, 

Paul  Marley  Day, 

Kate  Elizabeth  Dopp, 

Charles  Drake, 

Nellie  Phcebe  Dunham, 

George  Burllngame  Dygort, 

Jennie  Eddy, 

Henry  Arthur  Friedman, 

Isaac  Kahn  Friedman, 

Minnie  Frost, 


Vladimir  August  Gerlnger, 
Henry  Newell  Goddard, 
Willlard  Wllmar  Grlffln, 
Meyer  L.  Heldlngsfeld, 
Lucy  Johnson, 
John  Black  Johnston, 
Thomas  Michael  Kilbride, 
Frank  Waterman  Llghtnor, 
Jacob  William  Loeb, 
Eva  Idel  Mains, 
David  Porter  Mayhew, 
William  Henry  McLauchlan, 
Edith  Irene  Moser, 
Julius  Mosetr, 
Marietta  Parker, 
Earle  ClltTord  Peters, 
Florence  Harriett  Pope, 
Mary  Falrman  Power, 
Dan  Lace  Quirk,  Jr., 
Harrison  McAUester  Randall, 
Hcdley  Vicars  Richardson, 
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(ieorge  Whiting  Sanborn, 
Jnlletto  Sessions, 
John  Benjamin  Shanks, 
Jennie  Belle  Sherzer, 
Charles  William  Stratton, 


Edward  Everett  Taylor, 
Anna  Marie  Van  Honsen, 
Marlon  Ballantyne  White, 
Edwin  Conklln  Wilkinson, 
Bertha  Wolf. 


nACHBLOR   OP    AKT8. 


Gerrlt  Henry  Albers,  A.  B., 

Hope  College. 
Charles  Brunson  Allen, 
Katharine  Sprague  Alvord, 
Ruth  Gertrude  Bagley, 
Warren  Dwlght  Baker, 
Blanche  Beatrice  Banta, 
Henri  Newton  Barber, 
Maude  Augusta  Barrett, 
Edward  Scott  Beck, 
Maude  Benjamin  Bedell, 
James  Pyper  Bird, 
Frederic  Fant  Brlggs, 
Nina  Edith  Bristol, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Buck, 
Cameron  Clarke  Burns, 
Holbrook  Gllson  Cleaveland, 
Thomas  Loliis  Comparette, 
Arthur  Howe  Covert, 
Harrison  Parker  Crego, 
William  Ernest  Cullen,  Jr., 
Martha  Luella  Denman, 
Ernest  J .  Dennen, 
Walter  Dennlson, 
Tobias  Dlekhoflf. 
Genevieve  Katharine  DuflTy, 
Augusta  Hall  Durfee, 
Edgar  Owen  Galloway, 
Hansom  Gardner  George, 
Ellen  Champuey  Gibson, 
Dirk  Gleysteen,  A.  B., 

Hope  College, 
Frank  Pliny  Graves, 
Samuel  Bates  Grubbs, 
Clemence  Hamilton, 
Samuel  Smith  Harris, 
('lemma  Belle  Hayes, 
James  Stoedman  Holland, 


Thomas  Bond  Holland, 

Jesse  Burroughs  Hornung, 

Frank  William  Howe. 

Timothy  Dwlght  Hunt,  Jr., 

John  Stanley  Hurd,  i 

George  Edward  Kollen,  * 

Hufus  Glllett  Lathrop. 

Frank  Addison  Manny, 

Edward  Luther  Mason, 

Archibald  McAllister  McCracken, 

Lennette  Gertrude  Mllllman, 

Ida  May  Muma. 

Louise  Marie  Obenauer, 

Jesse  Francis  Orton, 

Maude  Parsons, 

Mel v  In  Park  Porter, 

Jane  Bliss  Potter, 

Henry  Frederick  Lewis  Relchle, 

Rena  Addle  Richards, 

Josephine  Louise  Roberts, 

Edwin  Carl  Roedder, 

Agnes  Hannay  Smith, 

Lula  Bartllt  Southmayd, 

Charles  Wilson  Southworth, 

Charles  Lyle  Spain, 

Carrie  May  Sperry,         » 

Elmer  Benedict  Steiner, 

Amy  Eliza  Tanner, 

Mary  Braley  Thompson, 

Arthur  Henry  Veysey, 

Henry  Uammersley  Walker, 

Mary  Elolse  Walker, 

Alfred  Holmes  White. 

Louis  (}rant  Whitehead, 

Edward  Clark  Winans, 

Harry  Dale  Wright, 

Maurice  Calvin  Wright 


73 


MASTER   OF  LETTERS. 
Blance  Kingsbury  Barney,  B.  L.,  Helen  Louise  Hatch,  B.  L. 

CIVIL   ENC.INEKR. 
James  Allen  Ix)Wl8,  B.  S.  (C.  E.) 
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MASTER   OF   SC'IENCK. 


Ida  May  Clendonin,  B.  8., 
University  of  Missouri. 
(leorge  Oswin  Hlgley,  B.  S  , 


Abraham  Lincoln  Kniscly,  B.  tt., 
Paul  Henry  Seymour,  B.  H. 


MA8TER   OF   PHILOSOPHY. 


Augusta  Lee  Giddlngs,  B.  L., 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Toyoglro  Kotegawa, 
College  of  Tokio. 


John  Oren  Reed,  Ph.  B., 

Eugene  Herbert  Robertson,  Ph.  B., 

MarlUaC'arolino  Wooster,  B.S., 

Hillsdale  College.  5 


Alllsqn  Wlx  Augir,  A.  B., 

AilUdaU  College. 
William  Warner  Bishop,  A. 
Maniah  Bouton  Borthwlok, 
Charles  Ambrose  Bowen,  A. 
Heber  Doust  Curtis,  A.  B., 
John  Patterson  Davis,  A.  B. 


MASTER   OF   ARTS. 

Ellen  Elizabeth  Garrlgues,  A.  B  , 
Jonathan  August  Chas.  Hlldner,  A.  B., 

B.,  Ellen  Clarlnda  Hinsdale,  A.  B., 

A.  B.,  Adelbert  College. 

B.,  George  Frederick  Rush.  A.  B  , 

Thomas  Chalkley  Severance,  A.  B., 
Albert  Boynton  Storms,  A.  B.  12 


DOCTOR  OP   PHILOSOPHY. 
Aldred  Scof  t  Warthin,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 


DOCTOR  OP   MEDICINE. 


William  Coleman  Armstrong, 
Samuel  Howard  Arthur,  D.  D.  S., 
James  Meade  Atkinson, 
Herbert  Edwin  Barlgbt,  6.  S., 

Cornell  University. 
Fannie  Lewis  Bishop, 
William  Blai^ 
Morrell  Deloss  Cadwell, 
Anna  Clapperton, 
Luella  Sophia  Cleveland, 
Katharine  Richards  Collins, 
Anna  Craig, 
Nicholas  De  Haas, 
Frederic  Campbell  GUlen, 
Alice  Hamilton, 
George  Edgar  HolTman,  A.  M., 

Monmouth  College. 
William  Fremont  Hubbard, 
Le  Roy  Bromwell  Humphrey, 
Aleck  Franklin  Hutchinson, 
Maria  P.  de  BooiJ  Ingram, 
John  Henry  Jones, 
Harry  James  Kennedy,  A.  B., 
Stella  KIrby,  B.  S., 

Washburn  College. 


A 1  vena  Mauerhan, 
Devi  lie  J.  Moyer, 
Archibald  Lawrence  Muirhead, 
James  Perry  Odell, 
William  Wilson  Pearson, 
Frank  Beckham,  Powers.  A.  B., 

University  of  Tennessee. 
George  Roberts, 
Henry  Rudoph  Roether, 
Charles  Whitall  Root, 
Mary  Sanderson, 
William  Oscar  Sauermann, 
Frederick  Glazier  Smith, 
Sarah  Amelia  Wilcox  Soule, 
Charles  Newton  Sowers, 
Cora  I^ano  Stoner, 
William  Grant  Tucker, 
James  Curtis  Twitchell, 
Frank  Alsworth  Waples,  B.  S;, 
William  Adam  Wehe, 
Emma  Hammond  Wheeler, 
Robert  Henry  Wolcott,  B.  L.,  B.  S., 
Truman  Norton  Yeomans. 
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DKPARTMKNT  OF  LAW. 


UACIIUI. 
William  Tell  ARgelor,- 
Eva  Jane  A  ken, 
Qcrrlt  Henr>'  Albere,  A.  B., 

Hope  College. 
Elton  Clyde  Armltagc, 
Albert  Mahlon  AKiiley, 
Lloyd  L.  Axford, 
Arthur  Henry  Bal)coi-k, 
Joseph  Edward  Daird, 
Louis  Leroy  Baker, 
Frank  Elmer  Baldwin, 
Sylvester  Wllllara  Barker, 
Fred  Ilochou  Barney,  B.  H., 

Olivet  College. 
Malrvin  Elmer  Bamhart, 
Apha  Charles  Barcas, 
William  Artemas  Bateman, 
Lafaj'elte  Ilosmcr  Bates, 
Fred  Wesley  Beal, 
Edwin  Justus  Bean, 
William  Melville  BegKS, 
Willis  Clayton  Belkmvp,  A.  B., 

IMirtmouUi  College^ 
Ernest  Paul  Bennett, 
Mary  Estella  Benson, 
Henry  Kropp  Bente.  B  H., 

OtterviUe  College, 
Ulysses  Fulton  Uickley, 
Joseph  Anthony  Bierd, 
William  John  Bieril, 
Harley  Debart  Billings. 
Ernest  Fawcett  BInford. 
Edwin  Henry  Bithcr, 
Isidor  Darius  Blair, 
Clayton  Becker  Blakey, 
Albert  Newton  Blessing. 
Edward  Joseph  Bodwell, 
James  Anthony  Bordeaux, 
Frank  Leslie  Bowen, 
Nicholas  Milton  Bradley, 
William  Frederick  Brickman, 
Joseph  Clark  Brittain, 
Willis  Mel V In  Brooks, 
Bern  Franklin  Brough, 
Alfred  Holmes  Hrous, 
Darius  Alvin  Brown, 
Otto  James  Bruce, 
Frank  Robert  Buchanan, 
William  John  Bulow, 


OR   OF    LAWM. 

Eugene  Marvin  Bumphrey, 
Harrison  Van  Del  Calkins, 
Frederick  Grove  Campbell, 
Gordon  Ilennie  Campbell, 
Robert  Campbell, 
Robert  Lachlin  Campbell, 
Lyman  Judy  Carlock,  A.  B., 

Eureka  College, 
Oliver  Howard  Carson,  A.  B., 

I>c  Pauw  University. 
Edwin  EU)crt  Chandler,  A.  B., 

William  Jewell  College. 
John  Whedon  Clark, 
Thomas  Milo  C lough, 
William  John  Conroy, 
Beverly  Brant  Crawford, 
Frank  Crawford,  A.  B., 

Yale  Univenity. 
James  Jackson  Ci'osby, 
Edwin  SheJdan  Cunningham,  A*  B., 

Maryvillc  CoUege. 
Terence  Bramble  Cunningham, 
James  John  Danhof,  A.  M., 

Hope  College. 
HolUs'Fleld  Daugherty, 
Miner  Levant  Davis, 
Charles  Edward  Dodrick, 
Harry  Thomas  Dedrick, 
Williom  Henry  Dcllcnback,  B.  L  . 
Archie  Walker  Doming, 
Grant  Alder  Dentler, 
Benjamin  De  Vries, 
Charlea  Melvin  Dial, 
John  Leander  Dutt'y,  A.  B., 
Jess*e  J.  Duncan, 
Zeph  (Jershom  Dunn, 
George  Edwin  Snyder  Kckeil, 
(irlfflth  Ogden  Ellis, 
James  Green  Estcp, 
William  Henry  Evans, 
Alonzo  Jay  Falknor, 
Phillip  Vanderbyl  Fennelly, 
George  Edward  Ferguson, 
George  Marlon  Fields, 
William  Hosoa  Fields, 
Ernest  AU>ert  Fink,  A.  B.. 

Kansas  yormat  College. 
John  Finney, 
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Willard  Cllntno  Fltzer,  B.  S., 

Parduc  University. 
Porter  Wlllhim  Fleming, 
Ernest  Elwood  Ford, 
Emory  Dufl|eld  Frazer, 
Charles  Knox  Friedman, 
Henry  Mulbie  Gardner, 
Lawrence  Luroy  George, 
John  Andrew  Gerlash,  B.8., 

Tarkio  College, 
Andrew  Elsworth  Gibson, 
Fred  Edward  GUck, 
James  William  Good,  B.  8., 

Coe  College. 
William  Gordon, 
Eben  Bailey  Gower, 
Charles  Henry  Graves, 
John  Sherman  Greer,  A.  B., 

Maryville  College, 
Franklin  Jay  GrlflTen, 
Thomas  Patrick  Griffln, 
William  Edgar  Griffln,  Ph.  B., 
Alexander  Joseph  Groesbeck, 
Frank  Clinton  Oroninger,  A.  M., 

Indiana  University, 
I>elo  Cory  don  Grover,  Ph.  B., 

Oberlin  College, 
Lyman  Gaston  Grundy, 
Joseph  Coat  Hadley,  A.  B., 

Wilmington  College, 
Edgar  Moore,  Hall, 
William  Robert  Hall, 
Lloyd  Frederick  Harms, 
Gilbert  Newton  Harrison, 
Edwin  Bates  HarU,  B.  8., 

College  of  New  Jersey, 
Metcalf  Bradley  Hatch,  Jr.,  B.  L., 

Cornell  University. 
Tennle  Ethan  Haj^nes, 
Herman  Leopold  Hegner, 
Horace  P.  Henderson, 
James  Stanhope  Henton, 
Omar  Eugene  Herminghausen. 
Ambrose  Cooper  Hindman, 
Arthur  K.  Hitchcock, 
Edward  Hollingshend, 
William  Henry  Houren, 
Robert  Albert  Howard, 
Charles  Arthur  Howell.  B.  8.  (M.  E.), 
Charles  Morgan  Howell, 
William  Howell,  B.  8., 

Franklin  CoUeje. 


John  Bernard  Hoy, 
Harvey  Hiram  Humphrej', 
John  Sapingtun  Hunter, 
Paul  Hurd, 
John  Hough  James,  A.  B., 

Urbana  University, 
Horace  Moss  Jarrett, 
Henry  Whiting  Jarvls,  A.  B.. 

Jiowdnin  College, 
Albert  Webb  Jefferls, 
Louis  Weston  JeflTerson, 
Thomas  John, 
Edwin  Levi  Johnson, 
Milton  Johnson,  B.  8.,  C.  E., 

Olasglow  College, 
John  Edward  Johntz. 
Francis  Goewey  Jones, 
Datus  Rue  Jones,  B.  8., 

Ada  University ^ 
Louis  Cornelius  Jones, 
Walter  Edgar  Keeler, 
Addison  A.  Kelser, 
Samuel  Andrew  King, 
George  8.  Kistler, 
Frank  Henry  Kleekarop, 
OttoGustave  Valentine  Knecht, 
Jestte  Jasper  Knight, 
John  Henry  Koenlg, 
Axel  HJalmar  Kohlor, 
(Jeorge  Edward  Kollen, 
Gelmer  Kulper,  A.  M., 

Hope  College, 
J.  Marshall  Lamer, 
Thomas  Arthur  Lane, 
Sidney  Benton  Laune,  B.  8., 

Ohio  Normal  University, 
John  Alvin  Ix;e, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Lester,  A.  B., 

Lincoln  University. 
Richard  Levey  Lewis, 
John  Hlllls  Liggett,  B.  8., 

Univei'sity  of  Iowa. 
Hurry  Curtis  Llllie. 
Judson  Reuben  Llnthicum, 
I.siuic  Berna»*d  Lipson. 
Henry  Guy  Livingston, 
James  Morton  Lockhart, 
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Gideon  Mosher  SIpe,  A.  B., 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
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William  Nlcholan  Smelser, 
Frank  Carpenter  Smith,  A.  B., 
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Elmer  Snearly. 
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University  of  Maryland. 
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Thomiis  Byron  Mercer, 
Walter  Samuel  Moore, 
Mason  Moyer, 
Ethelwyn  Phillips, 
Fred  M.  Prettyman, 
Weston  Andrew  Valleau  Price, 
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John  Cieorge  Schlndler, 
Frank  Edward  Seybold, 
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COMMENCEMEM  ORATIOET/ 


The  Work  of  Washington  Irving. 


BY   CHARLES   DUDLEY   WARNER,   LL.    D., 
Oy  HARTTORD,  COl^NECTICTJT. 

This  year  we  commemorate  the  one  hundred  and 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  a  man  of  letters.  It 
is  thirty-four  years  since  he  dropped  his  pen,  and  was  laid 
to  rest  by  that  lordly  river  which  his  genius  has  enshrined 
in  the  mind  oC  the  world  with  the  legendary  Rhine  and 
the  historic  Tiber-  For  that,  also,  flows  not  only  through 
a  land  of  beauty  and  by  famous  cities,  but  through  a  realm 
of  the  imagination— perhaps  the  most  abiding  of  all  our 
possessions. 

Our  race  is  fond  of  erecting,  statues  to  those  who  have 
become  conspicuous,  images  raised  generally  through 
admiration,  sometimes  by  vanity.  America  joins  in  this 
effort  to  save  personalities  from  oblivion.  The  spirit  is 
commendable,  if  the  selection  is  not  always  fortunate,  nor 
tliQ  execution  of  these  images  always  faultless.  At  least, 
we  are  getting  in  pur  streets  and  public  places  a  great  com- 
pany of  extraordinary  figures,  which  may,  at  the  worst, 
remind  the  passing  generation  that  moves  among  them 
that  it  is  mortal — if  not  ugly.  Already  of  some  of  them 
Art  is  asking,  What  are  they?  and  of  other  bronze  imper- 
tinences, which  are  not  yet  oxidized,  the  passers-by  are 
asking.  Who  are  they  ?  After  a  third  of  a  century,  Brook- 
lyn, which  commemorates  the  birthday  of  our  earliest  man 

*A8  follows:    "From  The  Work  of  Washington  Irving.    By  Per- 
mission of  Hatrper  St  Brothers." 
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of  letters,  has  adorned  its  beautiful  park  with  his  effigy; 
but  the  city  of  his  birth  has  no  statue  of  Washington 
Irving. 

This  is  not  because  the  memory  of  Irving  is  not  dear, 
because  the  man  is  forgotten,  not  because  his  books  are 
not  read— can  we  charitably  say  it  is  because  he  is  still 
felt  as  a  living  presence  in  our  short  literary  life?  It  is 
certainly  belter  that  multitudes  should  ask  in  New  York 
why  a  man  has  not  a  statue,  than  that  multitudes  should 
ask  why  he  has  a  statue.  His  tame  does  not  need  it.  But 
the  city  of  his  birth,  to  which  he  gave  the  distinction  that 
letters  alone  can  confer,  compelling  respect  for  the  genius 
of  a  young  country,  one  of  the  creators  of  the  literature 
whose  great  stream  can  directly  trace  one  of  its  sources  to 
his  pure  and  sparkling  spring,  owes  it  to  itself  to  remove 
the  reproach  of  insensibility  and  ingratitude. 

The  speaker  then  gave  a  description  of  New  York  City 
at  the  time  of  Washington  Irving.  He  was  born  in  1783. 
It  was  the  father's  wish  that  Washington  should  go  into 
business,  but  he  showed  no  inclination  for  that,  and  after 
an  imperfect  education  in  private  schools  he  entered  a  law 
office.  The  speaker  says,  "  The  boy  never  acquired  enough 
knowledge  of  law  to  change  the  bent  of  his  mind.  He 
took  his  education  into  his  own  hands.  Behind  the  screen 
of  Coke  &  Blackstone  he  heard  romances,  poetry,  and 
books  of  travel  of  adventure." 

After  giving  an  account  of  his  works  the  speaker  says : 
"It  is  time  to  turn  to  the  personality  of  Irving.  As  we 
should  expect  from  his  writings,  he  had  the  nervous, 
artistic  temperament;  he  shrank  from  personal  notoriety; 
he  was  sensitive  and  shy ;  and  he  had  the  manner  of  a 
lazy  observer  of  life.  A  drawing  by  Vanderlyn,  made  in 
Paris  in  1805,  and  a  portrait  by  Jarvis  in  1809,  present  him 
to  us  ill  the  fresh  bloom  of  manly  beauty.  The  face  has 
an  air  of  distinction  and  gentle  breeding;  the  refined  lines, 
the  poetic  chin,  the  shapely  nose,  the  sensitive  mouth,  the 
large  dreamy  eyes,  the  intellectual  forehead,  and  the  clus- 
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tering  brown  locks,  are  our  ideal  of  the  author  of  the 
*•  Sketch  Book"  and  the  pilgrim  in  Spain..  A  relative, 
who  saw  much  of  our  author  in  his  latter  year?,  writes  to 
me:  *'  He  had  dark-gray  eyes;  a  handsome,  straight  nose, 
which  might  perhaps  be  called  large;  a  broad,  high,  full 
forehead ;  and  a  small  mouth.  I  should  call  him  of  medium 
height — about  five  feet  eight  and  a  half  to  nine  inches— 
and  inclined  to  be  a  trifle  stout.  There  wa&  no  peculiarity 
about  his  voice,  but  it  was  pleasant  and  had  a  good  into- 
nation. His  smile  was  exceedingly  genial,  lighting  up  his 
whole  face  and  rendering  it  very  attractive;  while,  if  he 
were  about  to  say  anything  humx)rous.  it  would  beam  forth 
from  his  eyes  even  before  the  words  were  spoken.  As  a 
3'oung  man  his  face  was  exceedingly  handsome,  and  his 
head  was  well  covered  with  dark  hair;  but  from  my  ear- 
liest recollection  of  him,  he  wore  neither  whiskers  nor 
mustache,  but  a  dark-brown  wig,  which,  although  it  made 
him  look  younger,  concealed  a  beaulifully  shaped  head." 

He  had  not  the  impressive  personality  of  some  men 
of  genius ;  he  did  not  talk  much  in  mixed  company  or  at  a 
table,  but  lie  was  a  capital  raconUur^  and  exceedingly 
entertaining,  with  a  flow  of  reminiscences,  among  his 
friends.  And  he  had  a  great  capacity  for  friendship.  He 
loved  the  company  of  refined  and  cultivated  women,  and 
he  was  everywhere  a  welcome  guest.  There  is  a  pleasant 
picture  of  him  in  the  family  of  Louis  McLane,  then  Minis- 
ister  to  England,  in  1831,  to  whom  he  was  Secretary  of 
Legation  the  year  before  his  return  from  his  long  sojourn 
in  Europe. 

As  an  example  of  his  playful  humor,  I  will  read  some 
unpublished  verses  which  he  wrote  that  year  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  house,  the  charming  Miss  Kebecca  McLane. 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  read  the  sportive  tribute  of  a  man 
in  his  fiftieth  year  to  a  girl  of  nineteen,  over  sixty  years 
after  it  was  written : 
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''There's  a  cert^p  ypun^  Wy* 
Who's  just  in  her  heyday. 
And  full  of  all  mischief,  1  ween  : 
So  (easily !  mx  pleasing  1 
Capricious  1  delicious ! 
And  you  know  very  well  whom  1  mean. 

"With  an  eye  dark  as  night. 
Yet  than  noonday  more  bright, 
Was  ever  a  black  eye  so  keeat 
It  can  thrill  with  a  glacf^ 
With  a  beam  can  entrance. 
And  you  know  very  weH  whom  I  mean. 

"With  a  stately  step— such  as 
You'd  expect  in  a  duchess — 
And  a  brow  might  diatinguiah  a  quean, 
With  a  mighty  proud  air* 
That  says  '  touch  me  who  dare,' 
And  you  know  very  well  whom  J  mean. 


"MTith,  ft  toss  of  t^  hea^l 
That  strikes  one  qt^ite  dead. 
But  smile  to  revive  ode  again ; 
That  um  90  aM>aBii«  I 
That  smile  so  onthralUng  f 
And  you  know  very  well  whom  I  mean. 

"Confound  her !  devil  take  her  I^> 
A  cruel  heart-breaker — 
But'  hold  I  see  that  smile  so  serene, 
Godloveherl    Godbl^Mherl 
May  nothing  distress  her! 
And  you  know  very  well  whom  I  mean. 

' '  Heaven  help  the  adorer 
Who  happens  to  bore  her. 
The  lover  who  wakens  her  spleen ; 
But  too  bibst  for  a  sinner 
Is  he  who  shall  win  her. 
And  you  know  very  well  whom  I  mean.' 


It  is  well,  periodically,  to  comraeqaorate  the  life  and 
work  of  such  a  maiu  He  enlariced  the  horizon  of  liter;ar 
ture,  he  added  lustre  to  the  na,me  of  the. republic.  Whea 
I  place  his  achievement  a^jj^ain^t  the  background  of  his 
native  city  in  his  boyhood,  and  the  literary  poverty  of  our. 
undeveloped  country,  it  assumes  very  great  propprtioi^^M 
When  I  turn  to  his  books,  whicli  were  of  incaJcuUble 
value  to  his  own  a;eneratiou,  and  find  how  sane  and  ua- 
exaggerated  they  are,  how  artistjq  in  form,,  how  reverant 
of  honesty  and  npbility,  how  full  they  are  of  the  genuine 
humor  and  pathos  of  life,  I  feel  that  they  still  belong  to 
the  living;  literature  which  has  pow^r  to  make  the  world 
better.    Fashions  change,  but  genius. survives  all  fashions* 
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RAILWAY. 

THE  POPULAR  ROUTE  BETWEEN 

Toledo,  Jackson,  Lansing,  Charlotte, 
Battle  Creek,  Ionia,  Three  Rivers, 
Kalaniazoo,  Grand  Rapids,  Muske- 
gon and  the  Saginawr  Valley, 

AND  THE  ONLY  LINE  KUNNINO  SOLID  TRAINS  BETWEEN 

Toledo,  Dundee,  Milan,  Ann  Arbor, 
HoAA^ell,  Durand,  Oaa^osso,  Ithaca,  St. 
Louis,  Alma,  Mt  Pleasant,  Claire, 
Far^A/'ell  and  Cadillac. 

IT  I8*ALSO  THE  QUICKEST  AND  BEST  ROUTE  TO 

Frankfort,  Manistee,"  Petosky,  Traverse 
City,  Mackina^v,  and  the  Famous 
Hunting,  Fishing,  and  Summer  Re- 
sorts of  Northern  Michigan.  , 

V 

DIRECT    CONNECTIONS  AT  TOLEDO  FOR 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Spring- 
field, Cincinnati,  and  all  points  East, 
South  and  ^A^est. 


H.  W.  ASHLEY,  W.  H.  BENNETT, 

Gen.  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

R,S.  GREENWOOD,  J.  J.  KIRBY, 

Agent,  Ann  Arbor.         Trav.  Pass.  Agt. 
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THE  ARENA ! 


Recognized  on  t>A^o  Continents  as 
the  Leading  Progressive  and  Re- 
formative Review  of  the  Age. 

The  Arena  Is  a  busy  man's  library  pf  the  world's  best  thouffht 
on  vital  themes. 


SOME  SPECIAL  FEATURES  FOR  1893:     -I-     + 

1.  THE  WORLD'S  PROGRESS.  A  serips  of  papers  by  some  of  the 
iiiustt^rbniiiiHot'theuge  Will  be  given  in  the  Akena  for  18SI:<,  noting 
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Citizen 


looks  back  of  the  present  condition  of  national  life  in  the  United  States  know- 
ing that  a  right  knowledge  of  the  complex  forces  that  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  the  nation  is  essential  to  any  but  a  half-blind  exercise  of  citizenship. 

The  historian  who  can  best  aid  him  must  be  keen  and  sympathetic  and  juat; 
he  must  be  logical  and  thorough ;  he  must  show  not  only  effects  but  causes ;  he 
must  show  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  then  his  work  may  be  called  a  history. 
Such  a  history  is 

VON    HOLST'S   Constitutional   and  Political   His- 
tory of  the  United /States - 

Few,  if  any,  works  in  the  field  of  American  History  are  so  frequently  cited 
or  so  highly  commended  in  the  universities  of  our  land  as  this.  It  is  emi- 
nently the  students'  history  of  the  United  States.  A  pamphlet  fully  descriptive 
of  it  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 


A    KKW    aHlTlCA.Ja    OI^IN-IONS. 


His  historical  iqdgments  will  always  com- 
mand respect.— Alexander  Johnston. 

In  the  front  ranks  of  American  histories.^ 
Henry  Cahot  Lodgre. 

Professor  von  Hoist  has  the  analytical 
ca'^fi  It  V  and  the  candor  nnd  courage  which 
ur    .  ■•*.■  fv,  ■]  ].  •  .,      ^\'.  \v  York  Tlnie»» 

.     V       >i  w  Orleans  Pica* 

yui  .. 

Its  re  lections  are  always  astute  and  inci- 
sive- Harper's  Monthly. 

Dr.  von  Hoist's  history  is  remarkable  not 
only  for  its  masterly  grasp  of  the  real  current 
of  oar  political  development,  but  for  its  acute 
constitutional  perception  and  analysis.  With 
all  its  warmth  of  feelintr  and  higrh  political 
morality  and  undisguised  admiration  for  cer* 
tain  men,  it  is  perfectly  Just  and  impartial  In 
weighing  argument  and  estimatiiigcharaoter. 
Young  America  may  well  read  and  ponder 
this  graphic  narrative.    Harper's  Weekly. 


His  labors,  indeed,  have  been  immense.  .  .  . 
A  work  which  every  student  must  needs 
possess  in  its  entirety.— The  Nation. 

Thorough  understanding  of  underlying 
causes.    Boston  Advertiser. 

i  lioarned,  ingenious,  aubtle,  brilliant,  dash- 
ing and  sometimes  almost  rollicking  In  his 
lively  and  glowing  style.— New  York  Herald 

Marked  by  comprehensiveness  of  statement, 
amplitude  of  detail,  and  clearness  of  expos  I  • 
tlon.-New  York  Tribune. 

A  masterpiece  as  to  depth,  clearness.  impar» 
tiality  and  scope  It  seems  the  testimony  of 
a  disinterested  witness;  one  who  needed  no 
cross-questioning;  one  who  in  the  direct  nar- 
rative omits  no  slgniflcant  detail.  In  these 
passing  years,  when  teachers  and  writers  are 
attempting  to  kindle  new  flames  of  patriotism 
in  old  and  young  hearts,  this  production  is 
timely  indeed.— David  Swing. 


Complete  in  eight  large  octavo  volumes  containing  nearly  4,000  pages.     Prices,  in  cloth, 
$25.00;  sheep,  $30.00;  half -calf,  $88.00,    For  sale  by  leading  booksellers  everywhere. 
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'  'Most  readers  will  agree  with  the  eonclusions  which  it 
draws  from  the  facts  presented^  though  some  may  disagree 
in  particular  cases ;  but  none  will  deny  that  it  is  a  history 
of  high  type  and  enduring  value.  " — Alexanddr  Johnston. 


''Dr.  von  Hoist  contimies 
his  masterly  analysis  of  events 
.  .  .  with  a  pozver  atid  success 
which  leave  little  to  criticise. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  so  able  and  so 
honest,  and  it  teaches  lessons 
which  our  people  may  profit 
so  much  by  learning.'' — The 
Nation. 

•  'Its  reflections  are  always 
astute  and  incisive.'' — Har- 
per's Monthly. 


*  •  //  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  art  is  consummate 
ivith  zvhich  the  author  brings 
his  ifftmense  mass  of  appar- 
ently disconnected  facts  into 
solid  a  fid  orderly  arr  y." — 
New  York  Independent. 

'*  The  most  eminent  mod- 
ern historian,  "  —  Chicago 
Evening  Post. 


Von  HOLSTS 
Constitutional  and    Political 

HISTORYT^ifEUNITED  STATES. 

Vitally  considered,  the  real  history  of  a  country  is  that  of 
its  growth,  its  political  forces,  its  living  constitution.  We 
have  books  of  varying  merit  on  different  phases  or  epochs  of 
our  national  career;  but  of  vigorous,  fearless,  just  and  pro- 
found works  dealing  with  the  American  nation  broadly  and 
exhaustively,  from  its  colonial  beginnings  up  to  within  the 
times  of  active  men  of  to-day — as  late,  that  is,  perhaps,  as 
final  history  can  be  written — there  is  no  other  than  von 
Hoist's  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  accepted  for  America  as  is  Stubb's  for  England. 
The  college  course  and  University  Extension  cannot  replace  it. 
A  descriptive  pamphlet  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Eight  volumes,  8vo.    Per  set,  boxed,  cloth,  $25.00;  sheep  $30.00; 
half  calf,  $38.00. 

May  be  secured  from  the  leading  booksellers  or  the  pub- 
lishers, 

CALLAGHAN   &   CO.,   Chicago,  111. 
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Note: 

It  was  annouDced  that  The  Graduation  Souvenir  would  con 
tain  engravings  of  President  Angell  and  Dean  Knowlton.  The 
editor  contracted  with  Mr.  E.  F.  Johnstone  and  advanced  part  of 
the  money  for  the  use  of  the  half-tone  engravings  recently  prepared 
and  used  by  that  gentleman  in  another  publication.  Th»*  cuts  were 
lodged  at  the  Courier  office,  and  when  the  written  order  for  them 
from  Mr.  Johnstone  was  presented  to  the  manager,  Mr.  Travis,  he 
refused  to  deliver  them.  Mr.  Johnstone  was  then  requested  to 
procure  them  from  the  Courier  office,  but  he  refused  to  do  so.  It 
was  then  too  late  to  have  other  plates  made  for  use  in  this  issue. 

The  Editor. 
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THE  BACCALAUREATE  DISCOURSE. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  LIF|J  OF   ST.   PAUL. 


B^r  PRESIDENT  AMOBLL. 


Saint  Paul, was  the  scholar  of  the  college  of  the  apostles.     He 
was  doubtless  inferior  in  mere  scholastic  learning  to  many  of  &i^ 
contemporary  Greeks.     But  among  the  Jewish  students  «t  Jerusalem 
he  apparently  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence,  which  dest^j^ed  him  to  high 
official  position  in  the  Jewish  church.     Perh-ps  we  rarely  think  of 
him  as  a  scholar,  certainly  not  as  a  reclup-*  *>^©<i  in  his  books.     If 
we  think  of  him  at  all  as  a  scholar  '"  *^  ^  *^®  scholar  in  action,  as 
thA  scholar  who  is  traneforminp  ^  ^^^  intellectual,  as  well  as  all  his 
moral  power,  into  vital  forc^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  up  to  a  purer 
and  nobler  life.     Just  beo''^®®  ^®  ^^  ^"^^  ®  ^^'  j^*  because  he 
resisted  the  temptatior  "^  ^^^  ^^^  ecclesiastical  preferment  which 
his  talent  and  lear*"^  entiUed  him  to  expect  in  the  church  of 
his  fathers,  just  I  '^*^®»  ^^®^  ^  ^^^^  *^®  command  of  God,  he 
renounced  all  t)**  ^^^1^*°*  prospects  before  him  and  gave  himself 
to  a  life  of  the  ^^^^  intense  activity  in  raising  men  to  a  higher  moral 
and  spiritual  ^*°®»  ^^^  because  of  all  this  it  is  that  his  example  is 
so  inspiring  f^^  ^®lp^l  ^  young  scholars  of  all  time,  and  ^speciaUy  * 
to  the  scholf  ®  ^^  ^^  *^^^®-     ^^  ^^^  *^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  l®av®  as,  are 
probably  w'*^^^*^  exception  looking  forward  to  a  life  of  action.    You 
expect  to  U^^^  ™®^'®  ®^^®  ^^^  ^  ^^^P  *»^*P®  ^^^^  lives.     I  do  not 
doubt  that^^^  ^®^"*®  *^^  ^^^  ^  *^^  i^  lifting  men  to  higher  levels 
of  purpos  *°^  endeavor.     I  have  thought  therefore  that  on  this 
occasion  >®  ^^^^^  ^®^^  attempt  to  draw  out  from  the  cbaracier  and 
career  of  ^*'  ^*^^  ®^°^®  lessons  for  the  American  scholar. 

J     -let  us  notice  the  long  and  patient  preparation  which  he 
made  fc  ^^^  ^^^^'     ^  *  ^^^^  ^®  received  at  Tarsus,  which  was 
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distingaisbed  for  its  Jewish  School,  the  careful  training  common  to 
the  educated  Jew  of  those  days.     He  also,  like  other  children  of  his 
race,  became  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  a  useful  handicraft. 
Many  of  our  best  educators  have  thought  that  we  might  well  imitate 
the  old  Hebrew  custom  of  imparting  similar  instruction  to  each  child, 
and  thus  enable  him  to  obtain  a  wider  knowledge  of  men  and  to 
know  what  it  means  to  earn  one's  bread  by  the  sweat  of  one's  brow. 
As  Saul  came  to  maturer  years,  he  studied  at  Jerusalem  under  the 
renowned  teacher  Gamaliel.     The  training  he  there  received  an- 
swered to  our  professional  preparation.     He  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  law,  in  debate,  in  dialectics.    He  learned  how  to  argne 
with  directness  and  force.     After  his  great  spiritual  experience, 
which  he  passed  through  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  he  was  for  three 
years  lost  to  the  public  gaza     This  time  he  probably  devoted  to 
thought  and  study.     It  is  believed  by  some  that  he  also  went  to 
Athens,  and  made  himself  familiar  with  Greek  poetry  and  philosophy 
before  he  entered  upon  his  active  duties  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel 
of  Chritit.     Thirty  years  lie  thus  Bpent,  as  his  Loril  aud  Master  bad 
done  before  him,  in  trainiag  for  his  great  mission- 
Here  19  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.     Not  that  every  one 
need  wait  or  can  wait  until  be  is  thirty  years  of  age  before  entering 
upon  his  profession .     But  every  one  may  be  aske-l  to  appreciate  tbe 
wisdom  of  thorough  and  solid  preparation  for  important  and  respoD 
sible  work.     The  question  which  m  many  are  askipg  is  not,  how  can 
I  secure  the  very  best  preparation  for  my  work,  bi^t  how  can  I  in 
the  shortest  time  gain  admission  to  my  profession,  v  Faculties  are 
pressetl  with  requests  of  students  to  be  allowed  to  take*,  short  cats  to 
advanced  standing,  to  b©  permitted  to  cram  for  an  indefinite  numberof 
examinations,  rather  than  to  proceed  at  a  pace  at  which^assimilatioD 
and  appropriation  of  learning  produce  genuine  culture  anid  strengtli. 
And  many  rusb  into  the  professions  through  the  doors\ which  are 
open  in  this  country  without  having  pursued  even  a  tolera'ble  course 
of  study  anywhere.     The  results  are  that  many  utterly  fikil,  otherst 
crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  the  work  for  which  they  aire  unpre^ 
pared,  break  down  in  healthy  and  still  others  come  short  of  th^ 
conspicuous  success  which  careful  preparation  for  their  wotk  wouJa 
have  assured  them.  ^ 
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2.  Again,  the  stadent  of  St.  Paul's  career  most  be  stmck  by 
the  indomitable  perseverance  with  which  he  overcame  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  encounter.  In  reading  the  many  and  forcible  words  of 
the  Apostle,  I  think  we  should  naturally  picture  him  to  our  imagin- 
ation as  a  man  of  imposing  presence,  of  robust  health,  and  of 
commanding  oratory.  Yet  we  have  good  ridason  to  believe  that  he 
had  not  an  imposing  presence.  He  says  himself  that  his  presence 
was  '^  mean.*'  In  oratory  he  did  not  meet  the  Greek  ideal.  The 
Greeks  required  careful  method  and  artistic  finish  in  the  speeches 
of  their  great  orators.  These  Paul  did  not  possess.  He  was  "rude" 
in  speech.  Apollos,  a  man  trained  in  Greek  schools,  was  preferred 
by  them.  Paul  also  had  some  marked  physical  infirmity,  which  was 
in  a  certain  degree  a  hindrance  to  his  success.  The  fact  that  he  was 
bred  a  Pharisee  made  it  hard  for  him  to  get  a  willing  and  sympa- 
thetic hearing  from  the  Gentiles.  He  might  easily  have  pleaded, 
when  he  was  called  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles,  that  he  was  unfitted 
for  that  special  work.  But  not  a  word  of  excuse  dropped  from  his 
lips.  With  a  brave  but  docile  heart  and  with  a  heroic  and  fiery 
zeal  he  threw  himself  into  the  work  to  which  God  called  him,  and 
dashed  through  or  over  all  the  obstacles  in  his  path.  Though  he 
might  be  deemed  "  rude "  in  speech,  his  burning  words,  that  came 
straight  from  a  heart  on  fire  with  the  passion  for  truth,  went  straight 
to  the  hearts  of  hearers,  as  such  words  so  spoken  never  fail  to  go. 
In  the  face  of  all  trials  and  disappointments  and  dangers,  onward 
he  pushed  straight  towards  his  goal.  Even  in  his  later  years,  when 
physical  infirmities  may  well  have  begun  to  tell  upon  him,  the  great 
Apostle,  like  an  old  ship  with  weakened  hull  that  shakes  and  throbs 
with  every  beat  of  her  engines,  yet  tirelessly  crowds  her  way  on 
through  the  stormiest  seas  and  finally  reaches  her  distant  port, 
struggled  on  through  the  fiercest  opposition  and  conquered  all  the 
obstacles  that  crowded  his  path. 

Every  man  has  difficulties  to  encounter.  Each  one  of  you  will 
at  times  find  a  barrier  straight  across  his  path.  You  are  not  to  sit 
down  in  despair  in  front  of  it.  Summon  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul  and 
make  a  way  over  it  or  through  it  If  there  is  any  man  for  whom 
we  cannot  cherish  much  respect,  it  is  the  one  who  goes  through  life 
whining  and  snivelling  and  explaining  why  he  has  failed  of  success. 
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Many  men  would  sncoeed  fairly  if  they  spent  in  earnest  effort  half 
the  time  tbey  waste  in  making  ezouseis  for  lack  of  suocess.  There  is 
much  truth  in  Franklin's  saying,  whether  we  apply  it  in  college 
or  outside  of  college,  ^*A  man  good  at  framing  excuses  is  good  for 
nothing  else."  Keep  the  perseverance  of  St.  Paul  ever  in  mind. 
Every  man  with  fair  intelligence  and  with  integrity  and  earnestness 
of  character  may  command  reasonable  success.  Paul's  success  was 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  when 
D'Israeli  first  rose  to  speak  in  Parliament  he  was  laughed  down,  but 
as  he  took  his  seat  he  remarked,  '^  You  will  live  to  hear  from  me 
yet."  So  John  Quincy  Adams,  "  the  old  man  eloquent,"  wrote  in 
his  diary  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  that  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible for  him  to  become  a  public  speaker.  Biography  is  crowded 
with  encouragements  to  persistent  effort.  After  God's  will  there  is 
no  such  power  on  earth  as  the  will  of  man.  In  a  worthy  cause,  with 
a  noble  spirit  and  a  firm  faith,  it  can  say  to  mountains  of  difficulty^ 
"  remove  hence  to  yonder  place,  and  they  shall  remove." 

3.  In  the  next  place  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  St. 
Paul's  spirit  of  courtesy.  It  has  been  well  said  of  him  that  he  was 
the  model  of  the  perfect  gentleman,  using  that  word  gentleman  in 
its  noblest  sense.  He  had  not  simply  a  familiarity  with  the  propri- 
eties of  social  life, — a  knowledge  which  is  always  of  positive 
advantage,  and  which  is  sometimes  not  appreciated  at  its  true 
value, — but  he  had  the  real  spirit  of  courtesy,  the  sources  of  which 
are  sympathy,  friendliness  of  heart,  a  proper  and  legitimate  regard 
for  the  good  opinion  of  good  men,  a  chivalric  desire  for  the  welfare 
of  others.  All  these  were  combined  in  Paul.  No  matter  wher6  he 
was,  whether  in  the  company  of  the  humblest  classes  or  of  great 
philosophers,  whether  before  the  tribunal  of  a  Roman  Governor  or 
in  the  august  presence  of  the  Emperor,  he  always  had  the  finest 
sense  of  decorum,  the  most  delicate  appreciation  of  his  true  relations 
to  those  whom  he  was  to  associate  with  or  whom  he  was  to  address. 
If  we  were  asked  to  select  from  all  literature  the  discourses  which 
exhibit  the  finest  spirit  of  dignified  courtesy,  where  could  we  find 
any  more  striking  in  that  regard  than  St.  Paul's  address  to 
Agrippa,  or  than  the  discourse  on  Mars  Hill  ? 

Although  the  Apostle  was  permeated  with  this  lofty  spirit  of 
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courtesy,  lie  did  not  lack  for  decided  opinions.  He  had  hot  words 
with  Peter  and  with  Barnabas,  but  in  spite  of  his  differences'  with 
them  he  retained  through  life  the  friendship  of  both.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  rude  bluntness  and  discourteous  heat  of  temper  are  not 
elements  of  permanent  power  with  men,  but  rather  subtractions 
from  it.  A  christian  man  has  no  business  to  be  other  than  a  gen- 
tleman. Some  men,  who  desire  to  be  considered  strong  and  manly, 
seem  to  think  that  in  politeness  there  is  something  akin  to  effemin- 
acy and  therefore  they  manifest  a  certain  contempt  for  it.  If  by 
politeness  we  mean  the  mincing  manners  and  affectations  of  those  who 
devote  their  whole  lives  to  the  trivialities  of  fashionable  society,  this 
contempt  is  deserved.  But  if  by  politeness  we  mean,  as  we  ought 
the  courtesies  which  are  born  of  proper  regard  for  our  fellows,  thea 
it  is  to  be  cherished  as  a  grace  of  character  aad  a  valued  help  in  life. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  high  culture  of  mind  and  soul.  It 
softens  the  asperities,  which  one  must  sometimes  encounter  in  ming- 
ling with  men.  It  smooths  the  pathway  in  which  we  must  all 
occasionally  find  rough  places.  How  many  men  th^re  are  who  can 
not  differ  with  you  in  opinion  without  losing  their  temper  or  suspect- 
ing your  motives.  Even  if  they  happen  to  be  sound  in  their  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  unfier  discussion,  they  rob  their  arguments  of 
half  their  force  in  the  eyes  of  reasonable  men  by  their  unreasonable 
display  of  passion.  To  differ  amiably  with  one  of  your  friends  on  a 
subject  in  which  you  are  deeply  interested,  is  one  of  the  best  results 
of  our  Christian  civilization.  The  man  with  genuine  courtesy  of  spirit, 
though  he  may  be  somewhat  uninstructed  in  the  conventional  rules 
of  society,  is  strong  in  the  moral  support  and  good  wishes  of  all 
about  him  and  in  time  of  need  can  count  on  the  help  of  many  out- 
side of  his  own  sect  or  party.  The  scholar  may  reckon  a  courteous 
temper  as  not  the  least  valuable  of  his  resources  or  the  least  becom- 
ing of  his  graces  of  character. 

4.  Another  trait  of  St.  Paul  which  challenges  our  admiration 
and  imitation  is  what  may  be  called  the  vigor  of  his  spiritual  am- 
bition. It  endowed  him  with  a  sort  of  continued  youth  fulness  of 
energy.  Some  one  has  compared  him  in  this  respect  with  Alexander 
the  Great,  though  the  Macedonian  conqueror  died  so  young  that 
the  comparison  is  robbed  of  part  of  its  force.     Still  with  St.  Paul  as 
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Mrith  Alexander,  each  victory  was  a  siepping  stone  to  fresh  victor- 
ies. He  never  sat  down  content  with  what  he  had  accomplished. 
He  was  ever  pressing  forward  to  some  new  achievement.  His  fiery 
soul  was  not  abated  by  languor  of  soul.  If  the  heavy  burdens  of 
disappointment  ever  weighed  him  down,  or  the  strong  hand  of  perse- 
cution overpowered  him  for  a  season,  with  a  marvelous  spiritual 
resiliency  he  rose  again  to  his  former  levels  of  activity  and  power. 
In  his  irrepressible  ardor  his  strength  was  ever  renewed  like  the 
eagle's.  Does  history  afford  a  more  illustrious  and  stimulating 
example  of  energy  which  never  flagged  even  to  the  very  end  of  his 
days?  Forgetting  the  things  which  were  behind  he  was  ever  press- 
ing forward  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

What  a  rebuke  it  is  to  those  who  are  constantly  planning  how  to 
get  exemption  from  the  burdens  and  heat  of  the  day,  who  are  cher- 
ishing epicurean  ideals  of  life,  who  are  asking  to  be  excused  from 
doing  their  full  part  of  the  work  of  man  in  their  day  and  generation. 
No  one  is  more  miserable  than  he  who  thus  sneaks  away  from  the 
battle  of  life,  and  like  a  coward  or  a  shirk  hides  himself  in  the 
seclusion  of  idleness.  No  man  has  a  right  to  be  counted  altogether 
out  of  the  ranks  so  long  as  he  can  do  some  useful  service.  Better 
die  in  the  harness,  if  die  we  must,  than  to  cumber  the  earth  in  idle- 
ness. Never  was  the  world  calling  more  loudly  for  trained  men  in 
every  vocation.  Never  were  wider  or  richer  harvests  waiting  for 
laborers  to  thrust  in  the  sickle.  But  it  is  scholarly  laborers,  not 
learned  dilettanti  who  are  wanted.  Do  not  enter  upon  new  work 
with  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  from  the  active  service  as  soon  as 
your  accumulations  will  permit  you  to  de  so.  But  rather  resolve 
to  devote  your  lives,  if  not  to  the  calling  which  now  awaits  you,  still 
to  some  vigorous  effort  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Your  enjoyment 
of  the  privileges  of  a  liberal  education  lays  on  you  this  duty  and 
responsibility. 

5.  Again,  St  Paul's  obedience  to  the  heavenly  call  which  came 
to  him  on  his  way  to  Damascus  made  him  a  larger,  nobler,  more 
heroic  man.  Though  he  was  by  nature  a  man  of  high  courage,  his 
devotion  to  his  Master  made  his  courage  sublime.  It  was  this  which 
enabled  him  to  face  so  bravely  all  perils  by  land  and  ail  perils  by 
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sea,  persecutions  by  mlers  and  persecutions  by  mobs.  It  was  this 
which  inspired  him  when  the  axe  of  Nero*s  headsman  was  already 
flashing  in  the  air  above  him  to  write  in  serene  triumph,  *'  I  have 
fought  a  good  flght;  I  have  kept  the  faith;  henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  the  crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  shall  give  to  me  at  that  day." 

It  was  this  which  sustained  him  in  his  loneliness  and  in  the  face 
of  the  opposition  of  his  old  friends.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  social 
instincts,  an  ardent  friend,  a  fascinating  companion.  Yet  how  many 
of  his  battles  he  had  to  flght  comparatively  alone.  In  how  many  he 
had  to  contend  against  the  friends  of  his  youth.  What  rebukes  he 
must  have  had  to  bear  from  his  old  teachers  and  the  high  Jewish 
officials  who  had  looked  to  him  to  become  one  of  the  conspicuous 
leaders  in  their  church!  To  forfeit  their  friendship,  to  turn  his  back 
on  all  the  high  ecclesiastical  honors  to  which  he  might  justly  aspire, 
to  incur  the  flerce  hostility  of  the  men  he  was  taught  in  his  youth 
to  honor,  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  despised  Gentiles  and  for  the  most 
part  those  of  the  humblest  class,  this  indeed  called  for  heroic  qual- 
ities of  mind  and  soul.  But  more  than  this.  To  bear  the  disap- 
pointment which  often  oppressed  his  soul  as  he  saw  the  spiritual 
weakness  and  at  times  the  utter  dejection  of  those  in  whom  he  sup- 
posed the  germs  of  spiritual  life  were  planted,  to  see  the  sensual 
Christians  turning  the  most  sacred  ordinances  of  the  Master  into 
occasions  for  gluttony,  to  flnd  so  few  who  could  become  his  true 
companions  by  living  on  the  same  high  plane  of  spiritual  attainment 
which  he  had  reached,  these  trials  required  perhaps  a  higher  forti- 
tude than  was  needed  to  confront  persecution  or  even  a  martyr's 
death. 

None  of  us,  thank  God,  are  called  to  such  grave  trials  as  tested 
the  soul  of  St  Paul.  But  every  life  has  its  trials.  The  same  spirit 
of  devotion  and  faith  which  sustained  him  will  sustain  us  in  the 
great  emergencies  of  life.  It  will  fortify  the  humblest  and  most 
timid  with  fredi  courage.  It  will  reinforce  us  in  our  weakness  with 
^  measure  of  divine  strength  which  will  make  us  bear  with  resig- 
nation, if  not  with  cheerfulness,  the  disappointments  and  sorrows 
that  are  appointed  to  us.  When  we  are  called  to  stand  alone  for 
ivhat  we  deem  the  right  even  at  the  cost  of  severing  some  of  the 
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dearest  friendships,  it  will  comfort  us  with  the  joy  of  heavenly  com- 
panionship in  oar  way.  There  is  no  other  power  comparable  to  this 
for  the  exaltation  and  glorifying  of  a  human  soul  in  all  its  earthly 
journey. 

What  a  contrast  there  is  between  the  narrow,  bigoted,  persecut- 
ing Saul  of  Tarsus  and  the  great  St  Paul,  statesman,  philosopher, 
poet,  apostle.  Where  shall  we  look  for  a  more  statesmanlike  expo- 
sition of  the  relations  of  citizen  and  magistrate  than  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ?  Where  for  a  more  phil- 
osophic statement  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  than  in  the  earlier  chapters 
of  the  same  epistle  ?  Where  for  a  more  beautiful  poem  on  charity 
than  that  which  constitutes  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first  letter 
to  the  Corinthians  ?  Where  has  there  been  a  teacher,  after  the  One 
Great  Teacher,  who  has  been  for  centuries  and  who  is  to- day  so- 
moulding  the  opinions  of  men  ?  Gamaliel,  his  renowned  instructor, 
is  scarcely  known  except  from  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  once  sat  at  his 
feet.  The  teachings  of  Paul  were  a  great  force  even  before  his 
death  all  the  way  from  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules.  And  how  they  have  since  been  carried  on  written  or  oa 
printed  page  and  on  eloquent  tongues  of  thousands  of  apostles  to- 
the  Gentiles  over  trackless  seas  and  mountain  ranges  to  the  very 
ends  of  the  earth.  And  everywhere  and  in  all  the  ages  they  have 
been  the  power  of  God  unto  the  salvation  of  men.  Such  has  been 
and  such  will  continue  to  be  the  immeasurable  force  of  this  great 
soul  which  was  so  aflame  with  love  to  his  Master. 

It  is  difficult  to  set  limits  to  the  influence  of  the  gifted  mind 
which  is  devoted  to  the  discovery,  exposition  and  illustration  of 
moral  truth  in  the  spirit  of  faith  in  the  Author  of  truth.  It  is  he 
who  must  win  the  great  victories  in  the  world  of  spiritual  thought 
Truth  reveals  her  most  precious  secrets , to  the  heart,  whose  gates 
open  Godward.  It  has  not  been  the  doubters  who  have  won  the 
chief  triumphs  in  the  domain  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  or  who 
have  set  the  world  forward  with  their  great  achievemehts.  It  has  been 
rather,  from  the  oldest  days  to  the  present,  the  men  who  believe 
something  that  have  done  something.  It  has  been  to  loving,  trust- 
ing souls  that  God  has  specially  made  known  his  ways.  It  has- 
been  to  the  leadership  of  these  same  souls,  made  positive  and  dar- 
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ing  and  aggressive  by  their  onconqaerable  faith,  iha|;  the  world 
has  yielded  itself  and  so  has  found  its  way  to  loftier  heights  of 
attainment. 

The  same  spiritual  helps  which  were  vouchsafed  to  St.  Paul  are 
promised  to  every  one  of  you,  who  is  ready  to  receive  them  in 
childlike  trust  in  the  Father.  None  of  us  has  his  natural  endow- 
ments, and  so  none  of  us  can  hope  to  be  a  St  Paul.  But  every  one 
of  us  can  have  his  mind  illuminated,  his  heart  enlarged,  his -strength 
reinforced,  his  life  exalted  and  glorified  by  welcoming,  as  he  wel- 
comed, the  divine  aid,  and  by  obeying,  as  he  obeyed,  the  great  com- 
mands to  love  the  Lord  with  all  the  heart  and  to  lov«  his  neighbor 
as  himself.     There  is  the  true  philosophy  and  the  true  art  of  life. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  maintain  that  we  have  outgrown 
the  age  of  St  Paul  and  have  at  oiir  command  in  modern  discoveries 
better  helps  than  his  for  the  making  of  character  and  the  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  the  conduct  of  life.  But  when  we  mark  the  spir- 
itual forces  that  made  a  band  of  illiterate  fishermen  the  teachers  of 
the  world,  that  indued  those  brief  pamphlets  which  we  call  the  gos- 
pels with  such  a  power  as  no  other  human  productions  possess  *  that 
changed  the  dissolute  student  Augustine  into  the  great  St.  Augus- 
tine at  whose  feet  the  first  thinkers  of  the  last  fifteen  centuries  have 
been  proud  to  sit,  that  transformed  the  profane  tinker,  John  Bunyan, 
into  the  inspired  dreamer  to  whose  vision  the  heavens  were  opened, 
that  lifted  the  humble  monk,  Martin  Luther,  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Reformation,  that  has  exalted  so  many  of  the  humblest  disciples 
to  the  high  station  of  martyrs  and  heroes  and  guides  of  the  race,  we 
must  conclude  that  tJiese  forces  cannot  be  despised  or  disregarded 
with  impunity  in  any  place  or  in  any  age.  The  divine  aids  by 
which  God  enabled  Saal  of  Tarsus  to  grow  into  the  Apostle  Paul, 
no  one  of  us  can  afford  to  spurn.  Let  us  strive  to  follow  him  in  so 
far  as  he  followed  the  Master  and  to  attain,  if  possible,  unto  the 
stature  of  perfect  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus. 

After  you  leave  these  halls,  persevere  in  study  so  that  the  torch 
kindled  each  day  may  light  you  on  to  further  attainments.  Culti- 
vate the  spirit  of  courtesy  that  the  wishes  of  ten  thousand  friends 
may  ever  be  wafting  you  on  your  coursa  Cherish  your  highest 
vigor  and  elasticity  of  mind  and  of  soul  so  that  your  life  may  yield 
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its  largest  and  richest  fruitage  even  to  the  end.  Above  all  keep 
your  heart  open  to  the  heavenly  influences,  the  gales  of  inspiration, 
which  God  delights  to  send  to  the  docile  and  childlike  spirits  of  his 
household. 

So  you  may  at  last  come  serenely  to  the  end  of  your  days, 
whether  those  days  be  many  or  few.  As  the  stars  at  twilight  break 
out  one  by  one  on  the  face  of  the  heavens,  so  one  by  one  the  signif- 
icant stars  will  appear  upon  the  pages  of  the  General  Catalogue 
against  your  names,  telling  that  your  work  here  is  done.  God  grant 
that  we  all  may  so  live  that,  when  the  closing  days  of  our  career  are 
at  hand,  we  may  each  be  able  to  say  in  the  words  of  the  Great  Apos* 
tie,  ''I  have  fought  a  good  flght  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  me  the  crown  of  righteousness  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  to  me  at  that  day;  and  not 
only  to  me,  but  to  all  them  that  have  loved  his  appearing. *' 
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BY  ALBBBT  W.  JEFPBBIB. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — In  the  year  1741,  an  English  youth 
of  some  eighteen  summers  decided  upon  the  Law  as  his  profession. 
Pursuits  more  pleasant  to  him  were  reluctantly  abandoned.  His 
attempt  at  verse  pictures  his  early  outlook  as  anything  but  inviting. 
We  hear  him  saying  : 

"  Shakespeare,  no  more  thy  sylvan  son. 

Nor  all  the  art  of  Addison, 

Pope's  heaven-strung  lyre,  nor  Waller's  ease, 

Nor  Milton's  mighty  self  must  please  ; 

Instead  of  these  a  formal  band 

In  furs  and  coifs  around  me  stand, 

With  sounds  uncouth  and  accents  dry,   . 

That  grate  the  soul  of  harmony. 

Each  pedant  sage  unlocks  his  store 

Of  mystic,  dark,  discordant  lore  ; 

And  points  with  tottering  hand  the  ways 

That  lead  me  to  the  thorny  maze." 

Genius  had  crowned  that  English  youth  as  her  own.  Law,  the 
jealous  mistress  of  the  land,  becanie  his  first  and  only  love.  For 
thirty  years,  with  mighty  ardor  and  concentrated  effort,  he  pursued 
the  study  of  his  chosen  profession  ;  fathomed  its  profound  depths  ; 
mastered  its  intricate  subtilities.  The  jealous  mistress  was  con- 
quered,— the  student  crowned  victor.  Though  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  his  day  and  time,  yet  the  people  of  the  old  and  new 
world,  recognizing  the  responsibilities  of  our  social  organization, 
have  for  his  memory,  love  and  admiration.  The  profession  of  the 
law  delight's  in  paying  tribute  to  his  greatness,  while  we  as  students 
and  members  of  the  Class  of  '93  of  this  renowned  university,  honor, 
revere,  and  shall  forever  cherish  the  name  and  works  of  the  epainent 
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lawyer,  the  renowned  jurist,  the  immortsl  commentator,  Sir  William 
Blackstone. 

Daring  the  brief  period  that  we  have  associated  together  as 
students,  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship  has  sprung  up  among  us. 
Similar  hopes  and  aspirations  led  us  to  select  this  university,  that 
we  might  acquire  the  rudiments  of  the  profession  of  which  the 
learned  commentator  was  master.  We  have  advanced  and  profited 
during  the  time  that  the  fiduciary  relation  of  instructor  and  student 
has  existed.  But  "  the  day  that  breaks  the  tie  that  binds ''  is  at 
hand ;  hence  it  is  but  fitting  and  proper  on  this  occasion,  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  our  lives,  that  we  as  lawyers  renew  our 
allegiance  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  law  and  justice  ;  gather 
increased  inspiration  from  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  law's 
greatest  expounder. 

What  we  have  gained  here  in  knowl^ge,  in  discipline,  in  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  us  when,  on  the  morrow, 
we  take  our  stand  in  legal  combat  with  some  experienced  practitioner 
as  our  adversary. 

Truly  we  may  rejoice  and  be  ever  grateful  that  our  advantages 
for  acquiring  a  legal  education  have  been  the  best  in  the  land. 

Our  discipline  and  instruction  have  been  in  the  care  and  guid- 
ance of  men  who  have  diligently  and  conscientiously  tried  to  impress 
upon  us  not  only  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  but  those  of 
integrity  and  true  manhood  as  well.  Their  admonitions  have  been 
bur  shield  and  protection  from  mistakes  and  follies.  They  have 
informed  us  of  the  duties  and  trials  of  the  profession,  have  im- 
pressed upon  us  the  responsibilities  to  devolve  upon  us  as  members 
of  the  bar,  and  on  this  occasion  they  extend  their  heartiest  congrat- 
ulations, hoping  that  we  may  live  long  and  prosper.  Thus  the  day 
of  our  graduation  is  in  one  sense  a  day  of  liberty  and  freedom,  and 
consequently  one  of  joy  and  gladness  ;  yet  it  brings  with  it  sorrow 
for  the  parting,  mingled  hopes  and  fears  which  years  of  toil  alone 
can  solve.  Certainly  no  one  of  our  number  can  depart  from  the 
scene  of  our  college  days  without  carrying  with  him  fond  memories 
for  his  class,  for  it  matters  not  where  we  have  been  tried,  whether 
on  the  athletic  field,  in  the  contest  of  oratory  or  debate,  in  general 
ability  or  the  steadfastness  of  purpose,  our  standing  has  been  un- 
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questioned.  Onr ,  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  college  life  will 
only  be  surpassed  by  our  subsequent  participation  in  the  doings  of 
the  world. 

Emerson  has  truly  sfdd,  ^'  Every  soul  is  a  celestial  venus  to 
every  other  soul."  True  it  is  that  in  this  University  no  one  liveth 
to  himself  alone.  While  the  first  object  of  our  coming  here  was  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  yet  we  have  been 
afforded  a  privilege  of  still  greater  import.  By  our  association  and 
contact  with  the  student  body  of  this  university  we  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  men  and  affairs.  From  such  associations  our  char- 
acters have  received  a  polish,  moulding  and  refinement.  We 
are  the  better  for  having  studied  and  associated  together,  and 
should  forever  be  thankful  that  we  are  members  of  the  great  cosmo- 
politan body  known  and  recognized  throughout  this  university  as 
the  strong,  progressive,  Glass  of  '93.  Every  section  of  this  great 
nation,  as  well  as  leading  foreign  powers,  have  representatives 
among  our  number.  The  different  ideas  and  customs  which  ex- 
changed formal  greetings  when  first  we  met  as  strangers,  have 
intermingled  and  interwoven.  A  common  interest  bound  together 
our  differences.  To- day,  as  a  class,  we  possess  an  individuality 
somewhat  peculiar,  but  lasting  and  trustworthy.  We  have  acted  as 
a  class  with  dignity  and  decorum,  shrinking  from  nothing  deemed 
right  and  proper,  always  giving  a  fair  hearing  and  courting  a  most 
rigid  examination.  Having  learned  to  contend  for  that  which  we 
deemed  right  in  our  embryo  days,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  as  law- 
yers will  triumphantly  champion  that  policy  which  holds  the  true 
purpose  of  civil  government  to  be  not  merely  the  prevention  of 
wrong,  but  the  establishment  of  right.  Let  our  aim  be  not  merely 
to  punish  offenders,  but  to  confer  blessings  upon  society  by  seeing 
that  justice  is  meted  out  to  man  as  deserved. 

However,  our  associations  have  brought  us  not  only  more 
friends,  not  only  a  more  impressive  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
society,  but  it  has  broadened  and  deepened  within  us  the  spirit  of 
true  Americanism.  For  two  years  we  have  been  delegates  to 
this  great  convention.  We  have  established  our  platform  of 
action  ;  formulated  a  code  of  principles  which  are  to  accompany 
us  from  this  common  sotirce,  the  fountain  of  legal  lore,  to  the 
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respective  districts  v^hich  we  represent,  there  to  be  sanctioned  and 
upheld  only  as  their  living  exponent  demonstrates  their  worth  and 
power  by  his  individual  activity.  The  lawyer  has  been,  is,  and 
always  will  be,  a  potent  force  in  the  affairs  of  state  and  society. 
The  variety  of  his  work  is  equalled  only  by  the  promptness  and 
unity  of  its  execution.  Now,  fellow  classmates,  when  the  duties  of 
the  lawyer  are  about  to  devolve  upon  us,  standing  as  we  do  at  the 
ever  open  gateway  of  an  auspicious  future  to  which  the  twentieth 
century  bids  us  welcome,  it  is  well  for  us  to  repeat,  while  the  mantle 
of  justice  falls  upon  our  shoulders,  the  words  of  welcome  for  the 
coming  strife,  as  did  Sir  William  Blackstone  at  the  commencement 
of  his  career  : 

'*  Then  welcome  clients,  welcome  strife, 
Welcome  the  cares,  the  thorns  of  life, 
The  vissfire  wan,  the  poor  blind  si^ht, 
The  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  by  ni^ht, 
The  tedious  formB,  the  solemn  prate, 
The  pert  dispute,  the  dull  debate. 
The  drowsy  bench,  the  babbling  hall, 
For  thee,  fair  Justice,  welcome  all." 
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BT  CHAS.  K.  F1{I£DMAN. 


[Charles  Knox  Friedman,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  graduated  from  the 
Toledo  High  School  in  1890,  and  in  1891  from  the  Scott  Manual  Train- 
ing School.  He  is  pursuing  both  Law  and  Literary  work  at  the  U.  of 
M.,  taking  this  year  the  degree  of  L.  L.  B.] 


Motto :  Scientta  tenebras  larnpade  disctiit. 
Colors:  Pink  and  ttreen. 


Learning  and  institutions  are  not  the 
property  of  any  one  generation.  The 
thought  and  experience  of  all  preceding  ages 
are  ours  to-day,  but  to  enjoy,  to  protect  and 
to  strengthen,  and,  when  our  part  in  life  is 
played,  to  transmit  to  posterity.  We  can 
but  add  our  modest  layer  to  that  ever- 
ascending  pyramid  which,  unlike  the  great 
piles  of  the  Egyptians,  must  remain  incom- 
plete until  man  shall  be  perfect.  Upon  the 
use  it  has  made  of  this  inheritance  rests  the 
success  or  failure,  the  glory  or  shame  of  any  age.  So  must  the 
honor  of  a  class  as  such,  stand  or  fall  in  accordance  as  it  has  used 
or  misused  the  opportunities  to  which  it  has  succeeded. 

To  pass  judgment  upon  the  Law  Class  of  '93  is  not  the  duty  of 
its  historian,  but  rather  to  present,  as  it  were,  an  abridged  pan- 
orama of  our  life  as  a  class  ;  to  picture  a  glance  at  the  events  in 
which  we  have  figured,  at  the  qualities  we  have  displayed,  and  by 
which  shall  be  determined  the  decision  of  those  who  are  to  judge  us. 
Would  that  time  allowed  the  mention  of  each  individual  member  as 
we  have  gro^n  to  know  him.  But  our  history  is  more  than  a  mere 
portrayal  of  individuals  or  recital  of  incidents.  It  has  to  do  with 
nobler,  more  enduring  material  in  that  subjective  change,  which. 
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like  the  march  of  Progress,  though  sweeping  and  infinite,  is  yet 
unheard  and  unseen. 

By  earnest  and  untiring  endeavors  '93  has  carved  a  record  of 
unbroken  advancement  Like  every  class,  we  haVe  had  our  ludicrous 
side,  have  made  mistakes  and  sowed  some  pretty  large  patches  of 
wild  oats,  but  in  the  great  over-towering  balance  in  favor  of 
moments  well  used  and  ennobling  qualities  acquired  and  developed, 
these  errors,  if  such  they  be,  are  blotted  out 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  Oct  1,  1891,  that  Professor  Thomp- 
son, by  his  now  famous  **'  Attention"  called  us  to  the  realization  of 
our  class  existence.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  on  that 
eventful  day  to  have  a  room  for  the  night,  had  used  the  forenoon  to 
timidly  and  guardedly  pry  about  the  Law  Building,  to  find  out 
"how  the  Seniors  did  it."  How  unconcernedly  those  giants  of 
learning  carried  their  heads  on  their  shoulders  !  As  we  viewed  that 
grave  and  august  body  through  the  crack  in  the  swinging  doors, 
who  could  but  be  overcome  with  awe  and  reverence  !  We  were  as 
impressed  as  were  the  barbarians  of  old  when  for  the  first  time  they 
gazed  upon  the  Boman  Senate  and  saw  in  it — an  assembly  of 
kings  !  Nor  did  we  realize  more  than  did  those  barbarians  that  we 
were  soon  to  supplant  that  awe-inspiring  body,  and  by  eradicating 
what  was  baleful  and  promoting  what  was  best,  we  were  to  reach  a 
plane  which  even  they  might  do  well  to  emulate. 

Our  first  year  was  the  one  of  farewell  to  that  venerable  old 
building,  consecrated  by  the  lives  of  nearly  five  thousand  alumni  ; 
our  Senior  year  was  that  of  welcome  to  the  splendid  and  magnifi- 
cent structure,  more  nearly  emblematic  of  the  noble  dignity  it 
represents.  Yet  did  the  effacing  arm  of  Change  spare  that  sacred 
temple,  the  lecture  room.  Her  human  instruments  could  not 
make  more  precious  those  venerated  walls. 

'93  has  ever  been  permeated  and  governed  by  a  spirit  of  true,, 
broad  Americanism.  There  is  yet  a  vast  amount  of  prejudice  and 
bigotry  in  the  world,  blocking  the  way  of  truth  and  delaying  the 
reign  of  peace.  Who  is  it  can  say  he  is  entirely  free  from  their 
bonds  ?  The  Law  Class  of  '93  may  well  find  a  source  of  pride  in 
the  fact  that  no  manifestation  of  these  almost  omnipresent  creators 
of  discord  have  ever  been  displayed  in  its  ranks,  much  less  swayed 
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its  deliberations  or  moved  its  judgments.  We  have,  too,  from  the 
very  nature  of  our  work  been  instilled  with  a  fruitful  spirit  of 
equity  and  justice.  Nor  has  the  display  of  these  qualities  been 
confined  within  the  class.  Not  soon  will  there  die  from  the  college 
memory  that  famous  manifesto  declaring  our  intention  to  maintain 
for  the  entire  student  body  the  inviolability  of  private  contract. 
By  column  after  column  in  the  Daily,  President  Griffin  had  an- 
nounced with  the  absolutism  of  a  Louis  XIY.,  "  I  am  the  Students' 
Lecture  Association  !"  But — we  were  not  "asleep  on  our  rights." 
Nor  did  we  rest  our  efforts  until  every  student  held  his  rights 
restored  and  secured. 

The  political  maneuvering  of  our  class  stands  forth  with  espe- 
cial prominence.  Had  Lord  Eldon  been  as  good  a  prophet  as  he 
was  jurist,  he  would  never  have  said  :  "  A  lawyer  hardly  can  be 
both  learned  in  his  profession  and  accomplished  in  political 
science.''  What  an  evolution  since  the  days  of  the  Great  Chancel- 
lor !  Of  things,  to-day  too  common  to  be  observed,  he  never 
dreamed.  We  hardly  note,  much  lees  marvel,  at  the  unfaltering, 
unerring  certainty  with  which  our  politicians  never  leave  the  quiz- 
room  without  having  earned  a  "  ten  ;"  never  take  their  finger  from 
a  button-hole  until  they  have  gained  a  vote.  This  proficiency  is 
the  fruit  of  a  development  nourished  by  practice.  During  our 
several  interesting  campaigns  it  would  have  puzzled  the  un- 
initiated to  have  guessed  whether  we  were  in  training  for 
political  wire- pulling  or  legal  gymnastics.  At  both  class  elec- 
tions the  most  aggressive  man  for  the  Presidency  was  the 
candidate  of  a  strong,  inter-state  combination..  The  second  was 
put  forward  by  an  opposing  quasi-combination,  and  the  last  was  an 
independent  whose  hopes  rested  on  the  success  of  the  first  two  in 
destroying  each  other.  The  marshalling  and  campaigning  of  the 
Junior  year  was  in  the  endeavors  to  form  a  winning  combination.. 
Michigan  and  Trans- Mississippi,  the  two  strongest  bodies,  were 
infusible.  Ohio  and  Indiana  united  and  held  the  key  to  the  situ- 
ation. They  saw  fit  to  unlock  the  treasures  to  the  Cowboys,  and  in 
one  short  hour  McCaughey,  of  California,  for  President,  and  the 
entire  slate  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was  elected.  A  more  earnest  and 
interesting  campaign  at  our  Senior  election,  commensurate  with  our 
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advaQcement  in  ideals  and  practice,  was  confidently  expected  by 
many.  They  were  not  disappointed.  It  was  a  battle  of  giants. 
The  rumblings  of  that  memorable  conflict  were  beard  even  ere  we 
had  closed  the  Junior  year.  Even  our  importance  as  Seniors  was 
forgotten  amidst  the  engrossing  combat.  For  nearly  two  months, 
whatever  could  be  accomplished  by  the  appeals  of  ardent  friends, 
by  the  oratory  and  argument  of  zealous  supporters  and  by  the  schem- 
ing and  labors  of  patient  leaders  was  not  left  undone.  The  flash- 
ing of  eloquence  and  stubborn  contest  of  ballots  lasted  for  five 
stormy  meetings.  It  required  eleven  ballots  to  make  Jefferis, 
President,  and  fourteen  to  make  Johnson,  Valdictorian.  Every 
office  was  as  ardently  contested. 

Besides  the  offices  prescribed  by  our  Constitution,  the  class  has 
conferred  one  other  by  a  sort  of  common  law  usage.  Owing  to  its 
peculiarly  exalted  station,  the  office  has  never  been  named.  The 
holder  of  this  nameless,  unnamable  office  was  the  most  widely  cel- 
ebrated of  our  illustrious  class.  None  other  was  so  universally  fav- 
ored, so  frequently  sought  for,  so  tumultuously  hailed  and 
applauded.  He  was  called  upon  to  settle  any  and  all  questions, 
and  may  fitly  have  been  titled,  "  Glass  Oracle."  Yet,  too,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  generally  called  on  he  may  as  appropri- 
ately have  been  given  the  title  of  *'  Glass  Scapegoat."  The  duties 
of  the  office  involved  such  unique  obligations,  requiring  such 
unusual  and  peculiar  personal  gifts,  that  few  could  reach  it,  and 
none  by  the  ballot  To  four  only  has  there  fallen  the  lot  of  being 
dignified  by  this  exalted  station.  The  robe  of  honor  first  fell  upon 
the  Spartan  shoulders  of  the  hero,  Tumipseed.  Soon,  however,  the 
glory  was  transferred  amid  long  and  lusty  enthusiasm  to  Buck, 
Senator  Peffer's  only  rival.  At  the  close  of  the  Junior  year  **  Mon- 
tana Jim  *'  was  plajdng  this  part  with  great  success.  During  the 
Senior  year  these  duties  were  fulfilled  by  one  born  for  the  task. 
For  the  past  nine  months  the  crown  and  sceptor  of  this  unrivaled 
throne  have  been  retained  uninterrupted  and  undisputed  in  the  royal 
possession  of  the  high  and  mighty  Harms. 

As  a  class  we  are  grateful  for  having  been  blessed  as  have  only 
eight  classes  of  our  department,  by  being  legally  "seized"  of  two  deeply 
respected  sisters-in-law.     To  their  ealming  and  refining  influence 
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is  largely  due  our  record  of  exceptional  deportment.  And  in  this 
regard  our  parting  sympathy  is  with  those  about  ta  take  our  place. 
No  doubt  the  stormy,  boisterous  character  of  the  '94*8  is  attribut- 
able among  other  things  to  the  lack  in  their  composition  of  what 
Milton  has  so  fitly  termed  : 

**  — fairest  of  creation.    Last  and  best 
Of  all  God^s  works!'' 

The  annual  celebration  of  Washington's  birthday,  the  gala  day 
of  the  Law  Department,  lost  none  of  its  vigor  and  enthusiasm  at 
our  hands.  How  vivid  still  that  memorable  march,  splashing 
through  six  inches  of  slush  and  snow  ;  horns  tooting,  banners  and 
colors  waving,  the  joining  of  voices  in  one  grand  triumphant  shout  of 
welcome  to  the  then  Ex-President  and  present  President  of  our  Nation. 
Then  the  endeavor  of  the  Senior  Lits.  to  rob  us  of  our  post  of 
honor,  and  the  indignant,  sweeping  rush  with  which  we  helped  them 
to  the  rear  !  How  we  again  cowed  the  Lits.  a  year  later,  when, 
envious  of  our  position  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  they  showered  upon 
us  a  f  osilade  of  beans,  rubbers  and  the  ponies,  with  which  they  are 
so  invariably  armed.  A  squad  of  sturdy  '93's  was  quickly  dis- 
patched to  the  gallery.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  that  mob  of 
incipient  anarchists,  awed,  quieted  and  subdued,  were  meek  as 
co-eds. 

Once  at  least  we  saved  the  Lits.  from  internal  strife.  It  was 
when  the  Freshmen  and  Sophmores  tried  to  enrage  their  class  tigers 
by  engaging  in  an  effeminate  warfare  about  a  large  geological  spec- 
imen that  adorned  the  campus.  After  they  had  struggled  every 
night  for  a  week  without  either  side  gaining  the  mastery,  a  valiant 
body  of  *93's  took  the  field,  overpowered  both  forces,  captured  the 
stone  of  contention,  wheeled  it  to  the  law  building,  where  it  was  care- 
fully and  reverently  buried. 

We  have  been  the  athletes  of  the  •University.  On  the  'Varsity 
teams  we  have  furnished  an  exceptional  number  of  men.  By  an 
unbroken  series  of  victories  we  have  demonstrated  our  right  to  the 
possession  of  the  Championship  Banner. 

On  the  whole.  Providence  has  piloted  us  through  a  safe  and 
successful  class  journey.  Yet  we  have  one  dark  and  mournful  day 
to    record*     It    was  that   on    which   Death  took  from  our  ranks 
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onr  beloved  comrade  and  fellow- stndent,  Lee  Tucker.  Gloomj, 
indeed,  are  the  sad  memories  of  that  daj,  abated,  however,  by  the 
cheering,  hopefol  truth  : 

**  There  is  no  death— the  thing  that  we  call  death 
Is  but  another,  sadder  name  for  life." 

But  by  far  the  most  precious  and  commendable  advancement  of 
the  Law  Glass  of  '93  has  been  the  fruit  of  a  conscientious  and  inces- 
sant search  for  knowledge.  Emerson  says  he  is  great  '^  who  inhab- 
its a  higher  sphere  of  thought  into  which  men  rise  with  labor  and 
difficulty, "  and  that  the  historian  of  '93  does  not  draw  comparisons 
and  apply  conclusions,  is  merely  because  he  heeds  the  advice  of  the 
wise  man  who  said,  "Let  another  man  praise  thee  and  not  thine  own 
mouth. ''  Nowhere  on  the  campus  as  on  its  north-west  corner  did 
the  divine  Minerva  find  such  sincere  disciples,  nowhere  did  the 
searchers  for  wisdom  climb  to  more  commanding  heights.  The  room 
of  every  student  of  law  has  a  window  toward  the  rising  sun,  that  the 
first  gray  streaks  of  dawn  may  fall  upon  the  open  book  from  which 
he  eagerly  quaffs  the  deep,  enriching  draughts  of  ancient  lore;  nor 
is  his  lamp  extinguished  until  by  the  light  of  the  self -same  rays  that 
have  welcomed  the  new-born  day  he  has  mastered  the  last  citation 
in  the  last  lecture. 

When  we  enlisted  on  the  campaign  just  closed,  we  mustered  324 
men  and  opened  with  a  vigorous  and  victorious  march  through  the 
jungles  of  Blackstone.  At  the  opening  of  the  Senior  year  we 
found  that  58  of  our  gallant  band  were  either  missing,  captured  by 
the  Federal  offices,  or  declared  disqualified  by  Commander-in- 
Ohief  Enowlton.  But  the  ranks  were  filled  by  raw  recruits.  Volun- 
teer Seniorettes,  and  we  successfully  stormed  the  strongholds  of  Fed- 
eral Jurisprudence,  Criminal  and  Constitutional  Law  319  strong. 
We  are  gathered  together  from  thirty  states  and  territories,  and  five 
foreign  countries.     We  represent  fourteen  nationalities. 

Meeting  each  day  as  a  class;  united  by  common  aims  and  like 
hopes;  laboring  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  stoic  fortitude;  mastering 
link  by  link  the  noblest  of  professions, — "The  golden  chain  that  binds 
the  universe  to  the  throne  of  God,"  we  have  gradually  become  bound 
together  by  a  sentiment  deep  and  imperishable.  Call  it  "class  feel- 
ing'' if  you  will;  at  first  a  thin  confused  nebula  it  has  been  moulded 
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and  hardened  into  permanency  and  harmony  antil  now,  no  matter 
how  far  or  in  what  direction  we  may  be  from  this  central  force, 
our  beloved  Alma  Mater,  we  shall  feel  in  it  an  undying  relation 
which  will  bind  ns  by  an  eternal  bond. 

In  the  language  of  the  venerable  Lord  of  the  Library,  "It's 
time  to  close."  Tet,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  the  history  of  the 
Law  Glass  of  '93  is  finished.  It  is  but  begun.  May  its  course  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  ever  accelerating,  lie  through  successive 
spheres  each  outshining  the  last  in  worth  and  splendor.  Let  us  for- 
ward, ever  forward,  glorying,  not  in  the  fact  that  we  never  stumble 
but  that  when  we  fall,  it  is  forward,  and  that  we  rise  from  every  fall. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  BROTHERHOOD. 


BY  JikHES  W.  GOOD. 


[J.  W.  Good,  orator  of  the  senior  law  class,  is  a  native  of  Iowa. 
Born  September  24th,  1866,  he  served  the  farmer's  boy  alloted  time  upon 
his  father's  farm,  and  in  the  fall  of  '88  entered  the  freshman  class  of  the^ 
Iowa  Agricultural  College.  Later  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Good  entered 
Coe  college  at  Cedar  Rapid^  where  he  graduated  with  the  class  of  '92 
with  the  degree  of  B.  S.  while  a  student  at  Coe,  Mr.  Good  was  the 
recipient  of  several  college  honors.  He  was  for  two  vears  business  man- 
ager of  the  Coe  College  Cosmos,  which  paper  he  aiaed  in  establishing. 
He  was  Coe's  representative  in  the  Iowa  Oratorical  contest,  when  a 
sophomore,  and  again  when  a  senior,  the  later  attempt  being  rewarded 
with  second  honors.  Mr.  Good  has  recently  been  chosen  as  financial 
agent  for  Coe  college  for  the  summer,  but  will  commence  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  the  fall.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  a 
Republican  in  politics.] 

.  -'t  The  brotherhood  of  man  is  no  longer  a 

speculative  theory,  but  a  fact,  the  result  of 
a  divine  decree. 

The  record  of  the  struggle  from  the  sav- 
age to  the  citizen  is  the  record  of  emancipa- 
tion from  the  sway  of  individualism.  In 
actions  dictated  solely  by  one's  own  self  is 
seen  the  brutal  side  of  human  nature.  In 
actions  dictated  by  sympathy  is  manfest  the 
^/f"'  spiritual  element  of  man. 

The  standing  miracle  of  human  nature  is  goodness.  What 
causes  it  ?  What  are  its  possibilities  ?  On  these  questions  rests^ 
the  ultimate  philosophy  of  society.  It  is  agreed  that  goodness  is  a 
kind  of  conduct,  that  conduct  rests  on  motives,  and  that  motives  are 
supplied  by  feelings.  In  the  sphere  of  feelings,  then,  must  be 
sought  the  answer  to  this  great  moral  problem.  In  this  sphere  the 
deepest  thinkers  detect  a  duality  in  man's  moral  nature.  To  Plato 
the  human  soul  was  a  charioteer  driving  two  winged  steeds,  one 
striving  heavenward,  the  other  tending  earthward  St.  Paul  found 
in  human  nature  the  opposition  of  the  carnal  man  to  the  spiritual 
man.    Mediaeval  theology  saw  in  the  human  soul  the  old  Adam  and 
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the  New  Birth.  All  these  dualisms  modern  social  thinkers  sum  up 
in  the  antithesis  of  egoism  and  altruism,  selfness  and  otherness. 
But  can  we  rest  here?  No;  the  case  requires  a  deeper  analysis. 
What  is  the  basis  of  selfness  ?  What  is  the  basis  of  otherness  ? 
Can  otherness  be  resolved  into  selfness  ?  These  questions  still  press 
upon  the  student  of  human  nature. 

In*  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  complete  individualism  exists. 
The  organism  is  untouched  by  any  feeling  outside  of  itself.  It  pur- 
sues its  path  from  birth  to  death  alone.  From  its  own  senses  and 
their  correlated  feelings  lies  the  secret  of  all  its  activity.  It  is  a 
blind,  isolated,  inaccessible  monad.  Contrast  with  this  the  life  of 
the  highest  human  type.  Here,  conduct  is  emancipated  from  the 
sway  of  one's  own  self.  No  deed  is  done  without  reference  to  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  One's  life  is,  as  it  were,  passed  in  public.  The  soul 
is  as  a  focus,  where  meet  and  blend  faint  shades  of  a  thousand  ex- 
periences other  than  its  own.  Such  is  the  deepest  contrast  disclosed 
in  the  moral  life.  One  represents  the  carnal,  the  other,  the  spiritual; 
one  egoism,  the  other  altruism;  one  unbridled  individualism,  the 
other.  Christian  brotherhood  In  no  living  man  does  either  prin- 
ciple reign  absolute.  In  every  man  there  is  the  brutal;  in  every 
man  there  is  also  the  social,  the  spiritual.  No  one  i»  so  saintly  as 
never  to  show  the  taint  of  selfness;  no  one  is  so  brutal  as  to  hold 
his  way  untouched  by  the  social  medium  in  which  he  lives.  Slowly 
through  the  centuries  has  humanity  crept  up  the  long  and  difficult 
gamut  of  the  sensibilities.  Behind  it  lies  the  mire  of  the  animal  ap- 
petites and  passions,  *' nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw. ''  Before  it  lie 
the  heights  of  altruism,  of  self  denial,  of  social  harmony  of  faith 
in  the  God  whose  name  is  love. 

Otherness,  outwardness,  sympathy, — the  presence  in  my  own 
soul  of  the  joy  or  anguish  in  other  souls  !  What  volumes  of  pos- 
sibilities lie  enwrapped  in  these.  How  the  morning  stars  must  have 
sung  together  when  the  faint,  feeble  voice  of  others'  woes  was  first 
heard  in  the  human  heart  amid  the  clamor  of  its  own  fierce  lusts. 
Precious,  aye,  more  precious  than  myrrh  or  frankicense  are  the 
spiritual  filaments  that  bear  to  me  my  neighbor's  delight  or  hurt. 
In  motives  arising  from  brotherhood  is  bom  righteousness,  peace, 
civilization. 
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In  community  of  feeling  alone  lies  civilization.  Not  in  political 
unity,  not  in  industrial  organization,  not  in  community  of  thought, 
not  in  similarity  of  language, — not  here  lies  that  which  makes  society 
a  real  organism.  No  mere  living  together  or  working  together  or 
thinking  together  can  make  the  civilized  community.  No;  it  is 
feeling  together  that  makes  society  a  real  organism.  Only  when  the 
whole  is  convulsed  by  the  pain  in  one  of  its  parts  do  we  fully  realize 
that  society  is  one  and  organic.  A  score  of  Americans  slain  on  a 
Cuban  coast,  and  a  great  nation  swept  with  pity  and  indignation; 
the  lash-cut  backs  of  slaves  on  a  Mississippi  plantation,  and  a  mil- 
lion men  in  blue  facing  the  cannon's  mouth  on  bloody  battle-fields; 
a  dam  burst  in  a  Pennsylvania  valley,  and  a  multitude  of  great 
cities  stricken  by  sorrow  hastening  to  lay  their  gifts  on  the  altar  of 
pity;  a  woman  whipped  to  death  amid  Siberian  snows,  and  the  heart 
of  civilization  palsied  with  horror.  Are  not  these  witnesses  to  the 
fact  that  the  impulses,  wants  and  woes  of  society,  are  as  the  impul- 
ses, wants,  and  woes  of  one  man  ?  The  man  who  finds  no  feeling 
outside  of  what  happens  to  himself  is  wroqg.  He  who  makes  good- 
ness less  natural  than  selfishness  is  wrong.  He  who  drags  in  brother- 
hood at  the  backdoor  of  human  nature,  who  interprets  the  tender 
pity  that  sometimes  thrills  society,  in  terms  of  syllogism  and  asso- 
ciation of  ideas, — is  wrong.  This  is  the  theory  of  the  recluse  and 
the  metaphysician,  of  a  man  of  the  laboratory  and  the  eel],  but  not 
of  the  practical  man.  The  race  is  not  to  the  cynic  nor  the  epicurean. 
No  man  can  write  a  great  book,  compose  a  great  symphony,  carry  a 
great  reform,  or  achieve  a  great  measure  of  constructive  statesman- 
ship, unless  he  recognizes  that  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  just  as 
natural,  just  as  real,  just  as  fit  to  be  appealed  to  as  his  selfishness. 

To  the  individualist  society  is  a  collection  of  monads.  Between 
souls  lie  unbridged  chasms.  Men  are  isolated  islands  between  which 
flows  the  salt,  unf  athomed,  estranging  sea.  Sensibilities  are  bounded 
by  self.  Lives  do  not  mingle,  for  there  is  no  medium  of  feeling. 
By  the  joy  or  pain  meted  out  to  each  man  shall  we  judge  his  lot, 
whether  it  be  happy,  or  sad.  How  simple,  how  plausible  this  theory, 
but  let  us  bring  it  to  the  test  of  facts.  Tell  me,  O  individualist,  who 
must  have  been  earth's  most  unfortunate  ones  ?  Shall  we  not  say  a 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  a  John  Eliot,  a  David   Livingston,  a  General 
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Gordon  ?  And  now  tell  me,  O  Muse  of  history,  tell  me,  who  were 
earth's  happiest  ones?  Were  they  not  a  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  a 
John  Eliot,  a  David  Livingston,  a  General  Gordon?  Aye,  have  not 
all  those  noble  lives  which  have  blossomed  along  the  pathway  of 
the  centuries  received  that  broader  vision,  that  inspiration  oanght 
of  the  skies,  only  through  self-denial,  moral  courage,  deeds  of 
brotherly  love?  Let  us  learn  then,  that  there  is  no  spiritual  isola- 
tion. For  the  jelly-fish  perhaps,  but  not  for  breathing  men  and 
women.  Hard  and  mechanical  as  seems  the  relation  of  individuals 
in  our  jurisprudence,  or  business  ethics,  a  closer  view  shows  society 
shot  through  and  through  by  iilaments  of  love,  of  sympathy,  of 
kindliness,  of  pity,  of  brotherly  affection.  By  them  sensibility  is 
extended  beyond  the  periphery  of  self.  By  them  the  joy  or 
hurt  of  one  is  propagated  throughout  the  family,  the  community, 
the  nation.  By  them  the  oppression  of  a  single  laboringman  is  able 
to  goad  a  hundred  thousand  of  his  fellows  into  desperate  industrial 
warfare.  By  them  the  hurt  of  child  wrings  the  hearts  of  mothers. 
By  them  the  agony  of  a  stricken  Garfield  plunges  the  hearts  of  three 
hundred  millions  in  sorrow. 

Thus  individuals  are  fused  into  a  great  social  organism,  vital  in 
every  part,  sensitive  in  every  part.  Souls  overleap  the  bairiers  of 
self  and  lovingly  commingle.  Life  becomes  broad,  and  complez,and 
public.  Experience  becomes  rich,  and  full,  and  varied.  A  hundred 
hurts  of  loved  ones  cover  us  with  shadows.  A  hundred  joys  of 
friends  bathe  us  in  sunbeams.  Life,  incorruptible  life,  gushes  up 
from  a  thousand  springs,  and  the  days  come  to  us  not  empty,  but 
brimming  over  with  the  manifold  wealth  of  existence. 

The  development  of  sympathy  opens  up  endless  vistas  of  im- 
provement. For  only  in  the  upper  realms  of  feeling  can  we  hope 
for  unchecked  progress  in  the  joy  and  beauty  of  human  life.  The 
lower  and  selfish  pleasures  cannot  be  multplied  forever.  Material 
they  are  and  depend  upon  soil,  climate,  crops,  inventions.  But  to 
the  higher  joys  that  depend  on  fellowship,  one  can  no  more  set  limit 
than  to  the  possibilities  of  the  human  spirit  itself.  As  infinite  as 
the  God  of  love,  so  infinite  is  the  happiness  that  may  spring  from 
reign  of  love  in  human  intercourse.  Look  forth  a  moment  on  the 
life  we  live.     Not  from  fire  or  flood,  frost  or  drouth,  pestilence  or 
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famine,  disease  or  death,  flows  the  greater  half  of  our  misery,  but 
from  the  lack  of  fellowship,  from  the  want  of  brotherhood.  In  the 
millions  of  loveless  homes,  in  the  cheating  and  overreaching  of  busi- 
ness, in  the  greed  and  oppression  of  power,  in  the  flaunting  insol- 
ence of  new  won  riches,  in  the  feuds  of  parties  and  bitterness  of 
sects,  in  the  jangling  of  employer  and  employes,  in  the  rasping  of 
mistress  and  servant,  in  the  trickeries  of  trade  and  the  crimes  of  the 
calendar, — in  all  these  we  find  witnesses  to  the  imperfect  social  na- 
ture of  man.  Let  men's  capacity  for  feeling  together  equal  their 
capacity  for  living,  or  working,  or  thinking  together,  and  they  will  no 
longer  be  slaves  to  a  passion  that  dwarfs  the  intellect,  sears  the  heart, 
and  draws  humanity  down  to  a  level  with  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

Every  great  teacher  has  striven  to  break  the  sway  of  the  in- 
dividualism. Above  selfism  Buddha  set  contemplation,  Zeno  placed 
reason,  Jesus  enthroned  love.  Jesus  alone  probed  the  secret  of  life, 
for  he  alone  showed  how  self  could  be  curbed  without  making  life 
narrower,  scantier,  feebler.  Buddhism  dried  away  the  life  of  the 
individual.  Stoicism  seared  it.  Christianity  taught  it  to  brim  over 
and  mingle  with  other  lives  in  universal  sympathy  and  love. 

The  feeling  for  others  is  the  touchstone  of  civilization.  In  the 
metropolis  of  the  western  world  rules  an  idle  and  sordid  society,  void 
of  ideals  and  sympathy,  contemptuous  of  self-sacrifice  and  patriotism, 
cold  to  the  tale  of  stunted  children,  toil-worn  shop  girls,  and  starv- 
ing miners.  This  society  arrogates  to  itself  the  highest  place  in 
American  civilization.  And  noble  Europeans  tear  off  the  mask  from 
the  glittering  barbarism  of  plutocracy,  and  scoffingly  ask,  "Is  this 
thy  civilization,  O,  America?"  Let  the  conscience  of  millions  voice 
to  the  taunting  question  a  thunderous  No.  Our  highest  are  not 
those  who  live  delicately  in  marble  mansions  and  pleasure  yachts, 
hastening  "  the  impracticable  hours  "  with  wine,  and  dance,  and  soft 
raiment.  If  they  ask  after  our  most  civilized  Americans  let  us  point 
them  to  a  Garrison,  a  John  Brown,  a  George  Peabody,  a  Peter 
Cooper.  Let  us  point  them  to  the  Christian  minister,  self- exiled 
from  his  intellectual  peers  to  carry  light  and  sweetness  into  the  lives 
of  mission  Indians;  to  the  chivalrous  West  Pointer,  slain  in  an 
Arizona  canon  while  rescuing  the  captives  of  an  Apache  raid;  to  the 
University  woman  leaving  surroundings  of  culture  and  refinement 
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to  found  a  guild  for  the  poor;'  to  the  city  physician  risking  death  to 
give  life  and  healing  to  the  victims  of  fever-ridden  slums;  to  the 
Howard  nurse,  yielding  up  her  life  to  the  yellow  fever  among  the 
stricken  people  of  the  south — to  such  as  these  we  point  ivith  pride. 
They  are  the  noblest  type  we  have  brought  forth.  Unto  them  is  the 
ark  of  our  civilization  committed.  Of  their  fashioning  will  be  the 
humanity  of  the  twentieth  century.  Not  on  the  aristocratic  ideal  of 
languid  millionairedom,  but  on  the  democratic  ideal  of  the  heroes  of 
brotherhood, — on  this  alone  can  we  base  a  civilization  that  shall 
leaven  the  millions  rather  than  the  few,  a  civilization  that  is  not 
measured  by  self,  but  rather  a  civilization  where  selfism  has  waved 
its  last  salute  and  brotherly  love  is  king. 

The  brotherhood  of  man,  then,  is  the  basis  upon  which  modem 
society  is  building  the  superstructure  of  higher  civilization.  This  idea 
advanced  by  the  lowly  Nazarene,  accepted  by  philosopher  and  sung 
by  poet,  sometimes  almost  overwhelmed  in  the  dark  mazes  of 
ignorance,  now  bursts  forth  and  lights  up  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Slowly,  but  authoritatively  the  historian  proclaims  it  triumphant  in 
every  land.  Lowlily,  yet  sweetly  the  poet  chants  its  praise  in  every 
clime.  Ever  and  anon  society  attests  its  worth.  Science,  literature, 
law, — all  bear  testimony  that  the  greatest  work  ever  accomplished 
by  man,  or  the  best  results  ever  realized  through  the  divinity  of  his 
genius,  is  not  that  which  has  done  the  most  good  for  one  man,  but 
that  which  has  done  the  most  good  for  all  men.  Men  of  science: 
Was  it  alone  for  selfish  glory  that  Darwin  and  Gray  turned  the 
microscope  toward  the  earth,  analyzed  and  explained  all  animal  and 
vegetable  life?  Was  it  for  selfish  fame  that  Galileo  and  Kepler 
turned  the  telescope  toward  the  heavens,  discovered  the  planets 
and  the  laws  that  caused  them  to  move  in  silent  harmony  to 
the  music  of  the  spheres?  Men  of  letters;  Was  it  a  selfish  desire 
that  lured  Victor  Hugo  to  spend  his  nights  in  vigils,  and  his  days  in 
active  toil  ?  Was  it  the  desire  to  become  great  called  from  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, "  or  from  Hellen  Hunt  Jackson, 
"A  Century  of  Dishonor?"  No  selfish  motive  every  prompted  such 
as  these  to  action.  But  rather  their  greatness  was  the  result  of  their 
self  sacrifice,  that  they  might  give  others  more  light,  make  others 
more  free,  fill  the  world  with  sweeter  song. 
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Brothers  in  the  legal  fraternity:  Is  it  the  seliish  desire  to 
win  fame  and  fortune  at  any  .  price  that  we  enter  this,  the 
noblest  of  professions?  Already  too  long  and  at  too  great  a 
cost  have  we  suffered  because  of  such  motives  on  the 
part  of  the  few.  Each  man  a  reputation  for  his  profession 
makes.  The  odium  sometimes  cast  upon  the  legal  profession 
is  the  result  of  unprincipled  lawyers,  in  council,  at  the  bar 
and  upon  the  bench.  It  is  the  result  of  an  insatiable  selfish 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  few.  To  obtain  positions  of  public  trust, 
party  fealty  binds  them  to  defend  every  act  of  their  allies,  without 
regard  to  merit,  and  condemn  every  deed  of  their  opponents,  how- 
ever grand.  Selfish  glory,  not  moral  principle,  love  of  self,  not  love 
of  country,  are  the  motives  of  the  few  that  causes  calumny  to  be 
thrown  in  the  faces  of  the  many.  Wherever  selfishness  enters, 
whether  into  life,  science,  literature  or  law,  it  degrades  and  narrows 
it  It  is  the  moral  lesson  of  man's  relation  to  man  and  to  his  God 
that  gives  to  science  its  permanence,  that  elevates  all  literature 
above  the  lowest  fairy  tale,  that  engraves  laws  upon  tablets  of  stone, 
and  stamps  legislative  enactments  upon  statute  books.  Let,  then, 
an  awakening  legal  conscience  stamp  as  enemies  to  society  and 
traitors  to  the  nation,  the  few,  who  would  by  selfish  motives,  degrade 
the  legal  profession,  whether  they  be  lawyers,  arguing  in  a  court  of 
justice  for  principles  they  know  are  unjust,  or  public  prosecutors, 
shifting  their  responsibility  and  leaving  the  public  duty  delegated 
to  them  unperformed,  or  judges  upon  the  bench,  who  for  political 
favor  nullifies  statute  upon  statute  at  their  discussion.  Stamp  them 
thus  and  with  one  blow  you  break  down  the  barriers  of  selfishness 
and  enthrone  that  principle  which  permeates  all,  governs  all,  en- 
nobles all.  In  thundering  tones  you  proclaim  that  the  brotherhood 
of  man  is  the  guiding  star  to  human  success,  human  happiness, 
human  greatness.  Then  with  the  legal  profession  exalted,  public  confi- 
dence restored,  honesty  and  conscientious  convictions  rewarded,  the 
rights  of  fellow  men  conserved,  history  bettered,  human  law  will 
truly  be  the  golden  link  that  binds  man  to  man  and  all  humanity  to 
God. 
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CHAKIiES  BOWAKD  DBDBICK. 


[Charles  Edward  Dedrlck  was  born  October  23d,  1870.  His  birthplace.  Port 
Rowan,  Ontario,  Is  a  picturesque  village  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  His  ear* 
liest  poems  were  written  at  the  age  of  ten.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Canaalan  Journals.  He  left  the  High  School  in  1877.  entering  Woodstock  College, 
Ontario,  for  further  literary  education.  In  1891  he  came  to  the  University  of  Ml^- 
igan  and  entered  the  department  of  Law.] 


There  is  no  height  ambition's  soul  desires, 

Though  pinnacled  in  greatness  be  its  goal, 
No  place  that  glory's  laurels  bright  inspires 

That  is  above  true  earnestness  of  soul. 
Gf^nius  is  the  sign-board  to  life's  pathway, 

Mere  circumstance  can  ne'er  alone  control; 
Genius,  then,  directing  from  the  play, 

Follow  with  untiring  steps  her  r61e 

You  may  with  many  difficulties  meet. 

The  pathway  to  reward  is  ever  upward, 
Biit  he  who  is  by  puri>ose  nobly  stirred 
WUl  ever  deem  its  roughest  passes  sweet. 
What  tho*  the  rifted  mountain  rises  o'er  you, 
And  broken,  rugged  rocks  are  at  your  feet. 
Remember,  smoother  paths  then  lie  before  you, 
And  nearer  waits  your  goddess  you  to  greet. 

Dark  may  be  the  valleys  at  the  starting, 

AVild  and  deep  the  rivers  to  cross  o'er, 
Look  beyond  the  present  when  embarking, 

The  sun  is  shining  on  the  other  shore. 
Drear  and  lone  the  corridors  of  learning. 

Dark  and  dank  as  scarcely  trod  before. 
At  the  other  end  tlie  lamp  of  fame  is  burning 

With  lustre  even  brighter  than  of  yore. 

Many  men  have  won  their  soul's  ambition. 
And  Admiration  sang  hf'r  sweetest  praise. 

Purpose  was  their  ladder  to  position- 
Attainment  ne'er  Advancement's  cycles  stays. 
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But  upward  lights  the  path  to  other  ages, 
And  shows  the  world's  blind  eyes  yet  brighter  days; 

The  future,  not  the  past,  holds  fairest  pages. 
Your  names,  my  brothers,  should  those  sheets  emblaze. 

The  present  is  the  greatest  yet  of  ages, 

Fame's  pinnacles  are  highest  that  we  see, 
History's  hand  in  honor  writes  the  pages 

How  Columbus  broke  the  bondage  of  the  sea. 
Behind  us  is  the  Past  with  wisdom  hoary, 

Above  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  floating  free- 
Make  the  Future  pulsate  proudly  with  one  story. 

The  greatest  class  of  all  was  '93. 


And  now  farewell. 
As  he  who  after  many  years  returns 
To  view  the  spot  his  careless  boyhood  knew, 
Seeing  the  ivy  where  the  roses  grew. 
Seeing  the  moulded  walls,  the  tumbled  urns; 
May  thou  return,  and  pluck  one  fragrant  flower 

From  recollection's  ruin, 
Recalling  unto  thee  our  parting  hour. 
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LAW  DEPABTMENT,  CLASS  OF  '93.— PROPHECY. 


A.   K.  HITCHCOCK. 


J  A.  K.  Hitchcock,  born  Nov.  12th,  1866,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  graduated 
at  Fotsdam  Normal  school  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the  class  of  1886. 
Was  principal  of  the  Hawesville  school  from  1886  to  1887.  In  1887  he 
went  to  Arizona  was  vice  principal  of  the  Tucson  Public  Schools  for 
two  years.  Then  engaged  as  superintendent  of  the  Florence  Public 
Schools  which  he  also  retained  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
he  came  East,  entered  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1891,  graduated  in 
1893.1 


The  lifting  of  the  veil  which  separates 
the  future  from  the  present,  the  unraveling 
of  the  skein  which  the  Parcse  have  so  care- 
fully and  deftly  woven,  is  always  a  danger- 
ous and  terrible  task.  He  who  attempts  it 
must  possess  a  hidden  power,  the  secret 
which  was  known  only  to  the  ancient  and 
musty  philosopher  of  Egypt  must  be  his. 
With  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  hidden  mysteries  and  dangers 
surrounding  him,  your  prophet  started  forth  upon  his  fearful  task. 
In  his  wanderings  through  the  mystic,  superambient  air  which 
surrounds  this  mundane  sphere,  he  has  touched  upon  secrets 
before  unknown,  in  his  interviews  with  the  elves  and  goblins  of 
other  worlds,  he  has  become  acquainted  with  powers  before-un- 
dreamed of,  lying  latent  in  man's  physical  nature.  The  potent 
spells  which  propitiated  the  unseen  beings  through  whom  the  future 
was  revealed,  must  remain  a  secret.  They  were  related  only  after 
long  and  startling  seasons  of  prayer  by  the  invisible  creatures  of  the 
air  and  can  only  be  imparted  to  his  successor. 

Briefly,  however,  your  prophet  has  been  obliged  to  spend  long 
periods  sweeping  through  the  cold  and  dismal  air,  his  only  comrades 
the  lank  and  spectral  spooks,  who  haunt  the  grave-yards  ghastly 
gloom  with  clank  of  chain,  and  groans  and  prayers.  While  the  Laws 
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were  resting  sweetly,  gently  slumbering  on  beds  of  downy  softness, 
we  were  wandering  through  the  orange  groves  of  California, 
traversing  the  alkali  plains  of  Arizona,  or  perhaps  holding  secret 
sessions  with  some  savage  Galibare  or  dainty  Ariel  among  the  cotton 
fields  of  Georgia,  or  the  rice  fields  of  South  Carolina.  Thus  was 
the  future^  of  the  Class  of  '93  revealed,  and  from  the  materials 
received  from  these  sources  the  web  of  this  prophecy  was  spun. 

The  present  is  blended  with  the  future  and  before  me  I  see  the 
future  of  the  Class  of  '93  and  of  its  individual  members.  Bear  with 
me,  my  friends,  and  if  at  times  the  tale  grows  wearisome,  remember 
that  the  prophet  must  write  of  events  which  will  be,  even  as  the 
historian  writes  of  events  which  have  been.  Poetic  fancy,  flights 
of  the  imagination,  and  the  like,  must  give  away  to  a  narrative  of 
stern  and  unrelenting  truth. 

As  I  sat  one  evening  on  the  tomb  of  Wiggins,  the  weather 
prophet,  conversing  with  a  musty  old  ghost,  I  asked  him  if  he  could 
give  me  any  facts  for  the  year  1910.  *'  Certainly,"  he  responded  in 
a  graveyard  tone,  coughin'  a  little,  as  he  arranged  his  bones  a  little 
more  comfortably  and  picked  up  a  couple  of  ribs  which  the  wind  had 
just  detached.  "I  don't  know  but  I  can."  "Tell  me  about  the 
boys  of  '93,"  said  I.  He  laughed  a  sepulchral,  tombstone  laugh, 
fixed  his  ribs  again,  and  spoke  as  follows :  "The  boys  of  '93.  Ha! 
ha!  many  a  time  I  have  listened  to  their  revelings  and  watched  them 
as  from  day  to  day  they  flunked  in  Blackstone,  or  bolted  Private 
Corporations.  When  the  roll  call  came  I  hunched  some  of  you  and 
you  were  there,  and  responded  '  present.'  Yes,  I  see  one  now, 
come  with  me."  I  followed  him  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  presently 
found  myself  in  a  small  town  in  Ohio,  before  a  church,  which  we 
entered.  He  pointed  to  the  gallery,  and  there  I^  beheld  a  familiar 
face.  This  face,  benevolent  and  angelic  in  its  sweet  repose,  brought 
back  many  pleasant  memories. 

There  were  whiskers,  like  the  oneB  at  which  we  jeered  in  '93, 
But  longer,  softer,  silkier  they  seemed  to  me  to  be. 
His  eyes  were  closed  in  blissful  sleep, 
Twas  the  object  of  my  search. 
Ah,  yes.    He  was  the  same  old  Harms  who  used  to  sleep  in  church. 

Then  my  friend,  the  ghost,  took  me  back  to  our  former  £cene. 
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I  was  about  to  inquire  concerning  some  of  the  other  boys  when  he 
turned  pale,  coughed  a  little,  and  vanished.  This  was  the  last  I 
saw  of  him,  but  one  night  as  I  was  returning  home  from  a  neighbor- 
ing hamlet,  I  noticed  a  young  goblin  in  front  of  me  dancing  along 
^  over  the  fields  and  fences.  I  stopped  him  and  we  walked  together 
for  some  time,  daring  which  I  gathered  from  him  that  A.  G.  no, 
"P.  G."  Turnipseed  was  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  Ann  Arbor,  that  the 
people  were  cultivating  him,  but  at  last  accounts  he  had  failed  to 
come  up. 

He  also  informed  me  that  in  1900  the  world  would  be  startled 
by  the  publishing  of  a  book  of  travels.  Upon  examining  it  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  that  our  old  friend  Jefferis  will  find  time 
between  clients  to  turn  author.  The  title,  which  will  give  you  a 
clue  to  the  whole  work,  is  as  follows  :  "My  Trip  Abroad.  What  I 
saw  and,  incidentally,  what  I  didn't  see."  Considerable  credit  to  be 
given  incidentally  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Sands,  who,  after  smashing  the 
bicycle  record,  or  the  bicycle,  will  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  endeav- 
oring to  invent  a  new  kind  of  crank.  He  will  succeed,  but  the  only 
wheel  it  will  turn  is  the  one  located  in  the  upper  part  of  his  anatom- 
ical structure ;  and,  hence,  cannot  become  universally  used. 

I  tried  to  make  arrangements  to  meet  this  goblin  later  but  he 
said  that  he  was  too  busy,  that  he  had  a  quiz  in  Pleading  and  Prac- 
tice to  prepare  in  order  to  post  one  of  the  Juniors.  I  told  him  to  go 
to  Federal 

After  this  I  picked  up  some  general  information  in  various 
ways.  I  met  an  Egyptian  mummy  traveling  down  in  Tennessee, 
and  he  looked  as  homesick  as  a  yellow  dog  a  thousand  miles  from 
his  dinner.  Later,  I  saw  a  fosillized  remnant  of  the  class  of  '92. 
He  had  given  up  practicing  law,  and  not  being  busy,  gave  up  the 
ghost,  purely  from  scientific  motives.  He  said  the  Medical  Frater- 
nity in  his  town  wanted  to  find  out  how  small  a  man's  brain  could 
possibly  be,  and  the  man  be  able  to  complete  the  course.  Any  of 
the  class  of  '92  would  have  answered,  but  he  was  the  only  one  that 
volunteered.  I  asked  them  what  they  found.  He  answered  "noth- 
ing." 

Meeting  also  some  seraphims  and  cherubims,  I  gleaned  some 
valuable  information  from  them,  but  without  stopping  to.  mention 
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the  soaroe,  I  will  relate  the  remaioing  incidents  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  took  a  trip  down  into  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  last  month, 
A.  D.  1925,  and  after  traveling  over  some  of  the  hardest  roads  in 
America,  I  stopped  in  a  little  town  in  the  edge  of  the  mountains, 
and  who  should  I  see  but  our  old  friend  Greer,  sittmg  on  a  cracker 
barrel  and  whistling  Pere  Hedrick  as  natural  as  ever.  He  had  on 
a  pair  of  side  hill  pants,  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other  for  plowing 
on  side  hills,  but  was  the  picture  of  contentment  and  happiness. 
"  Is  it  possible,'*  I  remarked.  "  Well,  I  should  reckon  it  was  possi- 
ble,'' said  Greer.  Then  he  told  me  all  about  his  family,  he  was 
married,  had  two  boys,  one  6  feet  6,  and  the  other  still  growing. 

After  taking  something  for  our  cough,  I  left  him  and  went  on 
a  little  further,  till  I  reached  Knozville.  Looking  up,  I  saw  E.  S. 
Cunningham's  name  in  bold  letters.  I  stepped  into  his  office  and 
found  him  hearty  and  fat,  as  usual,  just  about  to  take  a  little 
pill.  It  seems  that  he  had  just  had  his  first  case  and  he  was  too 
excited  to  talk  much.  I  have  heard  since  that  his  first  client  is 
booked  for  a  necktie  party  the  latter  part  of  June,  A.  D.,  1025. 

Next  I  took  a  run  into  Ohio  and  found  Baird  there.  No  words 
of  mine  can  express  my  feelings  upon  that  occasion.  Pardon  me, 
then,  if  I  use  the  words  which  the  immortal  Weller  addressed  to  his 
son,  Sam. 

"Samivel,  Samivel.  I  didn't  think  you'd  ha' done  it.  Arter 
the  warnin'  you've  had  of  your  father's  wicious  propensities;  arter 
all  I've  said  to  you  upon  this  very  subject;  arter  actiwally  seein'  and 
bein'  in  the  company  of  your  own  mother-in-law,  vich  I  should  ha' 
thought  wos  a  moral  lesson  as  no  man  could  never  ha'  forgotten  to 
his  dyin'  day!  I  didn't  think  you'd  ha'  done  it,  Sammy,  I  didn't 
think  you'd  ha'  done  it." 

"Nev'r  mind,  Sammy,  it'll  be  a  wery  agonizin'  trial  to  me  at 
my  time  of  life." 

**  Wot'll  be  a  trial?"  inquired  Sam. 

"To  see  you  married,  Sammy,  and  to  see  you  a  dilluded  wictim 
and  thinkin  in  your  innocence  that  it's  all  very  capital.  It's  a 
dreadful  trial  to  a  father's  feelin's,  that  'ere  Sammy. 

A.  J.  Falknor  and  P.  M.  Troy  are  out  in  Washington.     Divorces 
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a  speoialty.  Troy  still  insists  that  be  is  like  Thomas  Jefferson,  but 
has  nearly  conquered  that  craving  for  spoils  from  which  he  suffered 
in  bis  youth.  Bordeaux  was  troubled  in  the  same  way,  but  he  took 
a  course  at  the  Cleveland  Gold  Cure  for  office  seekers,  and  is  now  a 
confirmed  Mugwump.  He  still  talks  politics,  but  hasn't  attended  a 
Democratic  banquet  for  years. 

A.  Dan.  Eose,  I  grieye  to  say,  has  joined  the  silent  majority. 
"  What,  is  he  dead  ?  "     "  Oh,  no.     Married." 

Albers,  as  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Legislature,  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  champion  of  Woman's  Bights.  He  heartily 
supports  every  appropriation  for  the  Co-ed  Annex. 

But  what  has  become  of  Friedman,  handsome,  dashing  Fried- 
man, the  love  of  the  co  eds  and  the  darling  of  society  ?  He  is  located 
in  a  far  western  town,  leads  all  the  Germans,  dances  all  the  fancy 
dances,  and  is,  in  short,  the  Ward  McAllister  of  his  section. 

You  may  notice  as  I  progress  that  so  far  none  have  been  found 
who  will  fill  the  Presidential  chair.  Now,  I  don't  mean  to  exclude 
any  of  the  class  from  so  high  an  honor.  A  class  coming  from  a 
department  so  intimately  connected  with  the  only  other  self-sup- 
porting institution  in  the  state  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  few  Pres- 
idents. Therefore,  in  general,  I  wish  to  state  that  members  of  the 
Glass  of  '93  will  be  found  in  the  Senate,  House  of  Representatives, 
the  legislatures  and  the  state  prisons. 

In  the  state  prisons,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  and  you  may 
note,  simply  to  look  after  the  health  and  the  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  unfortunates  who  are  not  self- supporting. 

Let  me  now  cast  my  prophetic  eye  upon  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, and  see  our  old  friend  Noble.  He  is  starting  on  a  trip  of  some 
kind  ;  as  I  remember  his  propensities  of  earlier  years,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised to  see  that  fishing  rod,  that  old  felt  hat,  and  the  other  accoutre- 
ments for  such  an  expedition.  When  I  ask  him  what  kind  of  fish 
he  is  after,  I  am  surprised  to  hear  him  gasp  *^  Clients."  I  expected 
him  to  say  "  Suckers,"  but  he  has  evidently  broken  away  from  the 
influence  of  "  Stub."  Walters. 

Spangler,  too,  is  located  upon  the  prairies  of  the  west  Earnest, 
hard-working,  patient  man,  the  success  which  he  deserved  is  his. 
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He  has  had  his  first  client,  but  like  the  Bald-headed  Son  of  Destiny 
he  had  to  take  his  fee  out  in  trade. 

Walsh  has  branched  oat  until  now  he  is  one  of  the  most  noto- 
rious authorities  in  America  on  law  as  she  is  found  in  Justice 
Courts.  His  text  books  have  all  the  thrilling  interest  of  Zola's 
novels,  and  make  up  in  imagination  what  they  lack  in  fact. 

Servatius,  the  modest,  quiet  Servatius,  has  surpassed  all  pre- 
vious records  and  now  stands  on  the  pinacle  of  fame,  crowned  ivith 
the  laurel  wreaths  of  victory.  His  best  time  for  a  schooner  of 
Anheuser  is  two  seconds  flat,  by  a  stop  watcli  and  expert  time- 
keepers. For  further  reference  see  1  Barras,  06  ;  2  H.  H  Eeed, 
367  ;  also  Eoehrig  on  Pretzels,  and  E.  Beal's  Leading  Cases  on 
Beer. 

Hegner,  disappointed  in  his  aspirations  for  political  prefer- 
ment, has  turned  farmer,  that  is,  he  edits  an  agricultural  paper. 
His  last  article  on  "  The  New  Process  of  Dehorning  a  Battering 
Eam  "  took  like  wild  fire. 

The  memorial  which  the  Class  of  '93  left  at  the  University  is  at 
present  reviewing  the  subjects  taken  nineteen  years  previous  to 
taking  his  LL.B.  degree,  and  at  times  I  see  him  with  his  hands 
through  his  flowing  locks, — alas  !  which  long  have  fled, — gazing  with 
rapturous  and  attentive  look  upon  his  figure  on  a  bust ;  the  first  and 
last  bust  Andrew  E.  Gibson  was  ever  on.     Pace  Eequiescat. 

The  co-ed  charmer,  Brother  Bickley,  whom  we  all  know  so  well 
on  account  of  his  activity  in  many  directions,  but  more  especially  in 
the  capacity  of  an  embryo  orator,  will  astonish  everyone,  except  his 
classmates,  by  developing  into  a  second  Daniel  Webster.  This  may 
take  some  time,  and  I  confess  that  it  is  really  a  strain  upon  my 
prophetic  vision  to  see  so  far  into  the  future. 

Spitzer,  the  erstwhile  sporting  editor  of  the  U.  of  M.  Daily  and 
the  Washtenaw  Times,  will,  after  repeated  importunites  on  the  part 
of  Eichard  K.  Fox,  assume  the  position  of  Chief  of  Staff  on  the 
Police  Gazette.  His  column  will  sparkle  with  its  ancient  brilliancy, 
and  the  Gazette  bids  fair  to  become  a  family  paper  in  the  near 
future.  Thus,  while  journalism  will  gain  a  distinguished  individual 
the  bar  will  lose  an  honored  member. 

Keeler,  too,  will  give  up  the  practice  of  our  noble  profession. 
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and  will  engage  in  the  sewing  machine  business.     It  is  probably 
nnneoessary  to  state  that  he  will  make  a  specialty  of  the  "  Domestic,^^ 

Were  I  to  continue  and  delineate  in  detail  the  future  of  the 
remaining  members  of  the  class,  ere  I  concluded  the  hour  would 
have  arrived  when  graveyards  yawn  and  co-eds  say  goodnight  to  Lits. 

And  now,  my  friends,  in  closing  let  me  make  a  prophecy  about 
the  Class  of  '93, the  truth  of  which  depends  alone  upon  the  class  itself. 

As  four  hundred  years  ago  the  caravels  went  forth  from  Spain 
to  discover  a  new  world,  so  will  the  Class  of  '93,  following  the  example 
of  that  wonderful  navigator,  go  forth  and  discover  new  truths, 
immortal  and  imperishable.  Follow  his  example,  yes,  in  that  energy 
that  he  displayed,  which  revolutionized  the  world.  Seek  for  truth 
as  Columbus  sought  for  it,  and,  having  found  it,  believe  in  it.  Fol- 
low it,  though  the  course  be  westward  through  unknown  seas,  and 
though  your  gallant  ship  be  tossed  about  by  the  billows  of  false- 
hood and  error.  To  succeed,  you  must  believe  in  yourself  ;  and 
to  believe  in  yourself,  you  must  be  true  to  your  own  instincts. 

College  days  are  over.  Commencement  is  at  hand.  The  labors 
of  the  past  are  but  the  weapons  of  the  future  years.  Labor  is'  the 
key  to  success.  If  you  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  busy  world, 
you,  too,  must  be  busy  ;  if  you  would  be  in  harmony  with  the 
Divine  plan  of  creation,  you  must  labor. 

Do  this,  classmates,  and  with  minds  so  bright,  and  intellects  so 
keen,  there  is  no  honor  so  high  but  that  you  may  aspire  to  it,  no 
reward  so  great  but  that  you  may  achieve  it.  Posterity  will  write 
your  names  high  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and,  in  the  annals  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  the  Columbian  Law  Class,  the  Banner 
Class  of  this  great  university,  will  be  its  bright  particular  star,  fixed 
in  the  zenith  of  fame  by  the  untiring,  efforts  of  cultured  minds  and 
willing  hearts,  shining  forth  with  ever  increasing  brilliancy  to  light 
the  footsteps  of  those  who  wish  to  tread  the  paths  which  we  have 
trod. 

This  is  my  prophecy,  and  I  have  done.  You  are  the  arbiters 
of  your  own  destinies.  Ever  remember  that  ceaseless  energy, 
tireless  perseverance,  and  unfaltering  diligence  can  never  fail. 
Remember  the  words  of  the  poet, — 

**  It  is  not  money,  or  brains,  nor  is  it  fate, 
But  *  git  up  and  git '  that  makes  men  great.*' 
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MILTON  JOHNSON. 


[Milton  Johnson  was  born  near  the  little  village  of  German t/own^ 
Bracken  Co.,  Ky.,  September  12, 1866.  Until  seventeen  years  of  age 
his  life  was  spent  on  the  farm,  his  only  educational  advantage  being  the 
district  school  with  its  five  month's  term.  His  college  career  was  begun 
at  the  Normal  University  at  Lebanon,  O.  After  teaching  a  year  he 
entered  Glasgow  College,  Glasgow,  Ky.,  where  he  graduateS  in  1888,  re- 
ceiving the  degrees  of  B.  S.  and  C.  E.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  ac- 
ceptedthe  principalship  of  the  Mayslick,  Ky ,  High  School  which  posi- 
tion h«  held  until  coming  to  the  University  of  Michigan  in  *91. 

On  April  5th,  1893,  Mr.  Johnson  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Myall, 
of  Mayslick,  Ky.]  

Classmatea: 

It  is  not  from  choice,  not  for  honor,  not  for 
love  or  gain  that  the  Class  of  '93  has  met  here 
to-day.  It  is  Time,  the  common  arbiter,  that 
has  summoned  us.  Time,  the  unfolder  of 
every  covered  fault,  the  leveler  of  every  rank 
and  creed,  the  test  of  truth  and  love,  has 
called  this  class  together  for  a  last  farewell. 
And  Time,  sleepless,  tireless,  presses  on  and 
forever  on,  heedless  how  nations  progress  or 
perish,  how  civilization  advances  or  declines, 
In  its  swift  course  bringing  here  happiness  and  distinction,  there 
disappointment  and  failure,  but  laying  at  last  **the  shepherd's  crook 
beside  the  scepter."  Science,  philosophy,  religion — ^nothing  can  stay 
the  great  pendulum  as  it  swings  back  and  forth  measuring  out  to 
each  the  brief  hours  of  his  existence. 

Classmates,  if  we  could  count  time  by  thoughts  and  feelings,  by 
victories  and  defeats  it  would,  indeed,  seem  longer  than  two  years 
since  we  gathered  here  in  '91 ;  gathered  from  places  widely  separ- 
ated; gathered  from  mansions  of  plenty  or  from  cottages  on  the 
hillside;  from  homes  hallowed  by  a  father's  counsel  and  a  mother'^ 
prayer.     But  life  is  a  panorama;  its  scenes  are  ever  shifting  and 
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vanishing  into  shadows  of  the  past.  Behold  upon  every  hand  the 
truthfulness  and  solemnity  of  this  thought, — the  dirge,  the  pean, 
the  bursting  bud,  the  dropping  leaf,  the  cradle  rocking  to  the  tomb, 
the  bending  form  and  furrows  on  the  aged  brow,  the  impeded  stream 
with  music  singing  onward  to  the  sea.  Viewed  in  this  light  scenes 
like  these  are  always  solemn  and  impressive.  They  summon  us  to 
serious  thought  They  bid  the  busy  wheels  be  quiet  for  a  time  that 
we  may  see  the  imperfections  of  our  lives,  and  with  renewed 
strength,  take  up  the  snarl  of  life's  thread  and  unwinding  its  tangles, 
start  once  again  with  forbearance  and  trust  as  guides  toward  the 
heights. 

If  human  history  teaches  us  anything  it  is  that  the  races  are 
making  rapid  progress  in  justice,  virtue  and  every  art  of  peace. 
Despite  the  complaints  of  apostles  of  discontent  we  have  better  gov- 
ernments, more  recognition  of  individual  rights  and  more  humanity 
in  the  world  today  than  ever  before.  The  "divine  right  of  kings" 
has  no  place  in  our  modem  history.  The  rule  of  Cossac  and  cut- 
lass, helmet  and  plume  and  high  sounding  title  has  passed.  There 
is  no  knight  meeting  knight  clothed  in  protecting  steel.  Supersti- 
tion and  pagan  ritualism  are  fast  disappearing  and  in  every  land  the 
shackles  have  fallen  from  lK>ndmen. 

So,  too,  swells  the  tide  of  brotherhood  and  human  sympathy. 
On  every  hand  the  good  Samaritan  is  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
the  needy.  Let  an  Ireland  be  famishing,  and  the  whole  world  gives 
her  aid.  Let  a  cry  for  bread  come  from  the  Eussian  peasants,  the 
world  knows  no  Czar,  and  ship  loads  are  sent  to  their  relief.  The 
veterans  of  the  Red  Cross  are  binding  the  soldier's  wounds.  The 
noble  missionary  is  carrying  the  story  of  salvation  to  pagan  lands. 
There  are  homes  for  the  homeless;  asylums  for  the  distressed;  and 
prayers  and  tears  for  the  unfortunate  and  striving  brothers  of  earth. 

All  along  down  the  ages  we  can  see  the  impress  of  liberated 
minds,  can  hear  the  tread  of  heroes  only  in  an  Abraham,  a  Moses, 
a  Socrates,  or  a  Luther.  Man  then  was  doubtful  of  his  position. 
He  looked  upon  his  progress  suspiciously.  He  feared  to  trust  the 
growing  revelations  of  truth.  And  nations,  by  their  very  thought, 
in  one  age  reared  a  mob  that  in  the  next  reveled  around  their  fun- 
eral pile. 
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Now  man  gropes  no  longer.  Light  has  scattered  the  dark- 
ness; truth  has  dispelled  the  error;  and,  with  an  emancipated  con- 
science, with  faith  in  humanity,  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  noble 
cheer  and  is  making  life's  cold  pathway  warm  with  the  sunshine  of 
the  soul.  The  ark  of  the  covenant  is  upon  every  hill  top,  and  in 
the  living  present  we  feel  the  throb  of  mighty  nations  keeping  step 
to  music  sweeter  than  the  song  of  a  Baphael,  more  inspiring  than 
a  "Marseilles"  or  a  "Watch  by  the  Bhine,"  more  patriotic  than  a  "My 
Ck)untry!  *tis  of  Thee," — 'tis  the  brotherhood  of  man  keeping 
step  to  the  central  harmony  of  truth,  marching  on  to  the  city  Of 
God. 

To  what  is  this  liberation  of  man  attributable  ?  Whence  the 
cause  of  this  human  progress  ?  Has  it  been  due  to.  science  f  The 
goddess  of  science  tells  of  the  tunneling  of  mountains,  the  separ- 
ation of  continents,  the  binding  of  the  earth  with  belts  of  steel,  the 
reading  of  the  mysteries  of  a  star  strewn  sky,  but  tells  us  these  are 
but  results.  Has  it  been  due  to  philosophy  ?  Kant  and  Haegel 
spent  their  lives  in  abstraction  but  found  it  not.  As  we  read  the 
works  of  Bishop  Butler  we  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  great  thinker 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  Francis  Bacon,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
intellects  Great  Britain  ever  produced,  whose  passion  and  splendid 
ambition  it  was  to  Jcnow  all  knowledge,  died  the  death  of  a  pagan. 
No,  not  to  these!  This  progress  is  due  to  the  solid  faith  in  the 
relationship  of  humanity  to  divinity;  to  the  increasing  hold  each 
age  has  taken  upon  the  common  heritage  of  truth  left  it  by  the 
preceding;  to  the  education  and  the  development  of  the  conscious 
life  of  man;  to  the  spread  of  principles  throughout  the  world  all 
athrob  with  life  and  love. 

Blot  out  of  the  world  its  generous  sympathies,  its  large  and 
loving  trust  in  man  and  God,  and  life  would  be  but  a  mockery.  The 
cultivation  of  the  benevolent  affections  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  our 
hope.  Hearts  are  stronger  than  heads  or  swords.  Every  human 
action  or  human  product  worthy  the  name  of  excellence  is  the  result 
of  heart-power.  Every  example  of  biography  worth  our  emulation, 
every  impetus  received  by  the  onward  march  of  civilization,  is  the 
Jesuit  of  the  power  of  the  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intellect 
is  constantly  erring.     "  Thinking  can  only  help  to  measure  out  the 
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helplessness  of  thought."  Theory  has  permeated  the  world  with 
rain.  Reason  and  logic  have  been  wrong  in  their  conclusions  more 
times  than  they  have  ever  been  right  Tarn  to  history  and  behold 
what  has  been  done  ander  that  aniyersally  accepted  principle  that 
''the  law  is  the  perfection  of  human  reason."  The  direst  crimes 
have  been  perpetrated  under  its  sanction.  It  was  a  judicial  tribaaal 
expressing  this  accepted  principle  which  condemned  the  Saviour  to 
die  the  death  of  a  malefactor ;  which  sent  Paul  in  chains  from 
Judea  to  Rome  ;  which  crimsoned  the  Seven  Hills  with  the  blood  of 
martyrs ;  which  enforced  the  tortures  of  the  inquisition  and  the 
unpitying  guillotine.  It  was  a  judiciary  surrounded  by  the  forms 
of  English  law,  which  sent  Sir  Thomas  Moore  to  the  block  and 
which  lighted  the  fires  of  persecution  at  Oxford  and  Smithfield  that 
glowed  over  the  cinders  of  Latimer,  Ridley  and  Rogers  ;  and  which 
afterwards,  with  Jeffries  on  the  bench,  blackened  the  pages  of  Eng- 
lish history  with  deeds  of  murder  and  massacre — even  with  the 
blood  of  innocent  women  and  children.  Aye,  and  it  was  a  judicial 
tribunal  in  our  own  country,  carrying  out  the  mandates  of  the  state 
which  hung  witches  at  Salem,  which  upheld  bills  of  attainder,  and 
which  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  Stamp  Act  while  it 
admonished  the  people  to  obey. 

But  the  imagination  and  an  unsullied  conscience  ;  a  highly 
developed  "  man  within  " ; — ^this  heart- power  was  never  wrong.  It 
stirs  within  us  a  love  for  the  beautiful.  It  is  the  soil  out  of  which 
grows  every  line  of  real  poetry.  It  is  that  power  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  music,  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  that  part  of  man 
that  stands  the  wear  of  life  and  breathes  a  benediction  over  its  de- 
cline. It  nailed  the  theses  to  the  church  doors  at  Wittenberg  ;  it 
founded  a  pilgrim's  home  ;  it  fired  the  tongue  of  a  Wendell  Phillips 
and  a  William  Lloyd  Garrison ;  it  inspired  the  pen  of  a  John 
Sunyan  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe ;  it  planted  the  greatness  of 
England's  throne  upon  the  corners  of  an  English  Bible.  Aye,  and 
to-day  it  is  loving  the  whole  world  into  the  bosom  of  its  God. 

Indeed,  the  finest  talents,  the  most  brilliant  intellect  without 
strongly  developed  feelings  without  a  heart  beating  for  the  happi- 
ness and  development  of  humanity,  will  at  the  end  prove  a  miser- 
^1  able  failare.     Think  not,'  gentlemen,  that  convictions  and  courage 
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are  old-fashioaed  and  anmatdy.  Think  not  that  the  imagination  is 
a  faculty  of  falsehood  and  deception.  The  imagination  is  a  imthfol 
and  a  truth  seeing  faculty.  It  is  that  subtile  and  mysterious  gift, 
that  intense  intuition  which,  piercing  beneath  all  surface  appear- 
ance, goes  straight  to  the  core  of  an  object,  enters  where  reason  and 
analysis  cannot  go,  and  vitalizes  all  knowledge.  Conviction  is  the 
most  manly  thing  in  all  the  world.  It  is  the  beacon  light  amid  the 
storm,  the  Gibraltar  that  breaks  into  a  thousand  fragments  all  the 
sophistries  and  compromises  of  the  age  Wendell  Phillips  stood  by 
his  convictions  in  spite  of  president,  congress,  clergy,  and  murderous 
mob.  Pym  denounced  his  king  aud  upheld  the  people's  rights.  It 
was  conviction  and  moral  courage  that  led  Otis  to  brand  George 
III.  a  robber,  and  that  led  Adams  and  Hancock  to  uphold  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 

Manifested  in  the  love  for  the  human  race,  it  was  this  heart - 
power  that  took  Howard  to  the  pesthouses  and  prison  pens  of  Eng- 
land, and  caused  Peabody  to  give  his  millions  for  the  education  of 
the  poor.  Manifested  in  gratitude  and  friendship,  it  has  developed 
the  spiritual  nature,  beautified  many  a  character,  and  brightened 
many  a  page  of  literature.  Expressed  in  the  love  of  kindred,  it  is 
the  priceless  blessing  of  mankind.  It  links  the  mother  to  the  child 
and  holds  the  child  true  to  th^  interests  of  the  parents. in  the  days 
of  needed  care  and  sympathy,  thus  building  the  home — the  found 
ation  of  the  state. 

To  us,  its  most  valuable  application  is  in  the  form  of  personal 
character.  Personal  character,  the  best  thing  we  meet  with  in  all 
our  experiences,  the  one  thing  needful  for  a  man,  which  to  lose  is 
to  lose  all,  and  to  gain  is  to  gain  all.  How  paltry  are  the  trades  of 
patriotism,  the  tricks  of  statesmanship,  and  the  rewards  of  success- 
ful baseness,  when  compared  with  the  homage  paid  personal  char- 
acter. It  is  greater  than  the  tributes  to  official  service,  to  literary 
genius  or  scientific  distinction.  Character  gives  force  to  the  utter- 
ances of  a  stammering  tongue,  while  the  lack  of  it  will  make  the 
most  glorious  appeals  of  no  effect.  Upon  the  pages  of  history  it 
shines  with  beauty.  Burke's  philanthropic  virtues  will  outlive  the 
period  when  his  shining  political  power  is  forgotten.  Chatham's 
Ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  was  due  more  to 
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political  integrity  than  to  his  oratory  and  tj 
Stonewall  Jackson,  all  aglow  with  firmness  an^ 
the  principles  for  which  he  fought  have  becom4 
Washington  the  Federalist,  Washington  the  il 
nation  pays  annual  tribute  ;  but  Washington  c 
of  purpose,  Washington  devoted  with  absolute 
welfare  of  his  country.     Forgotten  are  the  i^ 
Lincoln,  vanished  like  frost  in  a  flood  of  sunsh 
of  his  controversial  speech,  but  not  forgotten  1 
his   uncompromising  determination   to   do   ri| 
liberty  is  the  heritage  or  hope  of  man,  there  is 
be  heard,  laudations  to   the  personal   charao, 
humanity,  honest  "Abe"  Lincoln,  who  "lived  li 
soul  a  man." 

Classmates,  in  after  years  our  minds  will  ini 
to  the  experiences  of  the  past  two  years.  On 
fondly  linger.  For  many  have  been  the  ties  of 
ties  that  cannot  be  broken  by  years  or  distance, 
generous  sympathies,  the  loyalty  and  help  of  brc 

Soon  we  shall  go  forth  with  the  benediction 
upon  us.  To-day  we  are  students,  but  to-morro 
stage  of  human  action.  Study  the  needs  of  y( 
the  community  in  which  yon  live.  Remember  tl 
the  safeguards  of  the  Republic,  and  be  bright 
loyalty,  and  virtue.  Contemplate  steadily  the 
tainty  of  human  life,  and  convert  the  flying  houi 
and  brain.  We  know  not  what  the  future  may 
us.  No  hand  can  raise  the  veil,  no  searching  eye 
and  tell  to  each  his  future  destiny.  Then  let  i 
failing  not  for  sorrow  and  faltering  not  for  e 
this,  we  cannot  say  farewell,  nay,  it  is  an  unfittin 

**0n  fields  where  brave  men  *  die  or  ( 
In  halls  where  rings  the  banquet's  n 
Where  mourners  weep,  where  lovers 
Prom  throne  to  cottage  hearth," 

each  day  will  draw  us  nearer.     And  in  after  y< 
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mind,  from  soul  to  soul,  o'er  all  the  world,  the  electric  thrill  of 
truth  will  make  us  one. 

Classmates  of  '93,  God  speed. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


HADLBY   BALDWIN. 


Fellow  Classmates: 

We  are  met  to-day  to  celebrate  the  close  of  an  important  epoch  in 
our  lives.  Four  short  years  ago,  at  the  behest  of  a  kind  fate  we  assem- 
bled for  the  first  time  amid  these  scenes  then  new,  now  so  familiar  and 
so  dear  to  all  of  us.  The  interval  has  been  crowded  with  rare  oppor- 
tunities, which  we  begin  fully  to  appreciate  only  now  as  we  bid 
them  a  lingering  fond  farewell.  The  college  days  of  '03  have 
passed  over  into  the  realm  of  happy  memories.  Within  a  few  hours 
we  shall  have  received  an  honorable  discharge  from  our  present 
relations  to  the  University,  and  shall  scatter  again  whence  we  came. 
We  have  laid  a  broad  and  firm  foundation  on  which  to  build  the 
great  and  serious  business  of  life,  and  as  we  go  we  have  smiling 
down  upon  us  the  blessings  of  our  Alma  Mater.  Gathered,  as  we 
are,  from  near  and  from  far,  some  of  us  possibly  shall  never  return, 
many  of  us  but  rarely. 

Naturally,  then,  we  pause  in  our  ambitions  and  future  pian- 
nings,  and  throw  a  backward  glance  along  the  course  we  now  finish. 
We  have  much  to  rejoice  over  and  little  to  regret.  In  these  days  of 
large  numbers  and  many  diversified  lines  of  college  work,  where  the 
tendency  is  to  blot  out  class  distinctions,  we  have  hung  together 
with  a  tenacity  of  spirit  that  has  made  us  conspicuous  among  our  fel- 
low students.  In  all  those  phases  of  college  life  which  tend  to  invest  it 
with  that  charm  peculiar  to  itself,  in  athletics  and  in  social  and  intel- 
lectual recreation,  '93  has  participated  with  an  enthusiasm  that  has 
made  her  career  happy  and  brilliant,  and  which  has  kindled  in  the 
heart  of  every  member  a  warmth  of  feeling  for  class  and  college 
that  must  enter  into  the  permanent  sentiment  of  days  to  come,  even 
as  it  has  entwined  our  sympathies  here.  I  would,  perhaps, 
be  remiss   in   my   duty   if .  I   did    not   refer  with   pride  to   that 
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handsome  pennant  that  has  for  three  years  so  proudly  borne  the 
name  of  '93  alone.  The  achievements  of  the  football  team  stand 
for  more  than  the  victorious  efforts  of  eleven  men.  These  efforts 
were  but  the  active  expression  of  that  spirit  of  hope,  courage  and 
determination  which  pervades  the  class,  which  has  characterized 
all  its  undertakings,  and  which,  carried  into  the  sterner  affairs  of 
life,  will  insure  similar  triumphs  there. 

Not  in  vanity  do  we  recall  the  part  we  have  played  in  college 
affairs,  but  rather,  on  this  day  of  new  beginnings,  that  in  reflecting 
upon  the  past  we  may  gather  new  inspiration  and  strengthen  within 
us  the  hope  and  purpose  to  become  men  and  women  of  influence, 
ready  and  able  to  cope  wisely  with  the  larger  duties  of  American 
citizenship  soon  to  be  thrust  upon  us,  that  we  may  be  numbered 
among  those  who  guide  the  people  along  the  paths  of  public  safety. 

We  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  men  of  learning  and  fame.  In 
mingling  with  our  fellows  we  have  been  subjected  to  the  cultivating 
influences  of  a  community  representative  of  the  best  people  of 
America.  Surely  we  cannot  have  failed  to  catch  the  broad  and  lib- 
eral spirit  of  this  great  institution. 

Stifling,  then,  as  best  we  may  those  keen  regrets  of  parting 
that  must  needs  come  at  this  time,  we  do  well  to  meet  the  future 
with  a  smile.  While  we  would  not  forget  that  trials  and  perhaps 
defeats  may  come  to  the  most  favored  of  us,  yet  surely  there  waits  a 
successful  career  for  each  of  us  willing  to  pay  the  proper  price  for 
it.  Even  now,  echoing  up  aijid  down  the  land,  reflecting  just  honor 
upon  our  Alma  Mater,  we  may  hear  the  fame  of  men  and  women 
who  once  stood  where,  and  as  we  stand  to-day.  What  they  are  doing 
we  must  do,  and  more.  However  loyally  we  may  have  performed 
the  duties  our  college  has  set  before  us  hitherto,  we  yet  owe  her  a 
mighty  debt.  She  has  held  to  our  parched  lips  a  cup  overflowing 
with  a  precious  wine,  she  has  equipped  us  with  a  good  armor  to 
fight  the  battle  of  life,  and  now  with  uplifted  finger  she  points  to 
new  duties  and  asks  as  her  only  recompense  that  we  perform  them 
well. 

Over  and  above  all  the  wealth  of  fact  we  may  have  grasped, 
whatever  be  its  commercial  value,  our  richest  dower  from  the 
university  is  a  broad  and  deep  conception  touching  the  meaning  of 
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life  itself,  from  which  springs  the  inspiration  to  live  close  to  lofty 
ideals,  the  essential  purpose  to  perform  with  the  truest  efficiency 
our  part  in  life.  Without  this  the  sweetest  success  eludes,  with  it 
we  may  with  confidence  go  forth  to  meet  the  issues  of  the  future. 
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JENNIE  EDDT. 


The  Mase  of  History  has  had  several  hard  jobs  in  her  day. 
3ome  time  ago,  illustrious  Eome  loomed  up  on  the  horizon  and  cen- 
turies passed  before  a  Gibbon  was  found  to  write  her  glories. 
Hume  tried  to  do  his  duty  by  Old  England,  and  Bancroft  sang  the 
praises  of  our  great  and  growing  Republic.  But  to-day,  a  body 
greater  than  any  of  the  great  powers  of  antiquity,  greater  than 
kingdoms  and  principalities,  is  to  give  to  the  world  its  history. 
What  brain  is  fit  to  fashion  it  ?  What  leaky  fountain  pen  is  worthy 
of  blotting  the  pages  of  the  records  of  the  illustrious  Class  of  '93? 
— a  class  whose  glory,  strength,  powers,  intellect,  ambitions  have 
never  been  approached.  Nothing  remains  to  the  Historian  of  such  a 
class  but  the  fabrication  of  such  mild  deeds  as  the  public  would 
expect  from  an  ordinary  class.  Were  the  truth  to  be  told,  no  one 
would  believe  it;  and  as  the  reputation  of  the  class  for  veracity  must 
not  be  imperiled,  the  Historian  begs  that  any  one  discovering  any 
facts  in  the  following  pages  will  kindly  take  them  to  the  Steward's 
office  and  receive  a  suitable  reward. 

The  class  of  '93  began  to  appear  on  the  earth  nearly  forty  years 
ago.  The  investigations  of  the  first  comer  proving  satisfactory,  she 
was  joined  in  a  few  years,  we  won't  say  how  many,  by  another  won- 
derful bit  of  humanity  whom  to-day  we  see,  a  full  grown  man,  fill- 
ing the  honorable  position  of  class  poet.  The  year  1870  witnessed 
the  arrival  of  nearly  a  hundred  future  '93s,  while  in  December  of 
'  73  came  the  last  of  this  illustrious  company.  The  years  of  child- 
hood passed  happily  and  the  spring  of  '89  saw  graduate  three  hun- 
dred of  the  brightest  students  that  have  ever  made  their  trembling 
bows  before  anxious  rows  of  friends  and  relatives  and  delivered  in 
grandiloquent  style  the  essays  with  which  their  teachers  have  kindly 
supplied  them. 

The  calender,  over  which  we  had  puzzled  many  months,  made 
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but  two  things  clear  to  us:  first,  that  during  the  college  session  stu- 
dents are  not  allowed  to  leave  town  without  permission  of  the  Pres- 
ident; and  second,  that '.exams  would  begin  Sept.  24th.  It  was  a 
beautiful  fall.  The  '  trees  were  still  flaunting  their  bright  green 
foliage,  giving  a  feeling^of  comfort  and  friendliness  to  the  modest 
youths  and  maidens  which  every  incoming  train  brought  in  larger 
and  larger  numbers.  We  found  our  way  to  the  corner  of  a  large 
piece  of  ground  enclosed  by  a  fence,  where  our  attention  was 
attracted  by  flaming  posters,  telling  us  to  see  Bowen  if  we  wanted 
any  information.  On  finding  him  with  little  difficulty,  we  were 
supplied  with  more  wisdom  than  we  had  ever  before  dreamed  of. 
Henry  Walker  was  there  to  furnish  all  with  Students'  Hand  Books, 
which  we  soon  learned  to  Jhide  and  to  consult  only  with  the  greatest 
secrecy.  When  we  got  to  the  big  front  door,  we  found  it  decorated 
with  a  push  sign.  Palling  it  open,  we  walked  in,  noticing  at  the 
same  time,  a  sickly  smile  diffuse  itself  over  the  face  of  an  innocent 
youth  who  seemed  to  be^waiting  outside  for  somebody.  We  found 
later  that  he  was  a  '92. 

The  interest  in  theJ'OSs^-entering  on  examination  was  soon  over- 
powered by  that  which  diploma  students  caused.  Prexy's  broad 
smile  of  welcome  lengthened  into  a  decided  grin  when  one  blooming 
youth  walked  proudly  to  the  front  with  his  framed  diploma  hanging 
from  his  neck.  Class  records  fail  to  preserve  his  name,  but  his 
deed  will  ever  remain  in  our  ^memories  as  fresh  and  green  as  the 
verdant  youth  himself.  After  the  first  great  meeting  in  chapel, 
when  "  Grover  "  Cleaveland  received  his  first  roimd  of  applause,  and 
we  also  heard  for  the  jtirst  time  George  Dygert's  sunny  smile,  we 
started  out  for  classes,  conquering  the  hearts  of  all,  even  Scott,  then 
tute  in  English.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  we  found  out  that 
Andrew  Gibson  wasn't  Dean  of  our  Department  and  stopped  taking 
off  our  hats  to  him.  Somewhat  later,  the  report  spread  that  Dupy 
wasn't  a  foreign  student  but|  Prof essor  of  French.  This  fact  was 
discovered  by  those  'Who''hadn't|[|[had  friends  to  warn  them  against 
beginning  French  in  room  12. 

We  early  began  to  attend^faculty  meetings.  Gratigny  was  the 
first  to  present  himself,  in  answer  to  a  request  to  explain  why  he  had 
elected  forty- two  hours.      Mr.   Gratigny  informed   the  honorable 
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gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  that  he  was  folly  eqaal  to  forty-two  hoars; 
that  he  had  gone  through  the  Cincinnati  High  School  in  three 
months  and  expected  to  take  in  the  U.  of  M.  in  as  many  semesters; 
and  finally,  that  he  could  do  twice  as  much  work  as  anybody  else, 
because,  like  Napoleon,  he  didn't  require  but  four  hours  sleep.  To 
all  of  which  the  said  honorable  gentlemen  listened  respectfully,  and 
cut  down  the  election  blank  in  question  to  sixteen  hours.  Where- 
fore Gratigny  is  still  with  us.  He  is  evidently  a  twentieth  century 
man,  one  of  those  fast  livers  who  ought  to  breathe  ozone  instead  of 
common  air.  In  all  his  long  and  useful  career  he  has  never  lost  but 
one  moment.  That  fatal  time  was  when  he  looked  up  to  see  Cleve- 
land go  by.  The  moment  is  gone  forever,  and  he  is  still  rushing  on 
to  catch  up  with  it. 

The  first  semester  was  not  far  advanced  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  class  must  be  organized.  One  balmy  evening  Alpha  Nu 
room  saw  gathered  in  its  spacious  limits  a  crowd  of  turbulent, 
eloquent  '93  Independents.  Never  can  the  wonderful  speeches  of 
Hugo  Pam  and  David  Porter  Mayhew  be  forgotten !  The  election 
was  quite  as  exciting.  Upper  classmen  kindly  assisted  the  Detroit 
faction  in  guiding  our  momentous  decision,  and  Paul  Marley  Day 
was  inaugurated  as  the  first  President  of  glorious  '93. 

The  first  event  of  importance  was  the  Foot  Kail  rush,  brought 
on  by  a  rash  challenge  from  '92.  Our  whole  class  was  mustered  out. 
Several  patriotic  girls  were  rather  startled  to  receive  postals  with 
the  notice,  ^^Come  out  and  rush  next  Sat.  a.  m.  at  0  o'clock!  Wear 
your  old  clothes!!"  Needless  to  say,  the  girls  came,  but  failed  to 
fulfil  the  other  instructions.  The  whole  morning  long  a  seething 
mass  of  legs  and  red  and  black  streamers  surged  back  and  forth  on 
the  campus,  in  the  usual  rain  and  mud.  At  last,  a  shout,  the  like 
of  which  had  never  been  heard  before  outside  the  Law  building, 
smote  the  air — '93  had  won  the  first  goal !  Further  sport  that  day 
was  out  of  the  question  as  it  was  dinner  time.  Whatever  else  the 
class  of  '93  may  have  neglected  during  its  four  years  in  college,  it 
never  has  neglected  its  meals.  Perhaps  therein  lies  the  explanation 
of  many  of  its  great  achievements.  '92  didn't  seem  at  all  anxious 
to  finish  the  rush,  but  at  last,  spurred  on  by  the  taunts  of  '91,  they 
set  another  day  for  meeting  us.     The  second  goal  was  never  won. 
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'93  had  the  ball  over  the  line  several  times,  but  a  cry  of  foul  was 
raised,  and  with  our  usual  magnanimity,  we  did  not  dispute  the 
question.  At  an  opportune  moment,  for  '92,  their  captain  got  in  the 
way  of  the  ball  and  was  hurt  '92  claimed  the  goal,  of  course,  but 
as  they  never  were  noted  for  telling  the  truth,  this  was  no  more  than 
we  expected.  Thus  ended  the  sixteenth  decisive  battle  of  the  world, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  foot  ball  victories  which  has  astonished  the 
whole  University,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  '93  with  commendable 
pride. 

In  November  of  '89  they  told  us  the  Pan  Americans  were  com- 
ing to  see  us.  We  admired  their  good  sense,  and  turned  out  en 
masse  to  welcome  our  dusky  brethren  of  the  southern  continent. 
Such  a  procession,  such  a  meeting  in  University  Hall,  such  shouting 
and  howling  there  was,  as  we  have  never  had  before  or  since  except 
at  the  ever- memorable  visits  of  Cleveland  and  the  legislature.  At 
this  first  gathering,  however,  our  visitors  were  not  annoyed  by  tin 
horns,  and  showers  of  rubbers  and  flour.  The  '94  laws  had  not  yet 
made  their  appearance. 

About  this  time  occurred  an  event  of  great  importance  in  society 
circles — our  first  Freshman  social  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Walker.  A  number  of  '92  s  were  on  hand  to  serenade  us  as  we 
started  for  home,  but  we  thought  them  too  insignificant  to  notice. 
In  January  Will  Cheever  entertained  the  class.  Our  most  distinct 
recollections  of  this  evening  are  Maude  Elaine  Marie  Caldwell's 
gracious  reception  of  us  all,  and  the  very  entertaining  story  which 
Prof.  Scott  told.  On  the  spot  we  made  him  one  of  us,  an  honor  of 
which  he  has  proved  himself  in  the  highest  degree  deserving. 

By  the  close  of  the  semester,  we  began  to  feed  at  home.  The 
book-store  men  complained  that  since  our  coming,  yellow  envelopes 
had  fallen  below  par,  and  it  seemed  that  the  statement  must  have 
some  foundation  when  George  Dygert  won  his  first  great  victory, 
his  credit  in  Math. 

With  spring  came  interested  whispers  about  the  Freshman 
banquet.  Report  said  our  president  couldn't  dance,  but  this  was 
counterbalanced  by  another  which  said  he  could  eat  very  well 
indeed,  and  that  was  the  chief  requirement.  On  the  evening  before 
the  banquet,  came  the  awful  news  that  our  Toastmaster  was  Lost, 
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Strayed  or  Stolen.  The  wildest  excitement  prevailed.  It  was  found 
that  Mr.  Evans,  perfectly  unsnspecting,  had  been  decoyed  into  a  close 
carriage,  gagged,  bound  and  held  with  difficulty  by  six  '02  men,  and 
driven  off — somewhere.  After  twelve  hours  anxious  search,  his 
classmates  returned  Mr.  Evans  to  Ann  Arbor,  none  the  worse  for  his 
short  imprisonment,  and  even  better  off,  as  he  was  the  center  of 
attraction  during  the  entire  banquet.  Despite  '92  it  had  proved  a 
grand  success.  Not  only  all  the  officers,  but  also  ten  of  the  co-eds 
of  the  class  were  present.  About  half  those  remaining  spent  the 
evening  with  Miss  Mildred  Hinsdale,  in  silent  indignation  that  a 
Class  banquet  should  be  for  the  boys  alone.  Happily,  none  of  our 
boys  were  found  in  the  condition  of  one  man  we  have  heard  of,  who, 
after  running  into  a  dozen  trees  on  Washtenaw  and  politely  begging 
their  pardons,  sat  down  on  a  horse-block  to  wait  for  the  procession 
to  pass.  "  Parenthesis  "  Breakey  and  his  five  companions  in  crime,, 
(the  abductors  of  our  toastmaster),  were  summarily  suspended  for 
one  year.  We  felt  sorry  for  them,  but  can't  help  thinking  that  they 
got  their  just  deserts. 

The  only  ofcher  events  that  we  shall  mention  in  this  first  year  of 
our  triumphal  march  through  the  XJ.  of  M.,  were  the  election  of  the 
Oracle  Board,  and  the  adoption  of  class  hats.  In  early  June  we 
bade  an  affectionate  farewell  to  our  friends  and  instructors,  and  went 
away  to  our  forty -three  respective  states  and  territories  to  spend 
the  summer  months  in  the  full  exercise  of  our  calm  and  dignified 
superiority  over  others. 

October  found  us  back  again  with  diminished  numbers  but 
increased  brains.  We  did  our  duty  by  the  *94  s, — laughed  at  them 
as  they  tried  the  back  door;  smiled  sympathetically  when  we  heard 
they  had  all  been  conditioned  on  entrance  physics;  looked  interested 
when  they  talked  of  Freshman  French  and  sent  them  to  Dupy;  told 
them  that  Ziwet  was  a  grind  in  Math,  while  Hussey  was  the  biggest 
snap  on  the  Faculty; — in  fact,  took  even  more  pains  with  their  early 
introduction  to  University  life  than  '92  had  taken  with  us,  which 
was  quite  useless. 

Our  class  received  some  valuable  additions  that  year.  Frank 
Manny  came  from  the  Indiana  sand  hills,  bringing  with  him  the 
first  edition  of  what  Henry  Walker  calls  his  "semi-annual  beard." 
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Horton  C.  Ryan  had  the  previons  spring  bidden  a  loving  good  bye 
to  Swarthmore  College  and  decided  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  more 
remote  and  less  inquisitive  U.  of  M.  We  missed  Sam  Kinne's  gentle 
face  from  Chapel,  a  startling  fact,  which,  when  investigated,  led  con- 
clusively to  the  inference  that  he  had  taken  up  his  abod&in  the  Law 
Department.  Maude  Caldwell  still  remained  and  Will  Cheever  was 
happy. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  class  held  the  last  sad  rites  over  the 
University  Foot  Ball  rush.  A  short  time  after,  '94  was  thrown  into 
consternation  by  a  challenge  from  us  to  a  tug-of-war.  They,  with 
their  usual  conceit,  accepted,  and  the  time  set  was  Field  Day.  As  it 
drew  near,  dire  terror  smote  the  hearts  of  '94.  They  held  a  secret 
meeting  to  devise  means  of  eluding  the  awful  defeat  that  was  sure 
to  come,  and  finally  decided  on  base  treason.  They  cut  the  rope  so 
that  the  first  strain  severed  it,  and  we  wQre  obliged  to  postpone  our 
victory.  Next  time  extra  precautions  were  taken.  One  end  of  the 
great  rope  encircled  the  mighty  form  of  Griffin,  while  in  the  other, 
a  puny  '94  struggled  to  maintain  his  identity.  The  action  was 
quick  and  decisive  with  the  inevitable  result.  '93  has  never  been 
defeated.  We  are  not  a  boasting  class.  So  many  and  varied  have 
been  our  victories  that  we  have  not  time  to  mention  all,  much  less, 
to  dwell  on  any. 

About  this  time  it  was  noticed  that  Mr.  Belden  had  removed 
his  spectacles.  Inquiry  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  some  unkind 
person  had  hurt  his  feelings  by  calling  him  "Goggles"  Belden, — 
hence  the  removal  of  the  offending  articles.  As  nothing  of  import- 
ance was  expected  of  the  class  in  its  Sophomore  year,  Dave 
Trainor  was  allowed  to  occupy  the  presidential  chair.  We  did  well 
whatever  work  came  in  our  way,  and  were  abundantly  satisfied  with 
our  own  glowing  opinions  of  ourselves.  It  was  in  this  year  that  we 
made  our  first  fight  for  the  Foot  Ball  Banner,  a  fight  which  resulted 
in  a  glorious  victory,  equalled  only  by  those  other  conquests  of  the 
two  succeeding  years,  by  means  of  which  the  banner  has  remained 
with  our  class,  and  the  annual  '93  Foot  Ball  banquet  has  been  estab- 
lished. If  one  may  judge  from  the  air  of  secrecy  preserved  about 
the  whole  thing,  and  from  the  sweet  notes  of  Ta  ra  ra  Boom  de  ay 
to  be  heard  anywhere  within  a  mile  of  the  hall  where  it  is  held,  thia 
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banquet  is  an  event  to  be  excelled  by  nothing  in  our  College  world. 

This  year,  a  few,  invited  by  Prexy  to  go  home  for  their  health, 
transferred  their  names  to  the  rolls  of  the  Medical  Department.  In. 
due  time,  our  Oracle  came  out,  a  book  that  is  an  honor  to  its  editors 
and  to  its  class.  After  carefully  comparing  it  with  all  the  Oracles 
which  have  appeared,  not  only  before,  but  since  ours,  we  feel  no 
hesitation  in  bestowing  upon  '93's  Oracle  the  first  and  highest  place. 

The  new  road  to  Ypsi  which  had  made  its  appearance  during 
our  summer  vacation  proved  very  convenient  for  those  of  us 
studying  human  nature  at  the  Normal,  but  since  the  east  end  of 
the  line  has  been  decorated  by  the  Keeley  Cure,  patronage  has 
dropped  off  wonderfully.  Perhaps  it  is  fear  of  notoriety  in  connec- 
tion with  this  infirmary  that  makes  our  would  be-orator,  Allen, 
hesitate  before  showing  a  sketch  of  himself,  lengthened  into  a  sign 
post,  and  labelled,  "One  Mile  to  Ypsi."  However,  if  he  always 
stops  one  mile  this  side  of  Ypsi,  we've  nothing  more  to  say,  as  it 
must  be  a  strong  habit  which  couldn't  be  broken  even  by  his  great 
force  of  will,  born  of  a  determination  not  to  do  any  work  for  his 
munificent  salary  as  attendant  of  the  library. 

In  October  of  '91  we  came  back,  ready  for  new  conquests  and 
any  stray  learning  that  might  accidentally  be  acquired.  Charlie 
Vaughn's  radiant  face  beamed  above  a  Delta  Tau  pin  at  last. 

The  class  fortunes  were  literally,  as  well  as  figuratively,,  put  into 
the  hands  of  Louis  G.  Whitehead,  our  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
From  the  records  he  didn't  make,  one  might  infer  that  our  Junior 
year  did  not  exist,  but  that  would  be  a  sad  mistake.  Not  only  was 
our  zeal  in  Athletics  unabated,  but  we  turned  our  eyes  towards  the 
field  of  Literature.  We  gave  our  kindly  support  to  the  Daily  and 
Inlander,  and  feel  proud  to-day  of  the  fruit  of  our  efforts.  In  this 
same  literary  line,  we  took  up  the  study  of  Anglo  Saxon,  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  our  modem  Shakespeare,  }  clept  Hemplius 
in  common  parlance.  The  records  of  Ryan  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hall  in  this  course,  are  equalled  only  by  those  of  Galbraith,  the 
^*Teacher-I-knowit"  man  and  Hahn  in  Transition  English.  But 
the  memory  of  this  is  too  fresh  within  us  to  need  more  than  the 
slightest  hint  of  those  happy  days. 

The  Foot  Ball  Banner,  won  for  the  second  time,  disappeared 
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mysterioasly  one  day,  the  petty  act  of  some  jealous  '94.  All  hearts 
were  crushed.  We  had  the  sense  of  victory,  but  what  was  that 
without  the  sign  of  it  ?  A  suggestion  to  alleviate  our  grief  grew  and 
expanded  until  it  took  definite  shape  in  a  committee  for  a  Junior 
social.  Beyond  the  fact  that  this  was  a  '93  social,  and  therefore 
necessarily  a  grand  success,  most  of  the  class  would  have  nothing 
to  say.  But  those  behind  the  scenes  remember  a  few  things  even 
more  vividly  than  the  hosts  of  introductions  and  Mr.  Holmes'  Irish 
Letters.  For  instance,  the  slices  of  cake,  so  thin  that  one  could  read 
common  type  through  them .  Then  there  were  the  spoons,  which 
came  near  spoiling  the  whole  thing,  until  an  innocent  boarding  house 
keeper  was  found  who  let  us  have  them  for  a  quarter,  instead  of 
three  dollars,  the  regular  price.  Bat  the  crowning  glory  was  the 
return  of  the  Foot  Ball  Banner,  quite  as  mysterious  as  its  disap- 
pearance. Joy  returned  to  our  hearts,  and  peace  "spread  out  her 
white  wings,  and  sailed  home  to  us.''  Our  social  was  an  example 
followed  by  every  other  class  in  the  U.  of  M.  and  we  ourselves  had 
learned  the  lesson  so  well  that  the  girls  scraped  together  thirteen 
dollars  and  gave  another.  On  June  5th  the  Class  gathered  for  the 
last  time  that  year.  Prof.  Scott's  extravaganza  and  Whitehead's 
drill  in  Pedagogology  linger  in  our  thoughts  as  pleasant  parts  of  the 
evening,  while  the  Seven  Wonders  of  '93  may  still  be  seen,  sweetly 
reposing  in  Dygert's  scrap-book. 

It  is  time  now  time  to  record  that  wonderful  series  of  events  in 
our  History  commonly  known  as  the  publication  of  the  Caatalian. 
Being  personally  connected  with  them,  the  Historian  fears  lest  her 
feelings  may  overcome  her,  and  recalls  as  briefly  as  possible  the  sad 
blighting  of  our  brighest  hopes.  The  class  all  know  how  diligently 
the  eight  members  left  on  the  Board  after  twenty  had  been  elected ^ 
plied  their  guarantee  lists  until  some  foul  slanderer  started  the  story 
that  they  even  went  to  church  to  get  more  name&  The  business 
men  of  Ann  Arbor  know  how  patiently  these  editors  came  and  went 
and  came  again,  till  one  bad  man  yelled  ^'Git-Oat!"  whenever  they 
appeared.  The  students  and  Profs,  know  how  they  were  bored 
to  death  for  literary  material ;  but  only  Ryan  and  Baldwin  and  the 
faithful  men  who  drew  those  Outs  know  the  crowning  glory  of  this 
to- be-most- glorious  Caatalian.     We  pass  rapidly  over  the  year  of 
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hard  labor,  soon  to  be  ended — not  in  a  brilliant  publication,  Wt  in 
a  confla^ation  quenched  too  late  by  tears,  salt  tears!  Only  a  bit  of 
yellow  paper  it  was  that  bore  the  dire  news — a  little  telegram  from 
the  Engraving  company,  cruelly  awakening  us  to  the  fact  that  all 
those  precious,  priceless  Cuts,  which  even  Raphael  might  be  proud 
to  own,  all  were  gone  up  in  smoke  and  ashes!  I.  K.  Friedman  alone 
took  a  cheerful  view  of  the  case,  and  when  asked  what  on  earth  he 
would  do  with  all  those  marvelous  poems  Le  had  ground  out  for  his 
class,  he  answered  gaily — "O,  the  Palladium' II  be  glad  enough  to 
get  'em."     Thus  endeth  our  first  great  sorrow. 

This  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  our  Senior  year.  Gk>ing  back  a 
few  months,  we  find  Strauss  rubbing  his  chin  for  hours  at  a  time, 
sure  sign  of  the  hirsute  appendages  soon  to  come.  A  few  weeks 
later,  the  class  of  '93  held  Senior  election.  Although  inuch  excite- 
ment  was  looked  for,  the  election  proved  one  of  the  most  peaceful 
in  our  history.  Ninety-three  votes  decided  that  Engineer  Baldwin 
was  henceforth  to  preside  over  the  throttle  of  the  iron  horse  which 
was  drawing  the  '93  vestibule  train  with  dining  room  and  parlor 
cars  attached,  to  the  end  of  its  trip.  The  feeling  of  friendship  which 
has  always  existed  with  more  or  less  warmth  among  the  passengers, 
received  a  fresh  impetus  when  it  was  known  that  the  Sweet  Ps, 
Misses  Parsons,  Pope  and  Power,  would  be  At  Home  to  the  '93  girls 
March  4th.  This  was  in  no  way  a  retaliation  for  the  Foot  Ball 
Banquet  which  had  been  held  the  previous  week,  but  it  fostered 
among  the  girls  the  same  comradeship  which  has  bound  the  boys 
together. 

Strauss  *s  face  had  now  assumed  an  unwashed  appearance,  so 
noticeable  that  it  is  said  to  be  a  fact  that  Prof.  Demmon  sent  him  home 
one  day  to  clean  it.  Our  first  Senior  Social  occurred  March  11th. 
McLauchlan  and  his  "  funny-graph ''  proved  conclusively  that  the 
talents  of  '93  are  without  beginning  or  end.  The  usual  trying 
questions  of  a  Senior's  life.  Caps  and  Gowns,  Tax,  and  Pictures, 
resulted  as  usual.  The  resignation  of  our  Prophetess,  Miss 
Merritt,  was  accepted  with  much  regret,  and  Miss  Bedell  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Strauss's  beard  had  by  this  time  assumed 
such  formidable  proportions  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  his  curling 
iron  four  times  a  day. 
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In  May,  the  olass  sat  for  its  picture  on  the  steps  of  the  Gym. 
Lathrop  and  Sam  Harris  were  first  on  the  spot,  anxious  to  get  a 
prominent  place.  McLauchlan  ornamented  the  Greek  inscription 
over  the  door,  while  far  beneath,  Mame  Colver  and  Joliette  Sessions 
had  a  well-bred  squabble  for  the  possession  of  a  place  on  the 
pedestal.  We  shall  not  spring  any  chestnuts  about  the  camera 
breaking,  for  by  this  time  Strauss^^had  shaved  his  beard.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  in  due  season  we  got  a  picture  that  did  us  all  justice, 
which  is  perhaps  the  highest  praise  we  could  bestow  upon  it  Our 
time  was  getting  short,  and  we  made  the  best  use  of  the  little  that 
remained.  Miss  Gibson  quite  neglected  her  college  work, — she  had 
**  so  many  places  to  visit  the  last  time,  with  so  many  people."  We 
emptied  our  pocketbooks  to  satisfy  the  ravenous  demands  of  Secre- 
tary Wade  and  Frank  Smith,  and  to- day  are  wondering  if  the 
Michigan  Central  will  trust  us  for  our  fares  home. 

Last  semester.  Prof.  Taylor  impressed  upon  us  the  value  of 
statistics,  so  we  add  a  few,  to  show  the  effect  of  our  college  training. 
In  numbers  we  are  without  an  equal  in  preceding  literary  classes. 
In  height  we  range  from  E.  E.  Taylor,  whose  head  towers  six  feel 
eight  above  bis  massive  pedestal,  to  Miss  Frost,  whose  fairy  form  is  but 
four  feet  four,  high  heels,  big  hat,  and  all .  Taylor  is  the  man  who  at 
tirst  sight  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  Sober,  but  a  slight  acquaintance 
is  sufficient  to  dispel  this  illusion.  Our  brains  haven't  been  sep- 
arately weighed  yet,  but  we  feel  confident  that  the  average  is  not 
less  than  fifty-four  ounces.  On  the  theory  that  Decke's  swelled  ear 
has  affected  the  interior  of  his  head  in  the  same  way,  we  might 
raise  the  average  by  two  or  three  ounces.  Half  the  men  in  the 
class,  following  Dygert's  illustrious  example,  are  engaged.  Only 
two,  Carr  and  Dorrance,  have  committed  matrimony,  but  we  take  a 
magnanimous  view  of  these  cases,  and  assume  that  there  were  exten- 
uating circumstances.  A  few  of  the  class  have  paid  their  expenses 
from  their  own  pocket  books  ;  others  have  succeeded  in  not  paying 
them  at  all.  All  of  us  except  Lightner  have  earned  our  credits  by  our 
own  efforts.  The  favorite  boarding  place  is  Prettyman's  Pie  House, 
which  received  seventy-five  votes.  Jolly's  comes  in  a  close  second 
with  seventy-two.  Hanks  is  given  the  honor  of  having  the  best  ice 
cream  soda  in  town,  while  Whitmore  Lake  is  generally  voted  the 
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favorite  resort.  Wilkinson  couldn't  tell  a  lie  about  it,  so  owned  up 
that  be  loves  Rosey's  above  all  other  places  of  attraction.  Our 
tastes  for  amusement  are  more  varied.  Gardiner  would  be  perfectly 
happy  if  he  could  chew  gum  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other, 
while  Miller  and  McCracken  idolize  their  pipes.  Quirk  would 
rather  talk  than  do  anything  else,  and  Peters  says  his  favorite 
amusement  is  studying — he  don't  specify  the  line  of  research.  Lola 
Conrad  also  enjoys  bohning,  her  favorite  study  being  engineering 
minus  the  last  syllable. 

We  expect  to  run  the  country  when  we  leave  college.  A  dozen 
or  more  have  already  begun  to  bolt  lectures  in  the  Law  Department, 
and  '93  promises  to  the  present  ruler  of  the  United  States  a  suc- 
cessor of  his  own  name.  Frank  Manny  and  Henry  Walker  will  enter 
the  ministry,  and  the  rest  of  the  class  say  modestly  that  they  will  do 
whatever  they  can  find  to  do,  provided  it  isn't  tpo  hard  work.  Miss 
Crabbe  has  been  to  chapel  every  day  during  her  entire  course, 
except  the  morning  when  the  class  pictures  were  taken.  This  record 
is  equalled  only  by  that  of  Crummer,  who  confesses  that  he  didn't 
know  there  were  chapel  exercises  here.  Willie  Chamley  decided 
last  semester  that  his  health  was  too  poor  to  carry  more  than  six 
hours,  so  cheerfully  dropped  from  our  ranks  to  '94.  We  boast  but 
two  Smiths,  but  what  are  they  beside  the  Holland  twins  with  their 
wonderful  memory  of  dates  and  the  Crimean  War  ? 

The  votes  for  the  most  popular  co-ed  in  the  class  show  that  we 
are  about  equally  divided  in  favor  of  our  vice-president  and  Miss 
Merritt.  In  both  these  preferences,  the  opinion  of  the  class  is 
warmly  seconded  by  individual  members  of  the  Latin  Faculty.  The 
young  men  are  so  charming  (in  their  own  opinions),  that  each 
received  one  vote.  Of  course  we  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that  they 
voted  for  themselves.  Perhaps  our  best  known  man  is  Vesey,  he  of 
East  Seminary  Koom  fame.  To  his  efficient  (?)  service  we  owe  the 
marked  courtesies  shown  us  at  the  library,  which  until  the  second 
semester  of  this  year  has  been  under  his  close  and  careful  super- 
vision. Babst  gives  us  pointers  on  all  the  latest  English  fads. 
Witness  the  programs  for  the  Senior  Social,  where  Scott  and  Andy 
Mac  are  classed  as  Patronesses.  Prof.  Walter  is  placed  beside 
Prexy  on  the  list  of  favorite  professors,  with  Drake  and  Pat  not  far 
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behind.  No  one  of  us  is  sorry  ne  came  to  college.  One  man  regrets 
deeply  that  he  elected  Steere's  Zoology  for  a  snap.  The  class  is 
extremely  grateful  for  one  thing,  and  wishes  publicly  to  express  its 
thanks  that  Brooks,  alias  Prof.  Adam's  coach  in  mathematics,  doesn't 
belong  to  us. 

The  following  information  has  been  sent  in  by  the  persons 
mentioned,  who  deemed  it  fitting  to  answer  once  for  all  certain 
inquiries  which  have  more  or  less  harassed  their  otherwise  peaceful 
careers : 

Firstly,  Isaac  K.  Friedman  and  H.  A.  Friedman  are  no  relation 
to  each  other,  never  have  been,  and  never  expect  to  be.  It  is  still  a 
debatable  question  which  is  more  angry  when  asked  if  he  belongs 
to  the  other.  That  is  a  point  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  settle 
arbitrarily. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Hart  hasn't  been  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,and  isn't 
married  yet,  although  he  can  furnish  any  one  with  information 
regarding  the  fees  for  marriage  licenses. 

Thirdly,  Hedley  Richardson's  pipe  belongs  to  him  and  not  to 
Paul  Day,  as  some  people  have  erroneously  supposed. 

Fourthly,  The  man  referred  to  in  the  following  quotation  has 
been  identified  with  a  member  of  our  great  class, : 

''  There  was  a  merchantman  seeking  goodly  pearls,  who  when 
he  had  found  one  Pearl  of  great  price,  went  and  sold  all  that  he  had 
and  bought  it.'' 

Fifthly,  Miss  Hayes  does  not  write  in  a  cipher.  It  is  her 
natural  handwriting,  perverted  by  two  lecture  courses  to  Spencer. 

Sixthly,  The  exciting  series  of  match  tennis  games  between 
Vi  DufFy  and  Ntegely,  which  has  been  watched  with  interest  the 
past  two  months,  is  still  unfinished.  In  the  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  three  games  already  played,  Miss  DufiPy  is  four  ahead. 
The  grind  on  Jennings,  which  was  to  appear  at  this  point,  is  omitted 
at  the  special  request  of  a  '93  co-ed. 

We  already  possess  a  number  of  eminent  men  and  women 
whose  fame  would  make  the  ghost  of  Csesar  turn  green  with  envy. 
Among  the  poets  are  such  names  as  Holmes,  Friedman,  Miss  Carter, 
and  Bird.  Of  philosophers,  who  can  equal  F.  N,  Scott,  Misa 
Tanner,  and  our  "Shipp  of  State"?     Adler  and  Drake  excel  as 
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bolt^:^  ;  and  as  flunkers,  Briggs,  Miss  Alger,  Galloway  and  Sanderson 
head  the  list.  Oar  beauties  are  John  Stanley  Hurd,  Clarence 
Heath  and  Valdimir  August  Geringer.  Our  snap-hunters  are  Oum- 
mings,  Nellie  Dunham,  Byron  C.  Porter,  Hornung,  and  Joseph 
Sabine  Hubert  Holmes.  A  few  people  are  so  well  known  that  they 
don't  need  especial  mention,  viz.,  Henry  Goddard  and  the  Kappas. 
We  do  not  like  to  close  the  History  without  devoting  a  full -page  cut 
to  Thomas,  the  Lady  Killer,  who  hangs  broken  hearts  instead  of 
scalps  to  his  belt.  We  should  like  to  draw  a  picture  of  him  arrayed 
in  gorgeous  war  paint,  but  skill  is  wanting.  We  should  like  to 
grind  Kuhn  and  Towl  and  Fisher  and  Goulding  and  hosts  of  others, 
and  tell  how  Jo  Roberts  and  Dora  Elmer  got  lost  one  time,  and 
called  at  the  Psi  U  House  to  ask  the  way  home,  but  they  have  all 
been  so  pleasant  lately  to  the  Historian  that  her  heart  fails  her.  It 
is  only  to  lack  of  time  that  the  rest  of  the  class  owe  their  escape. 

And  now  that  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  rope,  it  is  with 
mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  regret  that  we  prepare  to  say  farewell. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  our  going  will  not  seriously  disable  the  U. 
of  M.  Such  a  great  loss  cannot  help  being  deeply  felt,  yet  we  hope 
the  Class  of  '97,  which  is  beginning  to  enter,  will  in  part  take  our 
place.  If  the  History  may  infringe  a  little  on  the  Prophecy,  we 
shall  close  it  with  a  record  of  the  brilliant  Gym-jam  that  in  future 
years  will  be  known  to  posterity  as  the  '93  reception  ;  and  Com- 
mencement Day,  when  Alma  Mater  bestowed  on  Jier  most  favored 
children  the  well-earned  sheepskins  to  which  they  have  looked 
forward  for  four  years.  We  came,  we  saw,  we  conquered.  What 
we  shall  do  in  the  World,  who  but  the  Prophetess  can  tell  ? 
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We  have  assembled  here  this  morning  in  accordance  with 
annual  custom.  Probably  the  thought  which  is  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  each  and  all  is  the  severance  of  those  relations  which  have 
so  long  existed  between  us  as  classmates  and  fellow-students.  A 
feeling  akin  to  that  of  patriotism  has  been  awakened  in  us  by  the 
varymg  scenes  of  university  life.  In  a  few  short  hours  we  must  bid 
adieu  to  college  friendships  and  associations.  Soon,  bursting  all 
ties  of  union  save  those  of  memory,  we  must  go  forth  into  the  world 
of  work  to  share  its  privileges  and  assume  its  responsibilities.  In 
all  the  walks  of  life,  there  are  no  duties  more  important,  no  oppor- 
tunities more  inviting  than  those  of  American  citizenship. 

The  proudest  utterance  of  the  ancient  was  his  declaration  of 
Roman  citizenship.  And  Paul  in  Jerusalem,  was  saved  from  the 
fnry  of  the  mob  when  he  said:  "I  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  in 
Cilicia — a  citizen  of  no  mean  country.''  This  ancient  boast,  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  and  the  Hebrew,  is  intensified  in  the  modem 
declaration:     "I  am  an  American — a  citizen  of  no  mean  country." 

American  citizenship  is  at  once  an  inheritance  and  a  legacy. 
The  inherent  right  of  every  native  American,  it  is  also  the  gift  of 
this  government  to  the  eligible  foreigner.  The  fusion  of  European 
races  on  our  soil,  slow- perfecting  through  a  century,  has  produced 
the  American  of  to-day.  The  Puritan  has  joined  with  the  Cavalier, 
the  Huguenot  with  the  Hollander,  the  German  with  the  Swede;  and 
all  have  united  to  form  the  Angle-Saxon- American, — the  finest  racial 
type  since  the  dawn  of  civilization. 

As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  we  need  foreign  elements  to 
strengthen  our  national  character.  But  a  most  alarming  tendency 
of  later  immigration  is  its  changed  character.     The  greater  races  are 
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giving  way  to  the  lesser;  and  with  the  lowering  in  the  quality,  has 
also  come  a  vast  increase  in  the  numbers.  During  the  last  decade 
there  landed  upon  our  shores  a  concourse  of  immigrants  greater  than 
the  population  of  eleven  of  our  western  states. 

America  is  truly  "another  name  for  opportunity.''  Her  terri- 
tory broad  enough,  her  people  generous  enough,  she  ever  stands 
ready  to  welcome  and  adopt  all  foreigners  of  honest  faith  and  fair 
intelligence.  But  never  will  she  have  sufficient  breadth  or  generosity 
to  permit  within  her  borders  the  existence  of  a  Little  Germany, 
with  her  Sabbath  of  beer  and  debauchery ;  a  Little  Italy,  with  her 
treachery  and  papal  dominion;  a  Little  Ireland,  with  her  paupers 
and  her  secret  societies;  no,  not  even  the  over- bearing  aristocracy  of 
a  Little  England.  Bussian  lawlessness  is  not  for  us  to  contend 
with ;  questions  concerning  Bismarck  belong  to  Germany ;  those  of 
Irish  land-tenure  are  the  heritage  of  Great  Britain.  Never  should 
they  be  engrafted  on  American  politics. 

To  stop  foreign  immigration  entirely  is  not  only  unwise  and 
impolitic,  but  it  would  prove  disastrous  to  our  own  best  interests ; 
yet  to  restrict  it  to  its  proper  limits  is  not  only  wise,  but  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our  free  institutions  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  national  character. 

But  while  foreign  immigration  continues,  it  is  a  national  com- 
mand to  all  foreigners:  **Ye  must  be  born  again."  ^The  object  of 
our  Naturalization  Process  in  its  operation,  like  the  aim  at  its  origin, 
must  ever  be.  the  conversion  of  foreign  subjects  into  loyal  Amer- 
ican citizens.  But  does  it  accomplish  its  purpose?  Consider  its 
rapidity,  its  formality,  its  results!  Five  years  is  required  for  ad- 
mission to  citizenship,  yet  in  fifteen  out  of  forty  four  states,  six 
months  is  deemed  a  sufficient  qualification  for  suffrage.  Not  long 
ago  in  New  York  city  one  judge  turned  out  800  voters  in  a  single 
day ;  and  at  a  recent  election  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  record  made 
was  another  voter  with  every  passing  minute. 

Citizenship  and  suffrage  are  sacred  trusts,  and  they  ought  to 
be  contered  impressively  and  carefully.  A  man's  oath  to  support 
a  constitution  which  he  can  neither  read  nor  understand  is  a  useless 
safeguard  in  our  political  system.  There  is  a  vital  need  for  more 
uniform  legislation  commanding  a  longer  preliminary  residence,  and 
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enforcing  against  judicial  officers  heavier  penalties  for  violations  of 
the  law. 

As  the  foreigner  enters  New  York  harbor,  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  object  that  greets  his  vision  is  Bartholdi's  colossal 
statue  of  liberty.  Holding  in  one  hand  the  Book  of  Justice,  and  in 
the  other  the  Torch  of  Freedom,  the  Goddess  conveys  to  him  in  no 
uncertain  language  those  fundamental  ideas  which  are  to  transform 
him  from  the  foreigner  to  the  American,  from  the  subject  to  the 
citizen.  Liberty  restrained  by  Law,  Justice  enlarged  by  Freedom, 
the  massive  pillars  of  Constitutional  Liberty  firmly  secured  on  the 
living  rock  of  Human  Rights, — these,  the  characteristics  of  our  gov. 
emment,  are  found  united  and  crystallized  in  the  idea  of  American 
citizenship. 

The  efficiency  and  quality,  the  force  and  virtue,  of  every  gov- 
ernment depend  upon  its  rulers.  There  is  serfdom  under  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  military  discipline  under  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
but  in  the  United  States,  there  is  liberty  and  equality:  there  is  citi- 
zenship. Ours  is  a  government  guided  by  the  Supreme  Power  of 
the  people.  The  citizen  is  king.  Therefore  we  need  thinking  for 
citizenship,  study  for  citizenship,  training  for  citizenship.  And  that 
training  should  in  every  respect  be  American.  Distinctly  American 
ought  to  be  the  tone  of  our  schools  and  colleges;  of  our  newspapers, 
our  literature,  our  citizenship.  Too  often  does  the  American  youth 
study  the  history  and  institutions  of  foreign  countries  at  the  expense 
of  his  own.  Too  often  does  the  American  girl  idly  swinging  in 
her  hammock,  shed  tears  over  the  hardships  of  a  laborer  as  depicted 
by  a  French  Novelist  without  appreciating  his  condition  at  Home- 
stead or  Toledo.  Thus  do  we  see  the  great  importance  of  an 
improved  popular  education, — one  more  highly  moral,  intellectual, 
and  political.  This  is  applicable  alike  to  foreigners  and  to  native 
Americans;  for  it  is  everywhere  becoming  a  firm  conviction*  that 
incompetent  Americans,  as  well  as  unfit  foreigners,  are  admitted  as 
citizens,  and  that  the  price  of  admission  to  foreigners  and  Americans 
should  include  a  better  moral  character,  and  a  higher  intellectual 
development. 

The  first  battle  of  the  citizen  must  be  fought  against^imself . 
If  defeated,  he  will  soon  show  us  that  an  unworthy  man  is  always 
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an  incompetent  citizen;  but  if  victorious,  he  will  carry  with  him  into 
the  realms  of  active  political  life,  his  better  judgment,  nobler  nature, 
and  purer  manhood. 

Just  as  binding  is  his  obligation  to  vote  is  his  duty  to  attend 
the  primary.  At  the  head  of  the  political  party  in  America  stands 
the  convention,  and  back  of  the  convention  is  the  primary  and  the 
caucus.  If  we  leave  the  caucus  to  the  "ward-heeler"  and  the  poli- 
tician, what  can  we  expect  of  our  representatives  in  legislative  halls? 

Having  formed  an  honest  opinion  concerning  the  question, 
measure,  or  man  before  the  court  of  the  whole  people,  his  next  duty 
is  to  express  it  through  that  great  avenue  of  public  opinion, — the 
ballot  box.  Here  he  is  performing  a  public  duty,  not  serving  him- 
self. And  if  it  is  bribery  in  law  to  buy  another's  ballot,  or  sell  his 
own,  is  it  not  an  equal  crime  to  purchase  votes  with  public  offices, 
or  use  them  for  merely  personal  ends  ? 

But  this  privilege  of  citizenship  suffers  no  more  from  abuse 
than  it  does  from  neglect.  Through  the  press  and  from  the  plat- 
form, a  constant  alarm  is  being  sounded  over  the  great  and  growing 
power  of  the  "Labor- vote,"the  "foreign- born- vote,"  the  "Saloon- 
vote."  But  think  for  a  moment!  Is  there  a  power  in  this  country 
at  the  ballot-box  to-day  that  can  compare  with  the  "Stay-at-home- 
vote?"  The  entire  foreign -bom-vote  is  less  than  two  and  a  half 
millions;  the  whole  force  of  the  United  Labor  is  less  than  one  and  a 
quarter  millions;  but  the  * 'Stay-at-home- vote"  was,  in  1888,  more 
than  four  millions,  and  neither  the  last  general  election,  nor  the 
recent  minor  elections  make  any  better  showing.  What  the  country 
now  needs — what  the  state  of  American  politics  now  demands — is 
the  active,  honest  support  of  all  true  men  and  loyal  citizens. 

Within  the  next  decade,  it  is  said,  must  be  settled  at  the  polls 
questions  that  ''hold  within  their  scope  the  gathered  wrath  of  cen- 
uries  *  *  *  ."  In  the  face  of  the  great  national  evils  we 
often  seem  to  drift  helplessly  in  our  search  for  remedial  forces.  An 
improved  morality,  a  higher  education,  party  success,  an  advancing 
civilization, — these  are  all  in  turn  looked  upon  as  the  great  safe- 
guards of  the  Republic.  These  are  all  aids  indeed,  but  they  are  no 
more.  America's  strength  lies  rather  in  the  reserve  power  of  her 
people.     Her  hope  lies  rather  in  the  character  and  influence  of  the 
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individnal  citizen.  Before  him  as  a  court  of  last  resort  will  be 
ushered  all  the  vexing  questions  of  the  Future,  and  upon  the  wisdom 
of  his  decree  will  hang  the  destiny  of  the  Republic. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  vain  that  we  search  to-day  for  the  typical  Amer- 
ican. The  Westerner,  the  Southerner,  the  Yankee  only  represent 
sections.  As  in  the  life  of  the  individual  so  in  the  history  of  the 
nation,  only  great  crises  in  war  and  peace  bring  out  the  men  of 
breadth  and  power.  It  was  under  pressure  of  English  tyranny  that 
American  sentiment  felt  its  first  throb  of  life.  Under  its  magic 
wand,  the  Puritan  joined  hands  with  the  Oavalier;  the  North  united 
with  the  South ;  the  thirteen  colonies  became  one .  Speaking  through 
the  pen  of  Jefferson  and  from  the  lips  of  Adams,  it  was  embodied 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Inspiring  Washington  and  his 
whole  army  at  Valley  Forge  and  on  the  Deleware;  guiding  Hamilton 
in  his  labors  for  Federalism  and  in  the  Treasury ;  this  new  life, 
speaking  through  Patrick  Henry,  said  to  all  the  world :  "  The  dis- 
tinctions between  Pennsylvanians,  New  Yorkers  and  New  England- 
ers  are  no  more;  I  am  not  a  Virginian,  but  an  American!" 

But  while  founding  a  nation,  a  constitution  was  written,  more 
perfect  indeed  than  any  historic  model,  but  within  whose  form 
lurked  the  germs  of  dissention  and  disunion.  This  compromise 
between  states'  sovereignty  and  national  supremacy,  disturbed  by  sec- 
tional jealousy  and  combined  with  the  issue  of  slavery,  culminated  in 
the  Civil  War.  And  in  the  shadow  of  the  impending  crisis  was  born 
anew  the  spirit  of  the  tpyical  American.  We  feel  its  power  as  we 
behold  Webster  in  the  Senate  replying  to  Hayne.  It  thrills  us  as  we 
follow  Clay  through  the  congress  of  1850.  It  speaks  to  us  through 
the  lives  of  Garrison  and  Lovejoy.  It  flowed  from  the  lips  of  Sum- 
ner, Blaine  and  Conkling  in  the  Senate,  while  on  the  platform  it 
inspired  the  eloquence  of  Beecher  and  Phillips.  It  was  the  vital 
force  of  the  Union  Army  in  '64  and  '65;  and  in  the  storm  of  battle, 
amid  the  tremendous  loss  of  life  and  the  dreary  hardships  of  prison, 
this  spirit  showed  itself  heroic  and  sublime. 

And  in  the  fullness  of  its  tide,  coursing  through  the  brains  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  it  penned  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and 
literally  "loved  a  nation  into  Peace."  Still  later  in  our  history,  this 
same  unifying  force,  remodeled  but  with  all  its  former  vigor,  ush- 
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ered  into  being  the  new  Sonth;  and,  placing  at  its  head  Henry  W. 
Grady,  it  first  taught  his  people  to  bind  forever  the  name  of  Lincoln 
to  that  of  Washington. 

These  are  our  heroes,  our  historic  models,  our  great  Americans. 
Together  they  constitute  the  ideal  citizen,  the  typical  American. 

Thns  we  see  a  silent  force  moving  through  our  history,  a  fra- 
ternal  spirit  which  binds  the  people  closer  to  each  other.  It  differs 
somewhat  from  the  sentiment  of  freedom;  it  is  not  the  exact  equiv- 
alent of  moral  heroism;  nor  is  it  identical  with  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism; and  yet  it  unites  the  essential  elements  of  them  all.  Under  its 
beneficent  influence,  state  lines  are  obliterated,  sectional  jealousy  is 
forgotten,  and  party  spirit  is  merged  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism. 
Call  it  American  sentiment,  American  sympathy,  or  what  you  will, 
it  has  exercised  a  wonderful  influence  in  our  history. 

But  this  spirit  of  the  typical  American  manifests  itself  not  alone 
in  civil  and  political  conflict.  It  shines  forth  with  equal  beauty  in 
times  of  peace.  As  the  great  fire  swept  over  the  city  of  Chicago  in 
'71,  when 

"  Thousands  were  saved  but  to  suffer 
And  hundreds  never  were  saved, 

«  Hf  «  « 
Enkindling  in  all  the  people 
Sweet  charity's  holy  flame; 

From  slumber  the  army  started 
At  the  far-resounding  call: 
Food  for  a  hundred  thousand 
And  clothing  and  tents  for  all! 

Hf  Hf  ♦  « 
And  I  heard  through  the  next  night's  darkness, 
The  trains  go  thundering  by 
Till  they  stood  where  the  fated  city 

Shone  red  in  the  brazen  sky. 

*  «  «  IK 

The  rich  gave  their  abundance 

The  poor  their  willing  hands 

There  was  wine  from  all  the  vineyards, 

There  was  corn  from  all  the  lands." 
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Again,  when  the  great  earthquake  shook  the  ground  around  Charles- 
ton, it  set  in  vibration  the  same  chords  of  American  sympathy. 
And  as  the  mighty  waters  rushed  down  the  narrow  Conemaugh 
valley  sweeping  away  Johnstown, — its  homes,  property  and  people, 
the  same  sentiment  came  to  the  rescue,  and  Americans  freely  offered 
the  tribute  of  their  sympathy,  their  generosity,  their  wealth. 

And  even  now  in  the  heat  of  peaceful  conflict  over  questions  of 
capital  and  labor;  of  free  silver  and  the  tariff,  of  immigration,  the 
saloon,  and  a  pure  and  equal  ballot,  though  surrounded  by  great 
national  evils,  we  need  have  no  fear;  for  below  the  questions  that 
agitate  us,  beneath  the  party  strife  and  political  turmoil  that  dis- 
tract us,  there  flows  deep  and  pure,  the  stream  of  American  thought 
and  patriotic  sympathy;  and,  moving  in  its  current,  we  see  as  our 
goal  rising  from  historic  foundations,  clear  and  strong,  our  grand 
ideal  of  citizenship. 

With  that  great  stimulus  toward  a  better  moral  and  a  higher 
intellectual  life  since  the  Civil  War,  awakening  Americans  to  the 
duty  which  they  owe  to  their  country,  and  schooling  them  in  that 
great  business  of  self-government  and  in  the  best  and  most  effective 
way  to  wield  the  power  of  their  citizenship;  with  the  diffusion  of 
education  and  Christianity  among  us,  crushing  under  their  invin- 
cible advance:  ignorance,  immorality,  intemperance,  socialism,  sec- 
tionalism, and  political  corruption;  we  may  mark  the  time  as  being 
not  far  distant  when,  in  answer  to  Patrick  Henry,  and  in  imitation 
of  all  our  great  heroes,  will  be  heard  from  all  parties  and  creeds  and 
sections,  as  the  controling  sentiment  of  our  people:  ^'I  am  neither  a 
Northerner,  nor  a  Southerner;  a  subject  neither  of  Germany,  nor  of 
Ireland,  nor  of  Italy;  neither  a  Democrat  who  hates  a  Republican, 
nor  a  Republican  who  despises  a  Prohibitionist;  but  nobler,  broader, 
higher  than  all:  I  am  an  American  Citizen! '' 
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To-day  we  stand  with  half  reluctant  feet 
Upon  the  line  where  past  and  future  meet; 
To-day  we  pause  and  cast  a  backward  eye, 
Then  turn  to  where  the  forward  prospects  lie. 

O  happy  memories  of  early  years  ! 
O  laughter-days  with  fleeting  clouds  of  tears  I 
O  pictures  set  in  roses  gemmed  with  dew, 
With  summons  glad  we  call  ye  to  our  view. 

Ye  days  of  lirst  rare  fellowship  with  joy, 
When  all  the  world  was  but  a  curious  toy, 
We  greet  ye  coming  from  the  laud  of  youth, 
Where  all  was  new  and  fair,  and  all  was  truth. 

We  look  upon  that  life  wj^thin  a  life 

Kre  false  and  true  had  entered  into  strife; 

We  see  the  fond  delusions  of  the  child, 

And  smile,  yet  pausing,  wonder  that  we  smiled. 

What  is  that  life  so  quickly  passed  away  ? 
The  brilliant  dawn  of  a  less  brilliant  day; 
And  yet,  perchance,  a  mirror  where  we  see 
Reflections  of  a  life  that  is  to  be. 

Xow  come  the  days  when  wondering  we  learned 
Of  care,  restraint,  of  toil,  of  leisure  earned. 
Of  weary  tasks  that  must  by  us  be  done,— 
An  April  season  with  its  showers  and  sun. 

O  first-earned  freedom!    What  a  joy  was  ours 
To  revel  in  the  haunts  of  birds  and  flowers; 
AVlth  noisy  glee  unhindered  ways  to  take 
In  field  and  wood,  by  crystal  stream  and  lake. 

Transition  years,  the  group  we  next  behold. 
When  life  began  its  meaning  to  unfold; 
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When  vague  ambition  filled  us  with  unrest, 
And  throbbing  purpose  grew  within  each  breast. 

And  last  the  years  of  which  the  now  and  here 
Are  fitting  culmination;  still  so  near 
They  lack  perspective;  years  must  stand  afar 
Before  our  eyes  can  see  them  as  they  are. 

To-day  is  harvest;  from  the  fertile  soil 

We  reap  a  just  reward  of  earnest  toil; 

Not  first  fruits— these  o'er  which  we  joy  to-day, 

For  we  have  gathered  much  along  the  way. 

The  seed  of  learning  sown  in  fields  of  mind 
Quickly  matures  and  manifolds  its  kind. 
Seed-time  and  harvest  here  together  go, 
Sowing  we  reap,  and  gathering  we  sow. 

What  shall  we  sow  ?  and  where  ?  To  answer  right 
Means  rich  reward,  a  harvest  of  delight; 
To  answer  wrong  means  unrequited  pain. 
With  weeds  for  harvest,  and  with  care  for  gain. 

'Tis  ours  to  look  upon  the  various  way, 
And  with  a  careful  eye  the  land  survey. 
What  do  men  there  ?  What  wages  do  they  earn  ? 
They  are  our  teachers  if  we  choose  to  learn. 

(Jreat  throngs  of  men,  vast  multitudes  untold 
Are  wearing  out  their  lives  for  paltry  gold. 
Gold  is  the  master,  they  the  willing  slaves; 
Gold  is  the  sea  that  drowns  them  in  its  waves. 

Make  gold  your  servant,  it  will  serve  you  well; 
Make  it  your  master,  you  may  still  compel 
The  outward  forms  of  favor;  yet  will  know 
They  are  but  forms,  a  hypocritic  show. 

Go  farther,  serve  it  best,  you  can  but  find 
A  base  enthralment  of  the  nobler  mind; 
Your  heart  now  great  with  purpose  manifold 
Will  cease  to  beat  except  for  gold,  gold,  gold. 

O  narrow  life  !  O  pitiful  sad  life  ! 
O  days  and  years  of  unrewarded  strife  I 
May  we,  by  happier  destinies  controlled, 
Not  sell  our  freedom  for  the  bonds  of  gold. 
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Many  are  there  of  learning,  strength,  and  skill, 
Of  ceaseless  toil,  of  energetic  will, 
Deluded  ever  by  hope's  fatuous  Aame, 
The  winning  of  a  widely- lauded  name. 

Do  justly  what  is  yours.    Out  from  the  ways 
May  come  to  you  the  welcome  voice  of  praise; 
Yet  guide  not  life  by  fame,  a  star  untrue, 
Misleading  many  as  it  leads  the  few. 

Success  in  life  is  not  to  gain  a  hoard 
Of  useless  wealth  in  useless  coffers  stored; 
'Tis  not  to  win  the  fickle  crowd's  acclaim, 
Nor  gild  life's  disappointments  with  a  name. 

Success  in  life  is  life  that  satisfies. 
Who  lives  to  gain  that  goal  is  truly  wise. 
Wisdom  and  honor  come  from  no  estate; 
The  just,  they  are  the  wise  and  truly  great. 
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MAUDE  BENJAMIN  BBDBLI^ 


Looking  back  over  the  continual  rise  in  the  world's  history,  we 
find  certain  men  who  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  They  were  larger 
men  than  those  who  had  come  before  them,  and  those  who  came 
after  them.  They  did  their  great  work  which  gave  to  posterity 
their  names  laden  with  honor,  and  then  passed  away.  Conspicuous 
among  them  were  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Caesar,  Peter  the  Great,  and 
Napoleon.  But  what  was  the  motive  power  which  raised  these  men  ? 
The  answer  cau  be  nothing  else  than  Ambition.  Secondarily  per- 
haps to  make  their  nation  great  before  the  world,  but  first  to  make 
themselves  great. 

But  the  day  of  war  and  conquest  is  over.  Henceforth  the  deci- 
sive battles  of  the  world  will  be  fought  on  moral  and  intellectual 
fields;  the  engines  of  this  war  will  be  intelligence  and  truth. 

We  stand  now  on  an  eminence  which  has  two  views;  one  look- 
ing backward  over  the  path  the  world  has  come,  the  other  over  that 
happier  way  such  as  Tennyson  divined  "  When  he  dipped  into  the 
future"  and  '*8aw  the  vision  of  the  world  and  all  the  wonder  that 
would  be." 

On  this  summit  I  stand  to-day  and  with  prophetic  vision  see  what 
place  our  Class  of  '93  will  take  in  the  onward  march. 

At  the  recent  opening  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  Queen  Victoria 
was  presented  with  a  beautiful  and  significant  emblem,  a  key.  The 
key  was  a  piece  of  exquisite  workmanship.  All  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  British  Empire  contributed  to  its  manufacture;  South  Africa 
gave  the  gold  for  the  handle,  Australia  for  the  stem,  British  Colum- 
bia for  the  wreath  and  leaves,  while  the  silver  and  diamonds,  and 
rubies  and  pearls  came  from  Burmah,  India  and  Ceylon.  Engraved 
on  one  side  are  the  words  "  Auspicium  melioris  aeviJ*''  The  main 
feature  on  the  other  side  is  the  star  of  India,  set  in  very  fine  bril- 
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Hants.  So  I  can  see  each  one  of  this  class  going  oat  from  these 
halls  bearing  a  key,  by  far  more  valuable  than  the  one  of  gold  and 
jewels.  Though  the  motive  is  the  same,  the  materials  for  this  key 
were  collected  from  the  Classics,  Science  and  Literature.  On  this 
also  is  found  a  star,  the  star  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

As  I  look  down  from  the  height  into  the  future,  I  feel  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  stealing  over  my  senses  and  shutting  out  the 
present.  I  can  see  that  this  class  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
members  has  entered  upon  life.  What  had  been  an  almost  impos- 
sible dream,  has  become  a  present  reality.  The  vision  widens.  I 
«ee  stars  gleaming  here  and  there,  and  by  them  I  recognize  the  Class 
of  1893. 

I  see  the  glitter  of  the  star  is  found  in  every  great  movement 
of  the  world,  helping  men  amid  the  confusions  of  life  to  understand 
the  meaning  and  relations  of  it  all.  It  sheds  its  radiance  in  phil- 
anthropy and  charity,  in  halls  of  legislation,  movements  of  social 
economies,  it  has  led  to  success  authors,  poets,  and  painters.  It 
has  brightened  the  dark  comers  of  science,  it  has  shed  its  pure  light 
across  the  complications  of  law  and  showa  forth  the  truth;  and  it 
has  illuminated  both  surgery  and  medicine.  High  in  the  latter  pro- 
fessions stand  the  names  of  Hadley  Baldwin,  Earle  C.  Peters,  D.  L. 
Quirk,  H.  F.  Reichle,  and  the  Misses  Walker  and  Bagley. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  SewalFs  suggestion,  made  at  the  Woman's 
Congress  at  the  World's  Fair;  that  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  in  a 
sheet  with  her  clothes  pole,  and  Phrygian  Cap,  be  asked  to  resign, 
was  not  acted  upon  for  a  number  of  years.  Then  the  face  was  mod- 
eled from  a  composite  photograph  of  the  famous  women  of  that  time, 
Alice  Cramer,  Maude  Merritt  and  Juliette  Sessions,  instead  of  Susan 
B.  Anthony  and  Julia  Ward  Howe  whom  Mrs.  Sewall  mentioned. 

Though  the  character  of  the  news  paper  has  changed  to  some 
extent,  it  is  still  a  potent  factor  in  the  political  life  and  power.  This 
is  because  it  is  in  closest  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  people.  A 
constellation  of  stars  draws  my  attention  and  I  see  it  is  foirmed  by 
three  women,  the  Misses  Eddy  and  Farmer,  who  are  editors  of  a 
paper.  Its  name,  "Purity  in  Politics",  tells  its  purpose.  Other 
stars  are  shining  in  the  same  field  of  activity.  Men  and  women  of 
ability  wh6  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  various  departments 
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of  journalism,  the  editorial  and  special  writer,  the  critic  and  tireless 
reporter,  all  are  helping  to  advance  the  progress  of  the  world. 

A  number  of  our  class  entered  the  ranks  of  the  church.  Messrs. 
Beldon,  Briggs,  Lathrop  and  Miss  Hamilton  and  Miss  Eoberts. 
They  are  working  in  a  church  where  creeds  and  forms  are  swept 
away,  and  which  is  no  longer  engaged  in  too  much  theological  dis- 
cussion, too  much  dogma,  and  too  little  gospel.  Their  career  has 
been  one  of  uninterrupted  success  from  the  beginning.  They  have 
never  stood  for  a  dishonorable  cause,  but  are  recognized  as  helpers 
of  men  in  all  churches  and  all  creeds. 

Yonder  star  leads  me  to  a  brilliantly  lighted  salon,  presided 
over  by  Mary  Colver.  She  imitates  in  her  method  of  influence 
Mme.  de  Stael,  Mme.  Necker,  and  Mme.  Talion.  Her  home  is  a 
centre  for  all  the  great  men  and  women  of  the  times  who  are  here 
stimulated  to  greater  ends  and  nobler  aims. 

I  see  that  Samuel  S.  Harris  has  made  himself  famous  by  '^  Search 
and  Research  into  the  Laws  of  Psychic  Phenomena."  In  this  work 
he  has  successfully  explained  and  classiiied  hypnotism,  mesmerism, 
sonambulism,  trans- spiritism,  demonology,  miracle,  psycho-ther- 
apeutics, genius,  insanity,  etc.,  and  has  proved  conclusively  that  man 
has  two  minds — subjective  and  objective. 

Far  in  the  distance  I  see  the  glimmer  of  two  stars  whose  light 
reveals  the  faces  of  Evylin  Waples  and  Henry  Denham.  They 
became  converts  to  Islam  and  early  joined  the  colonies  planted  in 
the  south  by  Ex-minister  Webb.  They  have  worked  with  unflinch- 
ing perseverance  and  devotion,  richly  deserving  their  success  in 
making  American  citizens  of  these  foreigners. 

Still  some  of  our  class  who  went  out  with  the  proudest,  highest 
hopes  met  obstacles,  were  defeated  and  sank  out  of  sight. 

Leaving  these  halls  all  wanted  to  be  great,  all  wanted  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. But  all  could  not  be  Ni|)oleons,  kings  or  leaders.  I 
see  many  walking  in  a  common  place  road.  They  are  filling  the 
quiet  positions  of  every  day  life.  But  they  are  the  ones  the  world 
cannot  spare.  Generals  may  be  made  in  a  day,  but  the  common  of 
the  world  make  the  integrity,  the  honesty,  the  faithfulness  of 
nations.  Even  the  beauty  of  the  world  is  in  the  commonest  things, 
in  the  sunshine,  in  the  grass,  in  the  violets.     Some  one  has  said 
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"  the  way  to  find  greatness  is  to  serve,"  then  the  greatest  man  is  the 
greatest  servant,  and  the  greatness  of  the  world  is  simply  common 
every  day  faithfulness  meeting  an  opportunity. 

The  brotherhood  of  man  has  for  years  been  the  dream  of  poets, 
and  the  aim  of  noble  men.  So  not  for  ambition  are  they  striving, 
but  the  lesson  is  learned  that  the  truest  happiness  is  found  in  the 
forgetting  of  self  and  the  devotion  of  all  powers  and  faculties  to  the 
ministry  for  the  joy  of  somebody  else. 

The  vision  fades  but  not  before  I  have  seen  among  this  Glass  of 
'93  many  a  Joan  d'  Arc,  led  on  by  heavenly  visions;  many  a  Clara 
Barton,  filled  with  love  and  works  of  philanthropy;  many  a  Lincoln 
whose  hearts  beat  with  love  for  the  multitude;  many  a  Philips 
Brooks  in  his  consecrated  manhood,  unfettered  by  the  chains  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  following  the  gleaming  of  the  star  born 
from  out  these  halls  to-day  to  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
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ADDRESS    BEFORE  THE  LAW  ALUMNI. 


THE    PRACTICAL    UTILITY    OF    THE    STUDY    OF    THE 
SCIENCE  OF  JURISPRUDENCE. 


BT  LAWRENCE  MAXWELL,  JU. 


Iq  determining  the  subject  of  my  address  to  you  to-day,  I  have 
not  been  unmindful  of  the  occasion.  Most  of  you  are  at  the 
threshold  of  the  profession.  You  have  completed  a  prescribed  course 
of  study;  you  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  active  work  of  your  lives. 
You  are  looking  forward,  it  may  be,  with  cheerful  confidence,  or  it 
may  be  with  anxious  hope,  to  the  days  that  are  before  you;  and  it 
would  not  be  unnatural,  if  in  such  a  situation,  you  would  prefer  to 
hear  some  thing  of  the  history,  or  traditions  of  the  profession  you 
are  about  to  enter;  something  of  the  men  to  whom  it  has  brought  fame 
or  fortune;  something  of  the  stories  of  their  lives;  something,  in 
short,  from  a  member  of  the  profession,  to  confirm  the  hopes  and 
encourage  the  aspirations  with  which  your  hearts  are  filled  on  the 
eve  of  your  graduation.  But  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  might  best 
show  my  appreciation  of  the  honor  which  you  have  conferred  upon 
me  in  inviting  me  to  address  you,  and  might  best  recognize  and, 
in  a  feeble  way,  help  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  the  occasion,  here- 
tofore adorned  by  addresses  of  learning  and  power  from  men  of  high 
position  and  justly  distinguished  in  the  profession,  if  I  were  to  invite 
your  attention  to  a  subject  of  a  more  serious  nature,  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  hardly  receives  the  consideration  that  it  deserves,  even  from 
the  schools  of  law,  and  which,  to  the  great  majority  of  practicing 
lawyers,  is  a  sealed  book. 

The  ordinary  practising  lawyer  looks  upon  the  Science  of  Jur- 
isprudence  as  a  fad  of  the  schools.  He  does  not  know  who  John 
Austin  was,  or  what  he  did.  He  has  heard  his  name,  which  he 
associates  with  the   names  of  Bentham  and  Mill  and  other  ^^theo- 
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rists,"  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them.  He  has  never  read  Holland. 
He  looks  upon  a  disciple  of  Austin  with  something  of  the  same  sort 
of  compassion  with  which  the  practical  politician  regards  the  scholar 
in  politics;  as  a  theorist,  a  pedant,  one  who  lives  in  the  clouds  and 
is  given  to  speculations  and  refinement  which  unfit  him  for  the 
practical  affairs  of  life.  It  is  because  of  this  sentiment,  far  too 
common  yet  at  the  bar,  and  because  I  regard  the  study  of  the 
Science  of  Jurisprudence  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  prac- 
tically useful  subjects  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  a  lawyer, 
that  I  ask  you  to  consider  it  to  day,  with  special  reference  to  its 
practical  utility. 

I  know  that  in  this  school  of  learning,  where  science  is  studied 
for  its  own  sake,  it  is  not  necessary  to  claim  attention  to  the  study 
of  any  science,  especially  the  science  of  the  law,  upon  the  ground  of 
its  practical  utility;  but  when  that  study  is  disparaged  or  discour- 
aged by  men  whose  standing  in  the  profession  gives  influence  to 
their  sentiments;  we  are  justified  in  exposing  the  error  of  their  view 
and  in  showing,  if  we  can,  that  it  rests  after  all  upon  nothing  but 
an  unfounded  prejudice. 

What  is  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  which  these  practical 
men  would  discredit  ?  It  is  nothing  but  the  classification  of  law 
upon  a  scientific  basis;  nothing  but  the  application  of  logic  to  law; 
nothing  but  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  law,  under  which  it  is  possible  to  classify  and  distribute  every  actual 
system  of  law.  The  Science  of  Jurisprudence  does  for  law  what 
the  Science  of  Botany  does  for  plants,  what  the  Science  of  Zoology 
does  for  the  animal  kingdom,  what  the  Science  of  Geology  does  for 
the  earth,  what  the  Science  of  Astronomy  does  for  the  heavenly 
bodies,  what  every  science  does  for  its  subject  matter.  By  a  process 
of  logical  abstraction  it  brings  masses  of  isolated  facts  into  appro* 
priate  groups,  thereby  enabling  the  student  to  obtain  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  and  connected  view  of  the  whole,  and  to  understand 
clearly  and  appreciate  precisely  the  relations  of  each  part  to  every 
other  part,  and  to  the  whole.  Surely,  such  a  study  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  every  lawyer;  and  we  may  well  ask  how  any  lawyer  can 
justly  claim  the  title  who  has  not  mastered  it. 

The  Science  of  Jurisprudence,  as  thus  understood,  has  only  been 
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called  prominently  to  the  attention  of  English  and  American  law- 
yers within  comparatively  recent  times.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
difficult  to  discover.  In  the  first  place,  we  would  naturally  expect 
to  find,  in  the  law,  as  in  every  other  department  of  human  affairs, 
that  practice  has  preceded  science.  No  science  has  been  invented 
or  conceived  d  priori;  systematic  classification  and  arrangement  has 
always  followed  a  long  course  of  practical  dealings  with  isolated 
phenomena,  whose  relations  to  each  other  have  not  been  perceived 
at  first.  And  this  is  especially  true  of  English  law,  which  is  the 
outgrowth  of  decisions  made  from  time  to  time,  in  cases  as  they 
have  happened  to  arise  in  the  controversies  of  men.  These  decisions 
the  State,  in  England  or  America,  did  not  gather  together,  so  as  to 
classify  and  arrange  them  in  a  systematic  whole  or  code.  That 
work  was  done  for  Roman  law  by  the  State,  but  in  England  it  was 
left  to  private  enterprise,  and  was  undertaken  by  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  in  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  in  1758.  I  have  no  disposition  to  underrate  the  great  value 
of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  but  he  accepted  an  arrangement  of 
the  law,  based  upon  an  analysis  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  which 
is  now  known  to  be  indefensible  as  a  scientific  classification.  Black- 
stone  supposed  he  was  following  the  system  of  the  Roman  Insti- 
tutes, which,  in  fact,  he  misconceived,  through  a  wrong  translation 
of  j lis  rerum,  and  a  misunderstanding  of  the  distinction,  in  Roman 
law  between  jus  rerum  and  jus  personarem. 

The  civil  law  was  little  studied  in  England,  and  Blackstone's 
arrangement  passed  there  unchallenged  until  John  Austin  took  the 
field.  Austin  is  an  interesting  personality.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
entered  the  army,  in  which  he  served  for  five  years.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1818.  It  is  said  that  the  eminent  lawyers,  in  whose 
chambers  he  had  studied,  spoke  of  his  talents  and  of  his  application 
in  unqualified  terms,  and  confidently  predicted  for  him  the  highest 
honors  of  his  profession.  But  soon  after  his  call  it  became  evident 
that  he  was  to  fail  as  a  practicing  lawyer.  His  devoted  wife  thus 
describes  his  situation: 

"His  health  was  delicate;  he  was  subject  to  feverish  attacks 
which  left  him  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility  and  prostration,  and 
as   these   attacks  were  brought  on   by  either  physical  or  mental 
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excesses,  nothing  could  be  worse  for  him  than  the  hurry  of  practice 
or  the  close  air  and  continuous  excitement  of  a  court  of  law.  And 
if  physically  unfitted  for  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  he  was  yet 
more  disqualified  by  the  constitution  of  his  mind.  Nervous  and 
sensitive  in  the  highest  degree,  he  was  totally  deficient  in  readiness, 
in  audacity,  in  self-complacency,  and  in  reliance  upon  the  superior- 
ity of  which  he  was  conscious,  but  which  oppressed  rather  than 
animated  him.  He  felt  that  the  weapons  with  which  he  was  armed, 
though  of  the  highest  temper,  were  inapplicable  to  the  warfare  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  he  gradually  grew  more  and  more  self- 
exacting  and  self-distrusting.  He  could  do  nothing  rapidly  or 
imperfectly.  He  employed  a  degree  of  thought  and  care  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  occasion.  These 
habits  of  mind  were  fatal  to  his  success  and  business.  ...  He 
was,  as  he  says,  intolerant  of  any  imperfection,  and  so  long  as  he 
could  descry  the  smallest  error  or  ambiguity  in  a  phrase,  he  recast 
it  again  until  his  great  mind  could  no  longer  suggest  an  objec- 
tion or  a  difficulty.  This  was  not  the  temper  which  could  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  imperious  demands  of  business.  After  a  vain 
struggle  in  which  his  health  and  spirits  suffered  severely,  he  gave 
up  the  practice  in  1825." 

When  the  University  of  London  was  established  in  1826,  it  was 
expected  not  only  that  it  would  receive  classes,  of  persons  who  were 
not  admitted  to  the  ancient  universities,  but  that  it  would  foster  and 
encourage  sciences  which  their  conservative  spirit  excluded.  Among 
the  sciences  which  it  was  proposed  to  teach  was  jurisprudence,  and 
John  Austin  was  called  to  till  the  chair.  As  soon  as  he  was  appoint- 
ed, he  resolved  to  go  to  Germany,  in  order  to  study  on  the  spot, 
what  had  been  done  and  was  being  done  by  the  great  jurists  of  that 
country,  for  whom  he  had  already  conceived  a  profound  admiration. 
He  studied  accordingly  at  Bonn,  which  was  then  the  residence  of 
Niebuhr,  Brandis,  Schlegel,  Arndt,  Welcker,  Mackeldey  and  Heffter. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1828  and  opened  his  lectures  at  the 
University  of  London  with  a  class  which  included  many  men  who 
later  became  eminent  in  law,  politics,  or  philosophy.  No  provision 
was  made  by  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  (his  chair.  He  was 
obliged  to  depend  upon  the  fees  of  the  students,  and,  finding  tlat 
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his  subject  was  not  ia  demand  amongst  the  great  majority  of  law 
students,  who  were  disposed  to  regard  their  profession  only  as  a 
means  of  making  money,  he  felt  compelled  to  resign  his  professor- 
ship. He  gave  his  last  lecture  in  June,  1832.  Two  years  later  he 
was  engaged  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  jurisprudence  at  the 
Inner  Temple.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  same  causes 
which  had  rendered  his  appointment  to  a  chair  of  jurisprudence 
abortive  at  London  University,  were  in  operation  in  the  Inns  of 
Court.  The  demand  for  scientific  legal  education  had  not  been 
created;  the  eminent  lawyers  who  had  adorned  the  English  bar  and 
bench  had  been  formed  by  a  totally  difiFerent  process,  and  the  young 
men  entering  on  the  profession  were,  the  most  part,  indiflPerent  to 
any  studies  but  those  which  had  enabled  their  predecessors  to 
attain  places  of  honor  and  profit. 

In  1832,  while  he  held  his  chair  fit  the  University  of  London, 
Austin  published  a  volume  which  entertained  an  outline  of  his 
scheme,  and  a  full  exposition  of  so  much  of  it  as  related  to  the 
determination  of  the  province  of  Jurisprudence.  He  entitled  this 
volume,  "The  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined."  I  can 
hardly  recommend  its  study  on  the  ground  of  practical  utility.  It 
is  largely  devoted  to  the  polemics  of  Benthamism,  and  to  digressions 
upon  such  subjects  as  the  pyscology  of  the  will,  codification  and 
utilitarianism,  which  are  apt  to  discourage  the  student  bent  upon 
the  main  subject.  This  is  the  only  portion,  however,  of  Austin's 
writing  on  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  that  was  published  during 
his  lifetime.  The  volume  stopped  short  of  the  main  subject;  it  did 
not  develop  his  scheme  of  classification;  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  it  failed  to  attract  attention  or  to  win  favor. 

To  Austin's  widow,  students  of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence 
are  indebted  for  the  preservation  and  judicious  editing  of  the  por- 
tion of  his  work  which  he  left  in  manuscript.  This  she  published 
in  1863,  whtch  is  the  first  tim^  that  anything  like  an  adequate  view 
of  Austin's  scheme  was  accessible  to  the  public  and  jeven  that  was 
fragmentary.  Still  later,  Mr.  Robert  Campbell;  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  bar,  published  an  edition  of  Austin's  lectures,  in  which  he 
made  advantageous  use  of  the  notes  of  the  original  lectures  which 
had  been  made  and  preserved  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  one  of  Austin's 
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pupils.  The  followingj  extract  from  an  obituary  notice  of  Austin's 
widow,  appearing  in  the  London  Times  of  August  12,  1867,  gives  an 
interesting  glimpse  at  their  life  in  London  and  of  their  character 
and  position: 

"Mrs.  Austin  was  decended  from  the  Taylors,  of  Norwich,  a 
family  which  has  in  several  generations  produced  men  and  women 
distinguished  by  literary  and  scientific  ability.  She  was  bom  in 
1793,  and  she  received  in  her  father's  house  an  education  of  more 
than  common  range.  In  182Q  she  married  John  Austin,  then  a 
barrister  on  the  Norwich  circuit  and  came  to  reside  next  door  to 
Bentham  and  Mr.  James  Mill,  in  Queen  Square,  Westminster. 
Although  that  house  could  boast  of  none  of  the  attraction  of  luxury 
(for  the  fortune  of  its  owners  was  extremely  small,)  it  soon  collected 
within  its  walls  as  remarkable  an  assemblage  of  persons  as  ever  met 
in  a  London  drawing  room.  There  might  be  seen  a  dim  and  flitting 
figure  of  the  past,  Mr  Bentham,  his  two  disciples  James  and  John 
Stuart  Mill,  the  Grotes,  the  rising  lawyers  of  that  day  whose  success 
has  justified  the  promise  of  their  dawn,  Bickersteth  (afterward  Lord 
Langdale,)  Erie  (afterward  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,)  Komilly  (later  Master  of  the  Rolls,)  and  Senior; 
and  all  thin  wisdom  and  learning  was  enlivened  in  later  years  by  the 
wit  of  Charles  Butler,  by  the  hearty  sallies  of  Sydney  Smith,  by  the 
polished  elegance  of  Jeffrey,  by  the  courteous  amenity  of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  an  d  by  the  varied  resources  of  foreign  visitors  who 
found  a  home  by  Mrs.  Austin's  hearth. 

It  remained  for  Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  of  Oxford,  in  his  work 
on  the  *'Elements  of  Jurisprudence,"  published  in  1880,  to  develop 
and  complete  the  system  which  Austin  mapped  out,  and  it  is  to 
Holland  that  students  may  now  refer  for  a  concise  and  adequate . 
exposition  of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence.  It  is  proper  to  remem- 
ber, however,  the  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  made  by 
William  Markly,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  at  Cal- 
cutta, in  his  book  entitled,  ''Elements  of  Law,''  published  in  1871. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  occupy  your  time  on  (ihis 
occasion  with  even  an  outline  of  the  classifications  which  these 
writers  have  presented.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the 
character  and  object  of  their  work.     They  take  legal  rights  as  the 
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subject  matter  of  jurisprudence,  just  has  the  botanist  takes  plants 
as  the  subject  matter  of  the  science  of  botany,  or  as  the  zoologist 
takes  animals  as  the  subject  matter  of  his  science,  and  they  arrange 
and  classify  legal  rights  on  a  logical  and  scientific  basis,  just  as  the 
botanist  arranges  and  classifies  all  plants,  or  the  zoologist  the  animal 
kingdom,  so  that  a  comprehensive  view  is  given  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  law,  which  is  applicable  alike  to  any  and  every  system  of  law, 
whether  English  or  civil,  ancient  or  modem,  and  so  that  the  relation 
of  each  legal  right,  and  of  every  class  of  legal  rights  to  every  other 
right,  or  class  of  right,  is  seen  and  appreciated. 

But  in  the  first  place,  legal  rights  which  are  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence,  are  defined  and  distinguished  by 
the  scientific  jurist  from  other  rights.  A  legal  right  is  shown  to  be 
"  a  capacity  residing  in  one  man  of  controlling  with  the  assent  and 
assistance  of  the  States,  the  actions  of  others."  A  legal  right  difiPers 
from  might,  which  is  the  power  to  execute  one's  wishes  without 
reference  to  the  aid  of  the  State,  and  from  a  moral  right,  which  has 
behind  it,  not  the  power  or  sanction  of  the  State,  but  only  public 
sentiment.  This  view  suggests  at  once  not  only  the  difference 
between  moral  rights  and  legal  rights,  but  the  desirableness  of  es- 
tablishing, so  far  as  possible,  a  coincidence  between  them. 

Having  defined  legal  rights  and  distinguished  them  from  all 
other  rights,  the  science  of  jurisprudence  asks  how  legal  rights  may 
be  classified  scientifically,  that  is,  logically.  It  shows,  first,  that 
a  legal  right  presents  four  elements:  (1)  A  person  in  whom  the 
right  resides,  or  who  is  clothed  with  the  right;  (2)  In  many  cases, 
but  not  always,  an  object  over  which  the  right  is  exercised;  (3) 
Acts  or  forbearances  which  the  person  in  whom  the  right  resides 
is  entitled  to  exact;  (4)  a  person  from  whom  these  acts  or  forbear- 
ances can  be  exacted — in  other  words,  against  whom  the  right  is 
available.  Or,  in  the  terminology  suggested  by  Austin  and  Holland, 
the  four  elements  of  a  legal  right  are,  ( 1 )  the  person  entitled,  or 
the  person  of  inherence;  (2)  the  object;  (3)  the  act  or  forbearance; 
(4 )  the  person  obliged  or  the  person  of  incidence. 

It  can  be  seen  at  once  that  a  great  many  modes  of  classification 
are  possible.  I  cannot  take  the  time  or  trespass  upon  your  patience 
to  suggest  even  a  few  of  them,  or  to  present  the  arguments  in  favor 
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of  one  mode  as  against  another.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  classi- 
fication generally  accepted,  is  that  which  first  divides  all  rights  with 
reference  to  the  political  or  non-political  character  of  the  persons 
with  whom  they  are  connected,  and  thus  established,  as  the  grand 
division  of  law,  (1 )  International  Law,  where  the  persons  of  in- 
cidence and  of  inherence,  i.  e.,  the  persons  entitled  and  obliged  are 
both  States,  (2)  Public  Law,  where  the  person  entitled  is  a  State, 
and  the  person  obliged  is  an  individual,  e.  g.,  Criminal  Law,  (3) 
Private  Law,  where  the  persons  entitled  and  the  persons  obliged  are 
both  private. 

Private  Law  is  then  divided  into  Substantive  Law,  which  de- 
fines rights,  and  Adjective  Law  or  the  law  of  procedure  which  pro- 
vided for  their  protection  and  enforcement.  The  next  subdivision  is 
into  Normal  Law  and  Abnormal  Law,  the  former  dealing  with 
rights  as  unaffected  by  any  special  characteristics  of  the  persons 
with  whom  they  are  connected,  and  the  latter  dealing  with  rights 
as  affected  by  the  status  of  the  persons  concerned,  e.  g.,  coverture, 
infancy,  lunacy,  alienage,  etc.  Rights  are  also  divided  into  ante- 
cedent rights  and  remedial  or  secondary  rights,  the  latter  always 
growing  out  of  breaches  or  infringements  of  antecedent  rights. 
Finally  all  rights  are  divided  into  rights  in  rem  and  rights  in  per 
sonam. 

A  moment' later  I  wish  to  direct  particular  attention  to  this 
classification  of  legal  rights  into  rights  in  rem  and  rights  in  per- 
sonam^ not  only  because  it  is  the  fundumental  and  radical  dis- 
tinction adopted  by  the  Roman  jurists,  but  because  I  wish  to  apply 
the  arguments  based  upon  that  distinction  to  two  or  three  great 
cases  that  have  actually  occurred  in  the  courts,  by  way  of  illustrat- 
ing the  practical  utility  of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  a  lawyer,  familiar  with  the  scientific  dis- 
tinction between  rights  in  rem  and  rights  in  personam^  might  have 
argued  and  perhaps  have  won  those  cases. 

But  before  proceeding  to  these  particular  practical  illustrations 
permit  me  to  suggest  generally  two  or  three  ways  in  which  the 
study  of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  is  of  obvious  practical  utility. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  no  other  study  affords  to  a  lawyer  such 
an  opportunity  for  mental  training  combined  with  the  acquisition  of 
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knowledge  nseful  in  his  profession.  It  is  the  sort  of  exercise  that  a 
man  gets  from  walking,  when  he  walks,  not  for  the  mere  sake  of  the 
exercise,  but  to  accomplish  his  business. 

Students  will  naturally  resort  hereafter  to  Prof.  Holland's 
treatise,  rather  than  to  Austin's  lectures,  as  being  the  more  complete 
and  systematic  and  readable  presentation  of  the  subject,  but  for  my- 
self, when  I  recall  the  mental  exhilaration  with  which  I  arose  from 
the  reariing  of  Austin,  I  do  no  regret  that  Holland's  book  had  not 
then  been  written,  and  I  am  ready  to  endorse  the  following  tribute 
which  John  Stuart  Mill  pays  to  the  master,  at  whose  feet  he  sat: 

"No  writer,"  he  says,  "  whom  we  know  had  more  of  the  qualities 
needed  for  initiating  and  disciplining  other  minds  in  the  difficult  art 
of  precise  thought.  Though  the  merit  and  worth  of  his  writings, 
as  a  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence  are  conspicu- 
ous, their  educational  value  as  a  training  school  for  the  higher  class 
of  intellects,  will  be  found,  we  think,  to  be  still  greater.  Consider- 
ing in  that  aspect,  there  is  not  extant  any  other  book  that  can  do  for 
the  thinker  exactly  what  this  does.  Independently  of  the  demands 
which  its  subject  makes  upon  the  attention,  not  merely  of  a  partic- 
ular profession,  but  of  all  liberal  and  cultivated  minds,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  as  a  mere  organon  for  certain  faculties  of  the 
intellect,  a  practical  logic  for  some  of  the  higher  departments  of 
thought,  these  volumes  have  a  claim  to  a  place  in  the  education  of 
statesmen,  publicists  and  students  of  the  human  mind.  " 

2.  The  study  of  Science  of  Jurisprudence  is  now  a  part  of  the 
prescribed  course  of  legal  education  in  England  and  is  being  in- 
troduced gradually  into  the  law  schools  of  this  country.  Its  prin- 
ciples are  adopted,  and  its  terminology  is  employed,  in  many 
standard  law  books,  such  as  Digby's  History  of  the  Law  of  Eeal 
Property  and  the  work  on  Contracts  by  Anson,  Blackstone's  succes- 
sor, as  Vinerian  Eeader  at  Oxford.  So  that  a  lawyer  must  study 
the  Science  of  Jurisprudence,  who  wishes  to  keep  up  with  the  times, 
*nd  to  be  able  to  intelligently  read  the  books  that  are  coming  out,and 
that  may,  otherwise,  prove  resistless  weapons  in  the  hands  of  his 
adversary.  Among  recent  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  will  be  found  the  report  of  a  Committee  on 
Classification  of  the  Law,  adopting  the  Austin  System,  which  would 
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be  unintelligible  to  one  not   familiar  with  the  Science  of  Juris- 
prudence. 

3.  Codification  is  being  pressed  vigorously  to  the  front.  But 
how  is  any  man  to  undertake  that  great  work,  unless  he  is  familiar 
with  the  basis  for  a  scientific  classification  and  arrangements  of  the 
law;  and  how  is  the  Bar  to  do  its  part  in  superintending  and  direct- 
ing the  formation  of  a  code,  and  in  using  it  when  adopted,  unless  a 
knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  is  wide- spread? 

4.  A  mere  knowledge  of  cases  will  not  make  a  great  lawyer^ 
and  moreover  the  cases  are  multiplying  so  rapidly  and  their  volume 
is  so  great,  that  no  lawyer  in  practice  can  find  time  to  read  even  the 
syllabi  of  half  of  them.  If  a  lawyer  is  to  get  along  with  his  work 
at  all,  he  must  depend  upon  a  mastery  of  legal  principles,  and  how 
can  that  be  acquired  so  well  as  by  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Juris- 
prudence ?  How  can  we  hope  to  know  the  exact  boundaries  of  any 
legal  principle;  how  can  we  appreciate  its  real  significance  and  apply 
it  to  the  new  cases  that  arise,  unless  we  have  a  clear  and  compre- 
hehsive  map  of  the  entire  field  ?  How  can  we  distribute  the  cases  as 
they  come  out,  and  retain  them  for  use>  unless  we  know  the  pigeon 
hole  to  which  each  belongs  ?  And  what  sort  of  a  Science  is  it,  that 
relies  for  its  classification,  upon  a  digest  of  titles  arranged  alphabet- 
ically according  to  the  whim  of  an  indexer,  whose  skill  is  often  meas- 
ured by  the  facility  with  which  he  can  use  a  paste-pot  and  scissors, 
or  distribute  different  faced  type  attractively  for  cross  reference  ? 

Is  a  charter  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  that  cleuse  of  the 
Ck)nstitution  of  the  United  States  which  declares  that  no  State  shall 
make  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  ?  This  wa6  the 
great  question  which  was  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  decided  by  it  in  the  famous  Dartmouth  College^ 
case.  The  decision  then  made,  and  so  often  reaffirmed  later,  of 
course  settles  the  question  forever  in  this  country,  as  a  matter  of 
actual  law,  but  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  a 
charter  is  a  contract,  was  so  much  resisted  at  the  time  by  other 
courts,  especially  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  which  refused  to 
follow  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  been  so  freely  criticised  by  jurists  ever  since,  and  the  question^ 
if  it  were  res  Integra,  is  so  interesting  in  itself,  that  I  have  selected 
\ 
\, 
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it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence 
would  have  dealt  with  it,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  practical  use  to 
which  that  science  may  be  put  in  the  actual  trial  of  cases. 

It  is  ^Hhe  obligation  of  contracts"  which  the  constitution  pro- 
tects from  impairment  by  State  legislation,  but,  according  to  the 
Science  of  Jurisprudence,  a  grant  or  conveyance  is  not  a  contract, 
and  does  not  create  an  obligation.  A  contract  is  an  agreement.  But 
agreement  is  a  generic  term,  importing  merely  proposal  and  accept- 
ance, mutual  assent,  the  meeting  of  minds;  and,  in  law,  includes  all 
transactions  whereby  persons  may,  by  that  process  mutually  affect 
their  legal  rights  or  relations.  It  embraces,  without  making  a  com- 
plete catalogue,  contracts,  grants,  and  conveyances,  gratuitous  or 
upon  consideration  ( for  even  a  gift  requires  the  assent  of  the  doner), 
marriages  and  releases. 

But  what  distinguishes  contract  from  other  forms  of  agreement? 
Since  all  agreement — I  use  the  word  henceforth  in  its  legal  sense — 
affect  in  some  way  the  legal  rights  or  relations  of  the  parties,  spe- 
cific distinctions  must  be  sought  in  the  character  of  the  rights  created 
or  the  relations  established  by  different  kinds  of  agreements.  What 
is  the  specific  mark  of  contract?  What  particular  kind  of  right. or 
sort  of  relation  does  it  establish  ? 

We  cannot  think  of  contract  without  thinking  of  an  obliger,  an 
obligee,  and  an  obligation ;  of  a  promise  made  by  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  other,  which  the  promisor  is  bound  to  the  promisee  to  per- 
form. Next  to  the  notion  of  agreement,  that  of  obligation  is  essen- 
tial to  the  conception  of  contract.  A  contract  without  a  resulting 
obligation  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  other,  and  perhaps  of  each  to 
the  other,  (bilateral  contracts),  is  a  paradox.  This  truth  is  illus- 
trated and  enforced  by  the  apt  language  of  the  constitution.  It  is 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  which  the  constitution  declares  shall  not 
be  impaired.  Without  an  obligation,  there  is  nothing  for  the  pro- 
hibition to  operate  upon.  Manifestly  it  must  be  an  obligation  aris- 
ing from  the  contract;  one  which  would  not  exist  but  for  the  con- 
tract. And  it  must  be  an  outstanding  obligation,  from  the  perform- 
ance or  observance  of  which,  the  obligor  is  not  to  be  discharged. 
We  may,  therefore,  define  a  contract  as  an  agreement  which  creates 
a  legal  obligation  between  the  parties  to  it;  or,  as  an  agreement 
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which  establishes  the  legal  relation  of  promisor  and  promisee 
between  the  parties  to  it;  or,  still  otherwise,  as  an  agreement  which 
vests  in  one  or  both  of  the  parties  to  it,  a  right,  in  law,  to  compel 
acts  or  forbearances  on  the  part  of  the  other.  And  we  may  affirm 
that  no  agreement  which  does  not  generate  and  leave  outstanding, 
as  its  result,  a  legal  obligation  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  other,  can 
be  a  contract. 

Tested  by  tnese  rules,  is  a  conveyance  a  contract?  That  it  is 
an  agreement,  is  conceded.  But  is  it  a  form  of  agreement  which 
creates  an  obligation  between  the  parties?  What  is  the  office 
and  effect  of  a  conveyance?  Take  an  example.  I  own  a  piece  of 
real  estate,  which  means  that  I  possess  the  right,  as  against  all  the 
world,  to  use  and  enjoy  it  without  unlawful  interference,  and  to 
transfer  it  at  pleasure.  I  convey  it  to  you,  and  you  thereby  acquire 
the  rights  with  respect  to  it,  which,  before,  were  vested  in  me.  But 
you  acquire  no  special  right  against  me,  which  you  do  not  have 
against  persons  generally.  After  my  conveyance,  I  am  no  more  and 
no  less  bound  to  refrain  from  interfering  with  your  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  property,  than  is  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  I  am  boand 
in.no  different  way.  The  duty  which  rests  upon  me  not  to  trespass 
upon  the  property  which  I  have  conveyed  to  you,  is  the  same  duty 
which  I  owe  you  with  respect  to  all  your  other  possessions;  it  is  the 
same  which,  before  I  acquired  title,  I  owed  to  the  prior  owner;  the 
same  which  I,  in  common  with  all  the  world,  owe  to  all  owners  of 
property.  It  is  a  universal  duty,  not  resting  on  agreement  at  all, 
but  imposed  by  the  general  law  of  property.  My  conveyance  creates 
no  special  obligation  against  me,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  contract 
The  sole  office  of  a  conveyance  is  to  transfer  rights  already  existing; 
that  of  a  contract,  is  to  create  rights  not  otherwise  existing. 

Now,  according  to  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence,  all  rights,  as 
I  have  said,  are  divided  into  two  classes;  rights  in  rem  and  rights  in 
personam,  "By  rights  in  personam — abbreviated  from  rights  in  per- 
sonam certam—iit  meant  rights  which  avail  against  some  particular 
person  or  persons;  by  rights  in  rem — in  rem  being  used,  not  liter- 
ally, but  as  an  adverbial  phrase,  in  the  sense  of  generally — is 
meant  rights  which  avail  against  persons  generally;  that  is,  against 
the  world  at  large. 
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Every  contraotual  right  is  a  right  in  personam.  It  is  a  right 
of  the  pronUsa  agaiasb  th3  promisor  and  agaiast  no  oae  else.  The 
rights  of  property,  of  personal  liberty  and  security,  of  immunity 
from  defamation,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  all  instances  of  rights  in 
rem.  My  right  not  to  be  libeled  or  slandered,  not  to  be  assaulted  or 
unlawfully  imprisoned,  my  right  to  use  and  enjoy  my  property  with- 
out interference,  are  all  rights,  not  against  one  person  more  than 
against  any  other,  not  against  any  particular  person,  but  against  all 
persons.  The  duty  which  correlates  to  a  right  in  rem  is  a  duty 
which  rests  alike  upon  all  persons.  There  is  no  special  tie  between 
the  person  in  whom  the  right  resides,  and  any  other  particular  per- 
son or  persons.  An  obligation  on  the  other  hand,  as  distinguished 
from  a  duty,  implies  a  special  bond — vinculum  juris — between  par- 
ticular persons,  and  applies  only  to  the  duty  which  correlates  to  a 
right  in  personam. 

The  office  and  effect  of  a  conveyance  is  simply  to  trans- 
fer the  right  in  rem,  which  constitute  property,  from  the 
grantor  'to  the  grantee;  and  the  grantor  is  thereafter,  with 
respect  to  the  grantee,  simply  in  the  situation  of  one  of  the  world  at 
large,  against  whom  the  grantee's  newly  acquired  rights  in  rem 
avail.  The  mere  transfer  of  rights  in  rem  cannot,  of  course,  vest  in 
the  transferee  rights  in  personam,  or  anything  else  than  rights  in 
rem.  By  a  conveyance,  therefore,  the  grantee  requires  no  right  in 
personam  against  the  grantor.  But  without  a  right  in  personam 
there  can  be  neither  contract  nor  obligation.  The  conclusion  of  the 
Science  of  Jurisprudence,  therefore,  is  that  a  conveyance  is  not  a 
contract. 

But  even  if  we  improperly  call  a  conveyance  a  contract,  and  the 
duty  which  thereafter  rests  upon  the  grantor  with  respect  to  the 
property  conveyed,  an  obligation,  it  is  not  an  obligation  which  ia 
created  by  the  conveyance,  or  by  agreement  at  all,  but  by  the  gen- 
eral law  of  property.  And  not  being  an  obligation  of,  that  is,  cre- 
ated by,  the  miscalled  contract,  it  is  not  within  the  constitutional 
prohibition,  which  relates  only  to  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

Frequently  representations  are  made,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
warranty  deeds,  contracts  are  entered  into,  simultaneously  with,  and 
incidental  to  a  conveyance,  from  which  arise  rights  and  obligationa 
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quite  independent  of  the  conveyance  itself,  and  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  coiweyance  proper. 

A  grant,  in  the  sense  of  an  original  conveyance  from  the  State, 
-does  not  differ  in  any  essential  respect  from  a  secondary  conveyance. 
Its  effect,  like  that  of  a  mesne  conveyance,  is  simply  to  vest  in  the 
grantee  the  rights  in  rem  constituting  property.  This  one  dis- 
tinction may  be  noticed,  however:  A  conveyance  never  creates 
rights,  while  a  grant  from  the  State,  as  in  the  case  of  a  corporate 
franchise,  patent  right,  copy  right,  may  create  rights,  but  they  are 
always  rights  in  rem. 

Analagous  reasoning  discloses  the  distinction  between  contracts 
and  other  forms  of  agreement,  aside  from  grant  and  conveyance. 
Marriage  is  an  agreement,  establishing  peculiar  legal  relations 
between  the  parties,  but  the  force  of  the  agreement  is  spent  in 
effecting  the  relation.  The  rights  and  obligations  incident  thereto  are 
created  by  the  general  law  of  husband  and  wife,  entirely  independent 
of  agreement,  and,  for  the  most  part,  beyond  its  control.  Those 
rights  are  rights  in  personam,  and  the  corresponding  duties  obliga- 
tions, but  they  are  rights  and  obligations  which  are  neither  created  nor 
prescribed  by  the  agreement,  as  is  invariably  the  case  in  contract, 
but  independent  of  it. 

The  foregoing  is  an  outline  of  the  argument  which  a  lawyer, 
familiar  with  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  might  have  made,  and 
perhaps  successfully,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to 
show  that  a  charter  is  not  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  the 
clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  referred  to.  Let  us  see  how  the 
question  was  dealt  with  by  judges  of  that  court,  and  how  they  came 
to  confound  grant  and  contract. 

Fletcher  vs.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  87  (1809),  is  the  first  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  involving  the  clause  of  the 
constitution  prohibiting  laws  impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts 
The  state  of  Georgia,  having  made  a  grant  of  lands,  afterwards, 
upon  a  claim  that  the  grant  had  been  obtained  by  fraud,  passed  an 
act  annulling  and  rescinding  the  first  conveyiance,  and  asserting  the 
right  of  the  State  to  the  land.  The  defendant  below,  a  purchaser 
from  the  original  grantee,  had  thereafter  conveyed  to  the  plaintiff 
with  covenant  that  the  title  to  the  premises  had  been  in  no  way  con- 
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stikutionally  or  legally  impaired  by  virtue  of  any  subsequent  act  of 
any  subsequent  legislature,  of  the  State  of.  Georgia.  The  action  was 
for  alleged  breach  of  this  covenant 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  first  discusses  the  validity  of  the  annul- 
ling act,  without  reference  to  the  constitutional  prohibition.  He 
states  the  question  to  be,  whether  a  legislature  may,  by  its  own  act, 
divest  the  vested  estate  of  any  man  whatever,  for  reasons  which  shall 
by  itself  be  deemed  sufficient:  "Is  the  power  of  the  legislature  com- 
petent," he  asks,  "to  the  annihilation  of  such  title,  and  to  a  resump- 
tion of  the  property  thus  held  ?"  He  answers:  "It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  nature  of  society  and  of  government  does  not 
prescribe  some  limits  to  the  legislative  power;  and  if  any  be  pre- 
scribed, where  are  they  to  be  found  if  the  property  of  an  individual, 
fairly  and  honestly  acquired,  may  be  seized  without  compensation. 
To  the  legislature  all  legislative  power  is  granted;  but  the  question, 
whether  the  act  of  transferring  the  property  of  an  individual  to  the 
public,  be  in  the  nature  of  legislative  power,  is  well  worthy  of 
serious  reflection.  *  *  The  validity  of  this  rescinding  act,  then, 
might  well  be  doubted,  were  Georgia  a  single  sovereign  power." 
"But  Georgia,"  he  continues,  *'is  a  member  of  the  Union,  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  the  constitution,"  and  thereupon  he  proceeds,  in 
the  second  place,  to  consider  the  validity  of  the  annulling  act  in  view 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution  against  laws  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts.  Having  discussed  the  question  in  that 
aspect,  he  announces  the  conclusion  of  the  Court  as  follows:  "It  is, 
then,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court,  that,  in  this  case,  the 
estate  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  purchaser  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  without  notice,  the  State  of  Georgia  was  restrained, 
either  by  genefral  principles  which  are  common  to  our  free  insti- 
futions,  or  by  the  particular  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  from  passing  a  law,  whereby  the  estate  of  the 
plaintiff,  in  the  premises  so  purchased,  could  be  constitutionally  and 
legally  impaired  and  rendered  null  and  void." 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  concurring  in  the  judgment  but  delivering 
a  separate  opinion,  says :  "I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  a  state 
does  not  possess  the  power  of  revoking  its  own  grants.  But  I  do  it 
on  a  general  principle,  on  the  reason  and  nature  of  things,  a  principle 
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which  will  impose  laws  even  on  the  Deity I  have  thrown 

out  these  ideas  that  I  may  have  it  distinctly  understood  that  my 
opinion  on  this  point  is  not  founded  on  the  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relative  to  laws  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts.'* 

Notwithstanding  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  opinion  upon  the 
point,  the  case  does  not  necessarily  decide  that  a  grant  is  a  contract. 
The  judgment  can  be  supported,  and  by  Mr.  Johnson  is  declared  to 
be  supportable  only  upon  the  ground  that,  without  express  constitu- 
tional prohibition,  the  right  of  property  in  a  free  government  is 
inviolate.  The  case  came  into  the  Supreme  Court  on  error  from  the 
Circuit  Court,  and  a  question  under  Federal  Constitution  was, 
therefore,  not  necessary  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

But  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  4  Wheat ,  518  (1819),  which 
was  on  error  to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire^ 
necessarily  decides  that  a  grant  is  a  contract.  A  federal  question 
was  essential  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  the  only 
one  involved  in  the  case  was  whether  the  act  of  the  New  Hampshire 
legislature,  affecting  the  charter  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
trustees  of  the  college,  was  in  conflict  with  the  prohibition  of  the 
federal  constitution  against  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 
Webster's  published  correspondence  and  Mason's  brief  in  the  New 
Hampshire  court,  (he  did  not  argue  the  case  in  the  Supreme  Court,) 
disclose  that  they  appreciated  the  distinction  between  a  grant  and  a 
contract,  and  that  they  hesitated  about  the  claim  that  the  grant  of 
the  charter  was  a  contract  within  the  protection  of  the  Constitution. 
Mason's  first  and  principal  point,  to  which  he  devotes  three- fourths 
of  his  brief,  is  that  the  act  of  the  legislature,  complained  of,  was  not 
within  the  general  scope  of  legislative  power. 

In  his  letter  of  April  28,  1818,  to  Mason,  Webster  says :  "The 
question  which  we  must  raise  in  one  of  these  actions  is  whether,  by 
the  general  principles  of  our  governments;  the  State  legislatures  be 
not  restrained  from  divesting  vested  rights?  this,  of  course,  inde- 
pendent of  the  constitutional  provision  respecting  contracts.  On 
this  question  I  have  great  confidence  in  a  decision  on  the  right  side. 
This  is  the  proposition  with  which  you  began  your .  argument  at 
Exeter,  and  which  I  endeavored  to  state  from  your  minutes  at  Wash- 
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ington.  The  particular  provisions  in  the  New  Hampshire  constitu- 
tion no  doubt  strengthen  this  general  proposition  in  our  case ;  but, 
on  general  principles,  I  am  very  confident  the  court  at  Washington 
would  be  with  us." 

And  in  his  letter  of  December  8,  1817,  to  Judge  Smith,  Web- 
ster says: 

''It  is  our  misfortune  that  our  cause  goes  to  Washington  on  a 
single  point.  I  wish  we  had  it  in  such  shape  as  to  raise  all  the  other 
objections,  as  well  as  the  repugnancy  of  these  acts  to  the  Ck>n8titu- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  I  have  been  thinking  whether  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  bring  a  suit,  if  we  can  get  such  parties  as  will 
give  jurisdiction;  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  New  Hampshire.  I  have 
thought  of  this  the  more  from  hearing  of  sundry  sayings  of  a  great 
personage  [Marshall.]  Suppose  the  corporation  of  Dartmouth 
College  should  lease  to  some  man  of  Vermont,  (e.  g..  Marsh,)  one  of 
their  New  Hampshire  farms,  and  that  the  lessee  should  bring  eject- 
ment for  it.  Or  suppose  that  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  should 
bring  ejectment  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  some  of  the  Wheelock  lands. 
In  either  of  these  modes  the  whole  question  might  get  before  the 
court  at  Washington." 

But  although,  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  the  question  was 
reargued,  and  in  the  opinions — particularly  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Story 
somewhat  discussed  upon  principle,  the  judgment  of  the  court  pro- 
ceeded mainly  upon  the  ground — mistaken,  I  submit — that  it  had 
already  been  decided  in  Fletcher  vs.  Peck,  that  a  grant  was  a  con- 
tract." 

Let  us  examine  the  grounds  for  that  opinion,  as  stated  in 
Fletcher  vs.  Peck,  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  He  says,  (page  136)  : 

"In  considering  this  very  interesting  question,  we  immediately 
ask  ourselves,  What  is  ar contract?  Is  a  grant  a  contract?  A  con- 
tract is  a  compact  between  two  or  more  parties,  and  is  either  exec- 
utory or  executed.  An  executory  contract  is  one  in  which  a  party 
binds  himsalf  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a  particular  thing  ;  such  was  the 
law  under  which  the  conveyance  was  made  by  the  governor.  A  con- 
tract executed  is  one  in  which  the  object  of  the  contract  is  performed  ; 
and  this,  says  Blackstone,  differs  in  nothing  from  a  grant.  The  con- 
tract between  Georgia  and  the  purchasers  was  executed  by  a  grant. 
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A  contract  executed,  as  well  as  one  which  is  executory,  contains 
,  obligations  binding  on  the  parties.  A  grant,  in  its  own  nature, 
amounts  to  an  extinguishment  of  the  rights  of  the  grantor,  and 
implies  a  contract  not  to  re- assert  that  right.  A  party  is,  therefore, 
always  estopped  by  his  own  grant.  Since  then,  in  fact,  a  grant  is  a 
<x>ntract  executed,  the  obligation  of  which  still  continues,  and  since 
the  Constitution  uses  the  general  term  contract,  without  distinguish- 
ing between  those  which  are  executory  and  those  which  are  executed 
it  must  be  construed  to  comprehend  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former. 
A  law  annulling  conveyances  between  individuals,  and  declaring  that 
the  grantors  should  stand  siezed  of  their  former  estates,  notwith- 
ing  those  grants,  would  be  as  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  as  a  law 
discharging  the  vendors  of  property  from  the  obligation  of  executing 
their  contracta  by  conveyaneos.  It  would  bt^  strange  if  a  coutract  to 
convey  waa  secured  by  the  Constitution,  while  an  abso1tit<«  convey- 
ance remained  unprotected/* 

But  it  is  not  trne,  as  wug^ented  in  this  argument  of  Chief  Justixsa 
Marshall,  that  a  grant  m  an  executed  eoDtract,  A  grant  may  be 
made  piirinnaut  to,  i.  e.  in  execution  of,  a  contract ;  bo  may  a  Journey 
be  nntUTtaken  or  a  maehin*^  built,  io  execution  of  a  contract.  But 
the  grant  is  no  more  an  exeeuteil  contract  than  is  the  Journey  or  the 
machine.  Nor  m  it  tnu*  that  a  party  i^  always  estopped  by  his  own 
grant,  A  ^rant  does  nut  ip-^o  fncti*  work  estoppel  at  all.  It  is  only 
when  it  amounts,  nudf^r  all  the  circumstances,  to  an  assertion  of  title* 
that  it  works  esr^toppeU  and  the  efitoppel  is,  not  to  dispute  the  grant, 
but  to  deny  such  a^iHertion  of  title. 

Chief  Ju"4ti{.^e  Marshall's  third  and  last  ground  for  his  concln^ 
sion  is  equally  open  to  dispnte.  It  was  not  at  all  strange  that  the 
constitution  should  protect  an  executory  contract  while  leaving  an 
ftbsolutH  eonveynnt'e  utijimlecteiL  An  absolute  conveyance,  as  th© 
Cbiof  Justicei  had  himself  juHt  shown  on  the  jireceding  page  of  his 
opinion,  needed  no  constitutional  protection;  it  was  protected  by 
general  principlt^H  of  law  under  wliieK  in  hH  free  goYernments, 
privatn  jiroperty  is  inviolate;  a  lieli<*f  wliinb  wa^  so  generally  and 
firmly  entertainHil  that  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  insert,  m  fclie 
('on?=ititution,  m  on^mnWy  adopteiL  a  tleclaration  of  the  g^r^al 
eardiniil  pririciplp.  that  no  man  shoulJ  bf  depjrived  of  life,  liberty 
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or  property  withont  due  process  of  law.  That  the  contract  clause  of 
the  Constitntioa  is  not  in  fact  necessary,  and  was  not  at  the  time 
deemed  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  vested  property  rights,  and  was  not  inserted  therefore 
for  that  purpose,  is  indicated  by  the  following  passage  from  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  (page  684)  in  the  Dartmouth  College 
case  itself: 

"Was  it  ever  imagined,"  he  says,  "that  land,  voluntarily 
granted  to  any  persoa  by  the  State,  was  liable  to  be  resumed  at  its 
own  good  pleasure  ?  Such  a  pretension  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  truly  alarming;  but  in  a  country  like  ours,  where 
thousands  of  land  titles  had  their  origin  in  gratuitous  grants  of  the 
States,  it  would  go  far  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the  best  settled 
estates.  And  a  grant  of  franchises  is  not,  in  point  of  principle,  dis- 
tinguishable from  a  grant  of  any  other  property.  If  therefore,  this 
charter  were  a  pure  donation,  when  the  grant  was  complete,  and 
accepted  by  the  grantees,  it  involved  a  contract  that  the  grantees 
should  hold,  aiM  the  grantor  should  not  resume  the  grant,  as  much 
as  if  it  had  been  founded  on  the  most  valuable  consideration. " 

The  occasion  for  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  specially,  pro- 
hibiting laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  is  found  in  the 
history  of  the  Kevolution,  and  the  repeated  acts  of  legislation  in  the 
difiPerent  States  during  that  period,  by  which  the  obligation  of 
private  contracts,  with  respect  to  time  and  mode  of  payment,  was 
impaired.     (See  11  Peters  572,  573). 

Many  grants,  ex  necessitate  all  gratuitous  grants,  including  the 
very  grant  before  the  court  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  are  not 
even  made  in  execution  of  a  prior  contract.  In  daily  life  a  large 
proportion  of  the  transfers  of  real  and  personal  property  are  made 
without  prior  contract  therefor.  There  may  be  preliminary  questions 
and  proposals,  but  the  transfer  itself  is  often  the  first  and  only 
agreement  reached;  there  is,  preceding  that  result,  no  moment  of 
time  when  either  party  is  bound  to  the  other  to  give  or  take. 

The  real  distinction  recognized  by  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence 
between  grant  and  contract  is  twice  pointed  out  by  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  Fletcher  vs.  Peck,  6 
Cranch,  144,  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  says:     "There  Can  be  no  solid 
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objection  to  adopting  the  technical  definition  of  the  word  ^contract ' 
given  by  Blackstone.  The  etymology,  the  classical  signification,  and 
the  civil  law  idea  of  the  word,  will  all  support  it  But  the  difficulty 
rises  on  the  word  *  obligation, '  which  certainly  imports  an  existing 
moral  or  physical  necessity.  Now,  a  grant  or  conveyance  by  na 
means  necessarily  implies  the  continuance  of  an  obligation  beyond 
the  moment  of  executing  it.  It  is  most  generally  but  the  consum- 
mation of  a  contract,  is  functus  officio  the  moment  it  is  executed,  and 
continues  afterward  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  evidence  that  a 
certain  act  was  done. " 

And  in  Charles  Eiver  Bridge  vs.  Warren  Bridge,  1 1  Peters,  573, 
Mr.  Justice  Mc  Lean  says : 

*'  If  it  had  not  been  otherwise  laid  down  in  Fletcher  vs.  Peck, 
I  should  have  donbted  whether  the  inhibition  did  not  apply  ex- 
clusively to  executory  contracts.  This  would  have  arisen  as  well 
from  the  consideration  of  the  mischief  against  which  this  provision 
was  intended  to  guard,  as  from  the  language  of  the  provision  itself. 
An  executed  contract  is  the  evidence  of  a  thing  done,  and  it  would 
seem  does  not  necessarily  impose  any  duty  or  obligation  on  either 
party  to  do  any  act  or  thing.  If  a  State  convey  land  which  it  had 
previously  granted,  the  second  grant  is  void;  not,  it  would  seem  to 
me,  because  the  second  grant  impairs  the  obligation  of  the  first,  for 
in  fact  it  does  not  impair  it,  but  because,  having  no  interest  in  the 
thing  granted,  the  State  could  convey  none.  The  second  grant 
woiild  be  void  in  this  country  on  the  same  ground  that  it  would  be 
void  in  England,  if  made  by  the  king.  This  is  a  principle  of  the 
common  law,  and  is  as  immutable  as  the  basis  of  justice.  It  derives 
no  strength  from  the  above  provision  of  the  constitution,  nor  does  it 
seem  to  me  to  come  within  the  scope  of  that  provision.  When  we 
speak  of  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  the  mind  seems  necessarily  to 
refer  to  an  executory  contract;  to  a  contract  under  which  something 
remains  to  be  done,  and  there  is  an  obligation  on  one  or  both  of  the 
parties  to  do  it.  No  law  of  a  State  shall  impair  this  obligation  by 
altering  it  in  any  material  part.  *' 

Illustrations  of  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
Science  of  Jurisprudence  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  It  is 
enough  to  eay  that  the  science,  resting,  as  it  does,  upon  the  simple 
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application  of  logic  to  the  law,  and  therefore  upon  the  sure  founda- 
tions of  the  law  itself,  cannot  fail  of  recognition  in  the  courts,  and 
must  develop  the  principles  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the 
student  who  gives  himself  to  its  study. 
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CH ABLER  DUDLEY  WAKNER. 


fXIr.  Warner's  address  being  copyrighted  by  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  the  editor  is  unable  to  give  the  paper  entire  in  The  Gradua- 
tion Souvenir.  Instead  is  given  the  following  synopsis  of  the  same 
taken  from  the  Standard  Union  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.] 


At  Association  Hall,  Bond  and  Fulton  streets,  last  night,  before 
a  large  audience,  Charles  Dudley  Warner  delivered  an  address  on 
Washington  Irving,  the  occasion  being  the  110th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  *•  Father  of  American  Literature."  During  the  address 
Mr.  Warner  described  the  customs,  manners  and  social  life  in  vogue 
by  which  Irving  was  surrounded  in  his  boyhood  days.  He  also 
touched  upon  the  sanitary,  sewerage  and  water  supply  of  New  York 
City  at  that  period.  Mr.  Warner  said  that  in  1784  the  fashionable 
society  of  JJew  York  consisted  of  a  clique  of  about  300,  and  although 
not  quite  so  exclusive  as  the  Philadelphia  set,  New  Yorkers  consoled 
themselves  with  a  higher  rate  of  living.  New  York  was  much  the 
smaller  city.  Although  there  were  300  in  the  exclusive  set  in  New 
York  in  1784,  it  had,  Mr.  Warner  said,  taken  over  100  years  to 
raise  that  number  to  400.  which  would  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
exclusiveness  of  New  York's  present  "400."  In  those  days  board 
ranged  from  $4  to  $7  a  week,  and  this  included  in  the  bill  of  fare 
the  dispensation  of  four  different  kinds  of  liquor.  Washington 
Irving  came  to  New  York  in  1783,  and  at  that  time  the  only  literary 
men  in  the  city  were  Capt.  J.  J.  Fenno,  *a  sort  of  rover  of  those 
times  ;  Samuel  Low,  a  bank  clerk  ;  and  William  Dunlap,  a  play- 
wright and  dramatist,  who  managed  the  theatrical  productions  of 
those  days.  Literary  work  evidently  J^did  not  pay  very  well,  for 
it  is  recorded  that  Noah  Webster  sold  the  exclusive  right  to  a  New 
York  publisher  to  print  his  spelling  book  in  the  States  for  the  sum 
of  $200.     Newspaper  work  evidently  prospered,  for  in  1807  there 
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were  nineteen  papers  in  New  York  City,  of  which  eight  were 
dailies.  The  more  prominent  of  these  were  the  '^Evening 
Post,  "  edited  by  Alexander  Hamilton ;  the  "  American  Citizen, "  by 
De  Witt  Clinton ;  and  the  "Morning  Chronicle, "  by  Aaron  Burr. 
It  was  in  the  "Chronicle"  that  Irving  first  exercised  his  literary  tal- 
ents. Large  theatre  hats  were  just  as  loudly  condemned  then  as 
now.  The  comforts  and  conveniences  of  travel  were  described  by 
Mr.  Warner,  in  a  humorous  way.  Irving  tried  both  business  and 
law.  He  finally  settled  upon  a  literary  life;  but  under  rather 
adverse  circumstances,  for  the  society  of  the  day  could  not  be  called 
literary.  Irving's  father  was  a  Scotcliman,  from  Orkney:  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  an  English  curate.  Why  Irving  did  not  attend 
Columbia  College,  as  did  two  of  his  brothers,  cannot  be  explained. 
He  obtained  his  education  from  private  schools  in  New  York.  His 
first  literary  production,  that  caused  extended  comment,  was  his 
papers  signed  "Jonathan  Oldstyle,"  a  satire  on  the  social  life  of  the 
day,  which  he  wrote  after  a  two-years  sojourn  in  southern  Europe. 
He  spent  much  of  his  time  roaming  about  the  country,  with  his  gun 
over  his  shoulder,  and,  although  he  never  did  much  execution  with 
the  gun,  he  did  gain  much  in  his  observance  of  nature.  It  was  on 
one  of  these  journeys  that  he  meet  "Kip  Van  Winkle.''  Irving  pre- 
ferred to  write  in  short  sketches  rather  than  in  novels  and  longer 
literary  productions.  This  style  originated  with  him,  and  has 
had  many  imitators.  Irving's  "Knickerbocker  Papers"  were  en- 
tirely a  work  of  fiction,  but  so  well  and  pleasingly  told  that  they 
have  been  taken  for  history  ;  and  it  is  to-day  almost  impossible  to 
controvert  this  peculiar  mistake.  Irving,  like  all  writers  of  humor- 
ous strain,  felt  that  he  must  put  some  grave  work  before  the  public, 
and,  as  a  result,  his  "  Life  of  Columbus  "  appeared,  which  brought 
him  a  degree  at  Oxford,  and  many  medals  and  honors,  and  to  day, 
although  much  has  been  discovered,  and  many  libraries  written  on 
Columbus,  Irving's  stands  the  best. 

After  giving  a  personal  description  of  Irving,  furnished  by  a 
close^  friend  of  the  famous  writer,  Mr.  Warner  entered  into  a  gen- 
eral account  of  his  various  works. 

The  lecturer  accounted  for  Irving's  bachelorhood  by  the  death 
of  a  sweetheart  in  his  younger  days. 
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After  speaking  of  Irving's  finaacial  income,  the  address  was 
closed  with  the  statement  that  his  works  were  read  more  extensively 
now  than  for  some  time  past. 
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COEYDON  L.   FORD,   M.  D.,   LL.D. 


MISS  CORA  LANB  8T0NRR. 


The  oldest  professor  in  years  of  service  in  the  U.  of  M.  is  Dr. 
Corydon  L.  Ford.  Of  good  old  Puritan  parentage,  he  was  born  in 
Oreen  County,  New  York,  August  29,  1813.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  but  the  young  man  diligently  gave  himself  to  study,  and  at 
seventeen  began  his  life  work  of  teaching  others.  '^As  a  school- 
master he  soon  developed  that  clearness  of  statement,  terseness  of 
expression,  enthusiasm  in  his  work,  and  close  sympathy  with  the 
students  which  have  made  his  lectures  veritable  revelations  to  many 
who  were  searching  for  knowledge."  For  some  few  years  he  was 
compelled  to  divide  his  time  between  attending  school,  reading 
medicine  and  teaching  school  At  the  old  Canandaigua  Academy, 
stiU  open  to  students,  he  received  a  good  foundation  in  the  classics ; 
and  in  1842  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Geneva  Medical  College.  He  had  been  a  favorite  with  Dr.  James 
Webster,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  anatomy  at  that  time,  and  on  the 
the  day  of  his  graduation  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anat- 
omy. In  1846  a  new  medical  college  was  organized  in  Buffalo,  and 
Dr.  Ford  received  a  similar  appointment  there,  beginning  his  work  * 
there  early  in  1847,  and  continuing  at  Geneva  for  a  time.  In  1849 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  then 
flourishing  medical  school  at  Castleton,  Vermont,  and  continued  his 
work  there  until  the  departure  of  both  professors  and  students,  for 
the  war  closed  the  school. 

In  1854  Dr.  Ford  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  here  he  has  lectured  during  the  fall  and 
winter  for  thirty-nine  consecutive  years.  At  the  same  time  he  con- 
tinued lecturing  in  other  schools  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  ;  at  Castleton  till  1861 ;  in  the  Berkshire  Medical  College 
at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  from  1860-1867  ;  in  Bowdoin  College  from 
1864-1870  ;  and  in  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  from 
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1868-1886.  After  closing  his  work  at  Bowdoin  he  spent  several 
months  in  Europe,  as  the  continuous  work  had  told  seriously  on  his 
health. 

At  Pittsfield  in  1865  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  Nathanial 
Messer — the  daughter  of  Ichabod  Chapman — and  the  union  was  one 
of  heart,  soul,  and  sympathy.  "  Mrs.  Ford  was  most  thoroughly 
and  conscientiously  devoted  to  his  work,"  and  it  could  truthfully  be 
said  that  '*if  she  had  not  taken  such  good  care  of  Dr.  Ford  he  would 
have  been  in  Heaven  long  ago."  On  the  2nd  of  May,  1893,  after  a 
brief  illness,  she  was  taken  to  an  eternal  home,  leaving  an  inex- 
pressible grief  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved  her  most. 

A  year  ago  Dr.  Ford  tendered  his  resignation  to  Dr.  Angell, 
but  at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  Medical  Faculty  he  withdrew 
it,  and  may  perhaps  continue  to  give  lectures  as  long  as  his  strength 
will  permit. 

"  There  is  certainly  no  other  professor  in  a  medical  school  in 
the  country  who  has  given  instruction  to  so  many  students  ;  and  it 
can  also  be  said  that  no  other  teacher  has  more  universally  won  the 
respect,  confidence  and  love  of  his  students.  Thousands  have  sat 
at  his  feet,  have  seen  him  clothe  dry  bones  with  interest,  convert 
the  shriveled  muscles  into  volumes  of  information,  and  cause  the 
dead  to  teach  the  living  how  to  live ;  and  among  these  thousands 
there  is  probably  not  one  who  would  not  pronounce  him  the  most 
successful  living  teacher  of  anatomy." 
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BV    L.  G.  LONG. 


[Linley  Grant  Lonjf  was  bora  near  Quaker  City.  Ohio,  July  17th,  1868, 
He  is  the  second  son  of  a  family  of  four  children.  His  parents  are  of  Ger- 
man-English extraction,  and  both  are  hardy  children  of  the  soil.  Mr. 
Long  lived  on  the  farm  till  his  eighteenth  year  when  he  entered  the 
Ohio  Normal  University  at  Ada,  Ohio.  Having  spent  one  year  here,  he 
returned  home  to  teach  a  term  of  school.  This  he  accomplished  with 
brilliant  success.  Having  determined  on  a  college  education,  he  entered 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware,  Ohio.  Here  he  remained 
three  years,  and  in  the  fall  of  '91  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  where  he  expects  to  remain  till  graduation.]- 


Man  ever  aspires  to  rise  above  his  pres- 
ent level.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  he 
moves  onward  and  upward.  With  or  with- 
out clearly  defined  methods,  he  labors  to 
diminish  human  misery  and  increase  human 
happiness.  The  past  has  seen  his  plans 
poorly  developed.  Present  philosophy  has  a 
clearer  conception  of  life's  problems,  and 
better  theories  for  their  solution  The  pres- 
ent social  discontent  has  produced  various  theories  of  social  recon- 
struction. Prominent  among  these  are  Nihilispa,  Anarchism,  Com- 
munism, and  Socialism.  These  four  are  alike,  in  that  they  spring 
from  a  common  cause  and  are  means  aimed  at  a  common  end. 

To  understand  the  relation  of  modern  -isms  to  progress,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  what  constitutes  progress  now.  The  word 
progress  is  ambiguous.  To  crown  a  king  may  be  progress  to-day  ; 
to  dethrone  him  may  be  progress  to-morrow.  To  foster  monopoly 
may  have  been  progress  yesterday  ;  to  muzzle  monopoly  may  be 
progress  to-day.  Hence,  a  clear  conception  of  present  social  condi- 
tions is  necessary  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  relation  of  mod- 
ern -isms  to  progress. 

•By  permission,  from  "Thirty  Prize  Orations,"  compiled  and  published  by 
Milton  Johnson.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 
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We  live  in  the  present,  but  for  the  future.  To  forecast  the 
future,  we  must  understand  the  present ;  to  understand  the  present, 
we  must  know  the  past.  Let  us  turn  to  history  and  learn  her 
secret.  She  teaches  us  that  man  loves  liberty  and  hates  oppression. 
Though  hated,  oppression  has  been  the  great  fact  in  history.  Its 
insiduousness  catches  man  in  the  snare  of  his  own  instincts.  Being 
religious,  he  is  religiously  oppressed.  Being  political,  political  bur- 
dens are  heaped  upon  him.  Being  industrial,  the  chains  of  indus- 
trial slavery  are  forged. 

Let  us  consider  these  three.  Beligion  is  the  noblest  instinct  of 
the  soul.  It  is  the  divine  in  man  reaching  out  after  God.  It  lifts 
the  savage  from  savagery  ;  it  breaks  the  chains  of  slavery  ;  it  opens 
the  prison  cell.  It  calms  the  angry  waves  of  passion  that  roll  in  the 
human  breast.  Religion  is  the  beneficent  mother  of  faith,  hope, 
charity.  Justice  and  mercy  are  her  attributes,  love  her  offspring, 
and  Gbd  her  father.  Yet,  man's  noblest  ambition  has  been  most 
basely  abused.  The  crystal  stream  of  religion  has  been  polluted  by 
the  dregs  of  human  corruption. 

Planted  in  the  virgin  soil  of  a  true  religion,  the  Christian  Church 
grew  to  enormous  dimensions.  Under  the  shadow  of  its  branches 
slept  an  entire  continent.  Its  first  fruits  were  fruits  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  Its  degenerate  old  age  reaped  a  harvest  of  corrup- 
tion. From  stem  and  every  branch  breathed  forth  a  foul  contagion 
that  poisoned  the  very  air  in  which  it  lived.  But  behold,  shivered 
by  the  thunderbolts  of  the  Beformation,  this  giant  Upas-tree  vrithers 
and  falls ;  and  from  its  rotting  stump  spring  the  new  branches, 
Protestant  and  new  Catholic,  which  blossom  and  bear  the  fruits  of 
a  true  religion.     This  marks  the  downfall  of  religious  despotism. 

Man  lives  not  to  himself  alone.  His  social  nature  forbids  it. 
Against  individuality  is  opposed  society.  If  society  would  realize  its 
highest  possibilities,  it  must  be  organized,  directed  ;  hence  the 
state,  the  government  Without  government,  society  would  be  chaos. 
Qt>vernment  anchors  society  to  a  rational  purpose.  It  supplies  the 
conditions  under  which  the  social  plant  may  germinate,  flower,  and 
fructify.  It  guides  the  latent  energies  of  a  nation  into  channels  of 
highest  good.  Around  each'  humble  subject  it  throws  the  mantle  of 
protection. 
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The  essence  of  government  is  an  undoubted  good.  The  form 
has  been  the  riddle  of  the  ages.  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  Tyrany^ 
Plutocracy,  Despotism,— all  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting.  Yet,  government  is  indispensable.  Whether  gov- 
ernment shall  or  shall  not  exist,  the  common  sense  of  humanity  has 
settled.  The  question  is  :  Whence  the  power  that  propels  the  gov- 
ernmental machine  ?  Is  it  from  the  throne  or  from  the  hearthstone  ? 
History  says  it  has  been  from  the  throne,  shall  be  from  the  hearth- 
stone. Caesar  is  dead.  Hapsburg  and  Bourbon  have  fallen.  Their 
spirit  still  survives.  Clad  in  imperial  garb,  it  sits  to-day  on  the 
Russian  throne.  Freedom  bathed  her  hands  in  royal  blood  and 
stained  the  Bourbon  lily.  It  remains  for  her  to  throttle  the  Bussian 
bear.  Political  tyrany  is  not  dead.  Political  freedom  is  but  a  half- 
truth. 

Industry  is  the  mainspring  to  civilization.  War  may  batter 
down  the  barriers  between  petty  states  and  weld  them  into  a  nation. 
Beligion  may  proclaim  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  teach  that  all 
men  should  live  together  in  harmony.  Industry  brings  men  face  to 
face,  and  binds  them  together  with  cords  of  mutual  interest.  Indus- 
try has  its  roots  in  human  wants.  These  generate  the  power  that 
drives  the  industrial  machine.  The  waving  harvest,  the  buzzing 
spindle,  the  flaming  furnace,  are  but  the  servants  of  man's  wants. 
The  thundering  train  bearing  its  costly  burden,  the  stately  vessel 
plowing  the  mighty  deep,  are  driven  by  the  magnetic  power  of 
human  wants. 

We  stand  at  the  confluence  of  all  the  industrial  forces  of  the 
past.  This  is  an  Augustan  age  of  industry.  Art,  literature,  philos- 
ophy, politics,  religion,  are  secondary  to  the  one  all -pervading,  all- 
consuming  idea— industry.  Science  has  lent  a  helping  hand  in 
rearing  this  colossal  structure.  Every  great  age  boasts  of  its  great 
products.  What  are  the  boasts  of  the  present  age? — millionaire, — 
tramp.  The  sixteenth  century  saw  religious  despotism.  The 
eighteenth  century  saw  political  despotism.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury sees  industrial  despotism.  And  to-day  the  sultan  Capital  sits 
on  the  industrial  throne. 

The  many  have  ever  been  servants  to  the  few.  Since  his  first 
bondage,  man  has  longed  for  freedom.     Listen  to  the  mummified 
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millions  buried  in  the  sands  of  Egypt.  "  Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
makes  countless  thousands  mourn."  Hearken  to  the  sad  notes  of 
the  Greek  slave.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  loftiest  mountain  surges 
the  deepest  sea.  Under  the  shadow  of  Plato's  genius  surges  the 
deepest  misery.  What  can  the  Roman  slave  say  of  Roman  splen- 
dor ?  **  To  be  a  Bomui  was  greater  than  a  king  ; "  but  not  to  be  a 
Boman  was  worse  than  a  beast.  Listen  to  the  wail  rising  from 
the  forgotten  grave  of  the  German  serf.  Princes,  priests,  and  plu- 
tocrats have  been  the  plunderers  of  the  poor.  Above  the  din  of 
Industry  hear  the  voice  of  Labor.  *'  The  paupers  in  the  palace  rob 
their  toiling  fellow- men." 

Religious  despotism  is  dead.  Political  despotism  still  lives. 
Industrial  despotism  is  at  its  best.  With  crying  humanity  on  one 
hand,  and  gloating  despotism  on  the  other,  what,  I  would  ask,  is 
progress  to-day  ?  If  it  be  not  battering  down  the  bulwarks  of  des- 
potism, and  setting  prostrate  humanity  on  its  feet,  what  is  it  ?  If  it 
be  this,  then  the  relation  of  modern  -isms  to  progress  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  one  sentence.     Each  is  a  thrust  at  modern  tyrany. 

Nihilism,  Anarchism,  Communism,  and  Socialism,  have  a  single 
origin.  They  spring  from  a  deepseated  discontent  with  present 
social  conditions.  They  have  swept  the  keys  of  the  social  gamut,  and 
found  nothing  but  discord.  Touched  by  the  magic  lingers  of  this 
new  philosophy,  these  jarring  notes  are  to  be  transformed  into 
strains  of  sweetest  harmony.  Shattered  by  one  fell  blow,  the  pillars 
of  modern  society  must  crumble,  and  be  replaced  by  columns  of  a 
nobler  form.  The  ideals  of  modem  -isms  may  be  a  dream,  but  their 
existence  illustrates  an  important  fact.  It  proves  that  those  who 
for  centuries  have  been  ground  under  the  heel  of  tyrany  are  able  to 
stand  and  strike.  It  is  a  good  omen.  It  is  the  harbinger  of  a 
better  day. 

Nihilism  is  a  shaft  aimed  at  the  breast  of  absolutism.  Its  phil- 
osophy is  expressed  in  one  word — destruction.  What  would  it 
destroy  ?  All  is  vanity  :  all  must  be  destroyed.  Whatever  is,  is 
wrong,  and  must  perish.  Friendship,  love,  family,  state,  church, 
God,  are  false,  therefore  must  perish.  Whence,  you  ask,  is  this  , 
dagger-pointed  philosopy?  It  is  a  compound  of  despair  and  dread  ; 
the  product  of  German  pessimism  and  Russian  tyrany. 
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Anarchism  is  the  arch  enemy  of  government.  Yet,  much  of  the 
fear  generated  by  that  word  is  uncalled  for.  Extract  the  Nihilistic 
poison  from  Anarchy,  and  you  have  an  example  of  faith  in  humanity 
unparalleled.  Its  philosophy  soars  on  optimistic  wings  to  heights 
where  degraded  humanity  can  never  hope  to  climb.  What  is  this  little- 
understood,  much-abused  philosophy?  Its  major  premise  is  :  govern 
ment  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  Its  minor  :  human  nature  is  essentially 
good.  From  these  premises  the  anarchist  draws  the  conclusion,  that 
government  is  unnecessary  ;  and  that  man,  restrained  by  no  law  save 
the  law  of  his  own  being,  will  rise  to  the  fullest  realization  of  all 
the  possibilities  of  his  nature.  This  unbounded  optimism  of  anarchy 
is  its  worst  fault     It  fails  to  treat  humanity  as  it  is. 

Communism  would  cure  social  ills  by  applying  religion.  '  The 
communistic  motto  unlocks  the  entire  system.  "  From  each  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his  needs.''  In  communism 
the  social  unit  is  the  group.  Here  everything  is  held  in  common. 
All  labor,  all  share  the  product  Social  equality,  moral  rigidity, 
industrial  frugality,  and  passive  obedience  to  the  general  will,  are 
the  main  features  of  communism.  CJommunism  would  destroy  the 
family,  crush  personal  liberty,  strangle  industry,  and  endanger 
nationality. 

Nihilism  and  anarchism  are  essentially  political.  Communism 
is  half  religious,  half- industrial.  Socialism  is  purely  industrial. 
Socialism  is  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  individualism.  It  is  conti- 
nental philosophy  aiming  the  death  blow  at  English  philosophy  ; 
Karl  Marx  crossing  swords  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  Appalled  by  the 
wreck  and  ruin  wrought  by  unbridled  competition ,  socialism  would 
overturn  the  entire  competitive  system.  Socialists  are  not  the 
enemies  of  rich  men.  But  they  despise  an  industrial  system  which 
builds  mountains  of  wealth  beside  the  hovels  of  abject  poverty. 
What,  then,  is  the  socialistic  programme?  *' The  complete  trans- 
formation of  private  and  competing  capitals  into  a  united  and  col- 
lective capital."  The  strict  logical  sequence  of  this  proposition  is 
almost  beyond  conception.  The  present  gigantic  industrial  fabric, 
built  up  by  the  brains  of  centuries,  is  to  be  swept  away  by  the 
the  mountain  wave  of  socialism.  How  is  this  enormous  revolution 
to  be  accomplished?     By  making  the  state  complete  owner  and 
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controller  of  all  the  means  of  production.  Though  making  industry- 
supreme,  socialism  destroys  the  strongest  motive  to  industrial  activ- 
ity— self-interest.  Striving  to  secure  industrial  liberty,  it  forges  the 
chains  of  industrial  slavery.  To  curb  the  excesses  of  an  irrespon- 
sible individualism,  it  builds  a  paternal  despotism. 

As  a  model  for  the  reconstruction  of  society,  modern  -isms  are 
a  failure.  As  a  force  in  the  movement  of  progress,  they  are  a  suc- 
cess. The  value  of  modem  -isms  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  all 
extremes.  Nihilism  and  anarchism  are  the  opposite  extreme  of 
political  despotism.  Communism  and  socialism  are  the  other  ex- 
treme of  industrial  individualism.  Having  these  extremes,  it  is 
^ssible  to  strike  the  happy  mean.  The  political  mean  is  liberal, 
constitutional  monarchy,  or  republican  form  of  government.  The 
industrial  mean  is  a  wise  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the  relations 
between  the  individual  and  the  state,  in  all  matters  of  industry. 
The  state  has  its  province,  the  individual  his.  What  touches  all,  let 
the  state  control.  What  peculiarly  concerns  the  individual,  let  him 
control.  Along  these  lines  the  two  great  industrial  problems  of 
to-day  must  be  solved, — Monopoly,  Labor  Problem.  Monopoly  is  a 
tumor  which  pains  all,  and  must  be  lanced  by  the  instrument  of  all 
— government.  The  Labor  question  is  a  question  of  liberty,  and 
must  be  solved  like  all  questions  of  liberty — by  those  oppressed. 
Who  rung  religious  freedom  from  the  hands  of  a  tyrannical  hier- 
archy? The  religiously  oppressed.  Who  buried  the  Bourbon 
throne  under  the  ruins  of  a  French  empire?  The  politically  op- 
pressed. Who  shall  drag  sable  despotism  from  the  industrial  throne 
and  set  white-robed  liberty  there?  The  industrially  oppressed. 
When  religious,  political,  and  industrial  freedom  shall  be  a  truth, 
then  will  modern  -iams  have  fulfilled  their  mission  ;  then  will  the 
joyful  tongues  of  untold  millions  welcome  the  rising  sun  of  a  new 
day  ;  then  will  man  stand  up  and  say,  Liberty  is  mine. 
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If  there  be  not  wasted  too  much  time  in  looking  backward  it  is 
often  a  profitable  thing  to  cast  a  retrospect  upon  recent  periods  of 
the  life  of  persons  and  institutions.  Let  us  then  in  a  few  moments 
take  a  backward  glance  over  the  year  now  closing  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Let  us  try  to  learn  whether  during  the  year  our 
University  has  done  more  than  keep  up  a  mere  existence,  whether 
she  has  made  progress. 

A  bare  chronicle  of  the  happenings  of  the  year  would  fill  many 
pages.  But  which  of  these  occurrences  have  been  of  worth  and 
benefit  to  the  University  ? 

Doubtless  of  first  importance  in  the  history  of  the  year  has  been 
the  working  of  the  newly  established  Graduate  School  in  connection 
¥rith.  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts.  Founded 
late  in  June,  1892,  the  Graduate  School  has  had  a  satisfactory  year 
with  sixty-five  students  in  attendance;  and  its  prospects  for  the 
future  are  exceedingly  bright. 

Of  scarcely  lesser  importance  to  the  University  this  year  has 
been  the  friendliness  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  January  the 
Regents  besought  the  legislature  to  increase  the  rate  of  the  **Mill 
tax'*  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University.  There  was  held  long 
and  vigorous  discussion  of  the  scheme,  and  on  February  10th  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  accompanied  by  the  governor  and  other 
invited  guests  visited  the  University.  They  met  with  a  warm  recep- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  faculties  and  students,  and  spent  two  days 
in  looking  over  the  University  and  the  city  and  in  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  institution's  needs  really  were.  Back  in  the  State  halls  at 
Lansing  some  days  later  the  legislature  did  loyally  what  was  asked 
of  it  and  enacted  the  '*Onesixth  of  a  Mill  Bill."  This  bill  secures 
to  the  University  from  its  source  an  income  of  $188,000  on  the  pres- 
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ent  tax  duplicate.  This  together  with  the  $38,5Q0  accruing  from 
the  congressional  endowment  fund,  and  $130,000  income  from  the 
tuitions  and  fees  (making  a  total  of  $356,500)  will  probably  cover 
amply  all  ordinary  expenditures,  and  do  away  with  the  old  nuisance 
of  special  appropriations  for  current  expenses.  Farther,  the  basis 
of  state  taxation  chances  once  in  five  years,  increasing  at  an  average 
rate  of  about  twenty  per  cent.,  which  four  years  hence  will  add  $43,- 
000  to  the  University's  income  from  the  Mill  bill. 

This  year  the  course  in  the  medical  school  has  been  lengthened 
from  three  to  four  years,  and  the  requirements  for  admission  have 
been  increased.  Yet  the  attendance  has  been  larger  than  ever  in 
the  new  class,  and  it  seems  to  be  fair  to  conclude  that  the  idea  of  a 
thorough  medical  education  is  popular. 

The  Students*  Lecture  Association  has  enjoyed  a  successful 
year,  and  provided  for  its  patrons  lectures  and  entertainments  by 
Col.  Robert  G.  IngersoU,  Eduard  Remenyi,  violinist;  the  Rev.  E. 
G.  Hirsch,  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  Prof.  John  Fiske,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Watterson,  the  Hon.  T.  B.  Reed,  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Wilson, 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

The  University  Musical  Society  also  has  served  many  good 
things  to  large  audiences.  During  the  year  concerts  have  been  given 
under  its  superintendence  by  the  Boston'Symphony  orchestra,  Anton 
Seidl's  orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas'  orchestra,  the  Choral  Union 
chorus  and  orchestra  (two  concerts,  HandeVs  Messiah  and  a 
program  from  Wagner, )  Constant  in  Steinberg  and  Miss  Marguarite 
Hall  and  Max  Heinrich  and  J.  Erich  Schmall. 

On  the  part  of  the  students  this  year  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ed interest  in  the  art  of  public  speaking.  In  the  first  inter-univer- 
sity debate  between  the  Universities  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
held  in  March,  the  University  of  Michigan  won  with  the  affirmative 
of  the  question :  Resolved  that  the  United  States  should  adopt  the 
Policy  of  subsidizing  the  Mercantile  Marine.  The  Northern  Orator- 
ical League,  representing  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  North-western  and  Oberlin  College,  held  its  yearly 
contest  at  Oberlin  in  May.  Michigan's  representative,  Mr.  L.  G. 
Long,  '94  Lit.  won  first  place. 

In  athletics  the  University  has  not  stood  still.     The  exterior  of 
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the  Watermaa  Gymnasium  has  beea  finished  and  the  building  is 
nearly  ready  for  the  furniture  and  apparatus.  The  foothall  team 
last  fall  played  twelve  games  winning  seven.  In  base  ball  this 
spring  the  University  nine  won  from  Albion,  Kentucky  State 
University,  Centre  College,  University  of  Illinois  (two  games)  Per- 
due, Detroit  Athletic  club,  Dennison,  Northwestern  (two  games) 
Iowa  college,  University  of  Wisconsin  (two  games;)  and  lost  to  Cor- 
nell (two  games)  Detroit  Athletic  club  and  University  of  Minnesota. 
In  the  inter- ooUt^giate  contest  of  track  and  field  sports  held  at 
Chicago  June  3rd  Michigan  won  first  place  over  the  Universities  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Northwestern. 

For  the  Students'  Christian  Association  the  year  has  been  one 
of  unusual  prosperity.  The  Association  has  gained  116  new  mem- 
bers, and,  because  of  the  increase  of  its  work  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  employ  a  full  salaried  secretary.  Several  courses  of 
valuable  lectures  have  been  given  by  professors  of  the  University 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  and  the  complete  series  has 
been  collected  and  made  into  an  attractive  book.  On  February  18, 
the  Association  celebrated  its  thirty- fifth  anniversary  by  holding  a 
mass  meeting  in  University  Hall,  at  which  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer  gave  the  address. 

Ten  University  Extension  courses  have  been  given  in  the 
course  of  the  year  by  five  different  professors,  each  course  compris- 
ing six  lectures. 

March  18  to  28,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wonen's  League 
Prof.  Lucy  M  Salmon,  of  Yassar  college,  delivered  at  the  University 
a  valuable  course  of  lectures  on  "Domestic  Service.'* 

A  University  Press  club  was  organized  in  December  with  about 
fifty  members.  It  has  provided  several  addresses  and  discussions 
of  interest  besides  bringing  into  relations  of  fellowship  the  many 
journalistic  workers  in  the  University. 

In  January,  Prof.  A.  A.  Stagg,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
visited  Ann  Arbor  and  delivered  his  lecture  on  "The  Modern 
Athlete." 

President  Low,  of  Columbia  college  spoke  before  the  Political 
Science  club  in  February  on  the  subject  of  Municipal  reform. 

In  March  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Castle,  one  of  the  Hawaiian  Commis- 
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sioners  to  the  United  States,  spoke  in  University  Hall  on  *'The 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  Annexation.'* 

The  attendance  in  all  departments  of  the  University  for  the 
year  has  been  2,778  students. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  chronicle  may  be  of  use  in  indicating  that 
the  University  of  Michigan  daring  the  year  of  1892-93  has  made 
noteworthy  advancement  along  some  lines.  Greater  things  are 
hoped  for  in  1893-94.  The  completion  of  the  Gymnasium  is  prac- 
tically assured,  and  plans  are  being  prepared  for  new  administration 
and  recitation  buildings.  The  Graduate  School  ought  to  meet  with 
wholesome  growth  and  development;  and  if  the  legislature  will  pass 
a  biU  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  the  Women's  gymnasium,  the 
year  1893-'94  can  not  fail  of  being  one  of  best  in  the  history  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  ARTS. 


BAOH£IX>R  OP  LETTERS. 

Josephine  Allen,  Clarence  Wright  Heath, 

Loowina  Hattie  Amberg,  Lewis  Hill, 

Lucy  Sadie  Andrews,  Arthur  Harold  Holmes, 

Anna  May  Bailey,  Inez  M.  Ladd, 

Yerdie  Jane  Baker,  Maud  Elizabeth  Merritt, 

Mary  Ella  Carter,  Edilh  May  Orr, 

William  Sylvester  Cheever,  Horton  Casparis  Ryan, 

Mary  Clara  Colver,  Bertha  Barbara  Sciurus, 

Mab!el  Crabbe,  Richard  Asbiiry  Shipp, 

Frank  Henry  Decke,  Georgia  Smeallie, 

Charles  Arza  Denison,  Sherman  Clark  Spitzer, 

Elspa  MiUicent  Dopp,  Louis  A.  Strauss, 

Hattie  Eddy,  Edward  Hamilton  Vail, 

Mary  Emily  Fish,  Margaret  Evelyn  Waples. 
Walter  John  Hammill, 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (iN   BIOLOGY.) 

William  Aulls  Campbell,  M  D.,  William  Harvey  Rush, 

Herbert  Spencer  Jennings,  Fannie  Lucinda  Stearns, 

Anne  Mae  Lutz,  M.  S.,  Mary  Mathews  Sturges, 

Purdite  University.  William  Henry  Wilson. 
Joseph  Leggett  Miller, 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (iN  CHEMISTRY.) 

Duncan  Anderson.  Jr..  Mary  Frances  Leach, 

Penry  Henderson  Dennam,  Samuel  Osborn, 

Bernhard  Conrad  Hesse,  Ph.  C, 

BACHELOR  OP  SCIENCE  (iN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.) 

Charles  Gillman  Atkins,  Fred  Lockwood  Keeler, 

Harry  Oliver  Channon,  Alfred  Cookman  Marshall, 

John  Denison  Everts  Duncan,'         George  Henry  Miller, 

Henry  George  Field,  Howard  Monroe  Raymond, 

Will  John  Fish^  Hugh  Rodman, 

Alfred  William  Hookway,  Edmond  Lindsay  Sanderson,  A.  B., 

Carroll  Dunham  Jones,  Neil  Hooker  Williams. 

BACHBLOK  OF  SCIENCE  (iN    MINING  ENGINEERING.) 

Leon  Murdock  Groesbeck,  William  WiUard  Taylor. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (iN  MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING.) 

John  Yerkes  Blackwood,  Joseph  Sabine  Hurbert  Holmes, 

Albert  Loring  Clark,  Hiram  Howden, 

William  Henry  Dorrance,  Jr.,  Melburn  Walter  Hull, 

Philip  Stimson  Gardiner,  Edward  Snover  Reid, 

Herbert  Jay  Goulding,  Otto  Louis  Edgar  Weber, 

Leonard  Frederick  William  Hildner,Frank  Amer  Windes. 
Theodore  Henry  Hinchman,  A.  B., 
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BAOHEIiOR  OP 

Hadley  Baldwin, 
Will  Uazen  Boughton, 
William  John  Currer, 
Jasper  Case  Davis, 
Orant  Henry  Dunning, 
George  Irving  Gavett, 
Frank  Rust  Gilchrist, 


SCIENCE   (in  civil   ENGINEERING.) 

Clarence  William  Hubbell, 
Valentine  Seaman  lees, 
Joseph  Jenry  Morsmau, 
I>ewellyn  Sherrill  Pomeroy, 
Minott  Eugene  Porter, 
Edwin  John  Rosencrans. 
Clarence  George  Wrentmore. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 


Emma  Judith  Broomell,  B.  S., 

Swarthmore  College. 
Lola  Helen  Conrad, 
Henry  LeKoy  Crummer. 
Edward  Robert  Cunningham,  Ph.  B. 

Albion  College. 
Franz  Christian  Kuhn, 
Edward  Gottlieb  Maul, 
Hugh  Farber  McGaughey, 


Joseph  Francis  Merrill, 
William  Smith  Miller, 
Katharine  Bradley  Ross, 
Frank  Hubbard  Smith, 
,Brown  Fred  Swift, 
George  Thomas  Towl, 
Ellis  DHvid  Walker, 
Carrie  May  Watson. 


BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


Bertha  Montague  Alger, 

EarlD  Babst. 

€laribel  Ruth  Bamett, 

William  Frederick  Baur, 

Fern  Amelia  Beebe, 

Ira  Charles  Belden, 

John  Jerome  Brinckerhoff. 

Christine  Frederica  Bronson, 

May  Carpenter, 

Martha  Holway  Chadbourne, 

Alice  Doris  Cramer, 

Edwar  1  Page  Cummings, 

Paul  Marley  Day, 

Kate  Elizabeth  Dopp, 

Charles  Drake, 

Nellie  Phoebe  Dunham, 

George  Burlingame  Dygert, 

Jennie  Eddy, 

Henry  Arthur  Friedman, 

Isaac  Kahn  Friedman, 

Minnie  Frost, 

Yladimir  August  Geringer, 

Henry  NeweU  Goddard, 

Charles  William  Stratto 

Edward  Everett  Taylor, 

Anna  Marie  Van  Housen, 


Willard  Wilmer  Griffin, 
Meyer  L.  Heidiugsfeld, 
Lucy  Johnson, 
John  Black  Johnston, 
Thomas  Michael  Kilbride, 
Frank  Waterman  Lightner, 
Jacob  William  Loeb, 
Eva  Idel  Mains, 
David  Porter  Mayhew, 
William  Henry  McLauchlan. 
Edith  Irene  Moser, 
Julius  Moses, 
Marietta  Parker, 
Earle  CliflFord  Peters, 
Florence  Harriett  Pope, 
Mary  Fair  man  Power. 
Dan  Lace  Quirk,  J'r., 
Harrison  McAllester  Randall, 
Hedley  Vicars  Richardson, 
George  Whiting  Sanborn, 
Juliette  Sessions, 
John  Benjamin  Shanks, 
Jennie  Belle  Sherzer, 
Marion  Ballantyne  White, 
Edwin  Conklin  Wilkinson, 
Bertha  Wolf. 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 


Gerritt  Henry  Albers,  A.  B., 

Rope  College. 
Gharles  Brunson  Allen, 
Katharine  Sprague  Alvord, 
Ruth  Gertrude  Bagley, 
Warren  Dwight  Baker, 
Blanche  Beatrice  Banta, 
Henri  Newton  Barber. 
*  Maude  Augusta  Barrett, 
Edward  Scott  Beck, 
Maud  Benjamin  Bedell, 


Thomas  Bond  Holland. 
Jesse  Burroughs  Hornung, 
Frank  William  Howe, 
Timothy  Dwight  Hunt,  Jr., 
John  Stanley  Hurd, 
George  Edward  Kollen, 
Rufus  Gillett  Lathrop, 
Frank  Addison  Manny, 
Edward  Luther  Mason, 
Archibald  McAllister  McCracken, 
Lenette  Gertrude  Milliman, 
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James  Pyjper  Bird, 

Fant  Brigg 
Nina  Edith  Bristol, 


Frederic  Fant  Briggs, 


Benjamin  Franklin  Buck, 
Cameron  Clarke  Burns, 
Ilolbrook  Gilson  Cleaveland, 
Thomas  Louis  Comparette, 
Arthur  Howe  Covert, 
Harrison  Parker  Crego, 
William  Ernest  CuUen,  Jr., 
Martha  Luella  Benmen, 
Ernest  J.  Dennen, 
Walter  Dennison, 
Tobias  Diekhoff, 
Genevieve  Katharine  Duffy, 
Augusta  Hall  Durfee, 
Edgar  Owen  Galloway, 
Ransom  Gardner  George, 
Ellen  Champney  Gibson, 
Dirk  Gleysteen,  A.  B.. 

Hope  College. 
Frank  Fliny  Graves, 
Siimuel  Bates  Grubbs, 
Clemence  Hamilton. 
Samuel  Smith  Harris, 
Clem  ma  Belle  Hayes. 
James  Steedman  Holland, 

BACHELOR  OF  TiETTERS. 

Blanche  Kingsbury  Barney,  B.  L.,    Helen  Louise  Hatch,  B.  L. 

CIVIL   ENGINEER. 

James  Allen  Lewis,  B.  S.  (C.  E.), 

MASTER   OF    SCIENCE. 

Ida  May  Clendenin.  B.  S.  Abraham  Lincoln  Knisely,  B 


Ida  May  Muma, 
Louise  Marie  Obenauer, 
Jesse  Francis  Orton, 
Maude  Parsons. 
Melvin  Park  Porter, 
Jane  Bliss  Potter, 
Henry  Frederick  Lewis  Reichle, 
Rena  Adda  Richards, 
Josephine  Louise  Roberts, 
Edwin  Carl  Roedder, 
Ag^es  Hannay  Smith, 
Lulu  Bartlit  Southmayd, 
Charles  Wilson  Southworth, 
Charles  Lyle  Spain, 
Carrie  May  Sperry, 
Elmer  Benedict  Steiner, 
Amy  Eliza  Tanner, 
Mary  Braley  Thompson, 
Arthur  Henry  Veysey, 
Henry  Hammersley  Walker, 
MaryEloise  Walker, 
Alfred  Holmes  White, 
Louis  Grant  Whitehead, 
Rdward  Clark  Wiiians, 
Harry  Dale  Wright, 
Maurice  Calvin  Wright. 


Paul  Henry  Seymour,  B.  ^., 


s.. 


University  of  Missouri 
George  Oswin  Iligley,  B.  S , 

MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Augusta  Lee  Giddings,  B.  L.,  John  Oren  Reed,  Ph.  B., 

University  of  Wisconsin.  Eugene  Herbert  Robertson,  Ph.  B.„ 

Toyogiro  Kotegawa,  Marilla  Caroline  Wooeter,  B.  S., 
College  of  Tokio  Hillsdale  College. 

MASTER  OP  ARTS. 

Allison  Wix  Augir,  A.  B.,  Ellen  Elizabeth  Garrigues,  A.  B., 

Hillsdale  College.  J.  .A.  C.  Hildner,  A.  B., 

William  Warner  Bishop,  A.  B.,  Ellen  Clarinda  Hinsdale,  A.  B., 
Mamah  Bouton  Borthwick.  A.  B.,  Adelbert  College. 

C'harles  Ambrose  Bowen,  A.  B.,  George  Frederick  Rush,  A.  B., 
Heber  Donst  Curtis,  A.  B., 
John  Patterson  Davis,  A.  B., 


Thomas  Chalkley  Severance,  A. 


Albert  Boyntoii  Storms,  A 
DocrroK  OP  i»hilosophy. 
Aldred  Scott  Warthin,  A.  M ,  M.  D. 
DKPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY 

DOCTOU  OF  MEDICINE. 

William  Coleman  Armstrong.  Alvena  Mauerhan. 

Samuel  Howard  Arthur.  D.  I).  S.,      Deville  J.  Moyer, 


B.. 
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James  Meade  Atkinson, 
Herbert  Edwin  Baright.  B.  S., 

Cornell  University. 
Fannie  Lewis  Bishop, 
WiUiam  Blair, 
Morell  Deloss  Cadwell, 
Anna  Clapperton, 
Luella  Sophia  Cleveland, 
Katharine  Richards  Collins, 
Anna  Craig, 
Nicholas  De  Haas, 
Frederic  Campbell  Gillen, 
Alice  Hamilton, 
George  Edgar  Hoffman,  A.  M., 

Monmouth  College. 
William  Fremont  Hubbard, 
Le  Roy  Bromwell  Humphrey. 
Aleck  Franklin  Hutchinson, 
Maria  P.  de  Booij  Ingram, 
John  Henry  Jones, 
Harry  James  Kennedy,  A.  B. 
Stella  Kirby,  B.  8.. 

Washburn  College, 


Archibald  Lawrence  Muirhead, 
James  Perrjr  Oiieil, 
William  Wilson  Pearson, 
Frank  Beckham  Powers,  A.  B., 

University  of  Tennessee. 
George  Roberts, 
Henry  Rudolph  Roether, 
Charles  Whitall  Root. 
Mary  Sanderson, 
William  Oscar  Sauermann, 
Frederick  Glazier  Smith, 
Sarah  Amelia  Wilcox  Soule, 
Charles  Newton  Sowers, 
Cora  Lane  Ston^r, 
William  Grant  Tucker. 
James  Curtis  Twitchell, 
Frank  Alsworth  Waples,  B.  S.. 
William  Adam  AVehe, 
Emma  Hammond  Wheeler. 
Robert  Henry  Wolcott.  B.  L.,  B.  8., 
Truman  Norton  Yeomans. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW. 


BACHELOR  OF  LAWS. 


B, 


William  Tell  Aggeler, 
Eva  Jane  Akere, 
Gerrit  Henry  Albers,  A 

Hope  College. 
Elton  Clyde  Armitage, 
Frank  Elmer  Baldwin, 
Sylvester  William  Birker, 
Fred  Rochou  Barney,  B.  S., 

Olivet  College. 
Marvin  Elmer  Barnhart, 
Alpha  Charles  Barras, 
William  Artemas  Bateman, 
Lafayette  Hosmer  Bates, 
Fred  Wesley  Beal, 
Edwin  Justus  Bean, 
William  Melville  Beggs, 
Willis  Clayton  Belknap. 

Dartmouth  College. 
Ernest  Paul  Bennett, 
Mary  Estella  Benson, 
Henry  Kropp  Bente,  B 

Ottei^ille  College. 
Ulysses  Fulton  Bickley, 
Joseph  Anthony  Bierd, 
William  John  Bierd, 
Harley  Deh  ^rt  Billings, 
Ernest  Fawcett  Binford, 
Edwin  Henry  Bither, 
Isidor  Darius  Blair, 
Clavton  Becker  BlaUey, 
Albert  Newton  Blessing, 
Edward  Joseph  Bodwell, 
James  Anthony  15ordeaux, 


A.  B.. 


,S., 


Albert  Mahlon  Ashley, 
Lloyd  L.  Axford, 
Arthur  Henry  Babcock, 
Joseph  Edward  Baird, 
Louis  Leroy  Baker. 
Thomas  Milo  Clough, 
William  John  Conroy, 
Beverly  Brant  Crawford, 
Frank  Crawford,  A.  B., 

Yale  University. 
James  Jackson  Crosby, 
Edwin  Sheddan  Cunningham,  A.B., 

Maryville  College. 
Terence  Bramble  Cunningham, 
.James  .Tohn  Danhoff,  A.  M., 

Hope  College. 
Hollis  Field  Daugherty, 
Miner  Levant  Davis, 
Charles  Edward  Dedrick, 
Harry  Thomas  Dedrick, 
William  Henry  Dellenbpck,  B.  L., 
Archie  Walker  Deming, 
Grant  Alder  Dentler, 
Benjamin  De  Vries. 
Charles  Melvin  Dial, 
John  Leander  Duffy,  A.  B., 
Jesse  J.  Duncan, 
Zeph  Gershom  Dunn, 
George  Edwin  Snyder  Eckert, 
Griffith  Ogden  Ellis, 
.lames  Green  Estep, 
William  Henry  Evans, 
Alonzo  Jay  Falknor, 
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Frank  Leslie  BowPn, 
Nicholas  Milton  Bradley, 
William  Frederick  Brickman. 
Joseph  Clark  Brittain, 
Willis  Melvin  Brooks. 
Bern  Franklin  Brough. 
Alfred  Holmes  Brous, 
Darius  Alvin  Brown, 
Otto  James  Bruce, 
Frank  Robert  Buchanan, 
William  John  Bulow, 
Eugene  Marvin  Bumphrey, 
Harrison  Van  Del  Calkins, 
Frederick  Grove  Campbell, 
Gordon  Rennie  CampbeD, 
Robert  Campbell. 
Robert  Lachlin  Campbell, 
Lyman  Judy  Carlock,  A.  B., 

Eureka  College, 
Oliver  Howard  Carson,  A.  B., 

De  Fauw  University. 
Ed^in  Elbert  Chandler,  A.  B., 

William  Jewell  College. 
John  Whedon  Clark, 
John  Sherman  Greer,  A.  B  , 

Marymlle  College, 
Franklin  Jay  Griffin, 
Thomas  Patrick  Griffin, 
William  Edgar  Griffin,  Ph.  B., 
Alexander  Joseph  Groesbeok, 
Frank  Clinton  Grouinger,  A.  M., 

Indiana  Univerfdiy, 
Delo  Corydon  Grover,  Ph.  B., 

Oberlin  College. 
Lyman  Gaston  Grundy, 
Joseph  Coat  Hadley.  A.  B., 

Wilmington  College, 
Edgar  Moore  Hall, 
William  Robert  Hall, 
Lloyd  Frederick  Harms, 
Gilbert  Newton  Harrison, 
Edwin  Bates  Harts.  B.  S., 

College  of  New  Jersey. 
Metcalf  Bradley  Hatch,  Jr.,  B.  L., 

(^otiiell  Unievrsity, 
Tenuie  Ethan  Hayes, 
Hermann  Leopold  Hagner, 
Horace  P.  Henderson. 
James  Stanhope  Henton, 
Omar  Eugene  Herminghausen, 
Ambrose  Cooper  Hindman, 
Arthur  K.  Hitchcock, 
Edward  HoUingshead, 
William  Henry  Houren, 
Robert  Albert  Howard, 
Charles  Arthur  Howell,  B.  S.(M.  E. 
Charles  Morgan  Howell, 
WiUiam  Howell,  B.  S., 

Franklin  College. 


Philip  Yanderbyl  Fennelly, 
George  Edward  Ferguson, 
George  Marion  Fields, 
William  Hosea  Fields, 
Ernest  Albert  Fink,  A.  B., 

Kansas  Normal  College, 
John  Finney, 
Willard  Clinton  Fitzer,  B.  S., 

Purdue  Univerity. 
Porter  William  Fleming, 
Ernest  Elwood  Ford, 
Emory  Duffield  Frazer. 
Charles  Knox  Friedman, 
Henry  Malbie  Gardner, 
Lawrence  Luroy  George. 
John  Andrew  Gerlash,  a,  S., 

Tarkio  Colleqe. 
Andrew  Elsworth  Gibson, 
Fred  Edward  Glick, 
James  Wilson  Good,  B.  S., 

Coe  College. 
William  Gordon, 
Eben  Bailey  Gower, 
Charles  Henry  Graves, 
Datus  Rue  Jones,  B.  S., 

Ada  University. 
Louis  Cornelius  Jones, 
Walter  Edgar  Keeler, 
Addison  A.  Reiser, 
Samuel  Andrew  King, 
George  S.  Kistler, 
Frank  Henry  Kleekamp, , 
Otto  Gustave  Valentine  Knecht, 
Jasse  Jasper  Knight, 
John  Henry  Koenig, 
Axel  Hjalmar  Kohler, 
George  Edwrad  Kollen, 
Gelmer  Kuiper,  A.  M., 

Hope  College, 
J.  Marshall  Lamar, 
Thomas  Arthur  Lane, 
Sidney  Benton  Laune,  B.  S., 

Ohio  Normal  University. 
John  Alvin  Lee, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Lester,  A.  B., 

Lincoln  University, 
Richard  Levey  Lewis, 
John  HiUis  Liggett,  B.  S.. 

University  of  Iowa, 
Harry  Curtis  Lillie, 
Judson  Reuben  Linthicum, 
Isaac  Bernard  Lipson, 
HenryGuy  Livingston, 
JamesMorton  Lockhart, 
David  Lockton, 
),Harvey  Thompson  Lovett, 
Ira  Benjamin  Lucas, 
Henry  Wadsworth  Lung, 
( 'harles  George  Macklin, 
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John  Bernard  Hoy, 
Harvey  Hiram  Humphrey, 
John  Sapington  Hunter, 
Paul  Hurd. 
John  Hough  James,  A.  B., 

Urbana  University. 
Horace  Moss  Jarrett, 
Henry  Whitinff  Jarvis.  A.  B., 

Bovxioin  College, 
Albert  Webb  Jefferis, 
Louis  Weston  Jefferson, 
Thomas  John, 
Edwin  Levi  Johnson, 
Milton  Johnson,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 

Glasgow  College, 
John  Edward  Johntz, 
Francis  Goewey  Jones, 
James  Livingston  Mcintosh, 
Archie  Mclntyre, 
Stephen  Eugene  McMahon, 
Chamock  Boyd  McNay, 
William  Elisha  NcReynolds, 
Samuel  McRoberts,  A.  B., 

Baker  University. 
Erancis  Purvis  Midlam, 
William  Lee  Miller, 
Leon  Keck  Montgomery, 
Warren  Stone  Morey, 
Norman  Blake  Morrell, 
William  Oliver  Morrow, 
William  Edward  Mullen, 
John  Wales  Murdoch, 
George  Willis  N  attinger,  A.  B., 

Gris^wold  College. 
(reorge  Robert  Neil, 
James  Brannan  Nelson, 
Richard  Vornees  Newton, 
Francis  Alvord  Noble,  B.  S., 

Washington  University^ 
Willard  Devalson  Norton, 
Stephen  A.  Nowlin. 
Edward  Sidney  Osbom, 
Mack  Hull  Osborn, 
George  Cole  Otto, 
Lewis  Henry  Paddock,  A.  B., 

Trinity  College, 
Leo  Joseph  Palda,  Jr , 
Jonathan  Palmer.  Jr., 
John  Garrett  Park, 
George  Jacobs  Parker.  A  B., 

College  of  New  Jersey, 
Charles  Francis  Parsons, 
Frederick  Pynsent  Partridge,  A. 
James  Estelle  Patrick, 
Marion  George  Paul. 
John  Albert  Percy,  Jr., 
Jesse  Snyder  Phillips, 
(^laude  Herbert  Porter, 
Hiram  Powers, 


Anton  Maresh, 

Ernest  Whitworth  Marland, 

Alfred  Harrison  Martin,  A.  B.,"; 

Geneva  College, 
Ellsworth  Thomas  Martin,  B.  S., 

Kansas  State  Agricultural]CoL 
Clinton  Perham  McAllaster,j>  ;;;  .. 
James  McCardell,  STS  ' 

James  Walter  McCaughey,  A.  B.,  3 

University  of  the  Pap^c, 
Andrew  Phelps  McCormick,  A.  B., 

Hanovei'  College. 
Franklin  Pauling  McCormick, 
Thomas  Alfred  McCoy, 
Hugh  Boyd  McCullough, 
Dommic  William  McDonald, 
Michael  Charles  McEnemy, 
Charles  Prentice  Richardson, 
David  Oliver  Rideout,  Jr., 
Frank  J.  Riggs, 
Lewis  Rinaker,  B.  S., 

Blackburn  University, 
George  Casebere  Rings, 
Simon  B.  Roe, 
Ch«rles  Frederick  Roehrig, 
John  Aloise  Rooney,  A.  H., 

St.  Francis  J^aviers  College. 
A.  Dan  Rose, 
Marvin  B.  Roseuberry, 
Champ  Ross,  B.  S.,  A.  B., 

National  Normal  University, 
John  Southworth  Rountree, 
Percy  Rowe, 
Harvey  Thomas  Ruch, 
Fritz  Rudin, 
Clement  Lucian  Russell, 
Mark  Sands, 

Benjamin  Franklin  Scanlon, 
Eugene  Gardiner  Schoonover, 
George  Gifford  Scott,  B.  S., 

National  Normal  University, 
Charles  William  Scrutchin, 
Samuel  Howe  Seecombe,  A.  B., 

Amherst  College. 
Joseph  Henry  Servatius, 
Oscar  Ferdinand  Sessinghaus, 
Alfred  Arthur  Sessions, 
Charles  H.  Shamel,  M.  S., 

University  of  Illinois. 
John  W.Sheehan. 
Richard  Asbury  Shipp, 
Gideon  Mosher  Sipe,  A.  B., 
B.,        Ohio  Wesley  an  University. 
Thomas  Whitten  Slick, 
William  Nicolas  Sraelser. 
Frank  Carpenter  Smith,  A.  B., 
Hinckley  Smith,  A.  B., 

Miami  University. 
Elmer  Snearly, 
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George  Griffin  Prentls,  B.  L., 
Richard  Francis  Furcell, 
Edwin  Thomas  Reed, 
Herbert  Henry  Reed. 
Henry  Allen  Reese.  B.  L., 

University  of  Nebraska, 
William  Albert  Reeves, 
D.  Joseph  Renihan, 
John  Young  Rice, 
George  Frank  Rich, 
Samuel  L.  Stricler, 
William  Cyrus  Swan, 
Ulysses  Simpson  Sykes, 
Clifford  Thaxton. 
Arthur  George  Thompson, 
George  Washington  Thompson, B.S. 

Northern  Indiana  University. 
Charles  Cassius  Thorington. 
Howard  A.  Thornton, 
Byron  Clement  Thorpe. 
William  Tichenor, 
John  Applegate  Titsworth, 
William  Lavaun  Tracy, 
Francis  Nathaniel  Trevor, 
Charles  Ott  Trimble, 
Preston  Marion  Troy, 
George  A.  True, 
Andreu  Brink  I  ucker, 
Harry  Otis  Tunison, 
George  William  T upper, 
Albert  Given  Turnipseed,  B.  S., 

National  Normal  University, 
John  Joseph  Twe<ldle, 
David  Ryan  Twomey, 
Archie  Hoagland  Upton, 
Orlie  Babbitt  \'an  Horn, 
Harry  Holbrook  Van  Sellar, 
Fred  Eaton  Van  Tassel, 
Joseph  Henry  Van  Tassel, 


Reuel  Somerville, 
Timon  J.  Spangler, 
Jesse  De  Witt  Spitzer, 
Edward  Frederick  Spurney, 
Wade  Stanton  Stanfield, 
John  Lincoln  Stetler, 
Charles  Beikley  Stewart, 
George  Cope  Stewart,  B.  S., 

Geneva  College^ 
Warren  Sanford  Stone, 
Earl  Jewell  Vickery, 
Bert  on  Elsworth  Vickrey, 
Campbell  Marion  Vorhees, 
William  Bogardus  Vorheis, 
Richa  d  Thomas  Waddle, 
.Bertrand  Alfri^d  Walker,  A.  B.^ 

Harvard  University , 
Fred.  William  Walker, 
Charles  Clinton  Walsh, 
Frederick  William  Walter, 
Charles  Ernest  Walters,  Ph.  B.. 

Cornell  College, 
^v  illiam  Thomas  Webb, 
Edwin  Forrest  Weil, 
Clement  William  WpIIs, 
James  J.  Welsh,  A.  B., 

Lombard  University^ 
Charles  Thomas  Wetherby, 
Sherman  Tecnmseh  Wiggins, 
Edwin  Augustine  Wilcox, 

Univei^sity  of  the  Pacific, 
Edward  Holland  Williams, 
Harry  Linn  Williams, 
Robert  Jones  Willis, 
William  Gilbert  Wilson, 
Paul  Wood  worth, 
Verne  Adelbert  Wright, 
James  Edward  Young. 


MASTER  OF  LAWS. 


John  Jarvis  Aldrich.  LL.  B., 
Robert  Anderson,  LL.  B., 
George  Dare  Brooinell,  Jr.. 

Chicago  College  of  Law, 
Lee  Nathan  Brown,  LL  B., 
John  Quincy  AdamsCrosby.LL.  B. 
John  William  Dwyer,  LL.  B., 
George  Agler  Eberly,  LL.  B., 
Elijah  Farr,  LL.  B., 
Morris  Bushnell  Gifford,  LL.  B., 

University  of  Louisville, 


Charles  Harshman,  LL.  B., 

Ernest  Fenwick  Johnstone,  LL.  B., 

Maris  T.  Kendiff,  LL.  B., 

John  Francis  Kennedy,  LL.  B., 

Nelson  Mason,  LL.  B.*, 

,       Hmcard  University, 

Kinnosuke  Sugita, 

Robert  Foster  Thompson,  LL.  B., 

John  Henrv  Walker,  LL.  B., 

Frank  Maury  Wells,  LL.  B. 


SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMIST. 

Lew  Newton  Benton,  Charles  W.  Merkel, 

Sheldon  Coleman,  George  Alexander  Morris, 

David  Lake  Davoll,  Jr.,  Welles  Blackwell  Newton, 

Fred  Faber,  Frederick  Holland  Nickerson, 
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John  David  Fromm, 
Lillian  Missouri  Geddes, 
Abner  B.  Graham, 
L.  Havenhill, 
Charles  Otis  Hill,  A.  B., 

University  of  Tennessee, 
Elijah  Mark  Houghton, 


Bessie  Gillespie  Pierce, 
Karl  Edwin  Kudolph, 
William  Scherer, 
Carl  Edward  Smith, 
George  Wagner, 
Silas  Grant  Wertz. 


MASTER  OF  PHARMACY 

Emerson  Romeo  Miller. 
HOMCEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

DOCTOR    OF    MEDICINE. 


Roy  Leighton  Bentley, 
Rose  Anna  Bower, 
Ernest  ( '.  Brown, 
George  Frederick  Clark,  Jr., 
Xora  May  Dak  in, 
Mabel  Geneva  Dixey, 
Franklin  Henderson  Doud, 
Elman  Parker  Ft-lch, 
Samuel  Ilarrell, 
Clifford  Reeder  Hervey, 


Francis  Leslie  Hoffman, 
Frederic  Clifton  Laur, 
John  Alexander  Lenfestey, 
Linal  Rideout  Lumby, 
Fannie  Eliza  Nieberg, 
Henry  Martyn  Northam. 
Oscar  Luraan  Ramsdell, 
Frank  Rich, 

Charles  Kimball  Stewart, 
Harvey  George  Young. 


COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. 

DOCTOR    OP    DENTAL    SURGERY. 


Charles  William  Adamson, 
Alexander  Robert  Allen, 
Arthur  Wm.  Ball, 
Frank  Irvin  Ball, 
Frank  Walter  Boyer, 
Herbert  John  Burke, 
Charles  Arthur  Church, 
William  Jesse  Clark, 
William  Arthur  Coulan,. 
John  Angell  Cook, 
Milton  James  (/Ook. 
Harry  Devillo  Geiger, 
Eugene  Milton  Graves, 
James  (Jrey, 

Charles  Augustus  Hawley, 
Marcellus  Grant  Hillman, 
William  Smith  Hinckley, 


George  Blakesley  Little, 
Edward  Ballard  Lodge j 
John  Archibald  McAllister, 
Robert  Duncan  McBride, 
William  McFarlane, 
John  Morton  Mcllvain,  D.  D.  S.» 

University  of  Maryland, 
Jesse  James  McMullen, 
Thomas  Byron  Mercer, 
Walter  Samuel  Moore, 
Mason  Mover, 
Ethel  wn  Phillips, 
Fred  M.  Pretty  man, 
Weston  Andrew  Valleau  Price, 
Greenbury  Albert  Rawlings, 
John  George  Schindler. 
Frank  Edward  Seybold, 


Burdette  Charles  Hinkley,  D.  D.  S.,Louis  X.  Seymour,  D.  D.  S., 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery.       Philadelphia  Dental  College, 

Elisha  Dawley  Hinkley,  D.  D.  S.,      Edward  Grant  Snodgrass.  D.  D.  S. 
Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  ^     Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 


Frank  S.  James, 
Richard  Davey  Jones, 
John  William  Kasbeer, 
Herman  Kreit, 
Arthur  Frederick  Leuty, 
John  Hoffman  Van  den  Berg, 
William  Henry  Van  Iderstine. 
Milton  Tate  Watson. 
Will  Llovd  Webster, 

total  number  of  candidates. 


John  Francis  Spring, 
Milton  Russell  Stimson, 
Burt  Sidney  Sutherland, 
Sherman  Iiartwell  Swift, 
Will  Hamilton  Van  Deman. 
Henry  Dudley  Wilber, 
Vernon  Anderson  Williams,  D.  D. 
8.,  Vanderhilt  University, 
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6  S.  riain  St.,  and  State  St.,  Cor.  of  Williams  St., 
Gf^RRY    FULL    LINES    OF 

TEXT=BOOKS, 
STATIONERY  and 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


Fountain  ?m  and 

DraUIno  Insiromenis.  ^ 

A    NEW    ANO    COMPIaETEI 

S-O-U-V-B-N-l-R 


OF 


Hnn  Hrbot  anb  the  XDlnlverstt^, 


All  Goods  at  Lowest  Prices. 
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Do  You  Ride  a  Victor? 


With  the  only  complete  bicycle 
plant  in  the  world,  where  every 
part  of  the  machine  is  made 
from  A  to  Z,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
Victor  Bicycles  are  acknowledged 
leaders  ? 

There's  no  bicycle  like  a  Victor, 
and  no  plant  so  grandly  complete 
as  the  one  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  manufacture  of  this  king  of 
wheels. 


OVERMAN  WHEELL  CO. 


BOSTON. 


WASHINGTON. 


DENVER. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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>  Webster's  InteniAtioiua  Dio- 

>  tUmuy,  a  new  book  from  cover 
» to  cover,  is  the  successor  of  the 
*  Mithexitlc  •'UnAbridged.*'   Ten 

>  years  were  spent  in  revising, 

>  100  editors  employed  and  over 
»  f300.000  expended  before  the 
»  first  copy  was  printed. 


A  Choice  Gift 

A  Grand  Investment 

A  Library  In  Itself  '/ 


Get  the  Beet 


Sold  by 
All  Booksellers. 


A  Family  Educator  '.' 
A  Final  Arbiter  v  V 
A  Dally  Handbook   v 

Do  not  buy  reprints  of  obso-  ^ 
lete  and  comparatively  worth-  i  > 
less  editions. 

Send  for  free  iMunphlet  containing 
specimen  pages  and  full  particalars. 

6.  4  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY, 

Ptbushkbb, 

Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  KLIP  '^ 

me  Best.  Binfler. 


I  will  present  one  Klip-Binder,  lettered  in  gold,  express  paid, 
to  every  Library  and  Beading-Boom  not  already  using  the  Klip, 
if  its  address  is  sent  to  me  by  an  official. 
H.  H.  BALLARD,  Librarian  Berkshire  Athenaaum, 

Free  to  all  Libraries.  Price-list  to  any  one/or  2c,  stamp.   Pittsfield,  Mass, 


PATENTl 

STRIKGrNC^ 


ANY  TENNIS  PLAYER  WILL  APPRECIATE' 

THIS  DPf\/ING   POWri^.  "  , 

FRA/^E  OF  CHOICEST  ^SH  X 
HEAVILY  REIN  FORCED      \ 


TWINE  WRXPPHaJjAMOLE  PAWING  1  HE  EAS  lE^T-ANp>^OST  \ 
WK^       y^  trr)  C  I E  NT  G  R I P  O  &TA  t  N  ABIE-**     *  X 

ThLtTUXED0l5  BUILT  FORTMt  NEEDS  OF  THE X 
^TENNIS  EXPERTAND-FORMAf^D  play:         .  > 

EJ;HORSMAN  341  BROADWAY.  NY. 


k.  row  .r 
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feUlLT  ON   HONOR. 


WARWICK  CYCLES. 


*W  ytgW-'-W ■»:*•■  rr..--'"  ^'    -•••%•- 


The  -PRISCILLA."    weight  aaxbs. 


LEIGHT,  ELEGANT,  STRONG.        weight  31  Lba.     ^^ 

WARWICK  CYCLE  MF'G  CO.,  sprinqfield, 


MASS. 
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Google 
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<' Simplest  and  Besf" 

THE  FRANKLIN 


TYPEWRITER. 

QIIIQI  r,  Has  fewer  parts  by  lialf, 
U I  III  r  L  L I  and  weighs  less  by  half, 
than  any  other  type-bar  machine. 
Standard  Keyboard— forty  keys,  print- 
ing eighty-one  characters.  Alignment 
perfect  and  permanent.  Work  In 
sight  as  soon  as  written,  and  so  re- 
mains. Interchangeable  parts.  Con- 
structed nilDADI  Ct ^^^^^^^y ^' 

metal, of  UUIiADLLi  the  best 
quality,  and  by  the  most  skilled 
workmen.  Unequaled  for  manifold 
and  mimeograph  work.  Carriage  locks 
at  end  of  line,  insuring  neatness. 
Type  cleaned  in  five  seconds,  without 
soiling  the  fingers*  Handsome  in  ap- 
pearance and  character  ODC  C 11 Y 
of  work.  Speed  limited  drLLlIll 
only  by  the  skill  of  the  operator. 
l9"Send  for  Catalogne  and  spedmen  of  work,  to 

FRANKLIN  EDUCATIONAL  CO. 
260  ft  262  Wabash  Ave.  OHZOAGOl 
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Monaroli  Blcucles 


KING    OF    THE    ROf\D 

STRICTLY  HIGH  GRADE,  AND ^ 

The  best  in  the  world 


LIGHT  WEIGflT  AND  EUEGflNT  DESIGNS. 

FOUR  STYLES.    ALL  LEADERS. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  our  24  page  catalogue. 

rULL    LINE    CYCLE    ACCESSORIES. 


MONARCH   CYCLE  CO. 

42-44-46-48-50-52  N.  Halsted  St. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

AGENTS   WANTED. 
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The 


*>II?III  MffllEE 


c 


ANEW  INVENTION 


For  Duplicating 
Copies  of  Writing's 
And  Drawings. 


Prom  an  ori^nal  on  ordinary  paper  with  any  pen,  loo  copies  can 
be  made. 


Agents 
Wanted. 


Fifty  copies  of  typewriter  manuscript 
produced  in  1^  mmutes:    Send 
for  circulars  and  samples. 


LAWTON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


perhaps    you    may    be    interested        ^ 

in  knowing  how  pictures— cuts— are  made— the  kinds  that  are 
used  in  letter-press  printing— possibly  you  may  have  use  for 
them  in  advertising  or  illustrating. 

There  are  many  processes  for  makinsr  cuts,  each  adapted 
to  particular  subjects— under  varying  conditions— a  knowledge 
of  the  methods  may  be  of  service  to  you.  If  you  only  had  a 
copy  of  "Our  Illustrator"  you  would  then  have  all  the  inform- 
ation necessjiry  to  know  what  style  of  cut  to  order- for  any 
purpose— the  probable  cost,  etc.'   It  is  yours  for  a  stamp. 

i^TLr^Sif  HODS  Geo-  "•  Benedict  &  Co. 

and  ELECTROTYPERS.  I75-I77  S.  Clarlc  St.,  CHICAGO. 


The  WAYNE, 


DETROIT,  niCH. 

LOCATED 
Directly  opposite  The  M.  C.  R.  R.  Pass.  Depot. 

Convenient  to  all  Business  Centers  and  Places  of  Amusement. 
5TICTLY  PIRST-CLA55.   Popular  Rates;  $a.oo  to  $3.00  per  day. 

J.    R.    -HflYBS,    PROPRIETOR. 
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fl  WORLD'S  RE60RD 

FOR    STR&NGTfi. 


STRIPS    TO    32  LBS. 

Not  a  broken  FRAME,  FORK  or  WHEEL  on  our  '93 
edition,  by  accident  or  otherwise. 

Our  wheels  are  tough  and  if  you  ride  a  Union  P.  D.  Q. 
you  want  see  the  repairer  often,  you  can  ^y^  the  Airtite  Dun- 
lop  Tire  yourself,  in  five  minutes. 

Avoid  trouble  and  get  a  reliable  machine, — remember 
that  a  guarantee  does  not  keep  a  light  wheel  from  breaking, 
but  an  extra  three  or  four  pounds  of  strength  in  the  proper 
place  will  do  so  and  you  don't  notice  it  on  the  Union  P.  D.  Q. 
because  the  Union  Dust  Proof  Bearings  are  O.  K.,  and  it  runs 
easier  than  any  of  the  light  weights  on  the  market. 

UNION  CYCLE  MFG.  CO. 

Highlandville,  Mass. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

JSodton,       Sprtitdfield,       pbila^elpbia,       Cbicago. 
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BEN    fiL 


Best     I 


ANC 


i\  Cushion  Tire,  $7500.     Pne 


^B       m 


CENTRAL  GYGLE  ^ 


INDIrtNrtPOLIS,  IN 


THE  CEN1 


filGfi&ST 
GRf\DE>. 


PRICE.  $135.00. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 
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BOSTON. 


'le(H)WRofSucce5sisOurs! 


T 


HREE  yeais   ago   the   Luvell   Diamond  Cycle  was  tirii! 

put  upon  the  market.  ^ 

Othi^r  Bicvcle  manuUcturers  said  then  that  it  was      inipo.^ 
for  Lovell/or  any  one,  lo  juake  and  sell  a  perfectly  Hu; a 
Grade  WJtecl  for  ;r;85.oo."  ^ 

They  w^rc  n^ituraliy  alarmed  at  the  prospective  loss  of  their  encr- 

mous  protUs-  *   ^,     ,  i      .       i 

They  knew  that   ttic    LovlII    Diamond  Cycle  was  equal,  u  ;    I 

sniH-Ti^iT,  in  any  Hii^li  Grade  Macliine  in  the  World. 

^     rhoLisatuls  of  these  uheeU,  no\%^  hi  use,  speak  for  themselves. 
I       Th.m^ands  of    H.ippV  Whctihiicn   send   back  the  Glad     1  .  :    :l 
7/  tollie  ehect   that   No  Vvheel    in   all    the  WorkUno  matter   \s£i.-     I 
''!  costs)  is  superior  to  the  Lovell  Diamond  in  any  one  respect. 

For  Lmics  im  oentleiD^n^tushkaTirej^  f;o,*<-^Mi 


Bidjfclfl  tiUtninie  I'ree. 


liii'r   Ml''  fi>i't  H  ohxidim  th-il  many  th 
lij,  iUl<  lni,'i^  pneti*  ilcDiaJuJt-vl  for  »  i'-i 


'  ""  'V  "/.rri,'..i'[.'tr'h'iii"hi-'ii  iiCiil.'    ,»inl  t'»ju.il  Ilk  i-v. TV  i»arlU-til.n'  T.^f^o^  iiumiifacmrni  u,  t'r-  - 
Lii4'  Juiiit  I  -  I.  1^'  II  I   '     .,,,  It  I,,!.., 1.1  dii'  rt^u'li  "•!  !li      »n«'rji»n'   |n^r*Hi,  »  inir".f.     The  J-ii-  n  t     1 

^    I  w^i.  i-^iM.^ij-;a  IN  M^^^^^^  l,,„lin2lMriN-lr    nn.i.    Iti  ifn'   r.Tltcl  Si(iin>,lbe  JnhnP   T^^v.  :  : 

t'nn'i  'mvlM^  l'.''*i  tiir  >i.'4i..  H  WinI  kuu.^n  tuauula  rlMur  iHid  di-iUiT  in  ilrt-ttna**ii<l  n-"-r'-  -  • 

#1" 


AGENTS     WANTID. 

?Sef)fi  6  cts    ffj  stamps  for 
our  ftlustratetl   Cntahgue. 
hOO  pages,  of  guns,  nffes, 
ytstofi.  ftshing   facA/t,  ailjl 
:5portiifg  good'^ 


WARRANTED. 

lBSe  warrant  all  our  COLUM^A  BICYCLES  to  be 
free  from  im  perfect  ions  in  py»teri^nqp^^^^nufac+u.re, 
and  agree  lo  make  ^ood,  aWSj^i^p^^^^dctory,  al  any 
time  "^jJ^^  a  ff¥ar,  a n^f/Tflt/^f t^J^^t h e ni  not  caused, 
by   1^66,   ny5LL^<  or  pOTlfc^^^Bn  ded     \he\p  fdc(or^    or 

afJl  deircifve/ (■f^    b^y^eKirneti    to  u5    for    exaMfiOaji^n' 


BT^AWCH    HOU&E5 
£  WMflHEh    ST    HEW  VDI 
t^l  WAaA5rt  AVE   CHICAGO^ 
FACTORY   NARTPORD  COMN 


CATALOGrUE  *  FF^EE- 
ATNE^FtEST     A&EtlCY 
Of^   BV   MAtL    FOR  TWO 
TWO    CENT    STAMPS 
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Google 


^     ttyPSILANTI"    ^ 


*  u 


NDERWEAR. 


The  best  trade  throughout 
the  country  buy 


rf 


YPSILANTI" 
UNDERWEAR 

It  IS  now  celebrated. 
.  The  quality  is  perfect. 
The  shape  superior  to 
all  others. 


UNION  SUITS 

Are  now  a  leading  feature;  they 
give    perfect   satisfaction.      The 
demand    for    ''YPSILANTI"    is 
rapidly    increasing  very     where 
It  has  merit. 

Si'iid  fni  r-iilnln^jtip  or  other  information  to 

fif\Y  6c  TODD   MFG.  GO. 

YPSILf^NTI,  MICH. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQlC 


GO    TO 

I^.E.Jolly9<?o., 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

ice  Cp^^iid 

Al5ofttll  line  off  studentfl'suppUes. 

R.  E.  JOLLY  Sl  00-. 

ae  BouLii  State  St. 

J.  SCHLEEDE, 

Proprietor  of  the 

U!!!™!IlB09K'B!J™ 

And  Manufacturer  of 

$m\\\s  ilank  looks 

^  .^tatiowrg. 

so  St«t«  St..- 


BOWplSH&MATTESON, 

OUTFITTERS. 

Fli\^  Fapi\l&blnfl& 

and 

32  S..  STATE  ST. 


_ANN  ARBOR,  MICH,      | 


POST-OFFICE  BARBER  SHOP! 

^      A  TWENTY-FIVE  CENT 
^     BATH  FOR  IOC. 


Ladies'  Bath-Rooms  entirely  seperate 
from  the  shop 

Special  attention  given  to 

LADIES' AND  CHILDREN'S  HAIR-    ^ 

CUTTING  AND  SHAMPOOlNf,  ^ 

^^_  Jerome  A.  Freeman, 

^^  PROP. 


Sneeiian  &  Go.. 

UNIVERSITY 

BOOKSELLERS, 

Carry  the  largest  stock  of  LAW, 
HEDICAL.and  COLLEGE  TEXT- 
BOOKS. Second-hand  books 
bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Discounts  given  to  every  student. 

E.  p.  friiii?  &  Qo. 


DRY  GOODS. 

CARPETS, 

CLOAKS. 

CURTAINS. 

GENT'S 

FURNISHINGS. 


20  Main  Street. 


00  TO^ 


RINSEY  #  SEflBOLT, 

BAKERS,  AND 
DEALERS     IN 

GROCERIFS,  

PROVISIONS, 

FLOUR  and...  . 

FEED. 

Retail  AND  Wholesale. 


Nos.  6  and  8  i        1  w 

E.  Washington  St..         ANN  ARBOR,  MtCH 


Bailey  &  Dow, 

—Dealers  in 
Guns, 
Amunition, 
Fishing  Tackle. 

I A        Key  and  Lock  fitting. 
^        Umbrella  repairing. 
^        Repairing  Bicycles 
I        a  Specialty. 


II  E.Liberty  St.. 


.     ANN  ARBOR. 
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FIND 


STATE   STREET 


MUSIC  STORE 


yjl^  BBST   GOODS, 

^I^  LOWEST    PRICES. 


42    SOUTH    8TATB    8TRBBT. 
ANN   ARBOR«    MICH. 


ALVIN  WILSCY. 


School  for  Dancing  and  Deportment 

Granger's  mmm 

6  Maynard  Street.    One  block  west  of  State  Street  Stores,  Ann  Arbor. 


The  building  specially  built  for  Mr.  Granger  Includes 
his  family  home  and  contains  the  finest  rooms  for  In- 
struction to  be  found  in  the  state,  the  dressing,  reception 
and  dancing  rooms  being  on  the  ground  floor. 

It  is  prefectly  ventilated 

and  well  lighted. 

Inquiries  in  regard  to  joining  the  classes  should  be 
made  personally  at  the  Academy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross 
Granger  Instruct  at  all  classes. 
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Google 


GIBSON. 


llPbotoorapber 


RflNDAL 

PHOTOCRflPflVsf 

IRlcb  IboUba^  anb  M  ; 


30    EAST    HURON    8T 


The  City  U 

Oldest  and  one  of  the  MOi  I 

LIABLE  Laundries  in  flich  ; 

WORK  CALLED  FOR  and  D  ■. 

ERED  FREE  OF  CHARC  I 

Na.  2  4th  St.,  opp.  Court  House.    2C.M.  Soa  i 

RENTSCFJL 

*  PUS 

Corner    Main    and    Hui 
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The  nobbiest  dressers  amongr  the  boys  have  thefr  clothes  made 

at  the 

GOLDEN   EAGLE       '**  ^^tSIt^^*""" 

■ WHY    DON'T    YOU? 


Our  Mr.  Rose  will  be  at  the  Cook  House  every  Tuesday  with  a  full 

line  of  samples. 
MAKE  OUR  STORE  YOUR  HEADQUARTERS  when  In  the  city. 

E.  V.  HANGSTEPrER 

— ^ 

on  I  LKlK  ^°^      Banquets. 

Etc.,  Etc. 


TELEPHONE    19. 


The  place  for  cleaning,  repairing  and  pressing  gents'  clothing 
opposite  tlie  campus,  on  Williams  Street,  first  door  west  of  State 
Street.  All  who  desire  prompt  attention  are  cordially  invited  to  call 
and  will  be  served  strictly  first-class. 


W/n.  R.  rULDE 
/T\erel7a9t   Jailor 


.ANN  ARBOR.  MICH. 
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Google 


E.  R.  SERVISS.  =*HEiiE- 


WORKS:  W.  Washington  St. 


Office:  33  5.  Fourth  Ave. 


Cut  iFlowets  ^  j  «*>  to 


-AND- 


FLORAL  £5512^ 

CHAS.  F.  KRZYSSKE,  v) 

205  S.  Washington  Street, 

YF»SILANTI.  -  MICH. 


B^r\         DRUG 
•   ^  *•    STOR&, 

48    ©OUTtI    ©T«TE    ST.. 
For 

PRESCRIPTIONS,   PATENT 
MEDICINES,    PERFUMES 
TOOTH-,  NAIL-  and  HAIR- 
BRUSHES, FINE  SOAPS 
and  CHEMICALS. 


^^ 


General  and  Household  Hardware 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


TIN.   SHEET    IRON    AND   COPPER   WARE 

EberbaGli  Hardware  Go. 


33  and  as  5.  Main  St. 
and  I  and  3  Washington  St 


-.^ COUSINS  &  HALL, 

Growers  Of  All  Kinds  Of  ff' 


CUT  FLOWERS  and  FLORAL      ^i 
DESIGNS  A  SPECIALTY. 

All  Orders  By  Mail  Or  Telegraph  Will  Receive  Prompt  Attention 


GREENHOUSliS    '^--'S.Ua-rsl.yAve. 


and  Twelfth  St. 


ANN  ARBOR, 


c> 


niCHIGAN. 


Telephone       ^ 
Connections. 
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edbv  Google 


Attention  tourists.. 


JIM  PORTA  NT  chftoges  made  several  months  ago  in 
the  Train  Service  ot  the  GRBAT  ROCK  ISI^AND 
ROUTE  are  appreciated  by  the  traveling  public 

Before  taking  your  Western  trip  post  yourself  on 
this.    Address, 

▲.  B.  r ABN8W0BTH,  Osa'l  If*!..  Hnr  Ttrk  Oily. 
I.  L.  LOOM  18.  N.  I.  Past.  Aftat,  Btitta. 
W.  J.  LIAHT,  Paiitaftr  Aftat.  PhUaitlrhia. 
The  PiKK'H  Peak  Coo  Road  to  the  summit    is  again 
opened,  and  the  Rock  Island  runs  trains  to  connect  with 
that  line. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  G.  P.  A.,  ChicaO^ 


TMf   R*(.ISTtH   PUHUtMINa  UO.,  eMMAV««l 
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Google 


VOLUME  XIV. 


-nf^ir>i>i^ 


JUNK  28,  1894. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


UwivaSIfY  Of  AlCHICAM 


y*g*-g^Ayi^iii^j>y«^^^^.gA^>fflw;g^tyi^ii^^ 


WE 


-^^- 


(on)n)eDcen)ei)t 


-iiNNUiiL-  u 


CONTENTS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

FRONTISPIECE Hai.p-Tone  Cut  of  Umvkrmty  Hali. 

Offici:ks  of  Senior  Class  of  thb  Litekaky  Dkpaktmknt 
Officfks  op  thk  Senior  Class  of  tich  Law  DnPAKTMKVT 
Law  BciLuiNG,  Medical  Building,  Univeusity  Mi'seum.  Univkksity  Library. 

ADDRESSES. 
Baccalaureate liv  PkksidentJ.  B.  Angkll 

DEPARTMENT  CF  LITERATUR?,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  ARTS. 

Poem  By  J.  Kali-i(;h  NnLsi>N 

Qraiijii — Sonic  Paths  of  Duty  ._ _ By  William  W.  Wkpemkyi-r 

Prophecy— Nfy  Dream  —     By  Maxian  U.  Sikong 

History By  Frfdihuk  L.  Osfniukg 

President's  Address By  Danikl  F.  Lyons 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW. 

Oration — After  the  Shackles  Have  Been  Removed.   ._ _ P.y  James  L.  Boston 

Prc-itdent's  Address   __.    _._   ._... By  Roi:K»r  E.  Minahan 

Prophecy    .  By  Dam?  l  J.  Bihklev 

History  By  Lnn  R.  Heruick 

Vnlcdictory .--- - — - By  Victor  O.  Coltranh 

PRIZE  ORATION. 

MIRABEAU - By  F.  P.  Sadler 

PRICE.  26  CENTS. 
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The  Castalian 


IH  OX  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSTOBES, 


BUY  0HE7=^ 

A  Souvenir 


BIOeRAPHIES  OP 


JOSHUA  W.  WATEHMAN, 
ALBERT  A.  STANLEY, 
JimGE  THOMAS  M.  COOLEY, 
And  Others. 


60  FULL-PAGE  CUTS ! 


TAKE  ONE  HOME. 


The    Cheapest   Souvenir    Published  at 
the  University. 

C^T  On(  Ufou  you  Co  Horn. 


Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC 


Subscribe  for 


WKINKLE 


FOR  '94^'96. 

A  Pictorial  History  of  the  University.    Only  ofl3cial  record  of  the 
adventures  of  Prexy  and  the  Freshmen. 


Waspy  Waglets. 

Panting  PoeticSt 

Writhing  Rhymes. 

Aiuminated  Alumni  Jokes. 

Frightened  Freshman  Frolics. 


1000  Pictures;  2000  Jokes.    Dedicated  to  Laws,  Ypsi.,  The  Cas- 
talian,  Hen-Medics,  The  Co*£ds. 

ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

Subscribers,  address 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  WRINKLE, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

jp^Price,  to  out  of  town  admirers,  $2.00. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES. 

BoBtou,  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto,  Portland  and  Los  Angeles. 
ETEBKTT  0.  F18K  *  €0.,  Proprietor!. 

PRESIDENT. 

vxTv-avT^  f\  iTTQir  S^  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

E viiKi!*!  r  u.  J?  1»K j      Lo^g  Distance  Telephone  2580. 

MANAGERS. 

W.  B.  HERRTCK 4  Ashburton  Place,  Botfton,  Mass. 

-ij.  G.  FJSHER 4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston;  Mass. 

L.  H.  ANDREWS 4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

MARTHA  HOAG — 4  Ashburton  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 

HELEN  G.  f:a.GER 4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  E.  CROCKER 70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. • 

W.  O.  PRATT 70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  F.  CLARK 106  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

W.  O.  McTAGGART 32  Church  .Street,  Toronto,  Can. 

I.  C.  HICKs Room  8. 131  Third  Street,  Portland,  Ore, 

C.  C.  BOYNTON u-120  1-2  S.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.- 

Send  to  any  of  the  above  agencies  for  100- page  Agency  Manual.  Corres- 
pondence with  employers  is  invited.  Registration  forms  sent  to  teachers  on 
application. 
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It  you  want  fl rat- class  work  In  Job  Prii 
or  Bookbinding 

CALL  AT  THE  CO 

If  you  have  a  book  to  be  published  and  i 
nice  work  at  low  prices 

CALL  AT  THE  CO 

If  you  want  to  subscribe  for  the  best  We 
Newspaper  in  the  County 

CALL  AT  THE  COI 

And  subscribe  for  the  Ann  Arbor  Cou 
price  $1.00  a  year. 

JUNIUS  E.  BEAL,  P 


41  and  43  N.  Main  St. 


AN? 
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Google 


TQiCIIEliS  GiHIPEPIIE  flSSililiniOl  '°%'^^'' 

Established  In  1884.  Positions  filled,  3790. .        Seeks  Teachers  who 

are  ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions. 


^r_i.__^_,g  International  Didiionary^ 

Xlie  Mew  ••  Vnabriflflred.** 
It  ij  the  9taticlArd  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coart.of  the  U.S. 
Gov't  Printing  Office,  and  of  nine-tenths  or  the  SchoolboolDB.     It  is 
warmly  commended  by  every  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  One  Great  Standard  Authority. 

IIoB.  D.  J,  Brewer,  Justice  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  writes :  * '  The 
International  is  the  perfection  of  dictionaries.  I  commend  it  to  all 
as  the  one  great  standard  authority.'* 

Ask  roar  BookMUer  to  nhow  it  to  yon. 

O.  &  C.  merriam   Co.,   Piit»lleltera« 

SpriniTfleld,  Mass.,  U.S.  A. 

car  .'^n<l  for  f  re<»  prorp<>ctaB  containing  Rpedmra  pucM,  etc 
CT"  i>o  not  Imy  cheap  pbotosraphlc  i-eprintji  of  anclout  ediUoos. 


ARE  YOU  POSTED 

^^  OH  THC  .  . 

Standard  dictionary 

mieuBNKO  mr 
FUNK  A  WAQNALL8  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OP  CHARACTER. 


DELIVERED  IN  UNIVERSITY  HALL.  SUNDAY,  JUNE  24,  1891. 
BY  PRESIDENT  JAMES  B.  ANGELL. 

I  fear  that  most  persons  at  the  time  of  graduation  do  not 
feel  the  duty  of  continuing  to  cultivate  and  strengthen 
the  character  as  they  do  the  duty  of  continuing  to  cultivate 
and  strengthen  the  intellect.  By  character  I  mean  the 
moral  constitution,  habit,  purpose.  Not  that  they  are 
indifferent  to  the  importance  of  a  good  character,  but  they 
do  not  appreciate  tlie  fact  that  it  can  be  and  ought  to  be 
developed  as  the  intellect  is  developed.  Most  men  who 
would  be  sorry  to  be  lacking  in  a  good  character  are  con- 
tent to  believe  that  their  general  purposes  and  habits  are 
such  as  do  not  provoke  serious  critici^^m  from  others  or 
from  their  own  consciences.  With  the  attainment  of 
maturity  men  have  certain  settled  habitudes,  a  gen- 
eral purpose  of  right  living,  and  with  this  moral  outfit 
they  throw  themselves  into  their  studies  or  into  the  busi- 
ness of  life.  They  may  recognize  the  desirableness  and 
the  duty  of  continuing  to  the  end  of  their  days  to  enlarge 
their  scholarly  or  their  business  capacity,  but  they  rest 
complacently  satisfied  with  the  moral  attainments  of  early 
years,  and  make  no  conscious  and  deliberate  effort  to 
increase  the  force  of  their  character.  They  realize 
the  importance  of  an  indefinite  increase  of  their  intellect- 
ual capital,  but  seem  to  think  that  the  quantity  of  moral 
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capital  with  which  they  set  out  in  early  manhood  will 
suffice  for  all  the  drafts  which  the  duties  and  exigencies 
of  life  will  make  on  it. 

Now  it  is  of  the  gravest  consequence  that  we  all  clearly 
understand  that  in  this  life  at  least  we  can  never  make 
such  attainments  in  character  that  we  can  wisely  discharge 
from  our  minds  the  subject  of  developing  our  character, 
and  can  concentrate  all  our  thought  on  our  studies  or  our 
merchandise.  We  shall  never  have  acquired  such  moral 
strength  that  we  shall  not  need  studiously  and  carefully 
to  increase  it.  We  never  shall  have  perfected  our  moral 
habitudes  so  that  they  will  not  need  our  constant  and  vigi- 
lant care.  To  cease  this  culture  and  training  and  perfect- 
ing of  our  character  is  to  begin  to  lose  our  character. 

It  is  not  merely  what  we  are  to-day,  but  what  we  are  to 
be  to-morrow,  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  character. 
Character  does  not  consist,  in  this  life,  at  least,  merely  in 
being,  but  in  some  respects  much  more  emphatically  in 
becoming.  In  other  words  it  is  not  merely  an  attainment, 
but  it  is  also  a  growth  and  a  growing. 

How  this  essential  trait  of  character  is  illustrated  in 
Paul's  stirring  description  of  his  own  purpose  and  ideals 
in  his  letter  to  the  Philippians  : 

"Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were 
already  perfect ;  but  I  foUpw  after,  if  that  I  may  appre- 
hend that  for  which  I  also  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus. 
Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended ;  but 
this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are 
behind  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are 
before,  I  press  toward  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

So  all  moral  character,  if  it  is  to  be  vigorous,  must  be 
constantly  pressing  towards  some  higher  mark.  It  must 
never  assume  that  it  has  already  attained  or  is  already 
perfect.    Progress,  growth,  increasing  strength  is  the  mark 
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of  genuine  character.  Not  to  be  improving  under  the 
experiences  and  discipline  of  life  is  to  come  short  of 
duty.    It  is  relatively  declining.    For  notice 

(1)  That  our  opportunities  for  knowing  more  and  more 
of  our  duties  are  enlarged  with  the  lapse  of  every  day,  and 
as  a  rule  our  actual  knowledge  of  them  is  fuller  and 
clearer.  Now  if  with  this  increased  knowledge  our  char- 
acters are  not  also  elevated,  if  with  more  light  we  make 
no  progress,  we  have  really  gone  backward.  For  faithful- 
ness to  our  light  is  the  measure  of  responsibility  and  of 
character.  Not  to  be  and  to  do  better  as  we  see  farther 
and  more  clearly  is  to  be  and  to  do  worse. 

(2)  And  notice  again  that  the  exigencies  of  life,  the 
trials  and  temptations  which  are  inevitable,  the  providen- 
ces which  befall  usi  all  press  home  their  lessons  upon  our 
moral  nature.  They  are  teachers,  often  stern,  but  always 
eloquent,  in  the  gymnasium  of  life.  Their  warnings,  their 
persuasions,  their  discipline,  never  leave  our  moral  con- 
dition as  they  found  it.  For  if  they  do  not  strengthen 
and  deepen  our  character,  if  our  manhood  is  not  richer  and 
larger  by  reason  of  them,  then  have  we  actually  lost 
ground.  Between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil  of  life  we 
must  toughen  or  weaken,  and  it  is  for  us  to  say  which. 
It  is  for  us  to  say  wiiether  we  shall  grow  stronger  and 
bettor,  as  the  annealing  fire  makes  the  iron  tougher  and 
the  storms  make  the  roots  of  the  oak  longer  and  stronger. 
To  be  only  soured  and  embittered  by  the  discipline  of  life  is 
to  miss  the  significance  of  life  and  practically  to  fall  to  a 
lower  moral  plane. 

It  is  clear  then  that  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  stand  still 
morally.  We  may  try  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are 
standing  still.  We  may  be  so  stolid  and  unobserving  that 
we  do  not  notice  that  we  are  floating  backwards,  as  we 
may,  sit  idly  in  the  boat  and  stupidly  neglect  to  observe 
that  we  are  steadily  drifting  down  the  stream.    But  the 
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moment  we  cease  rowing,  back  we  so.  Not  to  go  forward 
is  to  go  backward. 

I  beg  of  you,  who  are  complacently  trusting  to  your 
moral  attainments  as  sufficient,  to  lay  this  solemn  truth  to 
heart.  Character  is  not  a  completed  and  lifeless  work, 
which  one  may  finish  as  one  does  a  tower,  and  then  stand 
on  it.  It  is  rather  the  ceaseless  flow  of  moral  life,  which 
needs  to  be  fed  from  the  inward  springs  of  vital  moral 
purposes  and  desires.  In  order  then  to  hold  our  own,  to 
keep  what  we  have,  not  to  decline,  we  must  constantly 
and  earnestly  guard  and  strengthen  our  character. 

II.  If  we  cannot  preserve  the  character  we  have  without 
constant- effort,  how  much  less,  without  such  effort,  can 
we  make  large  and  rapid  attainments  in  character.  Though 
every  virtuous  habit  which  is  fairly  formed  facilitates 
the  formation  of  another,  yet  character  has  not  much 
spontaneous  growth.  The  vigorous  effort  of  the  will  is 
constantly  required  to  keep  us  at  all  up  to  the  high  level 
of  those  worthy  purposes  which  we  cherish  in  our  best 
hours.  How  easy  it  is  to  lapse  into  moods  of  laxness  and 
moral  indifference.  And  how  easy  then  for  temptations  to 
sweep  into  our  souls  like  a  flood  and  pour  their  surging 
tides  of  vice  through  all  the  chambers  of  our  hearts  which 
we  had  swept  and  garnished.  And  when  they  subside, 
what  an  unclean  deposit  do  they  leave  behind.  We  do 
not  sufficiently  realize  the  awful  fact  that  every  sin  leaves 
its  scar  somewhere  upon  our  nature.  We  cannot  afterward 
with  our  most  heroic  endeavor  be  quite  what  we  should 
have  been  but  for  it.  I  fear  that  in  our  rejoicing  over  the 
reformation  of  men,  in  the  sympathy  which  the  recital  of 
their  fearful  bondage  to  vice  awakens  in  us,  we  are  some- 
times in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  stern  truth  that 
sin,  even  though  overcome,  has  been  a  calamity,  that  even 
the  penitent  David,  exalted  as  he  was  in  later  years,  was 
not  the  more  but  the  less  exalted  by  reason  of  his  terrible 
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lapse.  It  is  not  David,  who  is  our  true  model,  but  the 
Spotless  One,  who  was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin.  The  mountaineer,  who  is  toiling;  up 
the  ash-cpvered  pealc  of  Vesuvius,  may  in  spite  of  the 
yielding  ashes  beneath  his  feet,  at  last  reach  the  summit, 
but  every  slip  backward  is  a  real  loss.  Let  us  never 
glorif}^  sin,  because,  thanks  to  the  abounding  grace  of  God, 
the  sinner  may  be  redeemed  at  last.  Character  is  eternal. 
We  are  building  it  every  day.  The  defects  in  our  work 
will  long,  perhaps  forever,  embarrass  us,  or  at  least  subtract 
from  the  power  which,  but  for  them,  we  might  have  gained. 
The  work  which  is  seen  only  of  God  and  of  ourselves  is 
the  most  important.  Examine  those  works  which  have 
stood  for  centuries,  the  Parthenon  of  Greece,  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  mediaeval  cathedrals,  you  shall 
find  that  deep  down  under  ground,  where  it  was  supposed 
that  no  human  eye  would  ever  search,  the  building  is  as 
carefully  and  conscientiously  done  as  that  on  the  facade  of 
St.  Peter's,  which  challenges  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
Oh  that  we  could  daily  feel  that  in  our  inner  lives,  our 
most  secret  thoughts  and  purposes,  we  are  building  for 
our  whole  lives,  building  for  eternity.  The  great  conflicts 
of  life  are  not  on  the  open  fields  of  our  Waterloos  and  our 
Gettysburgs,  but  deep  within  the  heart.  They  are  not 
with  confused  noise  of  battle,  but  without  sound  of  gun  or 
trumpet.  Should  we  not  bend  our  energies  to  that  great 
work  of  building  character  with  at  least  as  much  zeal  as 
we  bring  to  our  daily  studies  and  to  our  professional  toil  ? 
III.  But  now  if  we  assiduously  address  ourselves  to 
this  highest  task  of  man,  to  the  cultivation  of  character,, 
after  what  model  shall  we  grow  ?  Evidently  we  shall 
grow  each  after  his  own  ideal  of  manly  and  perfect  char- 
acter. Every  one  who  has  any  aspiration  at  all  has  an 
ideal.  Each  of  you  has  an  ideal  of  professional  excellence 
or  of  scholarly  culture,  or  of  business  success.    Whether 
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you  are  fully  conscious  of  this  or  not,  such  is  the  fact. 
You  have  before  your  vision  some  Webster  or  Ohoate  in 
law,  some  Cooper  or  Nelaton  in  surgery,  some  Leibnitz  or 
Milton  in  scholarship,  some  Astor  or  Vanderbilt  in  busi- 
ness, whose  life  and  example  are  constantly  stimulating 
and  shaping  you.  The  hand  of  the  sculptor  does  not  more 
truly  fashion  the  plastic  clay  than  the  career  and  charac- 
ter of  these  men  mould  and  fashion  your  character.  Tell 
us  what  a  man's  ideal  is,  and  we  can  tell  you  what  he  is 
likely  to  be,  so  far  as  his  capacity  fits  him  to  resemble  his 
ideal. 

But  if  our  intellectual  development  is  so  largely  deter- 
mined by  our  intellectual  ideals,  not  less  so  is  our  moral 
character  determined  by  our  moral  ideals.  It  is  like  the 
patterns  we  choose  for  it.  Unhappily  there  are  so  many 
who  do  not  look  up  for  the  pattern.  They  accept  the  low 
ideals  of  others  as  their  own.  They  are  satisfied  to  be 
on  a  low  plane,  provided  there  is  plenty  of  company  with 
them.  Instead  of  being  obedient,  like  Paul,  to  the  heavenly 
vision  which  is  sometimes  vouchsafed  to  them,  they 
are  content  with  the  average  standards  of  character  about 
them.  Nay,  some  seem  to  have  what  we  may  call  a  per- 
verted ideal,  never  looking  skyward,  but  ever  earthward, 
for  sensual  and  selfish  patterns  after  which  to  weave  the 
fabric  of  their  character.  Now  when  one  thus  begins  to 
do  violence  to  his  higher  nature,  and  to  pander  to  his 
lower,  how  many  hands  are  ready  with  diabolical  craft 
and  nimbleness  to  help  one  weave  the  infernal  web«  those 
of  the  tempter  with  the  intoxicating  cup,  of  the  gambler 
with  his  glittering  prizes,  of  her  whose  steps  take  hold  on 
hell,  of  all  the  spirits  of  evil  and  ruin.  What  a  solemn 
thought  it  is  that  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  whether 
we  are  here  or  whether  we  are  there,  we  are  ever  weaving 
the  web  in  that  "roaring  loom  "  of  life,  which  flings  its 
swift  shuttle  hither  and  yon  at  every  pulse-beat,  bearing 
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now  the  white  thread  of  virtue,  now  the  thread  scarlet 
with  sin,  now  the  thread  parti  colored  with  good  and  evil, 
— but  ever  weaving  that  web, — which  shall  stand  as  the 
record  of  our  deeds,  the  picture  of  our  character,  to  be 
gazed  on  iorever  by  ourselves,  by  God,  by  the  whole 
universe. 

IV.  What  then  shall  be  our  ideal  of  character?  On 
what  model  shall  we  build?  Have  we  no  sure  guide? 
Thanks  be  unto  God,  we  have  the  perfect  model  and 
exemplar  set  before  us.  In  Jesus  Christ  the  perfect  ideal 
was  realized  and  his  blessed  life  and  character  are  before 
us.  Even  those  who  are  most  unlike  him  are  obliged  to 
admit  that  here  is  the  perfect  man. 

But  I  seem  to  hear  some  say,  the  circumstances  of 
Christ's  life  were  so  different  from  ours  that  we  hardly 
see  how  he  serves  as  an  ensample  for  us.  What  is  there 
in  his  daily  life  in  Judea  in  common  with  the  life  of  me, 
a  student  in  this  University,  or  in  common  with  the  life 
of  me,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  merchant,  in  this  far-off, 
western  world  ?  How  can  his  character  be  copied  into 
mine?  How  can  I  learn  from  him  how  to  carry  myself  in 
my  peculiar  temptations  and  labors  and  trials  ? 

1  think  I  could  show,  were  there  time,  how  that  life, 
so  rich,  so  full,  so  many-sided,  could  serve  as  your  guide 
in  the  minute  details  of  your  daily  life,  in  your  spirit  of 
study,  in  your  friendships,  in  your  annoyances,  in  what 
seems  to  you  most  peculiar  to  yourself.  I  think  I  could 
show  you  how  the  scholar,  who  is  training  himself  for 
large  usefulness,  has  something  to  learn  in  prolonged  and 
patient  discipline  of  himself  from  him,  who  daily  increas- 
ing in  wisdom  waited  with  such  sublime  self  control  until 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age  and  his  divine  message  was 
fully  ready  before  he  took  up  his  blessed  ministry.  It  is 
the  corn  fully  ripe  which  makes  the  perfect  flour.  It  is 
the  thoughtfully  matured  which  charges  the  spoken  word 
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with  inspiration.  Patience!  patience!  my  young  friend, 
who  are  too  much  in  hnsle  to  foist  your  crude  work  upon 
the  world. 

But  we  cannot  now  attempt  to  exhaust  details. 

Let  us  notice  two  or  three  of  those  points,  in  which  if 
we  can  imitate  Christ,  we  may  nti'evt  the  very  structure 
and  substance  of  our  character. 

Observe  for  instance  how  Christ  dealt  with  tempta- 
tion. We  may  not  fathom  all  the  mysteries  of  that  dark 
hour  when  Christ,  weary  with  fasting,  but  strong  in  the 
spirit,  was  set  upon  by  the  power  of  evil.  But  we  can  see 
that  he  was  urged  to  act  from  unworthy  and  wrong 
motives,  from  vanity  or  ambition.  And  we  can  clearly 
mark  two  points  in  iiis  action,  first,  he  did  not  dally  for  an 
instant  with  the  temptation  ;  second,  he  fell  back  at  once 
upon  the  command  of  God  as  his  guide. 

How  often  are  young  men  inclined  to  take  a  different 
course!  When  temptation  comes  in  an  alluring  form, 
though  3'our  conscience  warns  you  so  sharply  that  your 
heart  trembles  within  you,  how  prone  are  you  to  toy  with 
it,  to  remain  in  its  presence,  to  keep  your  eyes  fixed  on 
it,  to  yield  just  a  little,  and  perhaps  to  try  and  justify 
yourself  with  the  plea  that  you  are  studying  the  world, 
that  you  are  seeing  life.  Sometimes  you  go  so  far  as  to 
try  to  persuade  yourself  and  others  that  by  thus  enlarg- 
ing your  experiences  you  will  be  better  able  to  help  and 
warn  others  from  going  too  far  on  the  slippery  road,  on 
which  you  flatter  yourself  you  can  safely  stand.  How 
many  with  this  specious  argument  on  their  lips  have  gone 
down  to  ruin.  Every  instant  that  one  of  you  is  thus 
coquetting  with  sin  you  are  weakening  your  character. 
You  have  already  be^un  to  go  backward.  You  have  lost 
ground.  The  silken  cords  of  sweet  dalliance  which  you 
think  you  can  snap  at  any  moment  will  soon  become  the 
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unbending  fetters  of  iron,  which  will  bind  your  soul  in  a 
fearful  servitude. 

The  promptness  with  which  Christ  lilted  up  the  com- 
mands of  God  as  his  shield  and  buckler  should  be  imi- 
tated by  us  in  every  moral  exigency.  He,  who  will  sin- 
cerely ask  in  any  great  moral  peril,  what  would  God 
have  him  do,  is  clad  in  a  panoply  against  which  the  shafts 
of  the  adversary  will  beat  in  vain.  He  will  win  a  victory 
which  shall  strengthen  his  character  and  make  the  next 
victory  even  easier.  We  do  not  hear  that  our  Lord  was 
ever  assailed  again  by  that  kind  of  temptation  which  he 
so  decisively  overcame.  It  is  a  blessed  law  of  our  nature 
that  a  clean  and  unquestioned  victory,  which  we  gain 
over  any  peculiar  temptation  by  obedience  to  some 
divine  command,  either  strips  the  temptation  of  all  future 
power  over  us,  or  so  reinforces  our  strength  and  nerves 
our  arm  that  we  conquer  it  far  more  readily  in  every  sub- 
sequent encounter.  It  is  by  obeying  our  conscience, 
which  is  the  voice  of  God  in  us,  and  by  obeying  the  clearly 
revealed  will  of  God  as  made  known  to  us  in  his  word, 
that  we  attain,  if  at  all,  to  moral  robustness,  to  the  perfect 
stature  of  moral  and  Christian  manhood. 

The  voice  then  which  rings  out  from  that  4th  chap- 
ter of  Matthew  is  "tamper  not  for  a  moment  with  evil, 
keep  your  eye  fixed  on  God  and,  recalling  his  divine  com- 
mand, say  to  every  temptation— Get  thee  hence,  Satan." 

Again,  our  Lord  shows  us  how  a  sensitive  and  refined 
nature  may  endure  the  rough  shocks  of  actual  life  with 
out  being  turned  aside  from  duty.  This  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  most  marked  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
lessons  taught  by  his  life.  We  cannot  but  suppose  that 
his  moral  and  his  intellectual  nature  was  touched  to  so 
fine  an  issue  that  he  was  sensitive  almost  beyond  our 
conception  to  the  rudeness,  the  obtuseness,  the  blinding 
prejudice,  the  obliquities,  the  sins,  which  he  encountered 
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on  every  hand.  To  me  it  seems  that  his  great  trial  must 
not  have  been,  as  our  loose  language  or  thought  some- 
times implies,  finding  his  welcome  chiefly  from  the 
humble  and  poor.  But  what  a  daily  and  unspeakable 
trial  it  must  have  been  to  him,  to  whom  truth  was 
naked  and  bare,  whose  eye  pierced  through  all  disguises 
of  sophistry,  to  find  that  even  his  chosen  disciples  stum- 
bled over  the  simplest  messages  he  had  for  them,  that  he 
was  not  only  traduced  by  foes,  but  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  by  those  on  whom  he  relied  to  proclaim 
his  truth,  after  he  should  have  gone.  Still  more,  how 
must  that  pure  and  holy  soul  have  beien  wounded  and 
shocked  by  its  rude  friction  with  the  coarse  moral  natures 
of  the  men,  with  whom  he  was  passing  his  life.  How  do 
we,  with  all  our  imperfections,  shrink  back  from  life  in 
the  atmosphere  of  men  and  women  steeped  in  iniquity. 
Even  when,  in  obedience  to  duty,  we  spend  our  days  in 
working  with  them  and  for  them,  with  what  loathing  and 
anguish  are  we  often  filled.  Or,  what  is  worse,  what  danger 
do  we  run  of  becoming  in  some  degree  insensible  to  the 
loathsomeness  of  vice,  of  having  our  own  moral  perceptions 
blunted.  Think  of  that  spotless  and  tranquil  spirit,  walk- 
ing with  outcasts,  crowded  by  sinners  of  high  and  of  low 
degree,  hounded  by  contemptuous  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites,  whited  sepulchres,  full  of  dead  men's  bones 
and  rottenness,  maligned  and  persecuted  by  foes,  and  in 
his  hours  of  supreme  need  treacherously  abandoned  by 
those  he  had  reason  to  count  his  dearest  friends, — and  try 
to  imagine  what  it  means  for  him  to  be  serene,  composed, 
patient,  unshaken  in  his  faith  in  his  errand  and  his 
truth,  and  see  if  there  is  no  lesson  for  you  and  for  me. 

Now  the  scholar,  especially  when  he  is  fresh  from  his 
life  of  study,  in  his  ideal  world,  when  he  first  plunges 
into  the  floods  actually  to  swim  for  himself,  is  in  great 
danger  of  a  chill  which  shall  freeze  all  his  finest  enthusi- 
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asms.  Schiller  tells  us  in  touching  words  how  he  eagerly 
clasped  the  world  to  his  loving  heart  only  to  find  he  was 
embracing  a  lump  of  ice.  Some  men  of  the  finest  edge, 
like  certain  keenest  blades,  are  of  such  temper  that  they 
crack  and  break,  when  they  come  to  actual  hard  use. 
*'  Beware  of  disgusts  "  was  the  sage  advice  of  an  experi- 
enced master  to  a  young  scholar  who,  fresh  from  his 
studies,  was  about  to  enter  upon  his  work.  Some  of  you, 
who  have  been  revelling  so  long  in  those  high  joys,  with 
which  these  years  of  preparatory  study  are  freighted,  the 
joys  of  manly  study,  of  daily  equipment  for  the  large  work 
of  life,  the  indescribable  thrill  of  conscious  mental  growth^ 
will  do  well  to  beware  of  disgusts,  as  the  petty  jealousies 
and  strifes  of  narrow  and  obstinate  men,  the  misunder- 
standings of  stupid  men,  and  the  misrepresentations  of 
carping  critics  harass  your  soul,  and  seem  to  neutralize 
the  results  of  your  best  labors.  The  most  fortunate  lives 
are  not  free  from  these  annoyances,  which  spoil  so  many 
of  our  most  precious  hours.  And  it  is  so  often  the  fact 
that  the  most  gifted  men  are  the  most  sensitive,  and  so 
suffer  the  largest  subtraction  from  their  effective  power 
by  reason  of  this  moral  and  intellectual  friction.  It  is  the 
fine,  strong  nature  of  the  poet  which  makes  him  the  irri- 
tahilis  vales.  Some  excellent  men  spend  their  lives  in 
.  running  away  from  infelicities  of  situation,  and  do  not  at 
last  find  that  happy  valley,  into  which  these  infelicities 
never  come.  No,  every  post  has  them.  The  manly 
thing,  the  Christlike  thing  is  to  meet  them  with  a  cour- 
ageous, patient,  hopeful  spirit,  and  stand  to  the  post,  at 
which  God  has  planted  you,  till  he  plainly  calls  you  else- 
where. Show  that  christian  culture  does  not  unnerve 
and  emasculate  you,  but  that  to  the  bravery,  which  other 
men  have,  it  adds  the  sweetness  and  victorious  patience, 
which  makfes  the  career  of  our  Lord  so  glorious.  Those 
are  memorable  words,  which  Mr.  Carlyle  addressed  to  a 
young  man,  *•  Study  to  do  faithfully  whatsoever  thing  in 
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your  actual  situation,  there  and  now,  you  find  either  ex- 
pressly or  tacitly  laid  to  your  charge:  that  is  your  post; 
stand  in  it  like  a  true  soldier.  Silently  devour  the  many 
chagrins  of  it,  as  all  human  situations  have  many ;  and 
see  you  aim  not  to  quit  it  without  doing  all  that  it^  at 
least,  requires  of  you." 

But  above  all  we  shall  strengthen  our  characters, 
if  we  imitate  Christ  so  far  as  possible  in  supreme  loyalty 
to  truth  and  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  So  complete 
was  his  devotion  to  truth,  so  perfect  was  his  example 
and  his  message,  that  he  could  say  without  the  least 
exaggeration,  *•!  am  the  truth."  So  absolute  was  his 
devotion  to  the  work  which  the  Father  had  given  him 
that  it  was  properly  callea  his  meat  and  his  drink,  his 
very  life,  to  do  the  Father's  will.  He  was  ever  in  that 
business.  This  supreme  devotion  to  truth  is  the  very 
essence  and  being  of  character.  It  is  character.  He  who 
has  it  must  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  God  and  with  the 
right  relations  of  things  and  of  all  beings.  There  is  noth- 
ing higher  conceivable  for  man. 

What,  at  this  moment,  are  your  supreme  aims,  my 
young  friend?  Is  it  your  fixed  purpose  to  live  supremely 
for  truth  and  for  God?  Or  is  it  to  gratify  your  own  ambi- 
tion, to  gain  wealth,  or  to  win  fame,  or  to  climb  to  high 
position^  Are  you  working  in  harmony  with  the  divine 
will  and  the  eternal  laws  of  right  and  truth,  or  are  you  in 
alienation  from  God  and  throwing  your  little  life  athwart 
his  eternal  laws  of  truth  and  right?  If  the  latter,  the 
eternal  course  of  things,  the  victorious  powers  of  truth, 
are  ngainst  you  and  you  must  go  down  before  them.  The 
hay,  wood,  stubble  cannot  endure  the  day  of  trial.  It  is  the 
pure  gold  of  that  character,  which  is  at  one  with  God,  that 
can  alonecomeoutof  the  furnace  seven  times  refined.  As 
you  now  go  forth  to  the  storms  and  the  conflicts  of  active 
life,  niny  you  come  forth  from  every  storm  with  new 
moral  ^lrength  and  emerge  from  every  conflict  with  purer 
and  lofti<'r  character. 
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THE  PARTING. 

BY   J.    RALEIGH   NELSON. 

And  80  all  thro*  the  night  the  stream  sang  on, 
A  thread  of  pathos  in  its  plaintive  song, 
A  note  that  moved  tlie  sleeping  prince  to  tears, 
And  yet  he  woke  not,  but  clasped  tighter  yet 
The  peasant  hand  that  lay  upon  his  heart. 
And  in  his  sleep  his  wliite  breast  rose  and  fell 
In  trembling  cadences  of  pain  ;  and  he, 
That  other  one,  moved  restlessly  and  moaned. 
And  all  the  night  the  stream's  pervasive  i)laint 
Resounded  thro'  the  silent  wood  till  dawn. 
At  last  the  sable  mantle  of  the  night, 
That  lay  upon  the  forest  like  a  pall 
Was  lifted  at  the  edges  and  the  light, 
Faint  as  a  timid  ghost,  came  stealing  thro'  the  wood. 
And  kissed  the  sleeping  flowers  witli  her  pale  lips. 
And  peered  half  scared  into  the  placid  spring, 
Afrightedat  the  picture  of  Iier  own  gray  face ; 
And  sighed  as  on  the  foreliead  of  the  two. 
The  prince  and  peasant  sleeping  side  by  side, 
She  pressed  her  lips,  grim  herald  of  their  parting  day. 
And  then  a  bird,  that  all  night  long  had  slept 
Upon  a  birch  tree  near  the  spring,  awoke 
And  piped  his  tuneful  greeting  to  the  dawn. 
The  prince  sighed  softly  in  Ids  sleep  and  then 
His  eyelids  fluttered  and  he  woke,  nor  rose 
But  lay  there  looking  upward  at  the  bird. 
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That  swayed  and  swung  in  ecstasy  of  sonj? 
Among  the  wild  crab  branches  overhead. 
And  all  those  happy  days  forever  passed 
Came  trooping  back  again,  and,  as  once  more 
In  lingering  thought  he  lived  their  quiet  joys, 
A  flood  of  feeling  overwhelmed  his  soul. 

For  he  had  come  from  many  a  league  to  South 
In  quest  of  this  far-fabled  spring,  whose  stream 
Eternal  flowing  from  the  heart  of  earth 
Bestowed  the  Wisdom  of  the  gods  on  him  that  drank. 
Full  many  a  day  the  mountain  paths  he  climbed 
Or  pierced  the  dewey  twilight  of  some  wood. 
Now  trod  a  weary  stretch  of  dusty  road, 
Now  passed  with  lingering  feet  the  shady  ford. 
Full  many  a  night  his  sandal  straps  he  loosed, 
And  bathed  his  weary  limbs  in  new  fallen  dew. 
Then  lay  till  dawn  among  the  sleeping  flowers. 
Until  one  even  when  the  low  sun*s  rays 
Shone  thro'  the  birch  trees  like  great  bars  of  gold 
There  came  a  low,  sweet  murmur  thro*  the  wood, 
A  quiet,  all-pervading  melody, 
As  if  some  pure-souled  maiden  sang  a  song 
That  had  the  buoyant  happiness  of  youth 
And  yet  the  depth  of  thoughtful  womanhood. 

The  prince  like  one  enchanted  hastened  on, 
And  ever  as  he  went  the- murmur  grew, 
'Till  of  a  sudden  thro'  the  parting  trees 
He  came  upon  an  opening  in  the  wood. 
Where  stalwart  oaks  and  birch  trees  stood  aside 
And  bowed  their  mighty  heads  in  reverence 
Like  noble  worshipers  at  some  rude  forest  shrine. 
It  was  a  grassy  place,  the  green  all  strewn 
With  buttercups,  and  in  the  midst  the  spring, 
A  silver  disk  rimmed  round  with  green  and  gold. 
And  from  its  side  went  winding  thro'  the  wood 
The  little  stream  whose  plaint  filled  all  the  air. 
A  youth  sat  there  beside  the  mystic  fount 
And  gazed  like  one  bewildered  at  his  form 
Reflected  in  the  mirror  of  the  spring. 
A  noble  face  had  he  with  dark,  deep  eyes. 
And  stalwart  figure  worthy  of  a  god, 
Yet  rudely  clad,  a  simple  leopard  skin 
Girt  round  his  shapely  limbs— a  humble  swain. 
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But  as  he  kneeled  there  motionless,  the  sun 
Kissed  his  brown  shoulders  and  his  sun-burned  hair 
Until  he  seemed  a  statue  turned  to  gold. 

The  wondering  prince  advanced  and  from  his  lute 
One  low,  sweet  note  he  plucked.    The  dreamer  roused, 
And  gazing  at  the  prince  with  puzzled  eyes, 
*'  Come  hither,  pray,  ^'  hesaid,  "Canst  tell  me  what  this  means?' 
And  then  the  twain  kneeled  there  beside  the  spring 
And  looked  a  while  in  silence  at  its  depths. 
For  on  its  surface  their  two  faces  'peared. 
Distorted  and  confused  to  strange,  fantastic  shapes. 
And  in  his  earnest  wonder  each  forgot 
That  his  companion  differed  from  himself. 
That  one  was  simply  girt  in  leopard  skin. 
The  other  wrapped  in  garments  fine  as  silk 
And  brilliant  witli  the  glow  of  thrice-dipped  red. 

And  there  together  days  and  days  they  dwelt 
And  sipped  the  magic  waters  of  the  spring, 
Or  thro'  the  l«ng  still  hours  sat  by  its  brim 
And  studied  in  its  depths  their  faces  strange. 
Now  silent  for  a  measured  course  of  time, 
Or  now  in  low,  hushed  voice  communing  there, 
Half  puzzled  at  the  meaning  of  it  all. 
And  as  each  day  dawned  o'er  the  silent  wood 
The  faces  in  tlie  spring  took  on  a  form 
That  more  and  more  bore  semblance  to  their  own. 
And  as  with  common  interest  day  by  day 
They  strove  to  solve  the  puzzle  of  the  spring. 
Their  souls  were  lifted  far  above  themselves 
And  in  the  world  of  dreams  in  which  they  lived 
Their  hearts  were  fettered  by  the  golden  bonds  of  love^ 
And  'twixt  them  sprang  a  friendship,  holy  and  sincere,. 
That  seemed  created  for  eternity. 

But  now  at  last  the  parting  day  had  come. 
The  first  gray  ghost  of  light  had  bid  the  dark  be  gone,. 
And  beckoning  from  the  hill-tops  toward  the  East 
Had  grimly  called  the  impatient  dawn  to  advance. 
And  with  her  rustling  garments  as  she  passed 
She  roused  the  prince  who  all  that  clear,  cool  night 
Had  rested  on  a  fragrant  couch  of  bloom 
Beneath  the  wild  crab  tree,  whose  falling  flowers 
Strewed  all  the  dewy  green  with  pink  and  white. 

The  prince  awoke  half  conscious  of  a  pain 
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That  dull  and  undefined  filled  all  his  heart. 

A  while  he  lay  there  motionless  and  sad 

And  watched  the  wild  crab  blossoms  whirl  and  fall 

Beneath  the  liglit  caressing  breath  of  dawn. 

Then,  raised  on  elbow,  studied  long  that  face 

That  he  had  learned  to  love  so  passing  well, 

And  reaching  softly  for  the  slumbering  lute, 

That  lay  half  buried  in  the  wild  crab  bloom, 

He  touched  caressingly  its  strings  and  it  awoke. 

And  tliro*  the  sleeping  wood  resounded  low 

A  sweet,  plaint  melody  as  he  did  chant 

In  notes  of  tenderness  this  quaint,  old  song: 

Once  there  was  a  thistle-down, 

AVhite  and  fair. 
Sailing  in  her  dainty  gown 

Up  in  the  air. 
**  Oh,"  said  the  thistle-down, 

Sighing  to  herself, 
"  Dreary  is  the  world  and  brown. 

Flying  by  oneself." 
Then  there  came  a  breeze  along 

Hastening  on  his  flight. 
Bringing  with  his  gentle  song 

Another  thistle  sprite. 
Then  the  two  together  flew  ; 

Heart  to  heart  were  pressing ; 
All  the  world  with  beauties  new 

Smiled  at  their  caressing. 
*'  Oh,"  said  the  thistle  sprite, 

Softly  to  her  friend, 
*•  Cheery  is  the  world  and  bright 

When  with  thee  I  wend." 
Only  for  an  lionr  or  two 

Side  by  side ; 
Up  came  the  wind  and  blew 

Thro'  tlie  heavens,  wide. 
Parted  then  the  thistle  sprites 

East  and  AVest ; 
Seeking  in  their  lonely  flitrhts 

A  quiet  place  of  rest. 
But  as  all  alone  she  flew 

Thro'  the  twilight  shadows, 
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While  from  heaven  fell  the  dew 

O'er  the  weary  meadows, 
Sighed  the  dainty  thistle  sprite, 

**  Ah,  while  on  I'm  flying 
The  memory  of  that  hour's  delight 

Shall  bless  till  hour  of  dying." 

The  lute  was  silent.    Ere  its  echoes  ceased 
A  smile  fled  'cross  the  sleeping  peasant's  face. 
And  then  a  sigh  convulsed  the  great  brown  breast. 
And  from  beneath  those  heavy  lids  a  tear 
Came  stealing  down  his  cheek  and  he  awoke. 
The  long  wet  lashes  rose  and  he  looked  up 
And  smiled  into  the  prince's  face  above, 
A  sweet,  pathetic  smile,  as  when  the  sun 
Comes  shining  gently  thro'  the  warm,  spring  rain. 
The  prince  smiled  back,  and  tho'  they  neither  spoke 
Yet  each  divined  what  other  felt  and  thought. 
Until  at  last  they  left  their  couch  of  bloom. 
And  rising  shook  the  dew  drops  from  their  hair, 
And  bound  their  sandals  to  their  cool,  moist  feet. 
Then  they  twain  hand  in  hand,  stood  reverent  and  still, 
And  watched  the  sun  rise  ihro'  the  net  of  trees. 
The  whole  wood  glowed  with  glad  expectancy, 
A  sort  of  holy  reverence  at  the  dawn, 
Till  e'en  the  spring  hushed  low  its  mystic  song. 
And  like  a  benediction  o'er  uplifted  souls 
The  light  came  stealing  o'er  the  ^^aiting  earth. 
And  then  the  sun,  a  gi*eat  round  disk  of  flame, 
First  veiled  in  endless  mist,  the  fihnv  robes 
Of  those  attendant  spirits  of  the  dawn. 
Went  mounting  up  the  East  with  stately  pace. 

When  first  the  warm,  sweet  light  above  the  trees 
Stooped  down  to  kiss  the  lifted  faces  of  the  two, 
The  prince  and  peasant,  speechless  still,  turned  round 
And  gazed  into  each  other's  eyes.    A  moment  thus 
In  <leep  communion  silently  they  stood. 
And  then,  their  souls  uplifted  by  a  holy  pain, 
They  sought  with  lingering  feet  the  spring  again. 
And  there  together  by  its  grassy  brim 
They  kneeled  in  silence  for  the  last,  last  time. 
And  far  beneath  them  in  those  sacred  depths 
They  saw  their  own  two  faces  gazing  up 
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With  mournful  eyes  at  thein,  and  as  they  looked 

Behold !  a  heavenly  vision  filled  the  spring 

And  their  two  souls,  revealed  before  their  eyes 

As  stars  of  crystal  hung  in  shimmering  green, 

With  dazzling  brightness  lit  the  deep,  dark  pool. 

And  for  each  wondering  heart  at  last  was  solved  ' 

The  mystic  puzzle  of  himself,  as  he  beheld 

The  golden  chains  that  bound  him  to  the  world  and  God. 

A  moment  only  and  the  vision  fled 

And  in  its  place  their  faces  came  again. 

**  The  vision  bids  us  part,  Oh  prince ! 

Up  then,  away !    To  act  is  life. 

My  soul  is  fired  with  holy  zeal. 

To  act,  to  do,  to  be !  Oh  friend !  " 
The  peasant  spoke,  and  all  his  noble  face 
Was  glowing  with  the  light  of  eagerness. 
The  prince  in  silence  turned  away  his  head. 
**  To  part?  *'  he  said,  and  in  the  mirrored  spring 
The  peasant  saw  his  thin  lip  quiver,  and  a  tear 
Made  all  the  surface  tremble  as  in  sympathy. 
**  And  is  there  then  in  life.  Oh  friend,  no  place 
For  sacred  friendships  like  ouh  own,  no  hour 
For  soul-uplifting  love  like  thine  and  mine? 
To  act? — Oh  friend,  and  never  then  to  feel? 
Then  is  life  sure  but  torture  for  a  heart  like  mine." 

The  peasant  gently  put  his  hand  on  his 
And  from  his  eyes  a  deeper  vision  shone. 
**  Oh  prince,  look  not  upon  the  world  as  thro'  a  glass 
Made  gloomy  by  the  suffering  of  thine  heart. 
Thou,  in  thy  pain,  dost  fail  to  understand. 
Our  friendship  hath  preoared  us  for  our  life. 
Far  more  than  e*er  the  waters  of  this  spring, 
Yea  more  than  e'en  its  vision  of  tlie  crystal  stars, 
For  we  no  longer  look  upon  a  world 
Obscured  beneath  the  veil  of  our  conceits. 
To  thee  has  come  a  broader  vision,  and  to  me 
E'en  yonder  crab  tree — sheltering  friend ! — 
Seen  thro'  thine  eyes  becomes  the  rarest  thing, 
More  precious  than  a  thousand  tapestries  of  gold. 
And  tho'  in  years  to  come  in  some  far  spot 
Thro'  all  my  days  I  turn  the  stubborn  glebe 
And  drive  the  oxen  'neath  the  burnished  sun. 
My  goad  shall  be  ray  sceptre  and  the  world 
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My  realm.    I  Btill  shall  be  a  kinu  as  thou, 

And  e*en  the  great,  green-bodied  flies,  that  tease 

The  patient  oxen  bending  to  their  toil, 

Will  have  a  meaning  deep  as  all  eternity. 

For  in  the  days  of  youth  my  simple  soul 

Was  lifted  from  itself,  made  one  with  thine. 

And  thou  wilt  be  ten  thousand  times  a  king, 

For  when  thou  passest  on  some  royal  pilgrimage, 

The  humble  peasants  bowing  reverently 

Among  the  dusty  weeds  beside  the  road, 

In  every  tattered,  crouching,  suppliant  form, 

Thou  wilt  behold  one  equal  to  thyself.'* 

The  peasant  ceased,  the  prince  looked  up  at  him  and 
'  And  dost  thou  see  it  thus,  Oh  friend? *'  he  said,  [smiled. 

'  Perchance  then,  too,  this  very  pain  shall  serve 

To  bring  us  nearer  to  our  fellow-men/* 

One  last,  long  parting  look  into  the  spring. 

And  then  they  rose  in  silence  side  by  side. 

And  for  the  moment  their  two  souls  were  one. 

As  in  that  last  communion  reverently  they  stood 

All  Nature  hushed  her  mystic  murmur  as  to  list 

To  catch  the  rhythm  of  their  heart-beats  ere  they  spoke. 

At  last  the  peasant  with  a  sad,  sweet  smile 
'  Farewell,  dear  friend,"  and  he,  the  prince. 

Half  choking  as  he  turned  away,  **  Farewell." 
Then  from  the  spring  reluctantly  they  turned, 

The  peasant  Northward,  and  the  prince  to  South. 

And  lingeringly  they  picked  their  pathway  thro'  the  fern, 

Oft  looking  back  to  where  the  lonely  spring 

Still  glistened  thro'  the  net  of  trees  and  vines, 

And  thro'  the  fragrant  twilight  of  the  wood 

Each  strained  his  eyes  to  catch  the  last,  last  glimpse 

Of  him  whom  he  had  learned  to  love  so  well. 

The  peasant  saw  a  gleam  of  purple  thro'  the  leaves. 

The  prince  the  shadow  of  a  dark,  fine  face. 

Then  on  they  plodded,  halting  oft  to  list 

With  bated  breath,  their  hearts  half  comforted 

If  yet  the  far  off*  murmur  of  the  spring, 

Like  some  sweet,  dying  memory  of  the  past, 

Came  floating  thro'  the  wood.    And  when  it  long  had  ceased, 

Still  in  their  hearts  its  echoes  rose  and  Jell. 

Until  at  last  e'en  this  imagined  song 

Is  hushed,  and  with  a  gasp  of  pain  they  list. 
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But  hear  no  sound  thro^  all  tl)e  lonely  wood 
Save  the  crying  crickets  and  the  rustling  wind. 

And  still  thro'  all  the  long,  warm  days  the  stream  sang  on, 
A  note  of  expectation  in  its  plaintive  song, 
As  if  it  dreamed  of  those  who  yet  would  come 
To  linger  for  a  day  beside  its  brim. 
And  from  its  crooked  trunk  the  wild  crab  tree 
Reached  out  its  laden  branches  toward  the  spring 
To  watch  its  fruit  grow  round  and  full,  and  blush 
Beneath  the  kisses  of  the  morning  sun. 
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CLASS  ORATION. 

SOME  PATHS  OF  DUTY. 

BY    WILLIAM   W.   WEDEMEYER. 

Fellow  Classmates:  The  days,  the  months,  the  years 
have  passed  by,  and  at  last  our  course  here  is  finished. 
Soon  we  shall  leave  this  dear  old  campus  to  step  forth  into 
the  busy  walks  of  life.  Amid  the  happy  closing  hours  of 
our  college  course  the  thoughts  of  this  separation  bring 
with  them  feelings  of  sadness  and  regret  at  the  parting, 
which  comes  all  too  soon.  We  dislike  to  believe  that  those 
whom  we  have  known  and  learned  to  love  here  are  not  to 
be  our  companions  in  the  year«  that  are  to  come.  But  I 
dare  say  that  to  us  all,  the  sweetest  flowers  in  memory's 
garland  shall  ever  be  the  recolleciion  of  those 

**  Dear  hearts,  whose  love  lias  been  so  sweet  to  know, 
That  we  are  looking  backward  as  we  go, 
Are  lingering  while  we  haste,  and  in  this  rain 
Of  tears  of  joy  are  mingling  tears  of  pain." 

To-day,  we  are  happy  loiterers  amid  the  scenes  we  love 
so  well.  Only  to-morrow,  and  we  are  weary  travelers  along 
the  dusty  road  that  leads  to  success  or  to  failure.  For,  as 
we  have  been  mustered  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world  as 
soldiers  in  the  loyal  army  of  our  class,  so  too  we  are  soon 
to  answer  the  roll-call  in  the  legion  of  men  and  women 
who  are  battling  for  places  of  honor  and  distinction  in 
bustling  village,  in  crowded  city,--in  the  busy  marts  of 
life.  The  joys  and  the  sorrows,  the  victories  and  the 
defeats  that  we  have  met  here  are  but  the  harbingers  of 
what  is  to  come. 

Bound  by  the  cord  of  sweetest  sympathy,  for  years  we 
have  toiled  together  for  a  common  end,— -each  a  helpmate 
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to  the  other,— all  of  us  imbibing  that  fellow-feeling  which 
finds  most  beautiful  expression  in  the  friendships  and 
associations  of  college  life.  Soon,  however,  we  are  to 
break  these  ties  of  tenderest  sympathy  as  we  go  out  into 
the  walks  of  life,  as  varied,  as  different,  as  men  them- 
selves. As  I  think  of  this  parting,  of  the  severance  of 
these  golden  ties  of  friendship,— tied  by  an  angel's  hand, 
— the  words  of  Bulwer  come  to  me  in  all  their  beauty 
and  significance :  "  The  true  sadness  is  not  in  the  pain  of 
parting;  it  is  in  the  wlien  and  how  we  are  to  meet  again 
with  the  faces  about  to  vanish  from  our  view!  A  cord 
stronger  or  weaker  is  snapped  asunder  in  every  parting, 
and  Time's  busy  fingers  are  not  practiced  in  re-splicing 
broken  ties.  Meet  again  we  may — will  it  be  with  the  same 
sympathies?  with  the  same  sentiments?  Will  our  souls 
unite  once  more  as  if  the  interval  had  been  a  dream  ? " 

They  will  if  we  go  forth  from  these  halls  with  like 
aspirations,  with  common  desires,  to  do  well  the  work  of 
life  that  lies  before  us.  And  so,  perhaps,  you  will  pardon 
me  for  turning  aside  from  the  usual  form  of  class  orations 
to  speak  of  some  duties  in  the  common  performance  of 
which  we  may  stand  forever  united  in  heart,  and  soul, 
and  thought,  as  we  have  stood  together  in  the  years  that 
have  gone  by: — duties  that  shall  bind  us  forever  together 
in  such  bonds  of  sympathy  that  in  after  years  we  may  feel 
that  the  lips  that  bade  us  farewell  here  are  teaching  the 
same  sweet  truths,  singing  the  same  old  songs,  speaking 
the  same  kind  words  that  they  taught  and  sang  and  spoke 
when  all  were  gathered  in  one  happy  family  about  the 
fireside  of  our  Alma  Mater. 

The  things  that  we  shall  miss  most  as  we  leave  these 
halls  are  the  happy  companionships,  the  close  friendships, 
the  strong  associations  that  have  brightened  the  student 
life  of  every  one  of  us.  Never  again  shall  we  have  com- 
panions so  agreeable,  friends  so  true,  associates  so  faithful, 
as  those  to  whom  in  only  a  few  short  hours  we  shall  bid 
farewell.  We  shall  go  among  those  who  are  strangers, 
perhaps,- not  friends  to  us.    Yet  we  must  intermingle 
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with  them  in  the  daily  work  of  life.  Above  all  things,  we 
cannot  afford  to  hold  ourselves  aloof,  to  be  distant  and 
reserved.  The  world  does  not  stand  ready  to  shower  upon 
us  in  glad  expectancy  those  blessings  that  only  years  of 
toil  can  gain.  The  world  hates  the  raan  who  vainly 
fancies  that  education  or  wealth  or  social  position  have 
put  him  above  his  fellow-men.  If  there  is  any  place 
where  we  ought  to  learn  the  noble  lesson  of  humility,  it  is 
here  in  a  great  institution  of  learning,  where  patient 
study  and  careful  research  serve  only  to  bring  to  our  sight 
fields  of  learning,  yet  unexplored,  and  even  yet  unentered. 
And  so,  before  all  else,  if  we  are  to  be  successful,  if  we  are 
to  win  the  respect,  and  hot  the  contempt  of  our  fellow- 
men,  we  must  remember  the  sublime  truth  that  "it  is 
through  humility  that  we  are  to  reach  exaltation,  that 
whomsoever  would  become  great  among  us  shall  be  our 
minister." 

As  I  look  into  the  future,  I  paint  no  picture  of  a  rosy 
path,  bordered  on  either  side  by  sweet-smelling  flowers, 
where  success  smiles  upon  the  loiterer  along  its  way.  But 
rather  I  look  upon  a  rough  road,  with  thorns  on  either 
side,  trudging  over  which  the  worn  traveler  is  to  reach  his 
goalonly  by  earnest  work.  If  we  are  to  be  successful  we 
must  ourselves  toil.  If  we  are  to  be  true  men  and  women 
we  must  respect  toil,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  laborer  in 
the  field,  of  the  mother  in  the  household,  or  of  the  scholar 
in  the  study.  We  must  esteem  the  honest  day-laborer 
more  worthy  of  our  admiration  than  the  haughty,  grasp- 
ing aristocrat.  We  must  be  messengers  of  that  equality 
whose  principles  are  propounded  in  our  constitution,. and 
whose  truths  are  taught  us  by  the  sublime  eloquence  of 
the  diviryg  word. 

Sometimes,  as  I  hear  the  scoff"  at  the  laborer,  as  I  see 
his  rough  hands  looked  on  in  scorn,  I  cannot  but  think  of 
the  pictures  of  honorable  toil  that  we  see  painted  in  the 
lives  of  many  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  nation.  They 
who  founded  our  republic  and  preserved  it  through  its 
darkest  days  well   knew  that  honest  work  must  be  the 
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archway  to  a  nation's  glory.  They  knew  that  it  was  the 
weary  mother,  toiling  by  night  and  day  to  make  her  child- 
ren worthy  sons  and  daughters;  that  it  was  the  strong, 
hard-handed  father,  working  that  his  wife  and  little  ones 
might  live, — they  knew  tiiat  it  was  such  as  these,  on  whose 
efforts  every  true  republic  must  rest.  They  put  their  faith, 
not  so  much  in  regiments  of  sohHers  as  in  battalions  of 
workingmen,  marching  daily  in  answer  to  the  chimes  of 
the  factory  bell  or  the  shrill  sound  of  its  whistle,  calling 
them  to  a  duty  as  high  and  as  sacred  as  the  patriot's  mis- 
sion, or  the  statesman's  work.  Well  did'  they  appreciate 
the  truth  that  lies  in  Goldsmith's  words : 

"  Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade ; 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made, 
But  a  bold  peasantry, — their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied/' 

There  is  one  duty  that  stands  before  us,  clearer,  per- 
haps, than  all  others, — our  duty  to  our  country, — to  the 
state.  Every  government  needs  strong,  fearless  citizens. 
But  especially  is  this  true  of  a  republic,— a  form  of  gov- 
ernment whose  foundations  ai^  laid  on  strong  brains  and 
loyal  hearts,— in  the  building  of  whose  framework  every 
man  lays  a  stone  or  adds  a  joint.  But  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  college  man  who  shirks  his  duty  in  the  building  of 
the  edifice  of  pure,  free  government, — who  sits  back  in  idle 
contentment,  and  does  nothing  to  make  the  turbid  stream 
of  politics  purer  and  cleaner?  This  and  kindred  state 
institutions  do  much  for  us  when  they  throw  open  their 
doors  and  invite  us  to  enjoy  the  broadening  influences  of 
theif  training.  But  hand  in  hand  with  every  privilege 
there  goes  a  duty,—  to  us  the  duty  of  taking  an  active  part 
in  shaping  the  destiny  of  this  nation.  None  of  us  can 
escape  this  duty, — this  responsibility. 

From  the  lips  of  many  college  men  we  hear  it  said  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  soil  their  hands  in  the  corruption  of 
politics.  But  he  who  feels  himself  too  good  to  engage  in 
politics,  to  perform  his  political  duties,  is  not  to  my  mind. 
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good  enough  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  free  government.  If  pol- 
itics are  unclean,  help  make  them  clean.  If  men  are  uned- 
ucated in  the  science  of  government,  tea<li  ihem  its  prin- 
ciples, reveal  to  them  its  laws  ;  show  them  the  necessity  of 
studying  the  history  of  our  country,  our  institutions,  our 
men  ;  paint  for  them  the  picture  of  a  common  nationality 
that  will  ab^-  ib  all  sectionalism,  and  will  put  in  its  stead 
pure,  unsel  sh  fraternity,  symbolized  by  a  common  flag, 
untainted  by  feelings  of  sectional  hate  or  party  prejudice. 
Do  this,  and  you  will  help  to  elevate  public  opinion, — that 
mighty  ruler,  before  whose  sway  proud  executives  and 
legislative  assemblies  must  bow  in  humblest  submission. 
Do  what  you- can  to  make  purer  the  little  rivulets  that 
flow  down  into  the  stream  of  popular  government,  and 
you  will  make  its  waters  more  bright  and  sparkling.  Do 
this,  and  you  will  be  an  honor  to  an  institution  which 
numbers  among  its  graduates,  statesmen  and  patriots, — 
men  who  have  filled  the  highest  places  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation,  men,  too,  who  have  fought  on  Southern  battle- 
fields for  those  principles  of  free  government  taught  them 
in  these  academic  halls. 

The  world  stands  to-day  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era.  Only  a  few  years  and  we  shall  hail  the  dawn  of  a 
new  century,  bringing  with  it  highest  hopes,  highest 
expectations  of  good.  One  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
liberty-loving  spirit  of  our  ancestors  had  made  the  English 
despot  tremble  on  his  throne ;  when  the  angry  billows  of 
the  French  Revolution  had  for  years  rocked  the  continent 
of  Europe,  men  looking  back  upon  those  bloody  scenes  of 
successful  revolution,  thought  that  liberty  had  forever 
conquered,* and  looking  forward  to  the  new  century,  they 
hailed  its  dawn  as  the  harbinger  of  a  brighter  and  better 
day,  as  the  glad  messenger  of  a  golden  era  of  universal  peace 
among  the  sons  o^  men.  But  nineteen  centuries  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  have  as  yet  failed  to  teach  the  world  the 
truth  of  the  beautiful  philosophy  of  peace.  The  century 
that  is  fast  fading  away,  though  marked  by  intellectual 
achievements  such  as  have  never  brightened  the  pages  of 
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man's  history  before,  is  marked,  too,  by  outbreak?,  wars 
and  revolutions,  more  terrible  than  those  that  have  pre- 
ceded, because  man's  inventive  genius  has  enabled  him  to 
make  deadlier  weapons  than  ever  before,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  fellow-man.  Even  now  the  greatest  Christian 
nations  of  the  world  maintain  standing  armies  so  large, 
and  at  an  expense  so  enormous,  as  to  sap  the  very  life- 
blood  of  the  common  people.  So  we  ar^  not  surprised  to 
hear  ol*  war  and  needless  bloodshed  on  the  battle-fields  of 
nations,  while  on  every  hand  the  two  great  armies  of  capi- 
tal and  labor  stand  arrayed  against  each  other  in  bitterest 
strife.  This  is  the  scene  that  presents  itself  to  us  in  these 
days,  when  already  we  see  the  faint  glimmering  of  the 
next  century.  The  path  of  duty  to  every  thinking  man 
and  women  must  be  as  clear  as  the  morning  light.  To 
make  ideas  dominate  force;  to  remove  sectional  feelings 
and  preserve  unity;  to  exterminate  the  feelings  of  hatred 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  and  \x>  teach 
them  that  their  interests  are  mutual ;  in  short,  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  unity  and  peace, — these  are  some  of 
the  things  we  may  help  to  do  to  make  men  kindlier  to  one 
another,  to  make  them  better  representatives  of  the  newer 
civilization,  which  shall  have  for  its  motto:  "Not  force, 
but  ideas;  not  might,  but  right;  not  war,  but  peace;  not 
human  warriors,  but  human  men." 

May  I  not  truthfully  say  that  this  University  is  like  a 
great  family  in  a  pure  home,  around  whose  hearth  and  in 
whose  sacred  circle  we  learn  those  lessons  of  devotion, 
those  pure  and  sacred  precepts  that  are  to  go  with  us  as 
guiding-stars  on  the  sea  of  life  ?  She  is  like  a*  mother,  at 
whose  knee  lessons  of  fidelity  are  burned  deep  into  the 
heart.  In  what  nobler  way  can  we  show  our  affection  for 
this  family, — our  love  for  this  mother,  than  by  becoming 
loyal  and  faithful  citizens,  either  of  this  commonwealth, 
or  of  those  sister  commonwealths  whose  children  have 
come  to  drink  of  the  streams  of  truth  wjiich  flow  pure  and 
sweet  and  clear  from  the  fountain  of  our  beloved  Alma 
Mater? 
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Sleeping  in  unknown  Southern  graves  are  many  who 
in  the  morning  of  life  went  forth  from  these  halls  with 
brightest  hopes  to  fight  for  the  principles  of  justice. 
Others,  not  soldiers  of  war,  but  messengers  of  peace,  have 
fallen,  not  like  warriors  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  like 
weary  travelers  in  the  desert,  have  dropped  by  the  wayside 
ere  the  oasis  of  life's  journey  has  been  reached.  These 
lives  blasted  ere  they  could  blossom  into  the  full 
flower  of  mature  manhood  are  to  us  the  tokens  of  life's 
uncertainty.  Still  as  we  go  forth  with  hopeful  hearts^ 
with  high  resolves,  with  ennobling  ideals,  we 
need  not  be  dispirited.  Looking  back  upon  the  live& 
of  those  who  have  succeeded,  we  may  be  filled  with 
stronger  resolves  to  follow^  in  the  paths  they  have  trod. 
Looking  back,  too,  upon  the  lives  of  those  who  have  failed,, 
we  may  learn  the  lesson  that  adversity  alone  can  teach. 
Encouraged  by  these  successes,  taught  by  these  failures,. 
we  should  be  inspired  with  worthier  desires  to  become 
champions  of  Right  in  that  great  conflict  whose  battles 
shall  never  have  ceased  until  Might  has  become  subservi- 
ent to  the  principles  of  that  divine  justice  whose  truths 
were  taught  to  the  world  by  the  sweet-faoed  Nazarene^ 
the  kindly  Savior  of  men. 
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CLASS   PROPHECY. 


BY  MABIAN  U.   STRONO. 

This  prophecy,  for  the  class  of  '94  of  Michigan,  was 
found  this  last  winter  in  the  musty  garret  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish manor-house,  among  the  papers  of  Sir  Henry  Gilford, 
an  Oxford  student  during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  came  into  my  hands  through  the  kindness  of 
one  of  his  very  great  grand-daughters,  Miss  Margaret  Gil- 
ford. I  trust  my  classmates  will  pardon  my  using  it  in 
place  of  any  production  of  my  own. 

MY  DREAM. 

I  fell  asleep  o'er  my  Latin  tlieme  and  dreamed 

A  dream  so  strange  and  real  I  cannot  think 

It  but  a  dr9am.     Methought  the  years  had  flown — 

Two  hundred  e'en  and  more,  and  in  that  new 

Discovered  land  across  the  seas,  a  great 

And  mighty  nation  had  its  home.    It  spread 

Far  west  and  north  and  south,  and  many  cities 

There  were  tliroughout  its  length  and  breadth.    Its  people, 

From  England's  son's  descended,  had  drawn  from  her 

The  love  of  books  and  learning,  and  college  towns 

They  counted  by  the  score.    I  thought  myself 

At  one  far  inland,  between  two  seas.    The  joy 

And  pride  of  all  the  land,  it  seemed.    From  far 

And  near  the  students  came  by  hundreds  and 

By  thousands.    A  sight  so  strange  then  met  my  eyes, 

'Twas  quite  enoujjh  to  make  me  sure  I  dreamed, 

For  there  beside  the  college  men,  beneath 

The  campus  shade  and  in  the  lecture  hall, 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  girlish  forms  and  heard 

The  rippling  sound  of  girlisli  laughter.    Scarce 

Could  I  believe  my  senses — 'tis  well  that  I 

Was  only  dreaming,  else  ruin  of  the  race 
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Sure  stares  us  in  the  face  if  girls  should  e'er 
To  college  go  and  learn  as  much  as  we. 
They'd  soon  forget  to  spin  and  weave,  forget 
To  sew  and  cook,  and  all  that's  woman's  work. 
What  made  me  dream  such  things,  I  cannot  say, 
But  certain  'tis  the  girls  were  there  and  had 
Their  place  in  everything  quite  as  if 
'Twere  theirs  by  right.    Commencement  time 
It  was  when  I  was  there,  the  fiftieth, 
They  said,  they'd  had.    I  thought  of  Oxford  and 
Her  classes  numbered  by  the  hundred, 
And  smiled  at  their  enthusiasm.    Degrees 
Were  then  conferred  on  men  and  women,  too — 
The  gods  defend  and  save  us — and  each  received 
The  meed  of  his  long  years  of  toil  and  study — 
Another  man's  diploma.    What  words  can  tell 
The  fame  and  glory  of  that  class,  the  class 
Of  Ninety-four,  they  called  it.    Ne'er  such  a  one 
Was  seen  before.    And  she  went  forth  into 
Tlie  world  and  left  behind  the  shadow  of 
Her  presence  in  college  gown  and  cap,  for  not 
Until  her  time  came  to  this  place  the  custom 
For  students  to  clothe  themselves  in  funeral  garb. 
And  wear  a  mortar-board  upon  their  heads. 
Now  when  this  class  was  graduated  quite. 
When  vows  of  everlasting  friendship  had 
Been  made,  and  farewells  all  were  said,  my  mind 
Still  wan  lered  on.    I  had  no  thought  of  time. 
A  day,  a  mouth,  a  year  were  all  the  same 
To  me.     I  seemed  to  see  those  men  alone 
Whom  I  had  seen  within  the  college  halls. 
Somewhere  there  was  a  niche  for  every  one, 
And  some  were  large  and  some  were  very  small. 
'Twas  queer  how  now  and  then  a  little  man 
Would  try  to  till  a  niche  too  big  for  him. 
I  could  not  help  but  smile  to  see  him  stretch 
His  neck  and  twist  about,  and  on  tiptoe  stand 
In  vain  endeavor  to  seem  a  bigger  man 
And  taller  than  he  was.    All  the  world  stood  still 
And  gazetl,  spell-bound  in  admiration,  as 
With  eager  zeal,  a  man  the  north  pole  climbed 
And  sat  him  down  to  rest  and  get  his  breath. 
A  banner  of  stars  and  stripes  he  flaunted  in 
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The  faces  of  the  gaping  crowd.    When  he 
Came  down  and  left  his  flag  fast-bound  upon 
The  pole,  the  people  murmured,  Michigan, 
Fine  fellow,  clever  man,  and  did  their  best 
To  turn  his  head  with  feasts  and  flattering  words. 
One  day  a  crowd  gathered  round  a  huge, 
Stransce  looking  thing.     Twas  neither  house  nor  boat. 
Before  the  peoples'  wondering  eyes,  without 
A  sound,  the  thing  began  to  rise,  and  up 
And  up  it  went  midst  ringing  shouts. 
And  straight  as  an  arrow  took  its  eastward  course, 
And  swifter  flew  than  any  winged  bird.   . 
Men  hailed  it  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  age, 
The  air-ship  U.  of  M.    But  time  would  fail 
To  tell  what  all  I  saw  that  class  accomplish. 
How  one  in  an  eastern  laud  became  tlie  power 
Behind  the  throne,  and  others  helped  to  make 
Their  country's  laws,  or  became  grave,  reverend  judges. 
How  one  possessed  King  Midas'  power  within 
His  flnger  tips,  and  into  the  grateful  coffers 
Of  his  Alma  Mater  poured  his  shining  treasure. 
How  before  the  men  of  science  Europe  bowed 
Her  head  and  willing  homage  gave  to  them. 
In  every  kind  of  work  the  women  shared. 
And  now  and  again  outshone  their  brotlier  classmen. 
One  fair-haired  girl  came  back  one  day  to  fill 
A  teacher's  chair,  and  ruled  supreme  where  often 
She'd  sat  and  quaked  in  college  days.    The  shock 
To  see  her  there  was  such  that  I  awoke 
And  thanked  my  lucky  stars  'twas  but  a  dream. 

Hexrv  Gilford, 

Queen's  College,  1673. 
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CLASS  HISTORY. 


BY   FREDERICK   L.  08ENBURG. 

We  meet  to-day  to  celebrate  the  end  of  school-days, 
and  to  hail  the  beginning  of  serious  life.  We  naturally 
have  more  interest  for  the  future  than  for  the  past,  but 
before  hearing  what  prophecy  has  in  store  for  us,  let  us 
glance  for  a  few  moments  at  our  history;  before  laying 
aside  college  life  forever,  let  us  live  over  again  some  of 
the  events  in  which  we  have  participated  the  last  few 
years,  and  which,  in  the  hurly-burly  of  life,  we  are  soon  to 
forget. 

Some  may  think  it  a  simple  matter  to  write  a  class 
histoty.  So  it  is  when  an  ordinary  class  is  dealt  with,  but 
when  one  attempts  to  do  justice  to  the  class  of '94  one 
must  approach  the  subject  in  fear  and  trembling.  In 
blowing  the  cobwebs  off  mouldy  records,  the  historian  is 
apt  to  get  some  of  the  dust  in  his  eyes,  and,  as  a  result, 
events  may  appear  to  him  in  an  entirely  different  aspect, 
than  they  did  in  reality.  But  happily  your  historian  had 
not  been  compelled  to  distort  facts  in  order  that  the  grand 
old  class  may  appear  famous.  It  is  famous  because  of  its 
own  deeds,  and  by  sticking  closel}'  to  the  truth  the  glory 
of  '94  will  shine  forth  most  brightly. 

Ann  Arbor  first  saw  the  fresh  and  beaming  faces  of 
the  class  of  '94  toward  the  close  of  September,  1890.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  all  our  faces  were  beaming,  for  those 
who  had  a  series  of  examinations  before  them  wore  rather* 
a  hunted  look.  IIow  we  envied  those  fellows,  who  en-* 
tered  on  diplomas,  as  they  stood  around  with  a  sympa-* 
thetic  air!  But  when  exams  were  over,  and  Prexy,  with 
his  benevolent  smile,  made  our  fate  known  to  us,  we  once 
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more  felt  among  the  living,  and  Sager's  face  once  more 
took  on  that  rising  sun  expression. 

As  freshmen  we  were  undoubtedly  a  success.  Noth- 
ing could  surpass  ihe  gall  of  Bordeaux,  the  freshness  of 
Tfbbals,  nor  the  meekness  of  Bancker,  and  these  are  the 
predominating  qualities  of  the  "  verdant  green."  In  those 
early  freshman  days  we  attended  chapel  regularly,  went 
to  bed  at  eight  o'clock  and  smoked  nothing  stronger  than 
cubebs.  We  committed  those  mistakes  which  freshmen 
are  annually  supposed  to  commit,  and  the  same  old  jokes 
that  have  been  current  since  Moses  was  a  freshman,  were 
cracked  at  our  expense.  But  we  soon  learned  to  walk. 
We  took  a  course  in  College  Songs  under  Stanley  and  in 
com  para  tiviely  few  weeks  we  could  sing  ''We  are  the 
S.  C.  As "  at  one  o'clock  at  night  with  very  little  difficulty 
— considering.  We  gradually  lost  our  innate  greenness, 
and  took  on  that  modest  but  firm  demeanor  which  has  so 
often  stricken  rivals  with  terror. 

About  the  last  of  October  we  learned  somewhere,  or 
other,  that  there  was  a  sophomore  class  in  college.  This 
was  a  surprise  to  us  for  they  had  kept  themselves  so  ex- 
ceedingly quiet.  On  Hallowe'en  they  mustered  up  cour- 
age enough  to  march  around  behind  a  brass  band,  as  a 
sort  of  hidden  challenge  to  a  rush.  Friedman  urged  upon 
us  the  prime  importance  of  subduing  this  aggregation,  and 
appointed  himself  general  for  the  occasion.  After  march- 
ing about  town  for  a  while  and  leaving  one  of  our  number 
under  the  protection  of  "Pie  Face  "  we  returned  to  the 
campus.  Then  the  conflict  raged  until  the  wee  small 
hours  of  the  night.  Nothing  could  withstand  '94's  rush 
line  that  night.  Again  and  again  did  the  sophomores 
attack  us  only  to  be  met  with  defeat,  until  battered  and 
torn  and  scarred  they  retired  in  disgust.  It  was  our  first 
experience  at  rushing,  and  after  several  hours  of  misery, 
which  we  understood  to  be  fun,  we  began  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  college  education.  No  one  can  know  the 
value  of  collegiate  training  until  he  has  been  compressed 
and  sqeezed  in  a  college  rush.     When  the  moon  set  that 
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night,  it  set  on  a  '94  battle  ground,  with  Quinn's  storm- 
tossed  inustachoes  moving  a  salute  of  triumph.  Vainly 
had  the  sophomores  slriven. 

In  fact  '94  had  displayed  such  f^kill  in  rushing  that 
evening  that  '93  concluded  the  annual  foot-ball  rush  to  be 
a  barbarity  which  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  instead  of 
the  dearly  beloved  bruising-match  they  proposed  a  tug-of- 
war,  50  men  on  a  side.  Whoever  heard  of  such  an  insane 
method  of  satisfying  freshman- sophomore  rancor!  Such 
a  scheme  could  issue  only  from  a  '93  brain.  As  it  was 
hopeless  to  get  '93  into  a  reputable  contest  the  challenge 
was  accepted.  On  the  eighth  of  November  the  tug  oc- 
curred. After  both  sides  had  settled  to  the  work  and  '94 
had  gained  six  Inches,  the  rope  broke,  and  saved  ti)e  soph- 
omores from  inglorious  defeat.  A  few  weeks  after,  Chad- 
bourne,  feeling  over-confident,  pitted  fifty  '94's  against 
several  hundred  sophomores  and  sub-freshmen,  and,  as  a 
result,  he  lost  the  class  presidency. 

We  should  not  dismiss  our  early  attempts  at  athletics 
without  mentioning  our  foot  ball  victories  that  year.  In 
conjunction  with  several  other  classes,  the  inter-class 
foot- ball  games  were  established,  and  to  set  a  good  ex- 
ample we  won  the  series  with  a  total  number  of  points, 
72,  to  our  opponents'  none.  But  such  has  been  '94*s  phe- 
nomenal ill  luck,  we  have  never  had  our  name  em- 
blazoned on  the  banner,  and,  even,  this  year  when  we 
should  have  had  a  veritable  walk-over  the  weazen  faced 
goddess  of  Victory  would  not  notice  our  coy  glances — 
there  were  no  games.  If '94  has  not  had  the  best  foot-ball 
team,  we  surely  have  not  been  far  down  the  scale,  and  we 
may  console  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
more  players  on  the  'Varsity  team  than  any  other  class. 

Ninety  four  early  showed  a  strong  taste  for  politics. 
We  had  not  been  in  college  long  before  there  were  mut- 
terings  of  a  coming  class  election.  The  sweet,  convincing 
voice  of  the  wire-puller  was  ever  heard.  All  sorts  of  com- 
binations and  rings  were  formed  until  Johnnie  Taylor 
"did  not   know    where   he  was   at."    So   great  was   the 
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ability  of  our  fresbman  politicians  that  it  required  three 
months  of  toil  and  several  meetings  to  select  officers.  But 
as  *'  Chicago  wants  the  earth,"  Loeb  and  two  others  from 
the  "Windy  City"  were  elected,  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
efforts  of  Cadwell  and  his  henchmen  to  secure  purity  in 
politics. 

Our  banquet  occurred  in  May  undisturbed  by  sopho- 
more jealousy.  The  sophs  evidently  had  taken  a  whole- 
some lesson  from  the  '92'8  experience  the  year  before^ 
and  left  our  toastmaster  in  untroubled  peace.  Were  the 
event  not  remembered  by  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion^ 
Shaw's  oration  would  surely  make  it  sd.  Of  course  we 
adopted  class  hats,  and  according  to  time-honored  custom 
we  fondly  laid  them  away  for  souvenirs.  No  record  has 
been  left  if  '94  had  a  "  swing  out"  A  great  and  import- 
ant event  of  our  freshman  year  —  the  building  of  the 
"Ypsi-Ann"  road  —  should  not  be  omitted.  Williams 
appreciated  this  great  modern  improvement  and  bought  a 
season  ticket. 

Nothing  more  remains  to  chronicle  of  our  freshman 
year  but  our  base- ball  victories.  We  defeated  every  team 
we  met  that  year  except  the  champions,  and  our  triumph 
over  '93,  by  the  score  of  15  to  3,  made  a  fitting  close  of  a 
successful  year.  Our  first  college  year  ended,  we  left  Ann 
Arbor  in  the  usual  haste.  On  the  whole  our  freshman 
year  had  been  a  lively  one  and  one  for  which  we  shall 
always  have  the  greenest  memory. 

We  returned  in  the  fall  of  '91  with  our  full  share  of 
sophomore's  pride  and  conceit,  but  with  ranks  somewhat 
diminished.  Some,  who  were  too  mean  for  the  literary, 
entered  the  law  department.  Others,  who  had  received 
billet-doux  from  Prexy,  worded  "you  are  hereby  noti- 
fied " remained  at  home.     But  Hayes  and 

Long  joined  the  class  and  made  up  for  all  deficiencies. 
We  found  our  place  as  freshmen  more  than  filled  by  a 
crew  of  individuals,  who,  for  greenness  were  marvels,  and 
for  gawkiness  were  without  peers.    This  aggregation  was 
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the  ninety-fives.  One  of  this  lot  seeing  the  figures  1870 
on  the  pedestal  of  the  beautiful  statue  of  Franklin,  asked 
if  that  was  the  year  he  graduated.  Another  met  Lloyd  at 
the  S.  C.  A.  Hop,  and  asked  him  if  he  entered  on  diploma 
or  by  examination.  This  individual  was  plucked  later  in 
Psych.  We  took  compassion  on  Alma's  Pride  and  busied 
ourselves  in  making  them  feel  at  home.  We  taught  them 
the  ways  of  the  wise  and  drove  away  their  childish  cares. 

As  '95  seemed  a  harmless  class,  we  expected  a  quiet 
year  and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  organize.  But  the 
Rev.  Butterick  F.  E.  Brimblecom— he  of  presidential  ped- 
igree and  temperance  fame — did  not  see  it  that  way,  and 
gave  the  class  no  peace  until  we  elected  him  president. 
As  this  little  oflBce  was  not  enough  to  support  the  dignity 
of  the  man  whose  father,  grandfather,  great-grandfather 
and  so  on  ad  nauseuin^  had  all  been  class  presidents  in 
their  day,  we  thought  it  wise  to  make  him  his  vice- 
president  also,  and  would  have  given  him  the  remaining 
offices  had  not  Krogman  wanted  them. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  that  autumn.  '92 
were  then  seniors.  We  tried  a  little  rushing  on  the 
campus,  but,  because  of  the  new  rule  forbidding  such  per- 
formances, '94  could  not  get  a  quorum.  We  have  always 
been  law-abiding  citizens — ever  since  one  of  our  number 
spent  a  sleepless  night  in  the  city  asylum  the  year  before. 
Our  Oracle  came  out  in  January  and  was  a  ten-days' 
wonder.  It  was  everywhere  declared  by  candid  critics 
the  best  Oracle  ever  issued,  and  its  merits  seemed  all  the 
more  evident  when  it  was  compared  with  the  utterly 
miserable  piece  of  incompetence  that  '93  had  issued  the 
year  previous.  '94  Oracle  has  the  distinction,  if  dis- 
tinction it  is,  of  being  the  first  publication  to  grind  the 
CO  eds,  who,  in  order  to  show  their  appreciation  for  the 
kindness  proclaimed  a  boycott.  It  is  needless  to  say  the 
book  sold  well. 

We  had  been  unable  to  lure  '95  into  a  game  of  Rugby, 
but  they  plucked  up  courage  enough  to  play  us  base-ball 
in  the  spring.    This  game  proved  to  be  one  of  tlfe  most 
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exciting  ever  played  on  the  campus,  and,  because  of  the 
uproar  occasioned,  no  more  class  games  have  been  allowed 
there  since.  The  classes  lined  up  on  both  sides  of  the 
diamond,  and  the  field  was  entirely  surrounded  by  specta- 
tors. For  two  innings  the  game  was  clearly  ninety-four-s, 
but  in  the  third,  Chickering  took  pity  on  the  futile  efforts 
of  the  '95  batsmen  and  set  Shields  and  Wentworth  to 
chasing  hits.  As  a  result  the  score  stood  nine  to  two  in 
'95's  favor.  We  then  started  to  catch  up  and  the  fun 
began.  Such  yelling  and  roaring  were  never  heard  before 
and,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  wehope,  never  will  be  again. 
Gradually  '94  overcame  the  lead  of  the  freshmen,  who 
could  not  score,  and  when  our  half  of  the  Ja^t  inning  was 
finished,  we  were  one  ahead.  '95  came  to  bat  for  the  last 
time.  With  two  men  out  they  succeeded  in  filling  the 
bases.  Things  were  getting  critical  and  painfully  serious 
for  both  sides.  A  freshman  came  to  bat.  Three  balls 
were  called,  then  one  strike,  two  strikes!  The  climax 
was  reached.  The  next  ball  would  decide  the  game.  The 
frjeshmen  yelled  at  Krogman  as  though  their  lives  de- 
pended on  it,  and  we  held  our  breath  as  the  ball  shot  over 
the  plate,  third  strike!  The  historian  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  the  scene  that  followed  except  to  say  that  French 
was  nearly  broken  in  two  when  a  couple  of  '94's,  measur- 
ing four  and  six  feet  respectively,  tried  to  carry  him  off 
on  their  shoulders.  It  was  for  the  excellent  work  done 
by  Krogman  that '95  affectionately  dubbed  him  "the  little 
hero." 

Ninety-four  inaugurated  the  annual  sophomore-fresh- 
man Field  Day  by  challenging  the  freshmen.  The  games 
occurred  on  a  rainy  afternoon  in  May,  and  were  a  com- 
plete success  so  far  as  '94  was  concerned.  The  score  of  76 
to  23  in  our  favor  proved  conclusively  which  class  was 
"  the  athletic  superior."  We  celebrated  the  victory  by  a 
social  at  Nickels'  Hall  in  the  evening. 

Little  remains  to  be  recorded  of  our  sophomore  year. 
The  freshman  banquet  occurred  in  May.  We  need  not 
dwell  on  the  futile  attempts  of  some  of  our  classmates  to 
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waylny  the  toastmaster,  nor  need  we  apologize  for  the 
sickness  tlut  overcame  their  orator.  Nor,  further,  will  we 
describe  how  some  '1)4  enthusiasts  rushed  up  Nickels' 
steps,  and  almost  had  the  ice  cream  and  pretty  girls  all  to 
themselves,  when  the  freshmen  in  their  terror  summoned 
''  Pie  Face.'* 

The  fall  of  Columbian  year  found  us  early  in  our 
places  filling  out  election  blanks,  and  trying  to  get  into 
the  snap  French  courses.  It  is  strange  how  much  time 
some  of  our  class-mates  used  to  put  upon  this  work.  They 
frequently  devoted  so  much  attention  to  it  that  they 
could  do  nothing  else  throughout  the  semester  but  rest 
from  their  exertions.  That  fall  was  rife  with  politics  and 
political  methods.  Some  of  our  voting  men  caught  the 
fever.  The  Republican  Club  was  run  by  a  '94,  and  it  was 
largely  through  his  efforts  that  Cleveland  was  elected. 
Adiai  early  visited  us  to  secure  our  votes,  and  we  gave  him 
a  warm  reception. 

In  March,  the  legislature  gave  us  a  visit.  That  this 
body  of  statesmen  were  of  the  common  run  of  state  legis- 
lators is  amply  proved  by  I  he  fact  that  a  '93  law  was 
mistaken  for  one  of  their  number.  We  received  the 
august  nonentities  in  University  Hall,  and  made  them 
feel  the  warmth  of  our  greeting.  The  air  was  thick  with 
yells  of  all  descriptions  and  sizes,  from  the  dulcet  and 
harmonious  yell  of '94,  which  was  plainly  audible,  to  the 
homeop  yell  that  wasn't.  Our  visitors  at  first  knew  not 
whether  to  creep  under  the  seats  or  run,  but  when  the  law 
contingent  arrived,  they  felt  at  home.  It  was  on  this  oc- 
casion that  the  gallantry  of  our  men  was  manifested. 
Knowing  that  it  was  particularly  dangerous  to  occupy  the 
front  seats,  we  left  the  co-eds  under  the  gallery,  and  re- 
ceived the  full  force  of  the  Hour  bombardment  ourselves. 
In  our  early  years  we  had  devoted  ourselves  chiefly  to 
athletics,  but  now  we  branched  out  into  other  lines  of 
action.  One  victory,  which  was  particularly  gratifying  to 
us,  was  that  of  our  classmate.  Long,  who  won  the  local  ora- 
torical contest,  and  when  he  won  the  Intercollegiate  also, 
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our  elocutionary  enthusiasts  grew  several  inches  taller. 
So  did  Long.  It  was  in  our  junior  year  that  we  began 
writing  for  the  Inlander,  and  we  furnished  many  pages  of 
bright  matter  which  ought  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity, 
but  won't.  It  was  also  about  this  time  that  Wilcox  began 
to  think  he  could  write  poetry,  or  at  least  if  he  had  thought 
so  earlier  he  had  fortunately  kept  still  about  it  Ottaway 
became  chief  engineer  of  the  Daily,  and  <'ound  it  exceed- 
ingly diflScult  to  maintain  the  proper  amount  of  dignity, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  Andy  Mac's  quizzes.  It  is 
hinted  by  envious  persons  that  he  has  never  gotten 
over  it. 

In  April  occurred  the  dedication  of  the  Waterman 
Gymnasium  by  the  '94  Jay  Hop,  not  unfortunately  to 
physical  culture  but  Terpsichore.  This  "  gym  *'  makes  an 
excellent  dance  hall,  and  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  some 
of  our  alumni  would  be  stricken  with  a  painful  fit  of  gener- 
osity and  donate  money  to  finish  it,  partly  because  it 
might  prove  fatal  to  the  reckless  alumni,  and  partly 
because  Wrinkle  would  lose  one  of  its  standard  jokes. 
Our  junior  social  was  given  at  Nickels'  Hall  a  month 
later.  One  event  of  our  junior  year  must  not  be  left  un- 
recorded. That  is  the  arrival  of  the  first  '94  sub  freshman. 
It  is  said  that  she  is  a  great  Ladd  even  though  a  girl. 

June  had  come  again  with  its  formidable  array  of 
exams,  and  our  sports  were  seen  to  prowl  about  the  library 
bohniiing  up  in  music.  It  being  World's  Fair  year  some 
of  our  prospective  missionaries  gave  up  book  peddling  and 
wheeled  gospel  chariots  in  Chicago.  The  rest  of  us  went 
to  broaden  our  minds  and  to  learn  the  Turkish  waltz. 

At  last  we  have  reached  that  pinnacle  of  fame  and 
virtue— the  senior  year.  Uow  insignificant  the  freshmen 
appeared  to  us!  Was  it  possible  we  were  freshmen  but 
three  short  years  before?  Surely  we  were  not  like  the 
measly  little  crap-shouting  individuals  that  have  been 
wandering  about  ihis  year  in  a  state  of  inocuous  desue- 
tude. 

How  our  ranks  had  fallen  off!    Of  the  450  who  have 
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belonged  to  our  class,  barely  two  hundred  are  left.  Some 
had  early  fallen  victims  to  the  rapacity  of  tutes  or  to  the 
wiles  of  numerous  coquettes.  Some  had  submitted  with  a 
single  groan  to  the  terrors  of  Midway  Plaisance  after 
partaking  of  souvenir  lunches  or  Oriental  bum-bum.  But 
the  flower  of  the  class  was  left  and  our  senior  year  has 
been  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  successful.  The  first 
event  of  note  was  the  senior  election,  in  which  the  terrors 
of  our  freshman  year  were  again  survived,  and  which 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  Lyons.  Of  all  the  presidents  the 
class  has  elected,  he  is  the  sole  survivor. 

The  history  of  this  year  is  too  fresh  in  your  minds  to 
need  recalling,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  relate  how  we 
have  run  the  University  in  a  manner  quite  satisfactory  to 
ourselves ;  how  we  had  a  "  swing  out,"  and  how  the  laws 
tried  to  have  one,  but  didn't ;  nor  how  we  won  the  base 
ball  championship  of  the  University  after  holding  it  for 
two  years  in  our  department.  We  gave  two  class  socials 
and  made  money  out  of  them.  We  brought  out  the  finest 
and  largest  Castalian  ever  published,  and  our  Palladium 
bears  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  first  e\^r  issued 
without  a  deficit.  J'he  literary  ability  displayed  in  these 
annuals,  as  well  as  in  the  Inlander,  the  class  might  well 
be  proud  of. 

When  a  class  is  graduated  the  question  arises,  what  has. 
it  done  in  college  by  which  it  may  be  remembered?  It  is 
not  necessary  to  look  far  in  our  case.  We  have  established 
a  Scholarship  Fund  of  over  two  thousand  dollars  to  aid 
needy  students.  This  is  the  first  memorial  of  such  a  kind 
to  be  left  by  any  class,  and  was  founded  partly  as  an 
example  to  otiiers.  We  introduced  the  Senior  Promenade 
to  break  the  monotony  of  Commencement  week,  and  have 
been  the  first  class  to  adopt  the  cap  nnd  gown  as  a  more 
fitting  attire,  which  combines  a?sihetic  features  wilh 
economy  and  utility.  'J'he  wearing  of  the  cap  and  gown 
has  been  a  success,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  future 
classes  will  follow  the  custom.  Our  alumni  have  ever 
been  noted  for  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  Alma  Mater.    At 
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least  that  is  the  popular  opinion  in  Ann  Arbor.  To 
remedy  this  one  of  onr  classmates,  Fearson,  will  publish 
next  year  an  Alumni  Monthly,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  bring 
the  alumni  into  closer  relalionsliip  with  the  University. 
This  venture  deserves  the  hearty  support  of  every  one. 

Being  a  large  clas«,  there  is  natunlly  a  great  variety 
of  character  anion ji:  us.  Fully  to  describe  them  would  be 
an  utter  impossibility.  We  range  in  varying  degrees  of 
altitude,  from  the  sylph-like  form  of  Hart  up  to  the  pon- 
derous dimensions  of  Martindale.  We  have  numerous 
hobbies.  Eymer's  and  Chapoton's  hobby  is  '97  co-eds. 
Dwicht  Keeley  Miller  delights  in  penny-ante  and  philos- 
ophy, while  Ladd  would  rather  dance  than  live.  Fried- 
man has  a  great  mania  for  owning  pipes,  and  Spalding  for 
smoking  them  for  him.  Taka  Kawada  is  our  greatest 
sport.  Purdy  and  Drew  pose  as  our  handsome  men,  at 
least  we  have  their  authority  on  the  subject.  Our  greatest 
freak  we  inherited  from  -93,  and  how  Prexy  does  like  to 
shake  him. 

The  historian  has  been  in  receipt  of  many  anxious 
inquiries,  concerning  some  of  our  members,  and  in  re- 
sponse he  will  say  that  the  Adamses  may  safely  be  called 
twins,  that  Josiah  Dearborn  didn't  sign  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  Annie  Laurie  Rooney  is  not  the  origi- 
nal. We  have  not  all  decided  in  what  vocations  the  world 
can  least  do  without  us.  Parsal  and  Robinson  are  in  no 
hurry  to  find  out.  Luten  will  manage  Coxey's  army. 
Roberts  will  tame  African  savages  on  a  nine  years' con- 
tract. Some  of  us  will  seek  bonanzas  in  the  Golden  West, 
other?,  feeling  the  effects  of  four  years'  hard  study,  need 
rest  and  will  enter  the  law  department.  Wilson  has 
already  begun  to  wander  cautiously  among  *'Doc." 
Nagley's  pets.  Willy  Wally  intends  to  reform,  and  Sell- 
ing will  continue  to  sell. 

While  we  rejoice  in  the  close  of  college  days,  we  must 
stop  for  a  moment  and  pay  one  last  tribute  to  those  class- 
mates who  have  gone  before.  Seldom  has  a  class  been  so 
unfortunate  as  ours  in  loosing  members  by  death.    It  is 
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with  great  pain  that  we  are  compelled  to  chronicle  the 
deaths  of  Mr.  Dennison  and  Miss  Davison,  Mr.  Harness 
and  Miss  Jane?.  But  while  we  mourn  the  loss  of  them, 
we  can  only  hope  theirs  has  been  the  gain. 

Now,  classmates,  your  history  must  close.  Much  more 
can  be  told  of  the  greatness  of  '94,  but  let  her  works  speak 
for  her.  Soon  we  leave  the  familiar  scenes,  some,  perhaps, 
forever.  Soon  we  will  be  scattered  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth,  busy  in  our  separate  pursuits.  But  wherever 
you  are  let  the  memory  of  '94  be  precious  to  you.  What- 
ever may  be  your  vocation,  your  past  eiforts  prophecy 
success.  That  you  may  all  win  fame  and  glory,  that  you 
all  ma}*^  become  patriotic  citizens  and  honored  men  and 
women  is  the  dearest  wish  of  your  historian. 
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PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS. 

^  BY  DANIEL  F.  LYONS. 

Fellow  Classmates: 

The  finger  of  Time  marks  the  near  approach  of  the 
day  to  which 'for  four  years  we  have  been  patiently  look- 
ing forward.  We  stand  today  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new 
life,  and  as  the  sunset  of  our  college  days  sheds  its  last 
lingering  rays  of  golden  radiance  around  us,  hope  bids  us 
read  in  its  splendors  the  prophecy  of  a  new  dawning. 

It  seems  but  a  short  time  since  we  assembled  here 
from  the  four-quarters  of  the  globe  to  ente*  new  scenes, 
new  relations,  new  companionships;  but  that  period  has 
been  replete  with  rare  opportunities,  which  perhaps  we 
never  so  fully  appreciated  as  we  do  now  on  the  eve  of  our 
last  sad  farewell. 

In  a  few  hours  we  shall  have  received  the  blessings  of 
our  Alma  Mater  and  departed  whence  we  came.  Our 
college  days  will  then  be  but  a  memory.  Many  of  us  shall 
never  see  eacii  other  again;  but  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
during  the  brief  period  that  we  have  been  associated  to- 
gether as  students,  we  have  received  much  mutual  benefit. 
Representing  as  we  do  so  many  shades  of  thought,  our 
association  and  contact  with  each  other  have  broadened, 
moulded,  refined  and  polished  our  characters.  We  have 
learned  lessons  of  tolerance  and  mutual  forbearance.  We 
have  gained  a  knowledge  of  men  and  afl'airs,  and  we  have 
had  impressed  upon  us  the  fact  that  it  is  not  birth,  wealth, 
politics,  or  creed  that  makes  the  man.  We  have  learned 
to  concede  to  each  the  right  to  his  honest  opinion,  to  judge 
the  man  by  his  works,  and  not  to  pronounce  him  wrong 
because  his  ideas  do  not  coincide  with  ours.  We  have 
learned  to  appreciate  more  than  ever  before  the  common 
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brotherhood  of  man,  and  to  appreciate  also,  that  notwith- 
standing differences  of  condition,  opinion,  or  belief,  "a 
mon's  a  mon  for  a'  that.-'  As  a  class,  '94  has  made  a 
record  of  which  she  may  feel  justly  proud,  for  in  whatever 
field  of  action  she  has  striven,  she  has  shown  that  ener- 
getic perseverance  and  steadfastness  of  purpose  which  is 
always  essential  to  true  success.  In  athletic  and  in  intel- 
lectual contests  we  have  attained  high  distinction,  while 
in  social  recreation  we  have  participated  with  an  enthusi- 
asm and  a  brilliance  that  has  tightened  the  bonds  of  good 
fellowship  among  us,  and  kindled  a  class  and  college 
spirit  which,  I  trust,  will  bear  good  fruit  in  days  to  come. 

Not  least  among  our  achievements  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  scholarship, — a  thing  which  our  most  energetic 
predecessors  have  failed  to  accomplish.  True,  we  have 
had  defeats  and  disappointments ;  but  adversity  has  its  ad- 
vantages, and  from  failure  we  may  learn  the  way  to  success 
He  who  builds  upon  the  experience  of  success  alone^ 
builds  upon  a  foundation  unsafe,  untrustworthy;  but  he 
that  builds  upon  success  tempered  with  failure,  builds 
upon  a  foundation  stable,  trustworthy,  eternal. 

We  have  had  occasion  during  our  college  course  to 
deplore  the  apathy  of  our  alumni  toward  the  needs  of  the 
University.  Then  when  we  enter  our  new  sphere  of  life^ 
wherever  we  may  be  called,  let  us  remember  our  double 
responsibility.  While  we  are  upholding  our  individual 
honor  and  interests,  let  us  neglect  no  opportunity  to  repay 
our  everlasting  debt  to  our  Alma  Mater.  All  she  asks  of 
us  in  return  for  the  bounteous  favors  that  she  has  bestowed 
upon  us  is  to  be  true  men  and  women;  to  act  well  our 
part;  to  perform  wisely  the  larger  duties  of  American 
citizenship  soon  to  be  thrust  upon  us.  But  we  may  do 
more.  We  may  sometimes  render  active  assistance  and 
do  our  share  towards  keeping  her  in  the  place  she  so  well 
merits  in  the  forefront  of  American  institutions  of  liberal 
learning. 

My  friends,  to  all  things  earthly  there  must  be  an  end; 
and  however  strong  may  be  the  ties  that  bind  us  together 
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as  a  class,  still  those  ties  must  be  severed.  We  must 
leave  the  old  familiar  scenes  and  enter  the  active  walks 
of  life.    And  as  we  give  the  friendly  hand  a  parting  grasp 

''  Our  lips  may  wear  a  careless  smile, 
Our  words  may  breathe  the  very  soul  of  lightness ; 

But  the  touched  heart  cannot  but  feel  the  while 
That  life  has  lost  a  portion  of  it«  brightness/' 

Whatever  trials  and  differences  of  opinion  we  may- 
have  had,  they  have  vanished  before  the  sunshine  of 
kindly  fellowship,  and  we  shall  remember  our  college 
days  as  the  brightest  and  best  period  of  our  lives. 

Let  us  enter  the  future  with  firm  purpose,  determined 
upon  success,  remembering 

'*  How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure ! 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find.*' 
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SENIOR  LAW  CLASS  OFFICERS. 


From  the  Casialian. 


Robert  E.  Minahan. 
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A.  A.  Partlow. 


Emma  Eaton. 


Lulu  B.  Richardson. 
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Class-Day  Exercises. 
Department  of  Law. 


CLASS  ORATION. 


AFTER  THE  SHACKLES  HAVE  BEEN  REMOVED. 

BY   JAMBS   L.    POSTON,    A.B. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  in  penal  servitude  more 
than  sixty  thousand  human  beings.    Some  are  burdened  ' 
with  clanking  chains.    Some  are  delving  beneath  tbe  sur- 
face of  the  earth.    Some    are    drudging   in  cbmfortless ' 
workshops.    Some  are  shut  out  from  sunlight,  lovelight 
and  the  light  of  hope.    Yet,  the  crimes  which  all  these 
lives  are  expiating  suffer  no  dimtnution.    Theft  is  com- 
mon.   Lawlessness  is  prevalent.    Murder  is  of  frequent ' 
occurrence.    Society  is  insecure  and  the  groveling  host 
behind  prison  bais  increases.    The  world  will  soon  begin  ' 
to  realize  that  prisons  and  penalties  alone  neitl^er  reform  ' 
prisoners  nor  prevent  crime.    Already,  advanced  thought,  • 
dissatistied  with  old  metliods  of  reform,  is  casting  about  ' 
for  something  new.    In  quest  of  n^w  methods  it  disOoun-  • 
tenances  the  vagaries  of  the  enthusiast.     It  despises  that  - 
misguided  philanthropy  which  would  reform  prisons  by  1 
abolishing  them.    It  Ejects  that  maudlin  sentimentalism 
which  regards  convicts  as  martyrs.    It  scorns  that  indis-  ' 
criminate  leniency  that  would  treat  them  as  an  indulgent ' 
father  an  erring  child.     It  realizes  that  the  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  prisoners  and  crime  is  not  that  laws  are  strin- 
gent or  that  penalties  are  burdensome.     Equality  and 
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justice  before  the  law  is  the  pervading  spirit  of  modern 
penal  legislation. 

In  former  days,  when  men  were  torn  limb  from  limb  for 
trivial  offenses ;  when  the  penalty  for  thinking  in  advance 
of  the  masses  was  death  at  the  stake ;  when  even  England 
made  sheep  stealing  and  thirty-nine  other  crimes  punish- 
able by  death  ;  when  debtors  spent  months  in  prison  pens 
— revenge  was  the  chief  incentive  to  punishment.  But 
that  spirit,  which  is  born  of  man's  better  nature ;  which 
has  secured  to  the  higher  civilization,  freedom  of  thought, 
of  speech  and  of  conscience,  has  freed  punishment  of  the 
element  of  revenge,  and  endowed  laws  with  a  partiality 
which  shields  the  accused  while  there  remains  a  reason- 
able doubt  of  guilt.  It  has  not  refused  him  the  comforts 
which  may  be  afforded  the  victim  of  his  own  lawlessness. 
Reformers,  therefore,  should  now  direct  their  attention 
not  so  much  to  the  improvement  of  penal  laws  or  the 
condition  of  the  prisoner  serving  his  sentence,  but  more 
to  the  removal  of  conditions  which  produce  and  develop 
crime  and  criminal  tendencies. 

The  State,  as  a  deserved  chastisement  to  the  criminal 
himself  and  as  an  example  to  others,  must  of  course  visit 
upon  every  criminal  punishment  commensurate  with  his 
crime.  But  that  State  which  has  deprived  him  of  liberty, 
and  the  best  days  of  life,  should  show  its  interest,  its 
consideration  and  its  solicitude,  when  he  faces  the  world 
again  a  free  but  morally  weakened  man.  It  is  the  duty  of 
that  authority  which  has  decreed  that  he  shall  expiate  his 
crime  to  leave  him  when  released,  better  equipped  to  live 
a  life  of  rectitude  than  when  landed  behind  prison  bars. 
If  it  does  not  do  this,  then  all  laws,  punishments  and 
prisons  will  have  proved  in  vain. 

When  the  life  prisoner  enters  the  prison  gates,  or  the 
drop  lands  the  murderer  into  eternity,  the  responsibility 
of  the  State  as  to  their  future  ceases.  Its  duty  has  been 
performed.  But  as  regards  a  prisoner  sentenced  for  a 
term  of  years,  the  State  has  a  more  intricate  duty  to  per- 
form.   On  the  treatment  of  such  a  prisoner  may  depend 
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the  salvation  of  the  man  and  the  security  of  society. 
Many  a  career  of  crime  has  dated  from  the  day  a  convict 
completed  a  term  of  imprisonment,  and  found  that  he 
could  not  cast  aside  disgrace.  Observation  teaches  us 
that  it  requires  almost  a  miracle  to  reform  a  life,  nurtured 
in  vice,  or  keep  from  a  second  term  of  imprisonment  a 
man  who  has  buried  in  a  prison  cell  the  self-respect  with 
which  he  was  born,  and  who  comes  out  bereft  of  all  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  his  kind.  Think  of  turning  such  a 
character  out  upon  tlie  world  without  a  cent  in  his  pocket, 
or  a  human  being  he  can  call  his  friend.  Think  how  little 
encouragement  there  is  to  him,  hated,  suspected,  aban- 
doned as  he  is,  to  begin  life  anew.  Think  how  little 
encouragement  there  is  to  develop  the  good  qualities  which 
he  may  possess.  You  cannot,  then,  be  surprised  that  a 
criminal  once  is  often  a  criminal  forever.  The  law  which 
would  protect  and  encourage  such  would  be  the  useful 
complement  to  the  law  which  metes  out  to  him  his  punish- 
ment. Such  a  law  would  strengthen  the  purpose  of  any 
abandoned  outcast  seeking  to  change  his  life  and  unlearn 
the  lessons  of  crime  which  circumstances  have  forced 
upon  him. 

Let  us  consider  an  average  example.  At  midnight, 
upon  a  hard  couch  in  a  bare  prison  cell,  wrapped  in  that 
sweet  slumber  which  visits  alike  the  prison  dungeon  and 
palace  chamber,  lies  a  solitary  man.  Upon  his  counte- 
nance is  written  the  bitter  story  of  crime.  As  the  last  echo 
of  some  distant  alarm  dies  reluctantly  on  the  midnight  air, 
he  awakes  with  a  start  as  if  forgetful  of  his  surroundings. 
Half-raising  himself  on  his  couch  he  stares  wildly  at  the 
floor,  and  darkness  dense  and  deep  confronts  him.  He 
gazes  from  one  side  of  his  cell  to  the  other  and  sees — 
darkness.  He  lifts  his  eyes  toward  Heaven  and  beholds 
nothing—but  darkness.  Darkness  between  him  and  light. 
Darkness  between  him  and  liberty.  Darkness  between 
him  and  man.  Darkness  between  him  and  God.  How 
gladly  he  would  welcome  pain,  sorrow,  anything  to  steal 
from  darkness  its  awful  terror.   As  he  listens  to  the  beating 
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of  his  heart,  liis  eyes  involuntarily  close  and,  perhaps  as  a 
diversion  to  his  mind  or  perhaps  in  answer  to  a  prayer, 
uttered  long  ago,  he  begins  to  think— to  ponder— to  med- 
itate. In  a  few  months  his  sentence  Will  have  expired. 
He  will  have  regained  his  liberty.  He  reflects  on  his  past 
checkered  life.  He  recalls  the  first  step  in  his  career  of 
crime.  He  half  exults  as  he  remembers  his  many  narrow 
escapes  and  shrewd  evasions.  Then  he  thinks  of  the 
future.  What  will  he  do  with  the  liberty  he  is  about  to 
•regain?  He  reflects  again  on  his  past  life  and  success  as 
a  criminal.  He  realizes  too  truly  his  ruined  prospects 
and  the  blight  upon  his  name.  He  thinks  of  the  dis- 
couragements which  beset  an  attempt  at  reform.  He  is 
almost  persuaded  to  plunge  again  into  lawlessness  and 
transgression.  But  he  opens  liis  eyes  and  behold  — 
darkness.  His  heart  beats  faster  and  louder.  What  is 
there  in  th^  darkness  that  fills  him  with  dread  and  appre- 
hension ?  In  the  sepulchral  chamber  of  his  troubled 
thought  does  he  behold  the  airy  form  of  him  who  gave 
him  the  name  he  has  dishonored?  In  the  awful  silence, 
does  he  recall  the  whisper  of  a  voice,  silent  now  as  the 
darkness  itself,  which  was  once  broken  with  sobs  for  him 
and  which  never  failed  to  pray  daily  for  his  guidance  and 
protection  ?  The  first  penitent  tears  since  childhood  fill  his 
eyes.  He  makes  the  final  decision  there,  and  that  moment 
becomes  a  hero. '  For  in  the  darkness  of  that  lonely  cell  i« 
born  a  new  purpose  —a  purpose  which,  carried  out,  will  do 
more  for  himself  and  societ}"  than  all  the  prisons  and  pen- 
alties in  the  world.  Now  what  should  the  state  do  to 
encourage  him  ?  We  know  what  it  does  do.  It  turns  him 
out,  empty  handed,  utterly  dependent,  to  face  alone  a  cold 
arid  scornful  world.  He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men. 
Tlie  reminders  of  his  crime  follow  him  like  a  haunting 
spirit.  At  every  turn  he  meets  a  sneer  or  taunting  smile. 
After  heroically  struggling  to  reform,  he  yields  again  to 
temptation.  He  steals  another  horse,  burglarizes  another 
house,  or  forges  another  check.  Not  because  he  was  not 
in  earnest  when  he  formed  that  resolution  in   his  prison 
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cell,  but  because,  from  his  owa  basis  of  reasoning,  there 
seemed  nothing  else  in  the  world  for  him  to  do.  Good 
resolutions  are  lujrhly  commendable,  but  they  do  not  sat- 
isfy hunger.  Noble  resolves  challeiijre  our  wnrmest  admi- 
ration, but  they  do  not  clolhe  the  naked.  The  cravings  of 
hunger,  the  wretchedness  of  exposure,  and  the  hopeless- 
ness of  despair  are  powerful  incentives  to  crime.  Neces- 
sity for  the  moment  overcomes  the  better  purpose.  The 
once  penitent  prisoner  is  again  driven  to  his  life  of  crime. 
Society  is  again  made  to  suffer.  The  State  is  encumbered 
with  additional  expense  and  in  spite  of  all  precautions  the 
rigors  of  the  law  have  proved  in  vain. 

The  enactment  of  some  law  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  ex  convicts,  should  provide 
for  two  tiling— a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  the  prisoner  to 
support  himself  while  starting  anew  and  a  guarantee  of 
employment  for  a  limited  time  after  his  release.  With 
money  enough  to  enable  him  to  go  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
world  and  begin  life  anew,  far  more  than  half  the  difficul- 
ties of  reform  would  be  removed.  But  turned  out,  as  he 
is,  with  only  money  enough  to  last  him  until  he  becomes 
desperate  from  hunger  and  lack  of  employment;  the 
result  is  always  inevitable  and  the  same.  Before  a  pris- 
oner is  liberated  he  should  be  aMowed  to  fit  himself  for 
the  life  to  which  he  is  to  return,  and  be  gradually  relieved 
of  prison  restraints.  Such  treatment  would  soften  the 
heart  of  the  prisoner  and  mollify  his  feelings  of  bitterness, 
and  teach  him  that  a  life  of  rectitude  is  worth  living. 
The  discipline  applied  to  him  should  be  humane.  It 
should  prepare  him  for  liberty.  It  should  permit  him  to 
earn,  before  his  release,  sufficient  to  make  him  partially 
independent  of  the  cold  patronage  of  his  fellow-men — 
appealing  to  his  honor  and  manhood  instead  of  the  unre- 
liable charity  of  soci*  ty. 

If  the  more  fortunate  are  unwilling  to  offer  a  helping 
hand,  what  shall  these  poor  outcasts  do  to  be  saved  from 
ruin  and  destruction  ?  Whither  shall  they  look  for  aid 
and  encouragement  ?    What  shall  they  do  to  escape  a  fate 
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worse  than  death?  These  are  questions  which  society 
must  answer — questions  not  only  of  life  and  duty,  but  of 
time  and  eternity.  All  the  voices  of  right,  charity,  justice 
and  truth  ask  them  again  and  again.  Sixty  thousand 
human  beings  in  penal  servitude!  Forty  thousand  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age ! — mere  youths  with  plastic  and 
unformed  characters — born  with  hopes  and  aspirations; 
born  with  faults  and  faltering  weaknessses ;  endowed  with 
minds  and  immortal  souls.  If  God  has  created  all  men 
equal,  the  ninetyand-nine  should  strive  to  reclaim  the  one 
who  has  gone  astray. 

In  every  heart,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  rudest  savage 
or  the  most  highly  developed  specimen  of  manhood,  there 
blooms,  at  some  time,  in  pure  and  undefiled  loveliness, 
the  immortal  flower  of  hope.  Cherished  and  cultivated,  it 
may  be  made  to  supplant  everything  noxious  and  debasing, 
and  become  a  thing  of  everlasting  beauty  and  goodness. 
Obstructed  and  perverted  it  may  become  noxious  itself 
and  communicate  its  blight  to  all  with  which  it  may  come 
in  contact.  Should  we  not  prevent  blight,  decay,  deterio- 
ration and  death  by  cultivation,  rather  than  try  to  cure  the 
evil  results  of  negligence,  apathy  and  carelessness  by  the 
destruction  of  the  unfortunate  victim?  When  the  object 
of  law  shall  have  become  twofold  :  to  reform  the  prisoner 
as  well  as  punish  the  crime;  to  reclaim  the  offender  as  well 
as  protect  the  offended  ;  to  stay  the  evil  tendencies  of  the 
heart  as  well  as  manacle  the  hands ;  to  strengthen  the  con- 
science as  well  as  oppose  the  evil  purpose ;  to  exhibit  gen- 
tleness in  reproving  as  well  as  sternness  in  punishing — the 
tenderness  of  Christ  and  the  justice  of  God — the  object  of 
punishment  will  have  been  accomplished  and  the  results 
effective  and  satisfactory. 

Centuries  ago,  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  the  lowly 
Nazarene  extended  the  gift  of  salvation  to  the  penitent 
thief  on  the  cross.  No  criminal,  however  debased  or 
degraded,  is  too  poor,  too  wretched  or  too  miserable  to 
find  at  the  feet  of  the  Savior  pardon  and  commiseration. 
Those  who  profess  to  be  actuated  by  His  spirit  should  not 
forget  their  duty  unto  the  least  one  of  these. 
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PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS. 

BY   ROBKRT   EMMET   MINAHAN,   M.    D. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

Tlie  highest  ambition  of  those  who  have  battled  in  the 
right  is  to  be  honorably  mustered  out  of  service.  To  the 
last  solemn  call,  which  convokes  our  assemblage  to-da}^ 
the  '94  Law  Class  is  able  to  answer  with  almost  unbroken 
ranks.  Only  a  few  have  grown  impatient  in  the  struggle 
and  deserted  ;  only  a  few  have  been  caught  in  the  vortex 
of  idle  pleasure  and  diverted  from  the  patli  of  glory.  The 
rest  are  with  us  to  share  in  the  results  of  honest  toil,  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  affairs  of  mankind  is  it  truer  that  "  to 
ihe  victors  belong*  the  spoils." 

While  we  momentarily  pause  upon  the  sunlit  summit 
of  a  degree,  fancy  reverts  to  the  past.  The  anticipated 
Koal  is  reached.  As  we  take  our  departure  from  those 
who  have  journeyed  with  us,  over  hedge  and  thorn,  up  the 
toilsome  hill  of  legal  knowlecfge  our  hearts  are  filled  with 
mingled  joy  and  sorrow.  Joy  to  know  that  one  chapter 
in  our  lives  is  fittingly  finished  ;  sorrow  to  see  fading  from 
our  sight  tliose  familiar  faces  that  cheered  our  labor;  to 
hear  no  more  those  animating  voices  that  stimulated  our 
ambition  to  advance ;  to  dissolve  that  wholesome  associ- 
ation, that  fellowship,  which  teaches  the  equality  and 
dependence  of  man.  Sorrow  to  be  separated  from  those 
venerable  pillars  of  the  shrine  at  which  we  have  worshiped. 
But  lasting  joy,  deeper  satisfaction,  to  know  that  in  nearly 
every  sovereignty  of  this  great  nation  at  least  one  loyal 
heart  lives  to  be  our  friend — a  friend  that  lights  the  torch  of 
hope  when  the  dark  clouds  of  adversity  hover  over  us — a 
friend  that  rejoices  in  our  success  and  mourns  at  our  mis- 
fortune. 
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From  this  we  turn  our  faces  to  the  future— that  vast 
region  which  no  human  art  has  yet  penetrated.  For  a 
guide  to  determine  what  we  shall  be  in  the  future,  and  the 
means  of  accomplishing  it,  we  must  depend  upon  history. 
We  must  look  to  those  sterling  qualities  that  have  made 
great  men  and  brilliant  lawyers,  and  we  must  carefully 
scan  the  painful  personal  experience  of  those  who  have 
failed. 

The  things  which  go  to  make  up  success  have  always 
been  denominated  character.  By  this  is  not  meant  self- 
will  but  self-mastery.  The  powerful,  selfish  shape  of  man 
who  goes  poking  down  the  path  of  life,  ruthlessly  overrid- 
ing every  opponent,  and  forcibly  casting  down  all  oppo- 
sition is  not  a  man  of  character.  The  man  who  denies 
everything  and  proves  anything  usually  accomplishes 
nothing.  Character  never  was  the  raw  product  ol  mere 
force.  It  is  the  finished  product  of  ideals.  Man  succeeds 
as  he  perseveres  in  ideals  that  approach  perfection.  Most 
of  our  real  knowledge  comes  from  books,  but  a  successful 
career  is  never  read  in  a  book.  It  is  the  outgiowth  of 
ideals  coined  from  knowledge.  Legal  acumen  and 
the  memory  of  rules  and  statutes  avail  nothing  if  they  stop 
there.  And  this  explains  how  the  least  brilliant  of  a  class 
sometimes  becomes  the  most  exalted  in  after  life.  A  man 
of  character,  a  man  of  ideals,  will  make  a  reputation  and 
astonish  a  nation,  where  a  gigantic  theorist  would  perish 
from  mere  famine. 

What  mathematical  precision — what  rule  of  art  ever 
produced  a  painting  ?  It  is  the  image  of  the  artist's  ideal 
of  love,  beauty  or  scorn,  traced  by  his  brush  upon  canvas. 
What  rule  of  prosody  ever  made  a  poet?  What  literary 
student  has  not  sufficient  rhetoric  and  words  to  write  any 
poem  ?  But  it  requires  more  than  that.  There  must  be 
an  ideal  before  there  can  be  a  description  of  it.  William 
Shakespeare  had  the  most  accurate  ideals  of  love,  hatred, 
fidelity  and  hypocrisy  ever  known  to  human  genius — no 
matter  whether  his  daughter  was  eighty  years  old  before 
she  wrote  her  name. 
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Lord  Er^kine  concliuled  to  become  a  lawyer  after 
listening  to  a  failure  at  the  bar.  Not  that  he  would  luive 
known  more  statutes,  not  that  he  could  have  quoted  more 
law,  but  that  he  would  have  made  a  better  defence.  It 
was  his  ideal  of  what  a  defence  should  be  that  stimulated 
his  desire  to  study  law.  After  his  admission  to  the  legal 
profession,  his  ideal  of  justice  plucked  much  of  the  harsh- 
ness from  the  then  existing  law,  and  dug  up  many  of  the 
precious  gems  of  liberty  that  had  been  buried  by  the  want 
of  character  in  his  predecessors. 

'*  Millions  for  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute  I  " 

What  power  of  rhetoric — what  study  of  dead  languages 
could  ever  put  upon  the  lips  of  Charles  C.  Pinckney  a 
single  English  sentence  ihat  contained  more  upon  that 
subject  than  had  ever  before  been  written  in  volumes.  It 
was  his  ideal  of  human  grandeur,  of  national  pride,  of 
national  honor,  of  patriotism  ;  his  ideal  of  international 
justice  that  gave  birth  to  that  unfading  expression. 

•*I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all 
summer.'-  In  what  volume  at  West  Point  did  General 
Grant  read  that  sentence  i  He  was  a  success.  Not 
because  he  graduated  at  the  toot  of  his  class — not  that  he 
knew  more  of  military  rules  and  the  strategy  of  warfare — 
but  that  he  had  a  correct  ideal  of  what  constituted  a  great 
general,  and  persevered  in  it. 

Do  not  mistake  me.  We  cannot  read  too  many  books, 
and  we  cannot  remember  too  much  from  them.  Such 
knowledge  is  necessary.  It  bears  repeating.  It  is  indis- 
pensably necessary,  and  usually  a  true  exponent  to  every 
other  qualification.  But  it  is  not  enough.  It  brings  us 
but  to  the  threshold  of  the  activities  of  life.  We  should 
not  enter  there  until  we  have  some  conception, 'some 
ideal  of  the  dignity  of  our  profession,  and  of  the  character 
of  the  responsibility  which  we  assume.  What  we  have 
acquired  here  does  not  constitute  a  legal  machine  by  which 
we  can  properly  estimate  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  those 
who  consult  us.    It  is  a  nucleus  which,  if  nourished  by 
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industry  and  justice,  will  develop  into  a  professional  power 
invulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  the  rule-and-rote  champion. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  toward  machinery  in  profes- 
sions. Upon  the  advent  of  instruments  of  precision  into 
the  medical  profession  it  was  thought  that  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  a  prodigious  theorist  with  a  mass  of 
brass  and  thumb-screws  could  diagnose  the  ills  of  a  world, 
and  minister  to  the  wants  of  a  nation.  A  popular  idea 
was  once  seriously  entertained  that  by  having  a  statute 
on  everything  we  could  make  a  lawyer  of  everybody. 
But  the  commanding  presence  of  the  fearless  advocate 
can  never  be  supplanted  by  a  machine.  There  is  in  every 
profession  an  unwritten  science.  It  never  can  be  read  in 
books  because  it  never  can  be  put  into  books.  It  is  acquired 
by  experience,  by  observation,  by  coming  in  touch  with 
great  masters,  and  by  the  hard  lessons  of  practice.  The 
machine  doctor  has  been  comfortably  enshrined  in  the 
sepulcher  of  oblivion.  The  machine  lawyer  has  passed 
away,  and  no  one  knoweth  unto  this  day  where  he  is 
buried. 

We  understand  there  is  a  suspicion  atloat  that  the  legal 
profession,  through  some  of  its  practices,  has  fallen  into 
disrepute  in  some  communities.  And  for  generations  this 
has  been  bemoaned  by  everyone — except  the  lawyer.  He 
recognizes  where  the  diflBculty  lies.  It  takes  ability,  it 
takes  perseverance,  it  requires  self-denial  to  make  a  law- 
yer, but  who,  who  is  too  mean  to  be  a  critic  ?  The  victim 
of  the  pettifojiger  condemns  the  whole  legal  profession, 
and  the  man  who  rai]  to  Canada  during  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion is  the  self-constituted  judge  of  the  value  of  a  soldier's 
services.  The  legal  profession  has  always  been  patriotic. 
When  her  country  was  in  need  she  gave  to  it  the  bravest 
soldiers  and  boldest  j)atriots  that  ever  breathed  the  air  of 
liberty  in  a  great  nation.  I  like  to  think  that  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of '70  came  from  this  profession,  for 
1  look  upon  those  heroes  as  the  angels  of  this  earth. 
.  The  lawyer's  life  is  an  open  book.  He  wins  against 
opposition.    The  fretted  vault,  the  majestic  spire,  and  the 
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solemn  monument  mark  in  awful  silence  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  human  existence,  while  the  decisions  and  records 
of  courts  speak  in  bold  condemnation  of  the  irretrievable 
errors  of  attorneys.  The  lawyer  must  be  progressive, 
broad  in  thought,  and  fearless  in  the  right.  While  his 
body  is  transported  in  a  palace  car  at  an  enormous  rate  of 
speed,  he  should  not  permit  his  mind,  he  should  not  allow 
his  intellect  to  drag  along  the  highway  of  civilization  in 
an  old  coach  and  four.  He  must  meet  reverses  manfully. 
It  has  been  bitterly  complained  that  there  is  a  want  of 
stability  in  the  outcome  of  litigation,  but  there  is  no  more 
of  it  than  necessity  compels.  So  long  as  the  needs  of 
civilization  fluctuate,  and  human  thought  is  an  indefinite 
quantity,  results  in  law  cannot  be  predicted  with  absolute 
certainty.  Legal  education  is  advancing.  More  thorough 
preparation  is  exacted  each  year.  It  is  commendable,  but 
it  never  should  be  carried  to  that  point  where  the  requi- 
sites of  completing  a  course  is  a  question  of  means  and  not 
a  question  of  brains.  The  question  is  not  whether  we 
have  enough  lawyers,  not  whether  we  have  too  many 
lawyers;  but  have  we  the  best  talent,  and  all  we  can  get 
of  it,  in  the  profession. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  there  is  no  more  room 
to  assert  individuality.  That  everything  has  been  accom- 
plished. That  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  search  out  the 
polished  monuments  of  legal  triumphs  and  statesmanship 
erected  by  the  Jeflersons,  Websters,  and  Calhouns,  climb 
upon  them,  fold  our  arms,  and  subsist  on  what  we  expect 
to  do.  Let  us  see  if  there  have  been  any  mistaken  views 
upon  this  sui)ject  in  the  past.  Wiien  the  people  of  Eng- 
land asserted  their  riirhts,  and  wrenched  from  the  tyran- 
nical hand  of  King  John  the  powers  justly  belonging  to 
them,  they  firmly  believed  that  everything  was  done — 
that  they  had  reached  perfection  in  human  government. 
But  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  said:  Not  yet!  Because 
many  of  the  people  were  little  better  than  slaves ;  though 
they  had  put  a  check  upon  one  monster  they  had  not 
prevented  the  coming  of  another  ;  the  dark  cloud  of  igno- 
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rance  and  superstition  still  threatened  society ;  and  the 
rack  and  stake  were  commendable  instruments  of  civili- 
zation. The  world  went  on  with  varying  changes  for  the 
better,  till  in  this  land  was  opened  up  the  great  battlefield 
of  human  liberty.  The  battle  was  fought  and  won. 
Allodial  tenure  exists  though  even  Blackstone  declared 
such  a  thing  impracticable.  But  had  perfection  arrived? 
The  Goddess  of  Liberty  said:  Not  yet!  Because  the 
smoke  that  lately  curled  up  from  the  stake  where  innocent 
people  were  consumed  under  authority  of  law  and  sanc- 
tion of  Christianity  still  dimmed  the  dawn  of  liberty. 
Though  all  men  were  declared  equal,  the  scourge  of 
slavery  was  in  the  land,  and  civilized  nations  paid  tribute 
to  pirates.  The  men  who  have  made  thought  freer,  and 
melted  down  the  chains  that  bound  their  fellowmen  have 
become  immortal. 

We  are  approaching  a  new  century,  and  what  is  the 
status?  With  capital  and  labor  engaged  in  deadly  com- 
bat; with  a  portion  of  our  population  maintaining  the 
right  to  look  into  men's  minds  and  condemn  them  for 
honest  opinion;  with  the  better  half  of  our  population 
vainly  struggling  for  recognition,  the  God<less  of  Liberty 
will  again  say :    Not  yet !    Not  yet ! 

Then  there  is  plenty  to  do.  And  when  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  says:  "The  Millennium  has  now  come,  and  here 
are  the  names  of  the  builders,''  let  us  hope,  let  us  wish — 
nay,  more,  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  names  of  '94  Laws  will 
be  there. 
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CLASS  HISTORY. 


BY    I.OTT   R.  HERRKK. 

History  is  but  the  lesson  taught  by  man  with  life  foi 
his  subject.  By  our  lives  we  add  another  page  to  the  great 
book  of  life  which  opened  with  the  beginning  of  lime  and 
closes  only  with  eternity.  We  have  the  benefit  of  all  the 
lessons  inscribed  on  the  previous  pages  by  those  who  have 
written  before  us  and  our  aim  should  be  to  make  our  own 
a  little  better  than  the  preceding.  As  we  use  this  in- 
heritance for  good  or  evil  we  make  our  epoch  a  golden  or 
a  dark  age.  So  with  the  class  of  '94  our  success  or  our 
failure  depends  upon  tho  use  we  make  of  the  inheritance 
which  has  descended  to  u^. 

The  office  of  the  historian  is  to  collect  and  record  the 
events  of  a  period  with  an  unbiased  mind:  his  is  not  to 
comment  but  to  relate. 

This  chronicle  will  contain  but  a  passing  review  of 
the  class,  including  the  leading  college  events  in  which  it 
has  played  an  important  part,  leaving  the  future  for  our 
worthy  prophet. 

Would  that  it  were  possible  to  follow  the  history  of 
each  member  but  time  will  not  permit,  although  the  vivid 
and  lustrous  careers  of  Holliday,  Pepple  and  Apperson 
are  resplendent  with  romantic  incidents  of  love  and  war 
while  the  adventures  of  Haroun  ae  Raschid  pale  into 
insignificance  in  comparison  with  H.  C.  Smith's  conquest 
of  Ypsilanti. 

It  was  on  Monday,  the  second  day  of  October,  1892, 
when  270  aspirants  for  honors  in  the  grandest  of  the  great 
professions  assembled  in  the  law  lecture  room.  In  this 
body  were  representatives  from  every  quarter  of  the 
Union,  and  some  from  without  its  confines,  all  congre- 
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gated  ill  the  cosmopolitan  law  school  of  the  world  for  a 
common  purpose,  to  learn  the  law 

With  what  anxiety — born  of  expectancy  but  not  of 
fear,  for  the  law  never  fears— was  the  arrival  of  the  lec- 
turer awaited  !  At  last  our  esteemed  and  honored  dean 
made  his  appearance  and  was  greeted  with  that  roar  of 
applause  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the 
ancient  jrladiatorial  arena  of  Rome.  With  a  modest  blush 
and  a  reassuring  wink,  the  professor  extended  to  us  the 
hospitable  welcome  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  In 
thirty  minutes  our  first  lecture  was  ended  and  we  had 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law. 

The  historian  always  endeavors  to  give  the  details 
preceding  some  mighty  struggle  and  the  causes  which 
lead  to  it.  Ere  we  had  attended  many  lecturcF,  low  mur- 
murs that  we  were  a  race  without  a  leader  began  to  be 
heard,  voicing  the  sentiment  that  without  some  great 
head,  some  ruler,  no  body  of  men  can  win.  The  discon- 
tent grew;  daily  bulletins  were  read  calling  meetings  of 
the  braves  from  the  different  sections ;  fierce  and  fiercer 
grew  the  strife  until  war  was  declared  by  Michigan  and 
Trans-Mississippi  against  East  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
South.  The  first  battle  occurred  in  the  early  part  of 
November  and  lasted  several  hours,  the  result,  however, 
was  indecisive,  both  parties  claiming  the  victory.  Sev- 
eral more  skirmishes  took  place  and  on  the  evening  of 
November  2yth,  1892,  the  mighty  struggle  for  supremacy 
occurred  resulting  in  a  victory  for  Naegley  of  Michigan. 

Thus  the  war  ended  and  the  more  peaceful  pursuit 
of  law  was  resumed,  for  it  has  become  almost  a  proverb 
that  the  law  is  as  mild  as  the  co-ed  and  rises  only  when 
compelled  to  do  so  to  preserve  justice  and  equity. 

In  our  junior  year  we  were  honored  by  a  visit  from 
the  governor  and  a  committee  from  the  legislature  who 
had  come  to  consult  owr  needs  and  satisfy  iheir  con- 
sciences that  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  this  in- 
stitution would  not  be  a  robbery  of  their  constituents. 
One  visit  was  suflicient  to  convince  them  of  the  grandeur 
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of  the  work  done  here  and  they  returned  happily  to 
Lansing  having  been  especially  entertained  by  our  valor 
and  daring  in  the  gallery  of  the  'Varsity  hall. 

Internal  discord  and  strife  arose  between  two  classes 
in  the  literary  department  over  the  possession  of  a  large 
geological  specimen  from  the  upper  peninsula  and  nightly 
combats  on  the  campus  followed.  The  college  authorities 
endeavored  to  suppress  this  rebellion  but  all  their  efforts 
were  futile.  In  despair  legal  advice  was  sought  and  on 
the  night  of  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  so  sought  a 
valient  band  from  the  representative  department  marched 
to  the  main  building,  secured  the  stone,  transported  it  to 
the  law  building  and  consigned  it  to  the  depths  of  mother 
earth. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  champion  the  cause  of 
the  weak  and  obtain  from  the  tyrant  and  oppressor  the 
rights  and  liberties  which  he  wrongfully  withholds  from 
others.  When  Czar  GriflSn  proclaimed  to  the  college 
world  with  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  a  monarch  of  the  dark 
ages,  "  I  am  the  Students'  Lecture  Association  and  my  word 
is  law",  the  same  chivalrous  spirit  which  has  always 
characterized  our  profession  animated  our  members. 
With  lightning-like  rapidity  they  arose  and  wrested  from 
him  his  usurped  power  and  restored  it  to  the  students. 

June  came  and  with  it  brought  a  relaxation  of  our 
labors.  Bnt  in  a  few  fleeting  weeks  we  again  assembled 
in  the  lecture  room,  now  so  dear  to  us  for  the  many  pleas- 
ant memories  which  it  recalls. 

Our  dreams  of  the  year  before  were  at  last  realized 
and  we  proudly  stalked  the  halls,  seniors,  nobly  bearing 
the  honors  thrust  upon  us  for  our  faithful  labors.  No 
Roman  senator  ever  bore  his  title  more  gracefully  than 
did  we  as  we  realized  that  upon  us  fell  the  burden  under 
which  '93  had  staggered  and  repeatedly  fallen,  and  none 
dare  say  we  have  not  borne  it  well. 

At  roll  call  we  found  seventy-one  of  our  number 
missing,  while  sixty-five  of  that  strange  specimen  of  the 
genus  liomo^  known  in  campus  vernacular  as  ''  one  year 
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men,"  had  plighted  their  troth  with  us.  While  we  were 
so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  some  of  our  former  members, 
3^et  we  were  at  the  same  time  doubly  blessed,  as  have 
been  only  eight  classes  before  us,  by  the  addition  to  our 
ranks  of  two  sisters.  To  the  honor  of  our  class  let  it  be 
said  that  our  sisters  inlaw  added  dignity  and  grace  to  our 
bearing  and  zest  to  our  studies  and  to  them  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  reputation  which  we  have  justly  acquired 
as  the  most  industrious  and  orderly  class  of  the  University. 

Complaint  has  often  been  made  that  the  college  man 
is  not  a  practical  man,  that  he  does  not  know  the  ways  of 
the  world.  If  one  of  these  worldly  men  could  for  a  mo- 
ment view  our  election  his  opinion  would  be  changed  and 
he  would  confess  that  he  knew  not  whereof  he  spake. 

Marvelous  it  is  to  see  with  what  ease  our  politicians 
approach  some  student  and  unfold  to  him  the  many  vir- 
tues and  good  qualities  of  his  candidate,  never  leaving 
until  he  has  received  a  vote,  and  this  self-same  politician, 
in  his  class,  invariably  staggers  the  quiz-masler  with  his 
abundant  knowledge  of  Federal  Jurisprudence  and  Con- 
stitutional Law.  Again,  preparations  were  made  tor  a 
political  struggle.  The  combinations  were  the  same  as 
before,  but  this  time  the  defeated  arose  and,  tasting  the 
sweets  of  revenge,  elected  Minahan  on  the  first  ballot. 

November  brought  with  it  the  promotion  of  one  of 
the  most  highly  respected  members  of  our  faculty  to 
Congress.  This  event  was  rejoiced  in  by  all  members 
of  our  class  irrespective  of  political  ties  or  party  affilia- 
tions. All  united  in  extending  to  Professor  GriflSn  our 
most  hearty  congratulations,  knowing  that  he  was  a  man 
among  men  and  pre-eminently  competent  to  legislate  for 
the  people.  The  reception  tendered  him  was  so  success- 
fully carried  out  that  it  will  go  down  to  succeeding  classes 
as  another  example  of  the  vim  and  ardor  of  the  class  of 
'94.  Some  of  the  minor  details  will  probably  drop  from 
sight  when  it  has  become  a  legend,  but  never,  never,  will 
it  be  forgotten  with  what  polished  grace  and  ease  our 
worthy   president    received    the  congratulations    of    the 
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ladies  on  William  street  who  thought  him  the  new 
Congressman  elect.  A  dire  affliction  has  since  fallen 
upon  our  beloved  professor  and  none  grieve  more  over  the 
distressing  calamity  than  do  our  class,  whose  sympathies 
go  out  to  him  in  his  misfortune. 

Ninety-four  has  witnessed  the  founding:  of  the  prac- 
tice court,  the  stepping  stone  from  the  theoretical  educa- 
tion received  in  a  law  school  to  the  practical  one  of  the 
office.  Under  this  new  addition  to  our  curriculum  the 
objection  that  a  law  school  teaches  only  theory  and  not 
practice  has  been  removed.  Long  may  the  practice  court 
continue,  is  our  earnest  wish. 

Our  department  has  always  kept  abreast  with  the 
times  and  while  university  publications  have  been  rife 
here,  the  law  department  has  never  had  a  purely  dis- 
tinctive one  until  this  year.  The  need  of  such  an  organ 
was  felt  and  the  thought  was  father  to  the  deed.  An  asso- 
ciation was  effected  having  for  its  purpose  the  publication 
of  an  annual  in  our  interests.  To  Wit  has  been  issued  and 
is  a  credit  to  the  department  which  it  so  ably  represents. 
The  University  of  Michigan  has  graduated  some  of  the 
mostcapable  men  of  the  nation,  and  every  class  contains 
members  who  will  be  among  the  leading  men  of  the  future. 
Even  in  their  youth  these  embryonic  statesmen  and  orators 
can  be  detected  by  an  e.xperienced  eye.  Our  class  has 
been  especially  favored,  and  ten  mantles  of  greatness  have 
fallen  upon  ten  respective  pairs  of  shoulders.  In  proof  of 
this  rule,  as  above  laid  down,  is  cited  the  leading  case 
thereon,  Board  of  Directors  of  To- Wit  vs.  The  World,,  not 
yet  reported,  but  can  be  found  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
of  April  22d,  1894. 

This  year  has  witnessed  an  unusual  record  of  disasters 
and  misfortunes.  Daily  we  read  of  failures,  of  strikes  and 
riots  attended  by  the  loss  of  life  and  property.  Until 
within  the  past  few  weeks  Ann  Arbor  has  escaped  any 
serious  demonstrations  of  the  general  uneasiness  so  prev- 
alent. With  May's  sunshine  and  flowers  came  rumors 
that  the  senior  lits,  deigning  themselves  above  the  pro- 
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fessional  students,  had  decided  to  wear  garments  distinc- 
tive of  their  caste.  Such  action  was  deemed  un-American 
by  the  patriotic  sons  of  the  professional  departments. 
Arrangements  were  speedily  made  for  a  parade  showing 
our  antipathy  towards  such  unseemly  action.  As  the 
shadows  began  to  fall  on  the  evening  of  May  16th,  ghostly 
forms  were  seen  by  the  startled  natives  assembling  on  the 
campus.  Later  was  heard  the  tramp,  tramp  of  the  march- 
ing crusaders.  The  pilgrims  were  attacked  by  the  lits. 
The  scene  of  the  action  was  the  law  building.  Charge 
upon  charge  was  made  by  the  professionals  and  the  mob 
of  incipient  rioters  was  repeatedly  scattered.  A  band  of 
them  secured  the  law  steps  and  were  assaulted  by  the 
valiant  laws  and  medics.  The  fight  was  fierce  and  deadly 
but  the  living  wave  of  law  and  medicine  swept  everything 
before  it  and  left  only  desolation  and  destruction  in  its 
path.  Victory  perched  iipon  the  triumphant  slumber 
robes  of  the  united  laws  aiJd  medics. 

*'  When  can  their  glory  fade? 
O  the  wild  charge  they  made ! 
All  the  world  wondered. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made !  ** 

By  the  patriotic  spirit  of  its  citizens  is  a  nation  judged. 
That  this  spirit  is  dying  under  the  long  continued  peace 
which  we  have  enjoyed,  has  for  the  past  few  years  been 
the  cry  of  some  of  our  political  writers.  The  Goddess  of 
Liberty  has  entrusted  to  the  law  students  the  preservation 
of  this  most  glorious  gift  to  man.  Nor  has  this  confidence 
been  misplaced,  as  our  annual  celebrations  of  Washing- 
ton's birthday  have  demonstrated.  These  gala  days  lost 
none  of  their  glory  at  our  hands,  and  it  is  with  pride  that 
we  point  to  the  successful  position  achieved  by  our  class 
on  those  occasions. 

We  have  seen  a  new  impetus  given  to  oratory,  and 
three  new  debating  societies,  the  Griffin,  the  Mechem, 
and  the  Knowlton,  have  been  established  by  us. 

In  athletics  we  have  held  our  place  and  have  won  our 
share  of  laurels  in  the  field. 
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Owing  to  the  time  which  has  been  allotted  for  the  his- 
tory, mention  will  not  be  made  of  the  fact  that  Henning 
told  the  quiz-master  that  mandamus  was  the  proper  pro- 
ceeding to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  amount  was 
sufficient  to  give  the  circuit  court  jurisdiction  ;  the  manner 
in  which  Hitchcock  declared  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
patent  ambiguity ;  with  what  unerring  precision  Had- 
dock could  skip  out  the  door  at  the  proper  moment ;  what 
partiality  Professor  Kirchner  always  displayed  in  calling 
on  Kinne ;  what  a  pitiful  appeal  Shane  and  his  stiff  neck 
made  to  the  jury;  how  Michael  always  had  the  chills  on 
quiz  days;  how  Bruce  abolished  bills  for  specific  perform- 
ance, and  substituted  therefor  bills  for  non-performance ; 
how  Orear  asked  Vance  to  what  state  reports  Ibid's 
belonged. 

In  the  matter  of  statistics  we  number  289  members, 
hailing  from  33  states  and  territories  and  two  foreign 
governments.  The  average  age  of  the  class  is  24  years 
and  10  months  ;  the  oldest  being  36  years  and  5  months, 
the  youngest  19  years  and  5  months.  We  comprise  11 
nationalities. 

Altogether  our  life  has  been  a  very  pleasant  one;  we 
have  sipped  the  sweets  of  victory  and  tasted  the  dregs  of 
defeat.  One  sad  incident  marked  the  close  of  our  college 
career.  It  was  when  death  entered  our  midst  and  took  from 
us  our  beloved  classmate,  Daniel  H.  Wingert.  In  hia 
decease  we  each  mourn  the  loss  of  a  true  friend. 

**  There  is  no  death,  the  stars  go  down 
To  rise  upon  a  fairer  shore ; 
And  bright  in  heaven's  jeweled  crown, 
They  shine  forever  more.'* 

My  classmates,  two  years  ago  we  met  as  strangers,  to- 
day we  part  fast  friends.  Day  by  day  we  have  met  in 
the  lecture  and  quiz  rooms,  and  with  like  ambitions  have 
striven  towards  a  common  goal.  We  part  to-day  united 
by  the  brotherly  ties  of  one  Alma  Mater.  Time,  with  its 
destroying  hand,  can  never  efface  from  our  memories  the 
precious  recollections  of  '94. 
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We  have  gathered  together  as  a  class  for  the  last  time. 
We  have  made  our  entrance  and  are  now  about  to  make 
our  exit.  Yet  the  history  of  this  class  is  but  begun,  and 
lei  us  hope  it  will  be  many  years  before  it  is  completed. 
May  its  march  be  ever  forward,  never  backward,  un- 
daunted by  misfortune  and  not  vain-glorious  in  success, 
»ntil,  when  life's  journey  done,  the  victor's  laurels  shall  be 
©nrs,  ever  remembering 

**  The  tissue  of  the  life  to  be 

We  weave  in  colors  all  our  own, 
And  in  the  field  of  destiny 

We  reap  as  we  have  sown/' 
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BY  DANIEL  J.  BLXKLEY. 

**  I  must  Speak  of  that  I  do  know  and  testify  that  I  have  seen/'—Dan.  II, 

To  divine  human  destiny  is  a  task  ever  fraught  with 
dreadful  uncertainty,  grave  and  serious  apprehension. 

Particularly  attentive  to  present  concerns,  men  seldom 
pause  to  consider  those  danger:^,  which  when  realized,  are 
so  profoundly  unacceptable.  Sensible  only  of  dependence, 
they  are  borne  forward  over  the  turbulent  waters  of  exis- 
tence, they  know  not  whither.  What  fates  await  them 
they  know  not.  Pitiful,  however,  we  observe  a  radical 
change  in  the  hourof  actual  realization.  Confronted  with 
a  new  order  of  things  tiiey  soon  find  that  strength  and 
happiness  depend  upon  appreciation  of  future  contingen- 
cies, and  their  power  to  avert  them. 

Life  is  full  of  strangest  possibilities,  and  for  this  rea- 
son insatiable  desire  has  caused  the  dread  of  the  future  to 
attain  a  great  degree  of  intensity. 

Happily,  my  friends,  the  future  is  not  revealed  to 
every  man.  The  propounding  of  its  secrets  and  mysteries 
belongs  only  to  a  prophet.  It  U  his  oflSce  to  adumbrate 
what  thus  remains  hMden,  and  to  testify  that  which  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  future.  He  alone  doth  possess  the  key 
which  opens  that  palace  of  darkness  and  obscurity;  to 
him  every  terrestrial  power  must  yield.  No  more  doth 
the  victim's  ghost  wing  its  flight  heavenward  while  the 
body  remains  incinerated  by  sacred  atoning  fire.  No 
more  doth  the  heat  pour  forth  its  life-blood  to  appease 
offended  Deity.  All  have  since  passed  away,  and  now 
blood-expiation  is  forsaken  for  bare  possibility. 

It  is  a  singular  and  unfortunate  thing  that  while  from  . 
supernatural  agencies  the  prophet  acquires  all  knowledge. 
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men  hesitate  to  believe  because  of  some  malediction  or 
involuntary  error.  Such  should  not  be.  Let  us  hearken 
unto  words  of  truth.  Fear  not  the  prophet  that  has  arisen 
in  your  midst,  but  believe  and  be  consoled. 

**  These  trutlis  are  not  the  products  of  his  mind, 
But  dropt  from  Heaven  and  of  a  nobler  kind.*' 

I  will  not  attempt  to  delineate  in  detail  my  many 
experiences  with  the  spirits  and  goblins  of  other  worlds, 
for  I  feel  that  I  would  move  your  hearts  to  sympathy  and 
grief.  Suffice  it  to  say,  t.hat  your  prophet  was  for  a  long 
time  partaker  of  those  tortures  and  punishments  which  so 
surely  await  the  editors  of  '^ To- wit:" 

Briefly,  however,  the  mistake  became  apparent,  and 
then  I  was  treated  with  all  possible  courtesy.  In  my 
wanderings  I  was  held  in  especial  veneration.  On  every 
occasion  was  I  attended  by  grim-faced  spirits  and  ghastly 
phantoms,  whose  every  moan  caused  me  to  shudder.  With 
such  for  my  companions,  I  began  the  solution  of  that  in- 
scrutable paradox,  human  destiny. 

My  revelations  for  the  class  of  ninety -four  are  many 
fold.  Be  indulgent,  and  if  at  times  the  tale  grows  weari- 
some, remember  that  which  I  relate  is  not  within  my 
power  to  stay. 

In  1909  my  journey  began.  Accompanied  by  ghosts, 
spooks  and  goblins  I  passed  through  that  dark  abyss 
which  separates  the  present  from  the  future,  and  winged 
my  flight  to  a  distant  and  beautiful  city,  through  busy 
streets,  throngs  of  men,  crowds  of  office-seekers,  capitalists 
and  sight- seers,  gathered  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  a 
president.  Intent  upon  getting  a  glimpse  of  that  impres- 
sive ceremony  I  bent  my  course  toward  the  capitol. 

The  throng  assembled,  the  great  procession  passed, 
the  Chief  Justice  and  dignitaries  of  state  came  forward. 
The  oath  administered,  the  people  rejoiced.  The  new 
executive  advanced  in  full  view  of  all  present.  His  face 
seemed  familiar.  Somewhere,  sometime  in  the  past  I  had 
seen  him. 
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His  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  he  said :  "  It  is  by  per- 
mission of  a  loving  Providence  thst  we  have  assembled 
here  this  day.  I  realize  the  responsibility  of  the  great 
trust  which  you,  the  people,  have  imposed  upon  me. 
There  is  no  section,  no  party,  no  caste  among  us.  We 
belong  to  the  common  brotherhood  of  man." 

The  clouds  cleared,  and  in  a  brief  ray  of  sunlight  I 
caught  the  features  of  the  speaker;  my  old  friend;  my 
class-mate;  and  one  whom  I  had  respected,  loved  and 
honored  in  years  gone  by  at  the  U.  of  M.  In  all  the  glory 
of  an  honorable,  noble  and  grand  career,  stood  the  man  of 
the  peoples's  choice,  president  of  the  United  States— R. 
£.  Minahan. 

Turning  from  the  gathered  throng  my  eyes  fell  upon 
the  face  of  another.  Worn  and  weary  with  waiting  for 
the  ship  that  never  came  to  the  port  of  his  ambition^s 
hope,  his  eyes  bespoke  a  fall  from  the  high  eminence 
where  once  he  sat.  His  clothes,  worn,  like  his  face,  hung 
in  shambling  rage  upon  a  once  athletic  form.  Fame  and 
fortune  had  long  ceased  to  smile  upon  him.  My  heart 
went  out  to  him  in  sorrow,  but  fearing  that  he  could  not 
endure  meeting  an  acquaintance  of  old,  I  left  his  presence, 
muttering  to  myself:  "Who  would  have  known  that 
man  as  Naegely  of  '94  ? " 

My  wings  in  shape,  I  immediately  directed  my  course 
to  the  metropolis  of  the  East.  A  spook  awaited  me  at  the 
gate  and  gave  me  the  names  of  those  of  '94  who  dwelt 
within  its  walls. 

The  list  was  long.  And  among  those  who  had 
achieved  greatness,  fame  and  honor  in  their  chosen  pro- 
fession, were  Deman,  Bailey,  Poston,  Webber,  Felts, 
Baker,  Partlow,  McCabe,  Bissell,  Spitzer,  Burch  and 
Friend. 

Once  more  upon  my  course,  many  miles  overland, 
overtaken  by  a  storm,  I  sought  a  forest  and  chanced  upon 
a  cabin.  Surprised  and  pleased  my  eyes  beheld  familiar 
faces.    Wadleigh  was  not  alone. 
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'*  No  lawyer  was  he  for  to  plead  or  write, 

No  statesman  or  soldier  to  plot  or  to  fight, 

No  sly  man  of  business  contriving  a  snare, 

For  a  former  *  Hen- Law '  was  the  whole  of  his  care." 

Fair  Michigan's  friends  once  more  smiled  befofe  me. 
Under  Ceras'  tutelage,  laboring  for  the  harvest  of  the  pro- 
ducts nursed  by  the  earth  and  watered  by  the  clouds,  I 
found  Sheridan,  Wakely,  Livengood,  and  Apperson. 

Being  sore  athirst  after  my  long  continued  journey  I 
sought  Bacchus.  He  conducted  me  to  the  saw  dust  paved 
city  of  Manistee.  Upon  entering  a  cafe  I  overheard  the 
following: 

"  Business  i8  business,  and  I  never  sell  brandy  for  fifty 
cents  a  pint  which  cost  me  a  dollar  a  gallon.  When  a 
man  canH  get  his  money  back  he  had  better  close  up 
shop." 

Yes,  said  the  other,  but  I  am  a  candidate  for  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  when  I  am  elected  you  need  never  fear 
being  arrested  or  fined  for  violating  the  liquor  laws.  I'll 
see  that  you  come  out  all  right.  "  Candidate  ? "  That's 
familiar.  The  name  of  Landman  is  synonomous  with  can- 
didate. You  have  been  a  candidate  ever  since  you  entered 
the  Law  Department  of  the  U.  of  M.,  but  no  one  ever 
heard  of  you  being  elected.  If  you  had  left  ofiice  alone 
and  been  more  attentive  to  your  law  you  might  have 
amounted  to  something.  Yes,  said  Landman,  but  what 
are  you  ?  Me^  said  Chamberlain,  I  was  a  Prohibitionist  as 
long  as  there  was  anything  in  it,  but  when  the  party 
nominated  that  "  Volunteer  "  Clawson,  for  Governor  of 
Michigan,  I  pulled  out  and  went  into  business. 

My  thirst  satisfied,  I  hastened  on.  A  goblin  approached 
me  bearing  on  his  shoulders  a  transparent  and  glistening 
globe.  My  wonderment  excited,  he  related  his  story  of 
how  he  searched  for  him  who  was  to  fortell  the  future  of 
'94.  *'  This  globe,"  said  he,  *•  is  attracted  westward.  By 
it  you  can  measure  space  as  swiftly  as  though  borne  on  a 
ray  of  sunlight.  By  it  you  can  communicate  with  the  earth, 
things  under  the  earth,  and  things  above  it.    Every  thing 
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known  and  unknown,  seen  and  unseen,  is  controlled  by  it- 
It  was  made  by  a  member  of  '94,  who,  bound  by  heaven's 
command  to  expiate  his  wrongs  perpetrated  on  earth,  was 
sent  to  Satan's  domain,  Satan,  anxious  to  put  the  superior 
knowledge  of  a  member  of  '94  to  use,  commanded  that  he 
invent  a  means  of  communication  with  other  planetA. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  victim  proceeded.  The  globe 
invented,  the  name  of  Tindall  was  famous." 

Yielding  to  the  goblin's  entreaties,  I  took  the  trophj 
and  again  was  on  my  way.  Whirling  the  globe  so  described, 
messages  came  from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  So  swift  were 
they  'twas  not  within  my  power  to  record  them. 

The  first,  from  the  Fijii  Islands,  stated  that  Herrick, 
Coltrane,  and  Dillon  had  been  engaged  in  missonary  work. 
Their  wearing  of  robes  and  sandals  have  had  a  pernicious 
effect  upon  the  natives,  for  as  the  report  continues,  the 
three  worthies  were  served  as  a  dish  to  appease  the  appe- 
tite of  the  king. 

From  Japan  I  received  the  following: 
DanieU  the  Prophet: 

Dear  Friend— Tell  the  boys  ot  '94  I  am  enjoying  good 
health.    My  business  is  Agreeing  with  me,  but  the  countij 
is  gradually  losing  its  former  prestige. 
Yours  truly, 
His  Imperial  Highness  and  Royal  Head-Chopper, 

TORAZO  KiKUCHI. 

I  also  received  a  long  message  from  Fulton,  whe 
located  in  Denver.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  visited 
the  Supreme  Court,  where  a  man  gray  with  experience 
was  arguing  a  case.  During  the  argument  the  judge.,  inter- 
rupting counsel,  asked,  "  Is  the  proposition  just  stated  bj 
counsel  the  general  rule  in  this  country  ?"  To  which  the 
counsel  replied,  '^That  he  couldn't  say,  but  that  it  was 
the  rule  in  Texas  and  Missouri,  and  he  thought  it  applied 
in  Arkansas."  That,  said  Fulton,  1  at  once  recognized  as 
Eliot's  old  " gag"  in  quiz-room.  Fulton  also  reported  that 
he  had  returned  from  a  recent  trip  to  Idaho.  While  there 
he  ran  across  an  uncouth-looking  old  man  sitting  upon  a 
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fence.  He  recognized  him  as  a  classmate,  and  in  reply  to  the 
question,  "  What  are  you  doing?"  the  man  with  slouch 
hat  said,  "  Wal,  I  didn't  make  it  at  law.  People  here- 
abouts try  most  of  their  cases  by  moon-light,  and  some- 
times entirely  exparte  without  the  use  of  judge  or  jury. 
A  man  don't  need  to  know  much  law  here,  but  he  does 
need  to  be  mighty  handy  with  a  gun.  For  myself  I  kin 
say  that  I  made  more  stuff  out  of  raising  goats  and  goatees 
than  from  anything  I  ever  did  since  I  sold  lectures  for 
*  Tommy.'" 

With  few  exceptions  the  remaining  messages  which  I 
received  were  very  brief. 

G.  S.  Reed  is  in  Oklahoma.  Recently  he  met  with 
a  sad  bereavement.  His  "little  Willie"  was  killed  in  a 
railroad  accident. 

W.  W.  Holliday  is  still  captain  of  a  base-ball  team, 
but  his  batting  record  is  no  better  than  when  he  was  the 
iast  first  baseman  of  the  '94's. 

G.  H.  Kane  has  abandoned  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  is  now  a  star  actor  of  no  mean  ability.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent making  a  barn-storming  tour  around  the  country. 
Everywhere  he  is  received  with  vociferous  applause,  and 
tendered  vegetable  boquets  of  uncertain  age  and  purity. 

Bessie,  too,  thought  the  law  too  jealous  a  mistress, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  matrimonial  bureau,  is  achieving 
great  success  financially  for  himself,  and  matrimonially  for 
others. 

Robert  Lee  Motley  is  married  and  lives  happily  in 
his  Missouri  home.  Baby  is  teething,  but  Robert  still  finds 
time  to  follow  his  profession. 

W.  V.  Mofiet,  the  Apollo  of  the  class,  retains  his  spirit 
of  old.  He  is  now  reading  Blacks!  one  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  a  demurrer  outside  of  his  .code  State,  Indiana. 

M.  R.  Todd  and  A.  G.  Mills  organized  a  company  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  new  and  improved  gas  for  develop- 
ing the  superior  excellence  of  a  wind  instrument  called, 
"The  Calamity  Hustler."  De  Rand  has  become  quite 
prominent  as  a  writer.     His  treatise  on  the  inalienable 
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right  of  every  American  citizen  to  be  present  at  his  own 
execution,  took  like  wild  fire.  W.  Goodpaster  Ramsey  is 
now  a  congressman  from  Colorado.  In  eloquence  he  has 
surpassed  the  predictions  of  those  who  knew  him  in  earlier 
years.  The  recent  address  which  he  delivered  in  New 
York  City  upon  the  *•  Duties  of  a  Statesman,"  has  been 
published  throughout  the  country,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  and  German. 

One  of  my  saddest  discoveries  was  the  epitaph  of  the 
late  Samuel  D.  Kinne,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  Here  lie  the  remains  of  a  lawyer 

Who  ne'er  shall  enjoy  the  beauties  of  heaven; 
For  he  lost  his  life  in  a  game  of  strife 

Commonly  called  *  Come  seven  or  eleven.'  " 

C.  A.  McKnight  is  now  one  of  the  ablest  Supreme 
Court  lawyers  of  the  country.  Fiske,  the  farmer,  campus 
politician  and  crusader  against  To- Wit,  after  tramping  the 
streets  of  Chicago  for  many  summers  in  search  of  Bor- 
deaux, was  finally  hurled  over  the  outer  battlements  into 
the  sweet  bye-and-b3^e. 

My  next.  Call,  I  grieve  to  say,  has  at  last  become  a 
benedict.  Surrounded  by  his  happy  twelve  he  has  every 
reason  to  believe  that  *•  Marriage  is  not  a  failure."'  Our 
sister-in-law.  Lulu  B.,  became  quite  proficient  in  the  game 
of  tennis.  In  her  last  tournament  she  easily  won  in  love- 
sets  with  Henry  C.  Mutual  congratulations.  H.  E. 
Michaels,  W.  S.  McConnell,  and  J.  E.  Kirbey  left  In  a 
balloon  invented  by  J.  T.  Wagner  to  attend  the  races  upon 
the  planet  Mars.  Wagner  to  receive  one-fourth  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  gross  winnings  as  commission  for  the  use 
of  his  balloon. 

With  these  messages  [  received  an  account  of  the  ten 
Solomons  of  our  class  who  were  unappreciated  by  the  peo- 
ple of  their  time  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  brilliancy  was 
not  within  the  comprehension  of  a  human  mind.  Wish- 
ing to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  deeds  for  the  in- 
struction and  edification  of  the  youth  of  future  ages,  they 
contributed  of  their  ill-gotten  gains  for  the  erection  of  a 
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monument,  upon  which  was  to  be  carved  their  autobi- 
ographies, including  a  history  of  their  illustrious  ancestry. 
The  monument  was  erected  according  to  contract.  Scott, 
the  business  manager  of  the  scheme,  went  to  Italy  to  pro- 
cure a  statue  of  himself  to  be  placed  upon  the  pinnacle. 
The  biographies  were  engraved.  One  face  of  the  monu- 
ment was  left  bare  for  the  benefit  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Editors  of  To  Wit.  On  an  ill-omened  day  some  stu- 
dents of  the  IT.  of  M.  after  reading  the  biographies  pro- 
cured an  engraver  and  had  cut  upon  the  bare  face  of  the 
monument  the  following  lines: 

Sound  the  loud  timbrels  o*er  the  inland  sea : 

For  we  had  ten  wise  men,  now  in  repose, 

The  U.  of  M.  then  her  glory  did  see. 

In  their  ji^reat  deeds  as  to  honor  they  rose. 

Unfurl  the  bright  flag  of  Michigan  State ; 

Her  Denison  and  Sims  were  truly  great ; 

For  the  one  a  hay-seed  farmer  was  be, 

Mediator  between  student  and  faculty. 

But  legitimate  scoop  and  ready  pen. 

Made  the  other  the  most  envied  of  men. 

So  sound  loud  timbrels  o*er  the  inland  seas. 

Let  the  flag  of  To- Wit  float  to  the  breeze, 

For  the  swelling  chime  and  the  tolling  bell, 

The  long  story  of  their  sad  fall  doth  tell. 

Our  Babst  too  brilliant  with  this  world  to  mix 

Gave  up  his  earthly  home  in  ninety-six. 

New  York  of  her  Fuller  was  justly  proud, 

Oflioe  and  honors  he  wore  as  shroud ; 

Vain  was  his  boasting,  for  his  star  is  sunk. 

Though  brainy  and  bright  he  always  did  flunk. 

But  little  remains  of  this  short  story. 

For  To-Wit  was  the  end  of  his  glory. 

To  Canada's  pride  let  the  tale  be  told, 

Of  how  Walters  exposed  the  spruce  tree  fraud. 

Of  Germany  too  her  son  did  relate. 

How  he  himself  was  a  fair  athlete. 

Who  shall  tell  Virginia  the  story 

Of  him  she  set  forth  ^'summa  cum  laudeT* 

Preserved  ever  may  this  monument  be, 

For  Scott  and  To-Wit  are  lost  in  the  sea. 
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Ere  this  message  was  finished  a  storm  overtook  me. 
Thunderbolts  and  lightning:  shafts  filled  the  air  with  their 
noise  and  fire.  My  globe  exploded.  My  power  to  foretell 
the  future  vanished. 

That  future  reaches  out  before  us,  a  field  filled  with 
all  that  nature,  art,  and  glory  can  bestow.  Like  a  rain- 
bow it  hangs  across  the  sky  of  our  destiny  and  beckons  us 
on  with  its  luring  and  dazzling  hopes.  Many  have  pre- 
ceded us  on  life's  journey.  Their  future  gleamed  before 
them,  and  sinking  into  the  past,  it  has  cast  back  its  halo 
to  light  us  on  to  greater  and  grander  deeds. 

Space,  ever  broad,  has  ample  room  for  us.  Time 
holds  out  her  arms  to  receive  us.  Humanity  buys  of  us  a 
tribute  to  man's  truest  greatness,  a  loving  sympathy  for 
our  fellow  men.  Liberty  points  her  slender  finger  lo  the 
pages  on  which  are  engraved  the  deeds  of  former  heroes, 
statesmen,  jurists  and  lawyers,  and  implores  us  to  be  as 
zealous  for  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  all  that 
the  nation  and  the  states  hold  dear. 

Classmates,  be  faithful  to  the  trust  imposed.  Be 
patient,  yet  persevering.  Be  firm,  yet  merciful.  And 
above  all  things 

**  To  thine  own  self  be  true ; 

And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.'' 

Farewell  I 
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BY   VICTOR  O.  COLTRANE,  A.  B. 
Classmates: 

It  is  no  ordinary  occasion  that  has  called  us  together 
to-day.  The  preparatory  period  of  life  is  ended.  To- 
morrow we  en-ter  upon  that  struggle  for  which  we  have 
been  preparing,  and  which  in  day-dreams  we  have  hoped 
would  soon  come.  Now  that  the  hour  of  parting  from  the 
scenes  and  friends  of  earlier  life  is  here  most  of  us  could 
wish  it  far  distant. 

Old  associations  have  a  strange  and  fascinating  power. 
Though  the  face  be  turned  to  the  future  to-day,  by-gone 
events  come  crowding  upon  the  memory.  Instinctively 
we  review  the  past  and  estimate  the  possibilities  of  the 
future;  the  events  of  the  one  standing  out  as  if  in  the 
yesterday,  the  problems  of  the  other  as  in  the  morrow. 
Yesterday,  to-morrow!  What  a  multitude  of  thoughts 
these  words  suggest!  Yesterday  with  its  childhood 
scenes,  its.  boyish  triumphs,  its  college  days;  its  hopeg 
and  joys  and  sorrow.  To-morrow !— flushed  with  hope 
and  freighted  with  mystery.  What  will  the  morrow 
bring?  Will  it  bring  the  realization  of  proud  ambition  ? 
Will  it  bring  the  fruition  of  high  aspirations?  Or,  will  it 
find  us  groveling  in  the  lower  strata  of  mankind,  broken, 
drifting,  without  ambition,  without  hope  ?  The  question 
that  comes  home  is  what  is  to  be  our  success  in  the  pro- 
fession we  have  chosen,  whait  our  station  in  life  ? 

When  we  assembled  on  that  first  afternoon  two  years 
ago,  we  were  told  that  we  were  entering  upon  no  easy 
task ;  that  to  succeed  in  the  law  we  must  study  it  not  only 
when  the  open  book  was  spread  before  us  but  in  inter- 
course with  our  fellowmen  as  well,  and  even  in  solitary 
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walks  when  thinking  of  nature  with  her  laws.  Brief  as 
has  been. our  study,  we  have  found  that  the  mastery  of 
jurisprudence  will  call  for  all  the  energy,  all  the  persever- 
ance, all  the  thought  of  which  we  are  capable.  But  this 
price  of  success  is  not  peculiar  to  the  law.  The  advice 
given  on  that  October  afternoon  was  but  the  particular 
application  of  a  general  principle.  Success  to-day  means 
concentration.  No  man  need  hope  to  succeed  in  any  pro- 
fession without  devoting  his  whole  energy,  mind  and  soul, 
to  the  one  work,  without  being,  if  you  please,  a  man  of 
one  idea. 

The  tendency  of  the  age,  especially  among  educated 
young  men  and  women,  is  to  choose  special  lines  of  work. 
In  every  vocation  men  have  prepared  themselves  for  the 
pursuit  of  one  thing  and  have  entered  that  pursuit  with  a 
determination  to  win.  No  longer  do  men  hope  to  master 
all  the  branches  of  learning ;  they  aspire  to  excel  in  one. 
Not  to  do  everything  as  well  as  everybody  else,  but  to  do 
one  thing  better  than  anybody  else  can,  is  now  the  one 
hope,  the  one  desire. 

As  the  believer  in  the  '*  good  old  times  "  beholds  this 
transformation  in  thought  and  purpose,  there  rises  before 
his  prophetic  vision  an  awful  spectre.  He  sees  in  the 
near  future  a  narrow  and  bigoted  people ;  too  narrow  to 
have  sympathy  for  their  fellowmen,  too  absorbed  to  give 
thought  to  their  Creator.  Hence  his  prophecy  is  a  tale  of 
woe,  his  lamentation  a  cry  of  horror  and  disgust. 

That  a  man  should  have  but  one  idea  does  not  mean 
that  he  must  forever  confine  himself  to  one  direct  line  of 
thought  or  work.  It  may  be  that  the  very  material  he 
most  desires  is  to  be  found  in  other  studies  or  pursuits. 
But  he  does  not  make  these  excursions  into  other  fields  at 
random.  They  are  guided  by  the  reason  and  limited  by  a 
definite  purpose.  As  the  best  means  of  fulfilling  the 
supreme  end  of  his  being  this  one  idea  is  ever  kept  in 
view,  this  is  the  center  toward  which  every  effort  is  di- 
rected and  around  which  every  hope  and  aspiration 
clusters. 
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Some  tell  us  that  such  concentration  and  devotion 
would  blight  the  nobler  impulses  of  the  inner  man.  Com- 
pare the  man  who  knows  and  does  a  little  of  everything 
and  not  much  of  anything  with  the  skilled  and  enthusi- 
astic mechanic.  Does  the  one  have  more  sympathy  than 
the  other?  Are  his  ideals  and  purposes  more  noble  and 
lofty  ?  The  very  fact  that  a  man  is  trying  to  accomplish 
something  in  life  will  make  him  earnest  and  put  him  in 
sympathy  with  his  fellowmen.  This  busy,  struggling  age 
has  no  place  for  men  without  an  aim  in  life.  Society  will 
be  no  better  that  they  have  lived.  Not  one  new  comfort 
do  they  add  to  the  home;  not  one  particle  to  the  momen- 
tum that  is  carrying  us  onward  with  accelerated  speed. 
The  sooner  we  scathe  such  beings  with  the  scorn  of  a 
righteous  indignation  the  better  it  will  be  for  us  and  for 
posterity. 

The  opportunities  afforded  by  the  law  for  fruitful, 
though  arduous,  labor  certainly  equal  those  of  any  other 
profession.  Under  a  free  government  men  are  apt  to 
think  that  all  the  questions  of  law  have  been  solved.  True 
it  is,  that  the  great  steps  in  the  progress  of  human  rights 
have  been  made  in  the  revolutions  of  the  past.  But 
questions  of  momentous  importance  are  still  pressing  for- 
ward. The  duty  of  developing,  explaining  and  defending 
the  constitution  and  law  of  the  land  still  remains.  With 
continually  changing  conditions  new  problems  confront 
us.  Society  is  now  stirred  with  discontent.  Labor  and 
capital,  contending  for  the  mastery,  seem  waiting  '^some 
prophet  to  preach,  some  statesman  to  shape,  the  era  that 
is  to  dawn."  Ttie  man  who  successfully  meets  these 
problems  must  study  the  conditions  out  of  which  they 
arise  and  understand  exactly  what  he  is  to  encounter. 
They  call  not  for  quibbles  and  subtleties,  not  for  chicanery 
or  craft;  they  call  for  earnestness  and  laborious  study. 
And  important  as  they  are  to  our  social  life  and  existence, 
the  man  who  meets  them  will  not  have  spent  his  life  in 
vain. 

The  lips  that  have  so  often  curled  in  scorn  will  tell  us 
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that  these  works  are  reserved  for  the  geniuses.  Genius ! 
What  is  genius  ?  Is  it  some  strange  and  indefinable  power 
given  alone  from  above  and  unattainable  through  one's 
own  efibrts?  We  often  hear  it  said,  '-That  young  man  is 
remarkably  bright,  a  genius,  if  he  would  only  study."  It 
may  be  that  my  conclusion  is  wrong.  But  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  such  a  one  is  a  man  of  genius.  Genius  will 
study.  It  is  that  in  the  man  which  does  study.  That 
study  may  not  be  when  the  printed  page  is  before  him.  It 
may  be  while  he  lounges  in  the  orchard  breathing  its  per- 
fume and  gazing  into  the  blue  depths  of  heaven.  It  may 
be  as  he  idles  by  the  wandering  brook  trying  to  catch  the 
music  of  its  waters.  But  when  after  weeks  and  years  a 
new  sons:  bursts  from  his  lips,  a  new  law  is  proclaimed, 
we  breathe  the  one  word,  '*  genius!  " 

A  wonderful  power  has  concentration!  By  it  the 
mellow  sunlight  may  be  transformed  into  the  burning 
ray,  or  the  village  boy  into  the  scientist,  Agassiz ;  the 
student  into  the  advocate,  Choate.  Not  the  poring  over 
books,  not  the  ceaseless  babbling  of  the  tongue,  not  the 
blind  driving  on,  that  tells,  but  the  silent,  deep,  fixed 
thought.  That  it  is  which  reveals  the  mysteries  of  sci- 
ence, facilitates  the  means  of  trade  and  intercourse,  solves 
the  problems  of  government.  That  it  is  which  teaches  the 
fingers  cunning,  touches  the  lips  with  the  fire  of  eloquence, 
gives  to  the  mind  that  which  controls  the  sentiments  and 
affairs  of  communities  and  nations. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  even  by  the  most  persistent 
effort  we  could  all  become  great  in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  term.  Excellence  of  position  is  reserved  for  the  few ; 
and  so  doubtful  an4  equivocal  are  the  chari^cters  of  many 
of  those  whom  we  term  great  that  I  am  not  sure  a  pure 
and  honorable  ambition  would  aspire  to  such  distinction. 
But  back  of  the  fame  is  something  greater  than  that— the 
standing  for  something,  devotion  to  principle,  worth, 
character, — and  in  this  as  I  look  upon  the  class  of  '94, 
flushed  with  the  first  blush  of  young  manhood  and  young 
womanhood,  filled  with  the  hope  of  the  morrow,  some- 
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thing  inspires  within  me  a  deep  and  increasing  faith  that 
all  may  become  great, — great  in  character  and  true  worth. 

Classmates,  the  work  prescribed  by  the  Faculty  is 
done;  and  in  a  few  hours  we  shall  have  each  departed  on 
his  journey.  Two  happy  and  profitable  years  have  been 
these.  Men  learned  in  the  law  have  outlined  the  great 
work  before  lis,  ever  pointing  to  what  might  be  accom- 
plished by  true  merit  and  noble  manhopd.  In  class-room 
and  on  athletic  field  we  have  come  in  contact  with  and 
measured  the  ability  and  valor  of  fellow-stiidents,  and 
lasting  ties  of  friendship  have  been  formed.  Fortunate  is 
the  one  who  can  spend  two  years  of  his  life  in  a  great  class 
like  this,  and  in  a  gr«  university,  representing  as  they 
do  the  sentiments  an.  ideas  of  many  communities  and 
sections  of  country.  Every  member  brought  from  his 
home  the  learning,  life,  atmosphere,  of  that  home,  and 
gave  it  as  his  offering  to  the  common  fund  that  goes  to 
make  up  this  institution  of  learning;  and  from  that  com- 
mon fund  each  one  has  taken  as  he  would  to  enrich  his 
own  mind  and  upbuild  his  character.  May  the  ideals 
formed  amid  the  inspiring  influences  found  under  the 
folds  of  the  Yellow  and  Blue  become  embodied  in  our  lives 
in  the  years  to  come,  and  grow  and  increase  until  every 
vice  shall  have  been  lost  and  every  virtue  magnified  a 
hundred  fold. 

Now,  let  us  to  Ann  Arbor  and  the  scenes  she  repre- 
sents bid  farewell.  To  each  other  when  the  throng  shall 
have  dispersed  and  no  desecrating  eye  behold,  we  may 
one  to  the  other  speak  our  inmost  thoughts.  But  if  there 
be  one  of  our  number  into  whose  eye  his  classmates  may 
never  look  again,  with  that  loyalty  and  sympathy  which 
have  ever  been  cherished  for  each  individual  member, 
with  that  sincerity  and  unanimity  which  have  ever  char- 
acterized her  work,  with  the  trust  and  hopefulness  with 
which  she  looks  to  the  future,  now  as  the  silver  cord  that 
binds  is  loosed,  the  class  of  '94  bids  him  "  God  speed.'' 
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MIRABEAU. 

F.  P.  sADLER,  University  of  Mlchigftn. 


I.    Formation  of  Character. 
II.    Opportunity. 
III.    Claims  to  Greatness. 

(a)  Political  Foresight. 

(b)  Orator. 

[This  oration  took  flrst  prize  in  the  North  n  Oratorical  League  contest, 
held  at  Madison,  Wis.,  May  4, 1891.]  I » ' 

Great  characters  are  epoch  makers.  As  we  study  the  history  of 
progress,  we  see  men  rise  up  and  shape  the  destiny  of  nations,-^ 
men  who  enter  the  arena  of  life  equipped  by  nature  with  those 
weapons  which  the  conditions  of  the  coming  fray  demand, — men 
who  fitly  typify  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and  embody  the  princi- 
ples for  which  that  age  is  famous.  America  gave  birth  to  a  Wash- 
ington, who  personified  her  great  love  of  liberty,  who  expressed  her 
undying  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  self-government,  and  linked  his 
name  forever  with  the  birth  of  our  republic.  She  gave  us  a  Lincoln, 
who,  because  he  breathed  forth  her  love  for  humanity,  equality, 
and  unity,  will  stand  as  the  central  figure  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
So,  when  heralding  the  approach  of  her  great  revolution  in  which 
reason  dethroned  kingly  power,  and  set  on  high  the  emancipated 
mind  of  man,  France  gave  to  the  world  her  towering  genius,  her 
powerful  orator,  Mirabeau, — the  typical  Frenchman  of  that  age  of 
revolution. 

I.  Comte  de  Mirabeau  was  born  at  Bignon,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1749.  He  was  so  ugly  in  face  and  disfigured  in  form  as  to  merit  the 
nickname,  *'The  Nephew  of  Satan."  But  sprung  from  a  family 
distinguished  for  generations  by  a  strong  originality  of  character, 
Mirabeau  inherited  a  physical  and  intellectual  vigor  far  above  the 
average. 

He  was  born  in  a  home  where  domestic  tranquility  was  unknown, 
where  parents,  blind  to  their  highest  interests,  displayed  the  great- 
est hatred  for  each  other  in  the  son's  presence.  Especially  was 
this  injurious  to  a  youth  of  his  disposition,  who,  from  injustice  of 
every  description,  sought  for  reckless  freedom  through  the  avenues 
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of  pleasure.  A  tyrant  father  using  harsh  severity  toward  a  strong- 
willed  son,  early  caused  a  wound  that  never  healed.  The  passion 
was  augmented  by  harsh  authority;  the  strong  will  assailed  by 
superior  force,  ripened  into  an  ungovernable  disposition.  The  time 
for  reconciliation  passed  by,  the  ties  of  love  w^ere  broken,  and  the 
open  hostility  of  a  father  stiHed  every  impulse  for  a  righteous  life. 
Restless  and  disorderly,  the  rash  youth  was  sent  to  the  army  with 
the  hope  that  military  discipline  might  curb  his  violent  temper. 
Evil  companionships  were  formed.  Ere  long  he  was  behind  prison 
bars.  Again  and  again  he  was  thrust  into  the  dungeon  cell,  and 
every  time  he  came  forth  more  lawless  than  before.  Respect  for 
self  was  gone,  and  throwing  aside  all  restraint, — step  by  step,  he 
trod  the  downward  road  of  licentious  pleasure,  to  find  himself  at 
last  a  fugitive  from  justice  in  a  foreign  laud, — a  man  without  a 
country  and  without  friends. 

II.  The  first  climax  in  that  dramatic  life  has  been  reached. 
We  turn  our  eyes  to  his  native  land  and  behold  a  scene,  the  most 
memorable  in  her  history.  It  is  the  approaching  conflict  upon  the 
same  old  battle-field  where  freedom's  heroes  have  fought  and  died. 
The  emancipated  intellect  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  are 
marshalling  their  hosts  against  the  tyranny  of  despotism  that  has 
held  them  in  its  grasp  for  ages.  The  spirit  of  freedom  which  nerved 
the  farmers  at  Lexington,  and  led  the  charge  at  Yorktown,  was 
-dawning  on  the  minds  of  Frenchmen.  **  The  human  mind  long 
soothed  with  opiates  and  nursed  on  cordials  suddenly  awoke  from 
its  stupor  '*  and  began  to  think  for  itself  with  such  freedom  and 
audacity  that  all  Europe  was  amazed. 

The  low  muttering^  of  the  coming  storm  are  borne  to  the  ears  of 
the  outcast,  Mirabeau.  Aftibition  whispers  of  the  tottering  tlirone ; 
Freedom  murmur;^  of  the  evils  done ;  Genius  makes  his  vision  clear. 
France  is  to  be  his  field,  revolution  his  life-work.  A  seat  in  that 
National  Assembly  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  cast,  was 
to  be  the  stepping-stone  from  reproach,  disgrace,  dishonor,  to  that 
high  pinnacle  of  power  where  kings  must  bow  to  the  edict  of  his 
will. 

Schooled  in  the  injustice  of  oppression,  thirsting  for  distinction, 
violent  and  impetuous,  possessing  great  talents  together  with  a  logi- 
cal acuteness  iu  foreshadowing  political  movements,  and  endowed 
with  a  splendid  gift  of  eloquence,  he  stepped  into  the  arena  fully 
equipped  for  the  mortal  fray.  Startling  were  his  words  as  he 
exhorted  men  to  action.  Burning  were  his  appeals  as  he  moved 
them  to  revolution.  There  was  an  awakening.  **  The  fiame  kindled 
by  the  feudalism  of  the  niid<Ue  ages,  fanned  by  the  ruling  sway  of 
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tyrants  and  made  to  glow  as  Bourbon  ,rule  sank  lower  and  lower, 
burst  out  into  that  mighty  conflagration  *'  whicli  made  crowned 
heads  tremble  on  their  thrones. 

The  maddened  senses  of  men  with  the  ghastly  specter  of  wrongs 
too  long  endured,  rising  up  before  them,  were  bearing  them  on  to 
deeds  of  atrocious  violence.  Mirabeau  sees  in  imagination  tlie  wild 
scenes  that  are  to  follow.  Will  he  venture  to  face  that  mob  and 
imperil  all  that  life  holds  dear  for  the  sake  of  bleeding  France? 
Can  human  power  stay  that  phinging  current?  Write  his  name 
high  upon  the  scroll  of  honor,who  dares  risk  his  all  and  if  need  be  die, 
that  his  country  may  live !  The  task  was  beyond  human  strength, 
but  manfully,  unflinchingly,  Mirabeau  stepped  forward  and  used  all 
the  powers  of  his  nature  to  check  the  violent  passions  which  his 
words  had  done  so  much  to  arouse. 

In  vain  his  warning  words  to  France  that  she  had  turned  the 
helm  from  the  safe  port  of  liberty  away  toward  the  stormy  sea,  with 
the  Scylla  of  popular  anarcliy  upon  one  hand  and  the  Charybdis  of 
military  despotism  on  the  other.  To  no  purpose  did  he  implore  to 
action  that  National  Assembly,  hesitating,  and  debating  the  rights 
of  man  and  the  theories  of  government,  while  the  mob  of  Paris  was 
howling  for  bread.  His  warning  was  prophetic,  as  the  statesman 
rose  above  the  politician,  the  patriot,  above  selfish  ambition,  that 
the  despotism  of  six  hundred,  styling  themselves  the  National 
Assembly,  was  as  much  to  be  feared  as  the  despotism  of  a  king. 

But  he  was  not  destined  to  behold  the  fulfillment  of  his  proph- 
ecy. AV^hile  battling  with  all  the  fire  of  his  genius,  while  swaying 
assemblies  and  passing  measures  by  his  matchless  eloquence,  while 
at  the  zenith  of  his  popularity.  Death  laid  hold  upon  him.  Earthly 
desire  and  sensual  pleasure  had  blasted  his  years.  Patriotic  devo- 
tion, earnest  endeavor,  and  noble  action,  could  not  atone' for  the 
sins  of  former  days.  The  towering  oak,  lonj?  swayed  by  the  storms 
of  passion,  long  rocked  by  the  tempests  of  revolution,  shivered  and 
fell.  Mirabeau  was  no  more.  His  life  closed  dark  and  sad, — sad  at 
leaving  his  great  designs  unaccomplished,  sad  as  he  beheld  the 
gathering  gloom  that  was  hovering  over  his  native  land.  Mysteri- 
ous life !  Calamitous  death  !  King  and  peasant  follow  in  that  great 
procession  in  honor  of  the  dead,  and  amid  the  sobs  and  groans  of  a 
disheartened  people  the  **  Sovereign  Man  *'  is  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Pantheon  of  his  Fatherland. 

III.  (a)  What  Shall  we  write  above  that  tomb, — success,  or 
failure?  Let  history  say.  His  peculiar  position  between  throne 
and  people  gave  to  the  political  juggler  and  the  jealous  colleague 
opportunity  to  brand  him  as  an  intriguer  with  the  King.    But  be  it 
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ever  to  the  honor  of  Miraheau,  that  the  so-culled  selfish  actions 
of  an  ambitions  man,  reflected  by  the  light  of  history,  are  the  patri- 
otic motives  of  a  statesman. 

He  understood  as  did  no  other  Frenchman  of  his  time,  the  true 
significance  of  a  revolution ;  that  revolution  and  reformation  must 
go  hand  in  hand ;  that  the  process  of  tearing  down  in  government 
is  successful  only  in  so  far  as  there  follows  the  work  of  rebuilding ; 
that  revolution  without  reformation  breeds  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and 
desolation. 

The  theory  of  government  ever  calls  for  the  profoundest  intel- 
lects of  mankind.  The  relations  of  the  rulers  to  the  governed  is  a 
problem  that  has  many  answers.  It  is  one  that  calls  for  the  con- 
sideration of  many  questions,  but  none  more  vital  than  the  inher- 
ent nature  of  the  governed.  Mirabeau  recognized  this  and  used  his 
eloquence  to  persuade  his  fellow-countrymen  to  reconstruct  the 
government  on  lines  suited  to  the  French  nature.  He  knew  full 
well  that  republics  are  not  bom  in  a  day,  and  that  the  theories  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Assembly  were  not  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
a  people  ruled  by  kingly  power.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature 
revealed  to  him  that  the  Frenchman  must  have  a  strong  centralized 
government,  and  that  if  the  principles  of  self-government  were 
adopted,  France  would  become  the  prey  of  ambitious  leaders,--a 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  would  lead  France  to  her  Waterloo. 

His  words,  '*  I  want  a  free,  but  a  monarchical  government," 
were  hard  to  comprehend.  But  Bourbon  rule  followed  by  the 
Republic,  Republic  giving  way  to  Directory,  Directory  followed  hard 
upon  by  the  Consulate,  Consulate  swept  away  by  Empire,  whose 
storm-tossed  bark  was  to  be  rocked  by  revolution  upon  revolution, 
and  finally  to  seek  but  not  find  a  reposeful  haven  in  a  Republic, — 
this  history  has  made  these  words  prophetic.  **  When  I  shall  be  no 
more  they  will  know  what  I  was  worth.  All  the  calamities  which  I 
have  arrested  will  .break  out  upon  France,  and  from  all  sides  the 
criminal  faction  which  trembles  before  me  will  have  no  rein.*'  Do 
not  these  words  re-echo  through  that  mad  revel  of  anarchy  which 
murdered  a  defenseless  King, — in  the  clash  of  deadly  strife  that 
culminated  in  The  Reign  of  Terror,  in  which  Girondist,  Hebertist, 
Dantonist,  and  Jacobinist,  walked  the  way  of  death  in  close  proces- 
sion, and  which  only  ended  when  the  head  of  Robespierre  fell  before 
the  guillotine  ? 

(b)  I  have  been  speaking  of  his  political  foresight,  but  those 
who  like  his  principles  least  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  power  of 
his  eloquence.  It  was  not  the  stature  of  an  Apollo  or  the  brow  of  a 
Jove  that  held  the  *'  ravished  hearer.'*    He  was  ungainly  in  form 
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and  almost  hideous  in  feature.  Yet  i^hen  he  was  moved  by  the 
thought  of  his  nation's  peril,  these  were  foi^otten,  and  as  the  repul- 
sive countenance  lighted  up  with  the  inspiration  of  some  lofty  con- 
ception, and  his  great  form  swayed  by  the  passion  of  his  will, 
responded  to  the  vigor  of.  his  liinguage,  homeliness  gave  way  to 
radiance, — 

**  Confusion  heard  his  voice 
And  wild  uproar  stood  ruled/' 

Nature  revealed  herself  in  her  *'  Son  of  Earth/'  The  intellect 
flashed,  the  throat  thundered,  and  the  shocked  Assembly,  mute 
and  speechless,  sat  gazing  at  the  play  of  nature's  powers.  His  was 
not  the  studied  eloquence  of  a  Burke,  but  the  sparks  struck  off  by 
the  heat  of  the  moment.  He  did  not  strive  at  purity  of  diction, 
but  aimed  straight  at  the  hearts  of  men.  Freedom  was  his  inspi- 
ration; patriotism,  his  guide;  sincerity,  his  motive;  reason,  his 
ruling  power.  Kings  feared  him,  assemblies  voted  at  his  will. 
Genius  was  his  birthright,  justice  his  living  maxim.  The  French 
Revolution,  his  monument. 

Living  in  an  age  of  hypocrisy,  he  stood  forth  as  the  champion 
of  principles  that  will  never  die.  With  a  vision  too  broad  for  party 
lines,  he  was  grounded  on  the  solid  rock  of  equality  and  justice, 
where  he  bade  defiance  to  the  dazzling  splendor  of  a  court  and  the 
showy  glitter  of  a  nation's  gold.  Hold  him  not  as  the  ideal  man, 
for  within  was  the  low,  sensuous  nature  of  the  demon  struggling  for 
mastery  over  an  intellect,  divine  in  conception,  resistless  in  reason, 
electrifying  in  power. 

Morality  will  ever  weep  for  the  deeds  of  him  who  was  a  slave 
to  passion  but  a  master  of  kings.  Eloquence  will  sing  of  him  in 
her  loftiest  strain.  Liberty  will  revere  his  memory  as  one  who  bore 
aloft  her  sacred  banner  and  proudly  planted  it  on  the  ramparts  of 
tyranny.  Genius  will  crown-  him  as  a  seer  whose  vision  alone 
could  penetrate  the  dark  night  of  revolution, — will  crown  him  as 
her  chosen  son,  whose  anticipations  have  become  realizations, — 
whose  counsels,  laws,— whose  words,  maxims, — whose  theories, 
constitutions. 
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Frank  Augustus  Rock  hold, 
Henry  Theodor  Ronnlng, 
Hugh  Emerson  Root, 
Daniel  Lindsay  Russell,  Jr., 
Samuel  McNeal  Schall, 
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Oreon  Earl  Scott,  A..B.,  Bethany  Col- 
lege, 

Raymond  Gllraore  Scott,  A.B.,  Beth- 
any College, 

Bertram  Shane, 

James  J.  Sheridan, 

Reuben  Daniel  SUUman, 

Edwin  Walter  Sims, 

RufuB  Franklin  Skeels, 

Fred  Wilbur  Smith, 

Hugh  Carnes  Smith, 

Elliott  Spalding, 

Sherman  Clark  Spitzer,  B.L., 

Francis  Marlon  Springer, 

Christie  Alfonzo  Stearns, 

Clarence  Claud  Stearns, 

Harry  Lindley  Stearns, 

Lenn  L.  Stevens,  A.B.,  Univertity  of 
Oregon, 

James  Zebu  Ion  Stewart,  Jr., 

John  Grover  Stone, 

Lewis  Augustus  Stoneman, 

John  Ephraim  Swanger, 

Ralph  Percy  TannehiU, 

James  Taylor, 

Charles  Hamilton  Tindall, 

John  Charles  Tobias, 

McKenzle  Robertson  Todd, 

Charles  Henry  Towle,  B  L., 

Julius  Custls  Travis, 


Dudley  Clifford  True, 

Henry  Caslmir  Vldal,  B.S.,  Untver- 

aity  0/  Paris, 
Arthur  Joseph  Vinson, 
John  Joseph  Vlach, 
Luther  Ogden  Wadlelgh,  Ph.B., 

Syracuse  University, 
John  Thomas  Wagner,  A.B.,  Ursinus 

College, 
John  Dellsle  Wakely, 
Frank  Walters, 
Henry  Walters, 
George  Fulllngton  Waters, 
Charles  Eugene  Ward, 
Henry  William  Webber, 
Adolph  Weinberg, 
Edward  McKenzle  Wellman, 
James  Horatio  Westcott, 
William  Erastus  Wheeler,  Jr., 
Bartlett  Wiley, 
Percy  Wilson,  A.  B.,  College  of  New 

Jersey, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Wollman, 
Walter  Wellington  Woodbury, 
Harry  Frallok  Worden, 
John  Wright, 
Harry  Leroy  Yartin, 
George  Frederick  Zimmerman, 
John  William  Zuber. 
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Mary  Estella  Benson,  LL.B., 
Frank  Leslie  Bowen,  LL.B., 
Charles  Knox  Friedman,  LL.B., 
Franklin  Jay  Griffen,  LL.B., 
Lloyd  Frederick  Harms,  LL.B., 
James  Stanhope  Henton,  LL.B., 
Robert  Albert  Howard,  LL.B., 
John  Bernard  Hoy,  LL.B., 
Francis  Goewey  Jones,  LL.B., 
Isaac  Bernard  Lipson.  LL.B., 
Fred  Philip  Mahlhauser,  LL.B., 
Cincinnati  Law  College, 


Stephen  A.  Nowlin,  LL.B., 
Purcell  Rowe,  LL.B., 
Fritz  Rudin,  LL.B., 
Charles  William  Scrutchin,  LL.B., 
Oscar  Ferdinand  Sessinghaus,  LL.B., 
William  Cyrus  Swan,  LL.B., 
Joseph  Henry  Van  Tassel,  LL.B., 
William  Thomas  Webb,  LL.B.. 
William  Shipp  Withers,  LL.B., 

Cumberland  University, 
Herbert  Agnew  Wright,  LL.B. 
Northern  Indiana  College  of  Law.\2\ 


SCHOOL  OF.  PHARMACY. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMIST. 

Ransom  Sidney  Armstrong,  Harry  Hall  Hudson, 

Clarence  Eugene  Barnhart,  John  Henry  Jones, 

Arthur  Wilson  Epley,  Samuel  Robert  Knox, 

Lovell  Famum,  John  Charles  Maxwell, 
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James  C.  McGrejror, 
Grace  ElUm^McNoah/ 
Alien  Henry  Mead, 
Thomas  E.  Murdock. 
Marion  Franklin  Nichols, 
Delia  O'Connor, 
Fred  Lyle  RobertRon, 
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James  Peymour, 
GeorgeCharles  Rteventon, 
John  Ludwell  Tetrarden, 
Charles  Orlando  Topping, 
Charles  Henry  Williams,  Ph  B., 

Adrian  College, 
Parke  Ernest  Wise.; 


MASTER   OF   PHARMACY. 
L.D  HavenhlU,  Ph.C. 


HOMOEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
DOCTOR   OF   MEDICINE. 


Charles  Augustus  Critchlow, 
Charlie  Gifford  Jenkins, 
Frederick  Charles  Krueraling, 
Lester  Elmer  Peck, 


Suf^an  EmoPulIin, 
Cora  Luarky  StJtt, 
Glenn  Guy  Towsley, 
Burt  Dextet  Walker. 


COLLEGE  OF  DEHTAL  SURGERY. 
DOCTOR   OF   DENTAL  SURGERY. 


Delia  Cordelia  Ostrander  Adams, 

Frank  Pnxson  Adams, 

Charles  Francis  Amsden, 

Otto  Anderson, 

Adelbert  Hawthorne  Babcock, 

Edwin  Irving  Backus, 

Andrew  Bpencer  Bailey,  B  S.,  Law' 

rence  UnivertUyt 
Roy  Edwin  Bailey, 
Fred  William  Blake. 
Henry  Martyn  Bridgman, 
Damon  Isaiah  Butler, 
Thomas  Hherman  Buzsard, 
Anthony  Joseph  Casey, 
Charles  Douglas  Cassidy, 
Frederick  Henry  Codding, 
Estus  Hammond  CoIIer, 
Gerald  Willard  Collins, 
kobert  Edgar  Davies, 
Frank  Benjamin  Dawiey, 
.lames  King  Douglas, 
William  Booth  Elster, 
Edward  Leigh  Gedney, 
William  E  Goucher, 
Myron  Perry  Green, 
Harry  Loyal  Griswold, 
Alfred  Whipple  Hall, 


William  Anthony  Hart, 

Garrett  Sylvester  Hartley, 

Charles  Pinckney  Haselden, 

George  Elba  Hathaway, 

William  Josiah  Higglns, 

John  Louis  Hoover, 

Homer  Fall  Hus^ey,  Vh.B.^  Earlham 

Colleffe, 
George  Renshaw  Johnson, 
George'"Wesley  Kenson, 
Allen  Huylar  Kessler, 
Joseph  Lathmp,  Jr., 
Charles  Cummings  L'ck, 
Mary  Linde, 

Robert  Bruce  Mackenzie, 
Michael  Joseph  McCormick, 
Charles  Aloyslus  McGettigan,  Jr. 
James  Archibald  Mcfndoe, 
Walter  Charles  McKlnney, 
Anna  Katharine  Miller, 
Charles  Lester  Mitchell, 
Albert  Francis  Monroe, 
George  Mo  Williams  Moore, 
Miles  Jacob  Moyer, 
Allen  Eugene  Mulder, 
Forest  Joseph  Overholt, 
Barnum  Herbert  Pearce, 
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Benjamin  Franklin  Pearce,     ' 
George  Andrew  Servls, 
Harvey  Arthur  Sturdevant, 
Dean  Nathaniel  Swift, 
Charles  Henry  Terry, 
Cbarleu  Reed  Vanderbelt. 
Total  number  of  candidates, 
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